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LIBRARY MISCELLANY 

Editor— J. S Kndalkar, xr. a , LL. B. 

The Commonweal says .—‘‘We have found that usually 
magazines concerning libraries make tbeir appeal to ex- 
perts rather than to the general public. There are of course 
exceptions, & a notable one is the Library Miscellany 
(Baroda) — an excellent volume containing articles of interest 
to ever} one The “Tommies’ Libraries” & “Notes & Com- 
ments” are interesting & valuable features of the number 
sent to us.” 


Annual Subscription Rs. 2 post free. ( For India ) 

Publishing- Offices, Leheripura, Baroda 


THE TRIUMPH OF DELHI AND OTHER POEMl 

By N. V. Thadani M- A , Rs 2 

' (1) THE TRIUMPH OF DELHI, (2) RAJARSHI, (3) MISCELLANEOUS POEMS 

Tire Triumph OF DeLHAis a poem in vrhtch IS pictured the ancient life of India Saraiwau is 
invoked to sing “In sweetest strains of India’s happy days" wherein consists the real Triumph of Arya. 
varta which Delhi its ancient and modern capital symbolises. 

In RajarisHi is told the story of a Royal S3ge who having renounced his kingdom and the world 
spends his time in prayer contemplation and austerities on the banks of the Ganges, and after years of 
meditation sees a ghastly dream of darkness and death, with hatred aod war enshrouding the earth. In his 

despair he calls upon the Goddess of his devotion to 

p-'"}. “Resolve the doubt, repress the furious roar 

Of fear and ghastly, and peace and calm restore” 

The Vision appears His fears are calmed aod doubts dispelled, and he breathes bis last m peace 
f and larger hope in the future of Man 

1 . THE Ml'cEUANEQUa POEMS —On various subjects chiefly lyricaL 

4 SOME PRESS OPINIONS *— 

'The Bengalee (Calcutta) ‘—Showing genuine poetic spirit and mastery of the rules of versification All 
the verses breathe the spirit of fervent patriotism and deep religious devotion We are certain that the 
readers of this volume will feel noble aspirations by its perusal. 

‘East and West (Bombay) • — Delightful and eloquent 

'Ntto India .(Madras) * — His gift of reproducing English verse forms and id om is obvious. There rs 
not a false pulse or a bad rhyme in the whole book 

i 'Pheenix (Karachi) ’ — Deserves to be read by Ind ans with feelings Of pride The poems are a natural 

out ponnng of a mind that lores India intensely 

'Indian Review (Madras)’— Expresses some of India’s highest intuitions These verses as well as the 
miscellaneous poems reveal a true poetic gift and a great command of smooth English verse. 

'Daily Gazette (Karachi).’ — Reveals a wide command of the English language and displays copious 
magery. The sentiments, as a rule, are choice and elevated, and the wfao'e book ts infused with a spin! of 
love and admiration for Nature’s beauties and for prehistoric Indian ideals * 

RAI M. C. SARKAR BAHADUR SONS 

75-1-1 Harrison Road, CALCUTTA 


January 
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KING & CO., 

ncniccoPATHic chemists, 
PUBLISHERS & BOOKSELLERS, 
63, Harrison Road. 

Branch’ 45, WCLLESLY STREET, 

CALCUTTA. 


N.J1 .— Only the purest Homoeopathic 
Medicines, all from Derrick and Tafel of 
America, nre stocked. Patronized by the 
leading physicians and the intelligent and 
educated public. 

TLBASE WRITE TOR TRICE LIST 


GHOSH & SONS, . . 

Jewellers & Opticians. 

7Sjl, Harrison Road, CALCUTTA. 

SuNCn I— 16J1, Kadha Tatar Street, Calcutta. 



NicVel case silrer dial 
Silver case silrcr dial 
Silver Nickel enamelled 
14 ct cold open face 
14 ct llatf Hunting 


Eteris Tonic 


The only remedy for Malaria and all kihdt of Fever with Enlarge- 
ment of Spleen and Liver Swellings of the Abdomen, Etc 

Sole A pent t : — B K. PAUL & CO., "."SffiRa 1 - 


Price Lures Bottle Re. 114. Small Bottle As. 12. 

CYTOGEN 

An ideal digestive Tonic Wine. Invaluable BLOOD PURIFIER Per Excellence, 
la conralMCtnce from malana, typhoid. diptbena A specific m Couty and Rheumatic affection* 
etc. w«b pain'uland swollen joint*, AnaenuatScrofula 

Indispensable after parturition. Tubercolo*!*, etc. 

JVfrr ; — Re i-S pet ph. at- Aice • — Rt * 8 

> Bj JlproiB'cMct lo If Lenl JTtnfiGgr Tb* Victror * Gortronr-Gtaerat ol India 

- B. K. Paul & Co. The Research Laboratory 

> Street, Chemist* aim Drnggtvts, 36, Soshl Bhutan Soor'a Lane 
Ol i A. 7 . t 6* rj, ZtnCrtti Lent, CMutfa CALCUTTA 
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SULEMANI SALT 

PREPARED BY 

Famous Dr. G. P. B&argava of Benares. 

Price per Phial, Re. 1 . I Price per large Bottle, Rs. 5 

Postage, Annas 4 \ Postage, Annas 14 

This Sulemani Salt, now over 29 years before the public, has, with success, gained the re* 
putation of curing numberless suffering humanity of the diseases arising from the bad work- 
ing of the bowels. This Salt Is the remedy for Indigestion, Dyspepsia, Heartburn, Acidity, 
■ Loss of Appetite, Diarrhcea, Dysentery, Rheumatism, Gout, Piles, Constipation, Sea-sickness, 
Heavy feeling after meals, Flatulence, etc. and Irregularity of menses. 

This Sulemani Salt, absolutely an Indian preparation and whose medical virtues have 
been well tested by Doctors, Hakeems, and Vaids, can be safely taken by young and old, In 
any climate and in all parts of the year. Regular use of this Salt keeps a person in perfect 
health. Try once and this will serve you as a family doctor. 

, SURTI OIL — This Surti Oil cures Rheumatism, Lumbago and Gout. It gives immediate 
relief in all sorts of Pain arising out of cold or Wind, sprain or hurt It is efficacious in cases 
of chest pain caused by cold or influenza. It has shown better results in toothache. This Surti 
Oil is a sure medicine lor all kinds of Pain in any part 0/ the body except head and eyes. 

Price o-8-o per phial. Postage &c, 0-4-0. 

A Few latest out of many Testimonials. 

Mr. Sabapathy Esq. writes from Sithakkadu Dist Tanjore ( Madras P ) on 20-9-15. I 
once more express ray genuine appreciation of your Sulemani Salt which has done marvell- 
ous services to some patients of Rheumatism and has become a very best antidote in our 
parts. Those who have been cured by it cannot but be obliged to you. 

Shrijut Sujay Chandra Dass, Pleader, Bishnupura, Dist. Bankura writes on 18^ that 
your Excellent Medicine Sulemani Salt was being used in my ‘family with great success for 
the past few years. 1 was suffering from Dyspepsia for 10 or 12 years but was almost cured 
by using your Sulemani Salt. Please send 1 Large Bottle of Rs 5 per V. P. Postage & oblige. 

Shrijut N. Ghosh, Asstt. Supdt. Accountant General’s Office, Rangoon writes • — I take 
this opportunity- to express my sincere thanks for the good your Sulemani Salt has done to 
me in checking my Acidity and also to my son who was suffering from ailments while 
Teething, 

Can be bad from Nau Nihal Singh Bhargava 
Manager— SULEMANI SALT FACTORY ' 

Gai Ghat, Benares City. 
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War Books &c. 


uAr book or the would wide war. Conta ns 56 
maps 8 As 
WlATION 8 As 

Bernhard —GERMANY AND THE NEXT war. 2 Rs 
„ BRITAIN AS GERMANY’S SASSH 2 R* 

, CAVALRY 2 Rs 

HOW GERMANY MAKES WAR 2 Rs 
EVOLUTION AND THE WAR. R* 2 8 O 
GERMAN PHILOSOPHY IN RELATION TO TOE WAR 

Rs 2-8 o. 

GERMAN SPIES IN ENCLAND t Re 

GERMAN WAR BOOK R* 2 8 0 

GERMANY and ENGLAND By Prol Cramb I Re 

GERMANY Or TODAY I Re 
HOW ARMIES FIGHT I Re 
KAISER, KRUPP AND KOLTUR I Re 
HEN AROUNDlTHE KAISER 2 Rs 
FREDRICK NIETZSCHE. 8 As 
THE WORLD IN THE CRUCIBLE. 6 Rs 


ORION OR RESEARCHES INTO THE ANTIQUITY Or THE 
vedas. By Mr B G Tilak Re i 8-o 
108 UPANISILADS Sanjkr t leitooiy 2 Us 
AMARKOSHA \\ th the commentary of Ksh rasYam o 
Rs. 3 8-0. 

STOTRASiNCRAHA A collect on of nearly soo stotraj 
io As 

gitasancraiu A collect on of Th rteen G tas. 

rs 3 12-0 

[Cg* The G tasangraha w 11 be g ven at half 
pr ce to purchasers of any of our books 
GITABHashya Bhagavadgita with Shri Sankara 
charyas B1 ashya Re. I 8-o 
Gist of citarahasya Conta ns a summary in 
Enel sh of G tarabasya the well known book on 
G (a by Mr R. G Tilak 8 As. 

SANSKRIT EN CLISH POCKET DICTIONARY 1000 pages 
cloth Re I 8-o 

SIMKUNTALA or Kalidasa. Ed ted w th English 
translator Note* etc by Prof P N Patankar 
M A. a Us. 


mr All kinds of books supplied to order 

Ashtekar & Co, Poona City. 

Dr. N. Hall’s World-Renowned Patents. 
Most Efficacious & Palatable 


ra HEALTH TONER, th. best Tome f °' ,h ' 

weak and the convalescent. Price Rs 2 
LALNAMRUT, the Nectar of Life for 
Ladies. Price Rs 2-0-0 
BALSUDHA, an » iftlhble remedy for 
diseases of Infants and Children and the 
best Tonic Price Rso 1:0 
SYRUP Of HYPOPHOSPHITE Of LIME, 
for cough and diseases of the Chest Rs 1 4 
FAIN-QUELLER, nothing so reroarkaWe 
for killing human pain as Pain yueiier 


ANTI MALARIA, the best Ague-specific for 
fevers of all kinds Price Re 1 4-0. 
SARSODIDE-SYRUP, a remarkable Blood 
Purifier and Tonic Price Re 1-4 o 
PLAGUE-KILLER, acts best as a curative 
and a proph j lactic Price Re I 4-0. 
CHOLERA PROTECTOR, cures and pre- 
vents Cholera. Price Re o 8 o 
CHOLERA CAMPHOR, a great enemy** 
Cholera, end the best p, e , 5iu ,s c 
Cholera. Price Rs o 4-0 


Wanted to establish Agencies in all pads of In *a, Burma and Ceylon 
For further particulars please apply to Manager, Dr Hall & Co. 

__ Established in 1890 AHMED ABAD. 


When ordering plea* ,he Mod Eev,ew 


The best All-India Advertising Medium 

THE MODERN REVIEW 

India is so large a country tliat tlie Best Dailies circulate mostly 
m the Provinces where the\ are published 
BUI 

THE MODERN REVIEW, 

The Premier i Monthly in India, 

circulates largelj in all Provinces 
Annual Subscription Rs 6 pay able m advance 
If jou wish to reach educated and well- to do Indians e\ eryw here 

Advertise in the Modern Review. 


SCALE OF CHARGES 

Single Insertion 

Per Page .. ^ ... Rs 13 0 0 

„ Half page or 1 column „ 7 0 0 
„ Half column „ 4 0 0 

„ Quarter-column „ 2 4 0 


One page of print 
Haifa page of print 
.One column 
Haifa „ 

Quarter „ 


=8x6 inches 
= 6x4 „ 

= 8x3 „ 

=4x3 „ 

= 2X3 „ 


For rates of advertisements to appear on special pages 
please write to The Manager 

A payment if made in full in advance for 12 insertions, a discount 
of 21 Ys per cent is allowed on these rates Cheques are 
not received in payment 


Manager, The Modern Review, 

210-31, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta 


W anted the Public to know that 

Aids to Newspaper Reading 

BYN N MOZUMDAR, 

s asjhe 

Indian Mirror siys —“An excellent dictionary of choice words phrases ldoms and proverbs 
well as Latin and other foreign express on* wb ch are commonly m u e in new-p pers ’ 

Mr* Just ce A Chaudburi says — It ought to prove useful to the ordinary newspaper reader ' 

Sr Ashutosh MuUherj , JEx. Vice Chancellor Calcutta Un verity siys — “It coma ns interest ng 
informal on n — *• ^ 

Th rd STtTon revised and improved Price Re. t 3 1 

Apply to the Author ar — f 

18 A, Amberst Row , Calcutta 


January, 3 
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“Tlie Japan Magazine” ( tokyo ) 

Isa Representative Monthly of Things Japanese published m English It maintains 
a high standard of Excellence portraying Japanese life industry, literature , and 
art clearly, frankly, and in their true colour it is distinctively Japanese in form pnn 
ted on Japanese paper and handsomely illustrated with halftones on art paper ft is 
a publication v, ortta while Yearly Subscription Rs 12 post free 

address THE JAPAN MAGAZINE CO 

3, Itchome Uchlsaiwaicho, Kojimachi, TOKYO, JAPAN 


Complete Works of 

SHANKARACHARYA 

In Original Sanskrit ) 

FOUR VOLUMES 

Price to Advance Subscribers 

Rs. Ten Only. 

For Further Particulars Write to 

Messrs 

ASHTEKAR & Co 


POONA CITY. 


You have a strong appetite 
but how to appease it is the question, 


TASTEFUL AND DELICIOUS TOOD IS THE CRAZE OF THE DM 
BUT HOW TO SUPPLY IT IS ANOTHER QUESTION ? 

T’s TASTE 

can supplj yon wliat is quite hatmless in excellent in 

its flavour, tasty in its use and possesses the unique quality m its marvell . 
ous effect of appetising 

You can use it with Curry, Fish, Dal, Rice etc , 

A tea spoonful of T’s Taste will save jou trouble, time and money 
why not then trj it at once. 

With direction m Tin He 1-4 only \ Post -^packing free 
Special.for Curry Re l-4lonly J 

SowpklTw annas 8 only, Post extra 
Apply , 

AGENTS T’s TASTES WORKS, 

WANTED. Post No 2, BOMBAY 
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by 

- Dr. Sir, 

RashbeharyGhose 

% ' Kt , C. S. I , £TC 

All varieties of subjects dealt \vith 
Political, Social, Educational etc. 
Demy 8vo pp — 

Price Paper Re. 1-0. 
xs Cloth vv 1-8 

1/ 1 Specimen Pages— o\ application 

B STORIES GE* 


'by Mrs M. S. Knig*ht 
' - - *> and 

P. K.^Mukherjee, Bar-at-I^aw 

These stories give a true insight into the 
various aspects of Bengalee Life 
D. C.T.6 mopp- 
Price Paper Re. 1*8. 

„ Cloth Rs 20. 

Specimen pages on application. 

.Chuckervertty Chatterjee Co. 

I IS, College Square, Calcutta. 


PLEASE NOTE. 

Timas' Roses are reliable. Thuas* Roses are 
healthy Thuas’ Roses are free flowering Thu&s’ 
Roses are fngrant. Thuas’ Own Selected, Nominata 
famous Rose grafts are @ Rs, 6, per doz. <L 
Innominata are @]Rs i 8 & r 8 per dor 

Opportunity should not be missed, because this ts 
the season for planting Roses. 

A*rain 

Indian Vegetables Seeds of is, t8 and 34 varieties 
in boxes are @ As 12, Re. r, and Rs. 1*4 respectively 
per box 

A Thuas & Co , Practic'd Botanists. 6 - 1 , Bagmsri 
Road STamchtola, Calcutta 

The Psychology of Musk 

BY H.P. KRISHNA RAO. 

Music is the language of the emotions and every 
ttnonoif nas us own pnysicai expression. 'Music ana 
painting are therefore the interwoven branches of the 
same Fine Art How every musical note expresses a 
particular feeling and how every Indian Rag delineates 
an emotion have been dearly explained with the aid 
of pictures A very interestirg and original work. 

Price Re t 4 o 
Apply to — 

H P KRISHNA RAO B.A. 

Professor of Music, 

Lakshmipuram, Mysore 

Pure Himalayan Medicines. „ 

1 r. PURE SHILAJIT-— A great Indian 
Tonic, 5 tolas for Rupees 5, One tola Re, f-4. 

2 ABRAK — A great Indian Elixir of 
ltfe — Rupees four per tola. 

3 MAMIRE-KA-ANJAN — A boon for 

the eyes Rupees -3 per tola. ' » 

Postage Extra. 

Johar Himalaya Company. 

P. O. Mamhiari, Almora. 


THE ASTROL<2, GICAL BUREAU 


“ • > PROP, s c. u - i - 

po T »J. -Lav*: 

Tn T , , mathematician Kepler, who discovered the laws of 

plntUT eeeiieiooa-of T aim by the 

conjunction* and a.pit, of the plant, has ,o,„££d » od ™">P;’ 1 ' d "V imwjto* belief” We drat set, rely 
with modern scientificasttologs, as de.eloprdmthe . ,‘" d 

prmtiples of astronomy and physics Wefts, adopt t'''. b ' S a pI 3 H Ait™I«sy as amended by 

modern research We in., to lie educated M)lS » t**' “ d , E “ ° ' h l* *™"“ D ? 1 » 

t.qeired ■ — the date, time aud place of both The V 1 ? mV S a m be predicted Intel the We’, 
or son's data Jhe.e,;a»d .hither mimed or s mlc ? ‘a if' 7 ™ to )"=«' oeil.ee of meets, 
(with pears of happening) Rs 5 For j years, £ 7 J'ZZ V VX T '« S '" lb 

pred, toons Es 10 Brief te. tee otl.fe, |odg oe M . oe e.',”'?’, I ^’V b - 6 "“"‘ profession, 

itc. R, 5 Same with the most important penods m ’ K 1 Ordinary per query R‘. e 

Charge, ,eat,sed-per V. P P Apply for for"™ » nd p ’“‘ p «” > , “ h «« |™»elf. »ddres. lit 
coiemoa, tattoo, to tt C MUKERJEE, Ch.rf “ d D.r.cto.to the ‘•Astrological Bureau," 

KAR 51 ATAR, E. I RY (chord) P.oTpectus , t ™ p „,f f '« appliance, 
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The Bengal Nursery. 


Rose grafts 
of our ow n se- 
lection pt as 
12 Kc I 8 2-8 
■»nd4 8per 
dozen 
20 Sorts 

country 


for this season 

at Rc t 4 

1 5 Sorts 

country 
iteasnn .flower 
s»eds at Re i 4 
delivered free 

AU sorts of rmt % Hower etc Plants and 
grafts from the experiments! trees of our 
own gardens at a moderate Price 
Apply far our Fncc lists 
Piopnetors — 

I C DAS & SONS, 

1 2 iy Manicktola Mntn Ro'td, Calcutta 



f HALF PRICE SALE I 

For one month only. 

Our Railway Regulator 

; aw * watch is an excellent time 
|f &wwdst»V\ *' ecpef ant ^ best suited for 
U ;i gentlemen Guaranteed for 3 

/ > carS Price Rs 5.140, 7 »4 0 
9-14 0, nowsoldforRs 2 15 0 
3t5o 4 15 O and BEST 
WRIST WaTCII With leather strap prlccRs to, 
now sold for Rs 5 Lady’s srze SILVER 
Watcii price Rs 14 now for Rs 7 Strong dnd 
reliable c ght Da\ WATCH in Nickel case open 
face price Rs 1 8, now sold for Rs 9 same ir 
silver case open face price Rs 24 now sold 
for Rs 12 Same in Silver Hunting casi 
price Rs 30 now softf for Rs 15 SpECIAt 
Offer purchaser of every watch will gel 
one fancy chain and purchaser of six at s 
time will get one free of the ‘same sort 

Competition Watch Co. 

25, Madan Mltra Lane (M) 
CALCUTTA. 


FUN FOR LEISURE HOURS Good Books at Half Price. 

1 rrmTjrarar 1 the hero and the SYmph. 

CON A Metrical English Translation of Kalidasa’s 

A Number of Ingenious v.k»morbas, by Aorobmdo Ghosh 
^ ,, c| Price Re 1. Half Price As. 8 

Puzzles with polu- 2 . irayagjdr allahabad with 


. 4 ♦ , 

On Application to — 

1 KAVIRAJ 
Manishanker Govindji, 
Shastri, 

A tanka Nigrah Pharmacy, 

214-, Bowbazar St , Calcutta. 


1 THE HERO AND THE jJYMPH. 
Metrical English Translation of Kalidasa’s 
Vikramorbasi by Aurobmdo Ghosh 

Price Re 1. Half Price As. 8 

2. IRAYAGJDR ALLAHABAD with 
57 illustrations ' ' 

Price Re 1-8 Half Price As. 12 

3 INTRODUCTION 10 INDIAN 
ECONOMICS by Rad ha Kumud Mukerjt 
M A P R S 

Price As 4. Half Price As 2 

4 PSYCHICAL RESEARCH AND 
MAN’S SURVIVAL OT BODILY DEATH 
by Prof Hiralal Haidar M A , P. H D 

Price As. 10 Half Price As. 5 

Postage Extra m all Cases 
The Modern Review Office, 

CALCUTTA 


r"?//)WV T i» A iw 
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• Malhame Tiryaq •' 

Panacea for Bad Sores 

Sores which hare been gir en tip as incurable even by qualified surge- 
ons, are positively healed bj- the use of this ointment uitli minor changes 
in the method of using it, all sorts of sores succumb to it. Price 
He 1 only. 

May be had from us also— Arsbailcin, a sure cure for chronic piles 
(Bavasir) Khtun or badi. Price Ks 2. Similar other well tried medicines 
for asthma whooping cough, car sores, nervous debility, ringworm, spleen, 
etc. Depend upon our sincere assurances. 

, .Medical advice free 

We have ancestral experience of Ayurvedic teatment and Marvell- 
ous prescriptions arc known to us as a result. Write to — 

R. S. Rajvaidya, at (tie General Mercantile Bouse, 

u Anarkali, Lahore. 


Half Price Sale! 

For One Month Only. 



Our “Satisfaction Flute” Harmonium is very Sweet and best suited for all climates 
and music. Guaranteed for three years WE UNDERTAKE TO REFUND THE 
PRICE IF NOT APPROVED WITHIN 7 days after delivery Prices '—SINGLE 
REED Rs* 38 , 45, SO, now sold for Rs 19, 22 8 and 25 DOUBLE REED price Rs 6o,?o ( So 
90 now offered for Rs. 30 35,40 and 45 BEST DOUBLE REED FOLDING HARMO 
NIUM, (winch can be played both by hands and legs) price Rs 130, now sold for Rs 65.' 
Every order must accompany one fourth the value in advance 

' NATIONAL HARMONIUM Co„ 

„ Telegrams ■ “Musicians" Calcutta Simla, T. S. O. (Af) CALCUTTA. 



6 EngUsh Works by 

Professor Benoy Kumar Sarltar M. A. Vidya-vaibhava. 

1 The Science of History and the Hope of Mankind 

/ T orgmans Gi EEN &. Co , London, New Yoi K ) Oo*an Svo vist +76 Price, 2s 6d, 

* The' hook S shows Unusually broad conception of history not commonly found in 
l lie BOOK * V , - . The main tendency is to show the paramount importance of 

Sd Lei LThe'dX Jn’. orLery »nXuon ^ 

^ O Basil ■' H 8 (Retired), T!u 

is;s *-*»- i*. btu* 

from Sanskrit with Introduction and Notes. 

r The Sicred Kooks cf the Hindus Vol Xut Panim Office j . 

With an Index by Narendra Nath Law M A- B i». Author of Studies m Ancient 

*' nd The Positive %3££JlS&** Sociology Book 1 Nonpolltical. 

' Witv, A P peL^r~XrtL'M £* £1- V, Prohor 

O— r -'** on.y 

'T !, S»W.° rrofesi'r’of Eeonomics ( Ombnifce ) -■ An important contribution to 

our knourledBO „ r . All , w of a Ulster) of Sanskrit Literature - It treats 

Prof MaCDONUX, l ux '°, ' a . lent ion to bibliography and references. ’ 

of many interesting topics Hindu Culture— A Contribution to Sodo- 

5. The Folk Studies in Hindu Folk Institutions 

relifilOUS s flies^in ^ ^ Raksbit B A ( Wisconsin ) 

( LONGMANS ), W Poblished by Longmans Green and Co London. 

W Utk, Dr Radhakumud Mookeiji, H A, Ph D Vidya vaibhava 
Workilby Ur. Kaonaicu d R , and scholar etc 

» 1 1 Man Shipp Inc and Maritime Activity from the Earliest Times. N 

1 A History of Indian S*}™ l * s ^ stni uan< Quarto 7 * « net 

.«Tf « , cuhiect well worthy of treatment which seems to have escaped the 
Lord Curzon ‘V 7. Xt congratulate you on having made so useful a contribution 
notice of previous students, ana 

to knowledge oHmlM- ^ ^ ^ Ret \) « Every authority o i the subject has been ransacked, 
^Mr^^'ffiSartSr.MATrditor Indian Anhquar) An exceedingly valuable pro 

due Hon * c “* a,nl y ,)'° rth rrom a the*choIar’s point of view the authors use of his documentary 

7 , admiration by its acuteness and industry ’ 

material enfor The Fundamental Unity of India (From H ndu sources) 

With an Introduction by 1 Ramsay Macdonald Mr With Map Crown 8 v a 3 s Gi net. 
"hr F W Thomas rhn in a country marked by so rniny diversities of climate race 
e and belief, ,t seems to me that it was worth while to dra \ attention to the idea of 
unit v which you have rightly traced in the variety of geographical and political conceptions, 
and m the possession of a common fund of culture which we may term Bral manic and wnicn 
has in fact spread beyond the bound of India itself dominating a wider spheic by you aptly 
named Greater India. Your work is characterised by much learning" » 

To be had of el! liook'clkr* 

— *rgr^m E'WAAVV' - 
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Bahadurganj, Allahabad. 
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The Sacred Books o! the Hindus 
Vo! XVI r Fart I 
The Matsya Puranam, 

Chapters I 12S 

Translation into English by^a Taluqdar of Oudh, with an Introduction and ten 
appendices containing several tables and diagrams Dedicated by permission to the 
Hon’ble Sir James Scorgie Meston, K C SI, LL. D Lieutenant Governor, U P. of Agra 
and Oudh Cloth bound, Gilt letters, Price ten (10) Rupees 

In reviewing this work, New India of Madras for 26 th August 1916, writes — 

The translation, done by an unnamed Taluqdar of Oudh is clear and accurate, and the value of ihe 
■work is enhanced by the add ion of an introduction and sexeral appendices in which an attempt is made 
to fix the date ef the Mahabharata War in the light of the add tional data afforded by this work These 
appendices further embody art cles on the origin of the Puranas, the date of the Matsya Purana, the 
Pauranic Geography and Chronology, contributed by that indefat gable writer Rai Bahadur Snsa Chandra 
Basu ViJyarama We Joo- forward with great interest to the other parts of the work which are soon 
to follow. 

II 

The Bible in India 

By Monsieur Loins Jacolhot, 

A cheap reprint Price 3 Rs No Educated Indian Should fail to read tt, 

III 

The Indian Literary Year hook 

Tor 1916 Price Two Rupees 

Very highly spoken of by the press and literary men of India. 

IV. 

The Brahmopanijat-Sara Sangraha 

Containing Sanskrit text and Commentary with an English Translation 
Price — 1 Rupee and 8 annas only 

V 

The Setasvatara Upanisad 

Containing Sanskrit text English translation with copious explanatory notes by 
Professor Stddheswar Vartna Sbastri, M A 

VI 

Shy ama Charan Sanskrit Senes 
The Brohmopanisat Sara Sangraha Dipiha 
Containing Sansknt text, Commentary and a Hindi translation Price One Re. only. 
Apply to the Manager, — Panim Office, 
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LETTERS 

Extracts trom old letters of Rabindranath Tagore 
( Specially Translated for the Modern Review). 

i .i 


1 . 

' Bandora, by the Sea, 
i j t - October : 1885 ’ 

W E - are in for a spell of heavy rain. It 
has been pouring for a week, and 
‘there is no sign of its stopping. 
Sitting, becalmed? in the glazed verandah 
closed m all round, I am enjoying it in a 
kind Of way, comfoitably wrapped up in 
myself, free from any intensity of emotion, 
all storm and turmoil outside 
• ' The helpless, unsheltered sea heaves and 
heaves, and blanches into foam. It puts 
me in mind of some tied-up mortster, strain- 
ing at its bonds, in front of whose gaping 
jaws we do build our homes on the shore ; 
like playing with the mane of a captive 
lion, helplessly submissive ; or smilingly 
watching a caged tiger lashing its tail, 
^ow iramense its 'strength "with Swelling 
{raves hkC the'muscles of a giant ! 

1 From the beginning of creation has been 
this feud between land and water ' the 
land slowly and silently adding to its 
•domain and. spreading a broader and 
broader lap for its children,— the sea reced- 
ing step by step, heaving and sobbing and 
beating its breast in despair. Remember 
it was the sea \\ hich was once sole mon- 
arch, utterly free. .The land which rose 
from its womb usurped its throne and ever 
since, the maddened old creature, with its 
hoary crest of foam, continually wails and 
laments, like King Lear, exposed to the 
fury of the elements. ' 



* onuiapur, 

October t 18S5 
O most puissant sub-deputy sahib, you 
who are riding on the crest of the floods tn 


the Bengal country, do you perchance care 
to learn that we are returning home,— that 
this letter and ourselves will be delivered in 
Calcutta with next Friday’s mail ? 

The chapter of our fxile is at an end and 
we leave behind the unfathomable sky, the 
unfettered breezes, the spreading fields, and 
the undisturbed peace of this place, "for 
Banstola Street, * the Jorasanko Lane 
turning, those hackney carriage stables, 
those fly-inlested sweetmeat shops, that 
dust, that nimble and rattle, that hurry 
and scurry, that bustle and hustle, into 
which we shall wholly give ourselves up. 
From our nest in these Asoka groves we go 
to our bnckwork cage, there to be impri- 
soned with all the other captives of the 
Calcutta Municipality. Does this news 
gladden you ? _ ■ ' 

Out of sight so long, my.purdah-veiled 
room now comes back ■> to - me. But 
where are you, your umbrella, your old 
shoes reposing on the door mat ? That fat 
little bolster of mine, —has she pined herself 
any thinner for the lack of us, I wonder ? 
My books are -peering out of their glass- 
enclosed zenana,— at whom ? My empty- 
hearted easy chair is waiting there, night 
and day, with outstretched arms, but* 
there is none to heed its silent call. The 
clock is ticking away, not given to much 
regard for others, absorbed in keeping 
count of the footsteps of time. And the r> ' 
harmonium ? With its silent music muffled 
in its baize cover, it is -at a" loss to make 
out to what on earth the clock, perched on , 
its bracket, is so busy keeping time. And. 
lastly, the walls arc looking on, wondering 
. o* 

* A miserable roadway, the □ the only thorough- 
fare between Howrah Railway Station nod ih e 
‘writer's family house in Jorasanko, Calcutta, 
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where the principal piece of furniture can 
ln\c gone off to In all that surging sea 
of humanity* which is Calcutta, the dark 
ness of my poor "bereaved room is the only , 
solitude I rotn within* its closed doors 
rises the n ailing call Rnbi Babu u u , and 
Kabi J) ibu s answering cry goes forth from 
here C o nui n g • 

Will it no longer be possible to have n 
sight of you in Calcutta 9 Hare you for 
the rest of your life immured 3 ourself in 
sub deputy-dom abandoning all hope of 
emergence ? Or Is this a final plunge into 
the lake of Law w ith the burden of office 
round your neck 9 Must \\c ilas, gue up 
all hopes of ha\ mg 3 ou with us in our ska 
ward flights and be content with remind 
ing each dther Srish Babu w as such a 
gooA fchtorv ' 


3 . 

April 1886 

Sub deputy sa b— 

Atvny to holy Gaya you have departed , 
but what pass is this to which 3 ou have 
brought me 9 The sight of you had be 
come such a craving with me that now 
for want of it 1 am fretting like an opium 
eater for bis habitual dose Indeed it is 
an opiate you have given me The little 
pills of fancy wtthwhicliyou used to regale 
me so cleverly stirred up my dreams keen 
ing me possessed with my Evening and 
Morning Songs while with closed eyes I 
blissfully unused witlun myself and you 
must have had many a quiet laugh at my 
dreamy mutterings 

This self-sufficient intoxication with 
ones own visions was surely of opium — 
and this is W hat you wrought on me \ ou 
would never speak of 3 ourself but always 
and o\ er again throw me back into 
rpy poems my -writings my words — 
and now spell bound 3 cm kept me efftthe 
time 1 The English nre charged with 
thrusting opium into Burma and Chinn 
but* you smuggled the stuff into m3 little 
'den vou fraud! 

Now, aften getting me into the habit 
you coolly walk away with your box of 
pills And sitting alone in this awful heat 
I tun left stretching and 3 awning Could 
l but see your umbrcll 1 m the corner your 
shoes at the door e\en that would be 
a consolation 


From your letter I gather that your 
human life is not happy jn the land of 


spirits,* and that your worl is your only 
comrade, in other words, your insepar 
able sub deputy ship is clinging to you hke 
a shad o \\ r \ ou are nbt relishing this just 
now/ but it 1$ not nh possible that in time 
you may come to ha\c an affection for this 
dev oted companion of 3 ours 

As for me 1 have nothing particular 
to do at present so with unbuttoned tunic 
ami relaxed bo iy I am engaged in airing 
myself Fortunately I can manage with 
out the opium for a while as there are * 
quite a collection of dreams bottled un in-J 
this bolster of mine nnd I have only to 
put my head on it for their intoxication 
to come streaming in The burden of the 
Balik magazine seemed so long to have 
made my head impervious to everything 
■t.Wft tW, fe 1 v.’K.ag.a.uj.o^.v. 
my fancies flit about with the south 
breezes ^ V , 

If only you could give me a river side 
garden —the river bank the shade of trees 
the open air of fields the mango blossoms 
the cooing of koeh a spring coloured f 
fecarf, a garland of b'lkul flowers hanging 
over my breast —and therewith yourself! 
The city of Calcutta and its political agita 
tions are intolerable in this spring time 
\\here is your garden 0 Srish Babu, and 
where are 3 ou 9 

^The Sanskrit poet has it that 01 separa 
tion and unton the first is better for m the 
state of bereavement the whole world is 
filled w ith the b-lo\ed But I cannot agree 
with that sage for rather thAn have a 
bevy of Snsh Balms all over the vv orld I 
would much rather have the one Snsh 
Babu near it hand I prefer the practical 
wisdom of the English laying, a bird »a 
one s clutches is worth ever so many more, 
iff the bush \V hat gay yOu Sir 9 


Apnl 1880 

A dij* afro I « as at G Babu s 

inere l led the conversation up to your 
Spring Festival m Bengal^ I was as- 
tonished to find that they all agreed in 
praising it lhe reason Tor my surprise 
was that it is one thing to enjov and 
another to praise A good thing is natur 
any pleasing no argument or criticism is 

. V®* 9 * the P [S r raa 2e where r tes for the bene6t 
of depart'd jp r ts ha»e to be p f formed Tr 
t The Spr ng colour is a primrose yellow Tr 
t Then com ng out as a scr at Tr 
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• necessary; but 'when it comes to praising, 
there is such a rush of pros and cons into 
the mind that to call a thing good becomes 
quite a difficult matter. 

One has to consider by whom it is 
■written, what there is in it, to what class 
it belongs and finally whether anything 
new has been said. And In -the meantime 
a devastating horde of ‘ifs’ and ‘huts’ and 
‘may bes’ swarm upon the scene and leave 
nothing enjoy ably fresh within miles. 
Enjoyment is such a delicate thing, it pines 
ana withers if you worry it with an elabo- 
rate array of reasons. Moreover profes- 
sional critics have a habit of bearing false 
witness against themselves,— even when 
they arc really pleased they labour to 
prove the reverse. But enough of the 
philosophy of criticism. 

I am curious to know how the general 
reader takes it when your hook is publish- 
ed. I should not be surprised if it gets 
liked, one reason being that you have 
created a living image of our cvcr-intimatc 
Bengal,— a thing no other Bengali writer 
has succeeded in doing. After reading most 
Bengali books 1 am left with the feeling 
that future generations may well doubt 
whether, at the time of modern Lengali 
literature, there was any Bcngnl at all ! 

You may have beam of the American 
philologist who asserts that the Sanskrit 
language, for which Panini wrote his Gram- 
mar, 1 never existed. He failed to find all 
Panini’s roots in its literature and so came 
to the conclusion that the kind of mare’s 
egg, which Panini was hatching, was never 
laid by any marc! There are languages of 
which the grammar has yet to be compiled, 
but who ever thought there could be a 
grammar of which the language was never 
(invented ? 

So 1 am led to apprehend that the 
future may give rise to an antiquarian, 
who can conclusively prove that the 
country of which Bengali was the language 
.had 'no existence. And in the torrent of 
his arguments poor Bankim’Babu’s beloved 
land’ of “pure water, sweet fruit and soft, 
cool breezes’’ will be swept clean away. 
They -will say Bengali was an academic, 
not a popular language, — though they will 
probably fail in precisely locating that 
academy. " 

Anyhow in your works the landmarks 
’ of that same country of Bengal are distinct 
enough, and our belief in the geography of 
Eastern India is restored to us. .The sons 


and daughters of Bengal you have pictured 
do not act and talk academics," and we 
gain a real insight into theipeveryday life 
and conversation. This never happens in 
the writings of others, much less of poor, 
ignorant me.* 

But I must not make yon too conceited. 
So here ends my critique. 

5 . 

Gbazipur, 1888. 

. I have just got your letter. It is now 
past ten. The unbearable heat outside has 
compelled us to close all the doors and 
winuows ; it is quite dark ; the punkha 
swings to and fro over our heads ; and the 
terrible west wind comes through the mois- 
tened Uius-kltus grass screens, tempered 
and cooled. So we arc not altogether 
badly off inside. And bending over that 
old desk of mine I am writing to you. 

I have already read your Phuljani in the 
Bharnti, and was on the point of writing 
to you then and there. But, I reflected, 
you arc late enough with your replies as 
it is, and if you go on getting letters with- 
out the trouble of answering them, you 
will become much too pampered,— that is 
just the way friends get spoilt. So I 
thought better of it. > * 

I like your stories immensely. There is 
no shadow of melodramatic mlsity over 
them, nnd they give us pictures we get 
from no other writer. Don’t you be going 
and getting entangled in historical or ethi- 
cal complications There are depths enough, 
in the simple human heart ; it is for you 
to go on telling us the ever-satisfying his- 
tory of the little joys and sorrows of the. 
daily life of ordinary' people. 

Bring into, your pictures that untiring 
life-stream with its liquid song of, human 
hopes and fears, unions and separations, 
flowing unheeded through the cool shades, 
of mango topes, by the banks of village . 
pools, to the cooing of koels, amidst the 
peace of morning and of evening. Accom- 
pany them with the music of the stirrings 
of hearts, sheltered by’ a peaceful nature in 
their nests among these shady groves, of. 
which the yearning cry ever and anon * 
rises to the skies with note of ‘ koel and , 
yellow-bird. Do not allow’ any complex 
character analysis or unusual fury- or pass- 
ion to muddy its sweet limpid ness. 

I am confident that if you can keep clear 

* This was before the w riter gained his experience 
of village life and began to write his own stories. * 
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of the big and the elaborate you will 
attain a place with the best of our nove 
lists No one has voiced the particular 
joys and sorrows of the real Bengali of the 
interior —on you falls that dutv 

Bankun Balm is the adopted child of the 
Nineteenth Century Where he has por 
trayed the modern Bengali he has been 
most successful but where he has tried to 
picture the old type he has had to im ent a 
great deal He has draw n some big per 
sonahties like Chandrasekhar and Pratap 
but they might have belonged to any time 
and place and are not specially Bengali 
No one I say has yet adequately told the 
life story of the patient submissive famtlv 
loving home clinging eternally-exploited 
Bengali ns he dwells in hts secluded corner 
of this tremendously busy w orld 


G 

Calcutta 1887 


Courage* Fear not’ W eek shall come 
after week but The lice A.* will come not 
Be reassured therefore 0 my friends’ 

Just fancy what an awful thing I w as 
on the brink of doing on the pretext of 
bringing out The DeeA I was about to 
obliterate all the remaining weeks of m3 
life 1 Month after month w ould hav e gone 
by with never a week in them to call my 
own And every single day would have 
been niter me with a big sticl leaving me 
nowhere to turn As King IPinschandra 
gave Ins all to the ascetic 1 iswnraitra 
only to lose heaven also in the end so 
would hav c been m3 plight — r or no one 
lias achieved immortality by writing for 
newspapers 

Spring has only just come in the south 
wind 19 blowing if anything this is cx 
nctly the occasion for hav mg a little music. 
One cannot at such a time keep an eye on 
the Pathan rising the Excise Department, 
the Salt Tax Reuter s telegrams and such 
like plagues of this earth — and In e such 
a sorry office is that of the w orld w ide 


spy 

So long ns youth is with us wcarein 
touch with n few seasons of Spring so in 
stenl of los ng these I think I W ill bring 
out the newspaper in m3 old age llicn 
mv 1 fe will no longer ba\c an open door 
"l" Imvc -stopped and I shall 
oohtiea t T« S 'l? Ut tn J ,lc]f hoarse preaching 
P In the meantime I have much 


* A wn ki y BC », paper „ h ch waa pr0Jtcte<1 Tr 


that is important left to do let me finish' 
that W hat do you say ? 

I w as chirmra u ith the account of Rani 
Saratsundan in yout letter "V ou are in 
deed fortunate in enjoying her affection 
ate regard Von will do well to write 
something about her life Because there are 
so many things w Inch obscure the vision 
of our ideal personalities we should take 
all the more pains to bnng^them into view 

7 

October IBS'! 

We have been spending a month a 
Darjeeling \our letter was awaiting nv 
in Calcutta and I got it on my return 
w as all along proposing to w nte to you 
but Providence disposed otherwise Thi: 
time it was not my fault I wasdowi 
w ith an attacl of lumbago and have no' 
fully recoi cred yet I lia\ e left m3* bed v 
is true but cannot sit up on a chair for nnj 
length of time 

\\ ith the exception of m3 middle portior 
the rest of my world is doing well A!j 
wife and little girl urc still ntDaqcclmg 
and I am suffering the pangs of separation 
alone m Calcutta But whatever om 
poets may sa} I have discovered that these 
pangs are not a patch on the pains of lum 
bago Sandalvv ood paste* does it no man 
ner of good moonlight nights* arc tcmblj 
aggravating and ns for the cool damp 
breezes of Malabar* I nra afraid to think ol 
them 

Will you solve for me the problem vv In 
the sorrows of separation should be a fit 
subject for poetising and not those ol lum 
bago ? The small of the back is not n 
small thing that much I bav c realised A 
man with a broken heart may yet stand 
erect but not he of the broken back No 
call of lov c or county or the w hole vv orld 
for that matter can distract him from his 
turpentine rubbing \ou have heard tell 
that gravity draws us by the middle, but 
I know b3 experience that this is the man 
nerm which Mother Earth shows her nficc 
lion for an afllictcd son 

Anyhow Snsh Babu let me implore you 
to profit b3 this misfortune of a friend and 
nev cr to be indifferent to the small of a Our 
back The breaking of the heart is after all 
but n metajhor but the breaking of the 
back is so much n matter of fact that it 

• The th ngs in wh cl) U e j> ti n;? lover *ecV» con 
to » on necord be to the old *«aoilir t jioctf Tr 
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leflectaaHy prevents ray writing more to 
you. 

You have ashed me about early marri- 
age ; we shall discuss that another time. 
For the present, say I, let him marry early 
who will, but may none be afflicted with 
lumbago. 

‘ 8. 

July : 1887. 

I have not been writing letters for many 
a long day ; letter writing is not an easy 
matter. Day after day passes away, and 
age is steadily coming upon me. Two 
years ago I was twenty-five, and now I 
am in my twenty-seventh year. This is 
the event which continually recars to me, — 
nothing else seems to have happened of 
late. 

, But reaching twenty-seven, is that itself 
a trifling thing,— to get past the meridian 
of the twenties on one’s progress towards 
thirty ? Thirty, that is to say maturity, 
the age of which people expect fruit rather 
than fresh foliage. Hut, alas, where is the 
promise of fruit ? As I shake my head it 
still feels brimful of luscious frivolity, with 
not a. trace of philosophy. 

People are beginning to complain : 
"Where is that which wc expected of you,— 
that in hope of which we admired the soft 
green of the shoot ? Arc we to put up with 
immaturity for ever ? It is high time for 
us to know what we shall gain from you. 
\Ve want an estimate of the proportion of 
oil which the blindfolded, mill-turning, un- 
biassed critic can squeeze out of you !” 

• . It has ceased to be possible to delude 
these people into waiting expectantly any 
longer. While I was under age, they trust- 
fully gave me credit; it is sad to dis- 
appoint them now that I am on the verge 
of thirty. _ But what am I to do, Srish 
Babu ? Words of wisdom will not come. I 
am utterly incompetent to provide things 
that may profit the multitude. Beyond a 
'snatch of song, some tittle tattle, a little 
merry footing, I have been unable to ad- 
vance. And, as the result, those, who held 
high hopes will turn on me their wrath 
but whoever did beg and pray of them to 
nurse these expectations ? 

Such are the thoughts with which I am 
assailed since one fine Bysakb* morning I 

* Aprit-May, the writer’s birth month 


awoke amidst fresh breeze and light, new 
leaf and flower, to find that I had stepped 
into my twenty-seventh year. 

The fact is, so long as a person is not 
fully known, curiosity and imagination 
combine to give him an attraction for you. 
Up to this twenty-fifth year you cannot 
really know anybody, you cannot say 
what he will be or can be, his possibilities 
exceed his actualities. But at twenty- 
seven you have a fair idea of the man, you 
feel he has become what he has to be, that 
he will thenceforth go on much in the same 
way, that nothing is left which may take, 
you by surprise hereafter. Many of bis 
associates have dropped off, some are still 
around him , and those who have remained 
wjJJ stay on to the end. There is no chance 
of new ties, no danger of fresh separations. 
So with this begins a comfortable period 
of life. A man understands himself and also 
others, and has no need to worry over un- 
certainties. 

The rainy season has come on here with 
thick clouds and incessant showers. Out- 
side there is the continuous patter of rain, 
the rolling of thunder, the whistling of the 
wind ; and occasionally the_ rattle of a 
passing hackney carriage. This is the time 
for friends to be together. 1 feel I should 
like to lean back on a bolster* and chatter 
away with them, unmeaningly. But under 
the bothersome British regime such things 
are not to be. It has left room for thunder, 
storm and rain, and there is no dearth of 
hackney carriages : but the ogre has al- 
ways its hundred and one office mouths 
open to swallow' whole every one of our 
fnends and deprive our soft bolsters of 
their rightful occupants. 

Where arc our pristine bolsters with 
their memories of the music and story and 
heart to heart talks of old, and where are 
you, and where am I ? Wherefore, ,0 best 
of friends, how ephemeral is .this world! 
In this last observation you will find the 
moral of my letter, which please lay to 
heart and leave out the rest ; and above 
all, be sure and write me an early reply. 

• A quilt or carpet oa the floor, or on a raised 
' divan, with big bolsters to lean on, {3 the usual 
furniture of a Bengal sitting room Tr. * . ' 

■ (To be continued.') - 
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KRISHNAKANTA’S Wl LL 


B\ Bankiu C hander Chatterjek 
[All rights reserved] 

Part the First 


CinPTER I 

I N the village of Hartdragram there was 
once a big zemindar whose name was 
Knshnakanta Koy He was a very nch 
man, the annual income of Ins estate 
being nearly two lacs of rupees This large 
property was acquired both by himself and 
ms younger brother, Ramkanta Roy They 
worked and earned money together car 
tying on ajoint household, and their aftec 
tion for each other was such that the one 
could never dream he might be cheated by 
the other The landed property was all 
bought in the name of Knshnakanta 

To the younger brother, Ramkanta a 
son was bom whose name was Govindalal 
After the birth of this child lie resolved, 
for its sake, to propose to his elder brother 

names as both had equal shares in it 
Though he was quite sun. that his elder 
brother -would never do wrong there was, 

as he thought, no knowing but that niter 

the death of their father, his nephe w s might 
trr to trick their cousin out of his Iegiti 
mite share of the property He thought 
of this, and though his mind was made up 
{o speak to his brother, lie waited and 
waited for aa opportunity till one day. 
being on n visit in one of Ills estates, lie fell 

111 How^Krishnakonta, who had the whole 
nroperty 10 his name, could if lie had been 
so inclined, hare depmed his late brother's 
soa of his right , but he w as not the man 
to do wrong He brought up his nephew 
along with his own sons tal ing good care 
of him and proriding for Ins education 
And in his mind lie had resolved . that be 
would leave him by will his brother's half 
share of the property 

Knshnakanta bad two sons, Haralal 
and Benodclal the latter being the younger 
of the two Besides lie hail one daughter, 
who was called Soilabati Now , the old 


man had recently made a will in which he 
had mentioned that after his death 
Govindalal should get his father s hall 
share of the property, while each of his two 
sons should have three sixteenths, and his 
wife and daughter one sixteenth each, of 
his own half share Haralal was a pert 
and rather refractory son of his father 
When he heard how the property had been 
disposed of he was greatly exasperated 
"What s this said he hurrying to his 
father "Our cousin has one half of the 
property and vou give us only three 
sixteenths each ■" 

‘ That’s all right,’ said Knshnakanta 
“I have given him, as his due, his fathers 
half share ’ 

1 \\ hat right had my uncle to the pro 
perty ? ’ said Haralal "Who is his son 
to ha\e a share in it’ \ou give me a 
pittance, and I am expected to support ray- 
mother and sister into the bargain Why 
should thev have any share at all ? Would 
it not ha\ e been just and reasonable if you 
had mentioned them in the \\ ill as being 
only entitled to maintenance ?" 

His words offended his father "My 
son ” said he, "the property is mine, not 
yours and I suppose I have a right to dis- 
pose cf it as 1 like ” 

"You have lost your senses,” cried 
Haralal ‘ I cannot allow you to do as 
you like ” 

"Haralal," cried Ins father in a passion, 
“am I to brook this impertinence from 
you ? Ifyou w ere a boy I would send for the 
good pedagogue and get him to give you a 
caning ” 

"At school I remember to have Singed 
lus moustache and I will not spare the 
will you may be sure ” 

Knshhakanta uttered not a word He 
tore up the will with his own hands, and 
in its stead had a fresh one made In it he 
mentioned one half of the property as 
Govindalal s right and the other half he 
disposed of by giving five sixteenths to 
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Bcnodelal, and dividing the remaining three 
sixteenths equally among his wife, daugh- 
ter and Haralnl. 

When Haralal came to know what his 
share was in the fresh will made by Ins 
father he left the house in a huff and went 
off to Calcutta. From there he wrote n 
letter to his father, the purport of which 
was as follows 

“I purpose to marry a widow. The 
pundits here say that widow marriage 
is not forbidden by the shastras. However, 
I know j'otl will he dead set against my 
marrying a widow. But if you will let me 
have one-half of the property and get the 
will registered at once I will give up my 
intention, otherwise not." 

His father wrote back to say that he 
was an unworthy son, and that he would 
surely cut him off with .a Shilling if he car- 
ried out the intention he had expressed in 
his letter. 

A few weeks after, however, Hews reach- 
ed Krishnakanta that he had married a 
widow* ' - 

The old man tore up the will again : he 
w anted to make a fresh one. 

Within a stone’s throw of Krishna- 
kanta’s house there lived a man whose 
name was Brahmananda Ghosc. He was 
a harmless roan, and was a sort of 
protege of Krishnakanta ; for Krishnakanta 
liked him and helped him with money from 
time to time. Brahmananda was an excel- 
lent penman, and whenever there. was a 
will or other document to be written he 
was, as a rule, asked to do it, for which he 
Was paid Something. * 1 

Krishnakanta tore up the will and sent 
for Brahmananda. “Come here,” said he 
to Brahmananda, “after you 'have taken 
your meal. I want 1 you to write a fresh 
will." . ’ ’ 

When Krishnakanta gave this injunc- 
tion to Brahmananda Benodelal was there, 
and he said, "Why do you want to change 
the will again, father ?" 1 

“This time I want to < disinherit your 
elder brother, and I am resolved to do it,” 
said Krishnakanta in a 'serious tone of 
voice and looking very grave. ‘ J 

1 "Oh, that’ would be very cruel, father. 
You ought to 'think' of his orphan child. 
Yon should not punish the inndeent < boy 
for the fault of his father." , *» 

“Well, I will give him one-six tyfourth 
for his share in the property." ^ ,r u 
“Oh, that’s almost no thing.' ' 1 


“How do you say so said Krishna- 
kantn. “The income from my estate is 
nearly two lacs of rupees, and onc-sixty- 
fourthor three pies’ share means an in- 
come of upwards of three thousand rupees, 
and that’s enough. I can’t— I won’t give 
more.” 

Bcnodelal tried hard to persuade his 
father, but the old man was firm. ' 


CHAPTER II. 

After he had eaten his meal Brahma- 
nanda was preparing to take his accus- 
tomed nap w hen Haralal stood before him. 
When he saw Haralal he was rather snr- 
prised. ( 

“Hallo ! my dear sir, you are coming 
from Calcutta*?" he asked. j > • 

“Yes," said Haralal, sitting down on 
the bed near him. “I arrived two days 
ago ; I have been hiding somewhere. 
Father is going to make a fresh will, eh ?’’ 

“I am told so,” said Brahmananda.' 
“This time he is going to exclude me 
altogether." „ 5 

“Is he ? But, I don’t think he is in earn- 
est." , , , 

“I know he is/’ said Haralal. “You 
write the will of course ?’’ . , 

‘•Why, I can’t refuse, you know," said 
Brahmananda. . » , 

“Nobody wants ypu to refuse/;,' Said 
Haralal. “But come, I want -ip give you % 
something." !lM ^ 

/.‘What ?. a, drubbing ?” said Brahma- 
nanda with a laugh. , , il , «. u- 

“Damnyou," said Haralal.'. “I am sen. 
ous. A thousand rupees. Wpuld , you like 
to take it ?", , , 

"Where is the fool who will not bie to 
take it if he can get it for nothing ?’* n 
“I don’t mean, ( for nothing,” said 
Haralal. "Ifyouwishto get it you will 
have to earn it." 

“* “How ? By marrying a widow ?” 

’ "Why, what harm is there ?" * .* 

“None at all. But the thing is f am too 
old to marry.- Don’t you think 1 am ?’» 

"Well, apart from jokes,” said Haralal, 

“I want you to do something— the thing 
I am here for, and which is of great import- 
ance to 'myself A thousand rupees -is a ’’ 
round sum, and I will give you a chance of 
earning it.- <1 khaw you are the fit' man or 
I wouldn’t come to you.’’ > And he put a 
bundle of fresh currency notes in Brahma- 
nanda’s hand. “I pay you five hundred 
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rupees in advance/’ he said, “and jou must 
Bet about the business nt once ’ 

Brahmannnda counted the notes in his 
hand “What shall I do with tins 
money ?*' he said, looking up to Haralal 3 

faC “ You may hoard it, if you like * 

“But what is it you wish me to do 
asked Drahmananda 

“To begin with, then,” said Haralal, 
“make two pens so that both will write 

^ “That’s easily done," said Brahma 
handa And he made tw o pens, which he 
did ho skilfully that When he wrote with 
them to test their reliability both w ntmgs 
were lound to lia\e exactly the same 

nP “Tor the present,” said Haralal, “nut 
one of these tw 0 pens in your box. when 
goto write the will take it with you 
for vou must write with this pen The 
other should be used in writing what I 
shall dictate toaou kouhavc good mlt 

” Emaaaada ?ook out Ins ink pot and 
taking a dip of ink formed a few letters 

r.'naralSfooked closely at the writing 
“This ink will do," he said "Take your 
Inkstaad with jrou when you are going to 

^Wl!v, what's the good > You have 
nert ana inkstand in your house, said 

br ?S™st"do ns r you, and not 

-trt^h^o and- inkstand 

" uoE’rtainly I didn't think of it" 
j Haralal thrn pladed We .Sheets of blank 
paper in Brallmnnanda S hand 

• Oh this is lust the sort of paper your 
futh° ’uses in writing documents," said 
Brabmananda , 

"f kno'.v that Had that is why I pro 
cured them," said Haralal 'Now write 
SSTtto^n and.uk what I am going to 

" ^tohmananda-wrote a will to HoratoPs 

1 1 The purport of it was that 

Kmtinaknnta^Roy /willol three fourths 
of Ins property to his son 'Haralal 
Hiving three sixteenths to BenOdelal and 
“ , the ’ remaining one-sixteenth 


equally among Ins wife, Gobindalat, 
Soilabati and llnralal's boy 

“Now who is to sign this 7 ” Mid 
Brallmnnanda when he had finished 
writing , , , 

Haralal took the will from bis hand, 
and w rote Knshnakantn Koy s name 
and the names of four w it nesses in it 
“Whj, this is a forged will, ' said 
Brabmananda , 

“Yes, ’ said Haralal , 1 but I will tell 
3 ou what to do” 

“What is that ? ’ asked Brabmananda. 
•When you go to w nte the will, take 
this concealed in your shirt pocket 
Write what father will dictate When, 
after 3 ou have finished writing, and the 
will has been read out and signed, you 
take it up to pat your signature to it, 
which you must do with your back turned 
to all, you w ill take this opportunity of 
changing the w ill, which you can easily da 
There can be no suspicion, for both wills 
must be very like in appearance, the 
writer and paper, and the pen and ink 
being the same in both cases Then you 
give my will to father, and bring father s 

t0 Brabmananda reflected a little, and 
then sdid, "It is a very clever idea to be 
snre " 1 * 

As hew as, however, silent for a while 
Haralal asked, 4 What is it 30U are 
pondering in your mind 7 ’ 1 , 

“I dare not have any concern in this 
business ” 6aid Brahmananda ' Tokeyonr 
money back.’’ 1 

Haralal held out lus hand to receive the 
notes , and he whs just about to leave the 
room when Brahmananda called him back 
"When do you pay the rest ? he asked, 
finding it very difficult to overlook such 
a tempting ofler t 

“When the tiling has been done, and 
you have brought my father’s will to 
me,” said Haralal 

The temptation, 1 must confess, is 
much too great to Tcsist ” ■> 

“You accept the offer then 7 ’ 

‘ I cannot help accepting it,” said 
Brahmananda “Hut I think ft is very 
difficult to change the w ill /I very much 
fear I shall be caught in the act ” r 
“Well,” said Haralal “I will doit 
before 3 our eyes, and let me see if you can 
detect it.” 

Haralal certainly possessed some skill 
in sleight of hand as in imitating another s 
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'nanda’s niece, Rohini, was busied in, pre- 
paring the evening -meal. At Brahma. 

nanda’s house he was quite free to look in 
where he liked. > * 1 

Rohini was \ oung and handsome.. She 
was a widow, but she never much cared to 
live as a high caste Hindu widow' ought. 


handwriting. He put the will in his pocket, 
and taking a piece of paper made as it lie 
would write something on it, when in a 
trice the will in his pocket and the paper 
in his hand had changed places without 

b !b3SS1 .of Mve t“S SBS 

Brahraananda practise the trick under his 
guidance for nearly a couple of hours until 
he had quite mastered it. ' ’ 


Haralal then took his leave, saying that 
he would call again in the evening. , 

When he had gone a great fear seized on 
Brahraananda. If he carried out what he 


which she had got at her marriage. How- 
ever she certainly abstained from eating 
fish.’ In matters of food, .like all .other 
widows in gentle families, she was strictly 
a vegetarian. Besides her personal attrac- 
tions which were by no means inconsider- 
able ’ she possessed certain accomplish- 


, . , . at U® rnents ■ for example, she excelled in cookery, 

had taken in hand, and was caught, he ™ . » the l nee dl e with skill, and 

was sure to be dragged to court ; and who known to have a knack in certain 

offence, n be^;m^ns^ned for HFe.^There'could — ‘“S'””*' She 

be nothing more foolish tlian to engage in 


other things requiring ingenuity, 
was liked by her neighbours, for she 
s useful to them. Her late husband’s 


such a risky affair as this. Though he "^eSs and hers had been long dead ; so 
itill wavered , P* . * under the Q f her uncle, who 


thus debated in his mind he still wavereu , i , mder 

but at last he resolved td have nothing {^^2^ 
to do with the business. chilafor her obedience and for attending to 


CHAPTER 111 


every household w'ork besides her regularly 
attending to the duties of the kitchen., , 
While she was engaged in cooking, a 


Brahmananda returned home after dark, " vrat,“thai lay near the door with ‘her 

having finished the business of wnbnp the tabby ca , ^ ber fore - 

will. Almost as soon as he set foot m the 4 ieaa res.«ub cnrnp fried fish held 

house he met Haralal, who had been eager- oo ' \ RolunVs attention happening 

iy awaiting his return tote attracted towards her, she cast a 

All nght? .asked Hamlal menacing look at the animal. But the 

> “I wish ! could get the moon to give to menacing ^ it aSa hint ior her 

Sa ‘ d S be offftook it as an invitation to 


tne uiius '»**'•-* , - 

V 'n’u^ - His sudden appearance and the creaking 

w!?h ‘this Brahmananda returned the ° f -Eohin? dr?w‘ ' 

forged will , and, the bundle of notes ,to Seeing Haralal, Rohini .drew 


Haralal. , 

Haralal was in a great passion. He al- 
.most shook with rage. "Fool!” he exclaim- 
ed, "I least thought you would disappoint 
me. But you are worse than useless To 
have failed to do what could be done by 
a woman ! Shame on you 1 t I am off ; but 
should any one get the 1 scent of ^ wliat 
passed betw een you and me, 1 will not 
spare you.” 

“Oh, never fear,” said Brahraananda. 
“I will not breathe a word of it to any 
one.” 

Leaving him Haralal went round and 


Seeing HaralaL Rohini drew her veil a 
little over her face, and rislngand standing 
with her eyes looking on, the ground, asked, 
"When did you come , home, uncle ?” 
Rohini called Haralal uncle although she 
had no relation with him. - * 

"I came yesterday. A word with you, 
Rohini,” said Haralal. , 

She was rather amazed. “U ill you take 
your meal here, uncle ?” she asked. 

"I can’t say now' ; I may,” said Haralal. 
"Rohini,” he said again, fixing .his eyes r 
on her, “do you remember when yon tbok 
a journey to the Ganges to bathe ?_ It 
was on a memorable occasion and jt 


looked into the , kitchen where Brahma- happened that on your way back you were 
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separated from the people with whom you 
went.” ' ", 1 

“Yes,” said Rohini with her, eyes still 
fixed on the ground. * 

“You lost your way,” he went on ; “and 
yon got into n field where you came in the 
way of some bad characters. You rcmcm- 
l«r It well of course ?” 

• ' “Oh jes, Iilo.” „ _ , , 

• ' “Why were they after von ? They had 
k bad motive. It wfts I who delivered you 
from their hands.” 

“You happened at that time to be 
riding across,” said Rohini. “Oh, I can 
never forget it. How I wish I could do 
something to show my gratitude to you. * 
“Yes, you can do something for me, 
Rohini, if you wish to. There cannot be 
n more opportune time for it than the 
present. I am sure yon can do it, for it is 
not n difficult thing to do. Now, will you 
do it for me ? Say, will you ?’* 

“Yes, I will.” said Rohm!. “I can even 
‘ lay down my life, if necessary, to do you 

,SCT “Bravely spoken. I am right glad to 
hear that you are ready to serve me. VI ell, 
you may have beard that father has made 
afresh will in which he has excluded me 
altogether from any share m his property. 
Here is a false will I have prepared just as 
3 it were made by my father. All you 
have to do is to bnng me his vn\\. Pitting 
this in its place. You can do it, 1 know, 
for yon arl vc*7 intdl.fcmt Dr.id« you 
are quite free in our house, and my father 

ll - k 'RoS''SSSrf. "Oh, I cannot do 
that,” Said she ; “po, not even for all the 
property of your father. Anything but 
that, and 1 will most willingly do it. 

“Don’t decide so hastily ” said Haralal. 
“It is not too much I ask of you, and you 

d?it.°?t'i9 against my 
“^bomSa^orthkns,” ho raid a 

little vexed. “It is all talk with you.’ . 

- “I cannot steal the Will,” said £bhim. 
“Have we not eaten your /others 
salt? Would you liave me be faithless 

. *° “Son Haralal raw that it 
'to try to induce her by argument, he said, 
“Here, Rohini— here is a thousand rupees 
1 for you. You must do it for me. You must 

'Rohinidediw^thc offer with thanks. 


“What you propose,” said she, “is highly 
objectionable, and therefore I must refuse 
to do it.” 

“Rohini,” sighed Haralal, “you are 
nothing to me ; so I should not be surprised 
nt your refusing to do what I ask of you. 
Had my wife been livingnow I should have 
had no need to ask you. 'She would have 
done it for me, I know she would.”" 

Roluni smiled. _ f 

“What makes you smile ’ asked 
Haralal. 

“The mention of your wife,” said Rohini, 
“puts me in mind of the report that you 
wish to marry a widow. Do you really 
mean to do so ?“ ' ' 

“Why, yes ; but it is difficult to find 
one to my liking.” 

"I may tell you what we think,” said 
Rohini. “We can never like to see vou 
remain a widower nil ydur life. You 
ought to marry again, if not for your 
own sake, for the sake of your child at any 
rate. We should be happy indeed -to see 
you take a wife. Ana we 'don’t care 
whether it be an unmarried girl ora 
widow you choose for your partner in 

“Widow marriage,” said Haralal, “is 
not forbidden by the shastras.” 1 

“I am told so,” said Rohini. ’ ' 

“Why don’t you marry again, Rohini ? 
I have no objection to you, not nt all, for 
you arc young, handsome and useful.”, 
Rohini blushed, drew her veil' so as to 
completely hide her face,' and sat down 
again to mtnd what she was about. 1 
“Well, it is useless to wait any longer, 
so I must be off,” said Haralal, fetching a 
deep sigh And he had walked up to the 
door, and was just about to leave the 
kitchen when Rohini called to him, saying, 
“I cannot bear to see you go disappointed. 
You may leave the will. I shall see 
what I can do.” 

Haralal’s face grew bright. He returned 
and put tlie will and the bundle of notes 
in her hand. ’ ‘ 

“Take your money," said Roliini. -“If I 
do it, I will do it for your sake, not for the 
sake of your money.” 

Haralal gave her many thanks; and he 
took his leave, saying that he was very 
pleased with her. 

CHAPTER IV. ‘ * 

At about eight o’clock that night 
Krishnakanta Roy was reclining on a 
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luxurious cotich in his bedroom, smoking 
a curly pipe with a golden mouthpiece, ana 
dozing under the influence of his favourite 
intoxicating drug, opium, of which h£ 
usually took a large quantity. He was id 
a drowsy state, between sleeping and 
waking, and dreaming of odd and strong^ 
things He dreanied tint Haralal had 
bought the whole of bis property at a 
nominal price of Rs. 50. Again it seemeo 
to him that he had lost all his goods nnd 
money and landed property, and was worse: 
off than a man in the street At anothef 
' time he thought that somebody had steal' 
thily entered the room with the intention 
of filching his opium, which he always kept 
safely locked up in his chest of drawers. 
While he was in the midst of one of such 
dreams. Rohini entered the chamber very 
softly. “You are sleeping, grandpa?” she 
said, approaching the bed with a cautious 
tread* Rohini called him grandpa and loved 
to cuU okes with him. 

“Who are you ?_ Nundy said Krishna-' 
kanta._ ‘‘When did you leave the hills? 
.Where is your master?” 

* ‘‘Who do you mean, grandpa?” asked 
Rohini. _ 

. i ‘‘.Who do 1 mean ? I mean yourmaster— 
your master, the chief of the gods, whose 
abode is among the snow-capped mourn 
tains. What a noodle you are, Nundy 1” 
i i "Why do you want him?” again asked 
Rohini ^ 

“TelLyoW master I cannot lend him 
the money he wants except ou good 
security. Do you understand ?” 
r "Oh, are you dreatriing, grandpa ?” 

* • ‘jThis roused Krishnakanta from hfe 
dream. "Who are you? Rohini?” he 
asked, watching her narrowly from under 
his half-closed eyelids. "You look charm' 
mg to night, lassie. I am not so old as yovi 
think. Have you any objection to me ?" 

‘‘None at all,” said Rohini with & 
laugh. u t 

, "Oh, so t glad. What do you want ? 
Come for opium, I suppose?" 

“What have I to do with opium?” she 
laughed. “But I know you can’t spare any 
of your opium. ^ It is more precious to yoil 
than gold and sih er." 

"Then what are you here for ?” said 
Krishnakanta. 

**\Jnde says that he thinks you forgot 
to put your signature to the will.” 

“How is that? I am sure I didn’t.” 

"How am <1 to know? He says it w a? 


an oversight, and that is why he has 
sent me to you.” 

“It is very strange. I well remember I 
put my_ signature, and I think there can 
oe no -mistake about it.” 

"What’s the good of talking ?” said 
Rohini. "Had you not better look at the 
will to make sure ?” 

“Well, then take that light there,” said 
Krishnakanta to her. And he rose and 
took a key from underneath the pillow 
on which he had been resting his head, and 
opened a little fancy box with it. Out of 
it he took a curious key and opened a 
drawer while Rohini was holding the 
light, and having groped for a while drew 
out the will with a rather shaky hand. 
TYirafowm sent fAart Y*tnt Ya tot J r. mA YAs, 
spectacles, and having fixed them on F his 
nose with some difficulty, for’ lie felt a 
little drowsy at the time, looked for his 
signature in the will. 

"Here you are,” he exclaimed.’ "Here 
is my signature, Rohini. I think I am not 
too old to remember anything.” 

‘‘Certainly you are not,” said Rqhini 
with a smile. "But 1, will go now and - tell 
it to my uncle.” With this she left him and 
was qmckly gone. , 


It was midnight, and Krishnakanta 
was fast asleep in his bed. Suddenly he 
awoke and thought he found the room 
was dark. Usually a lamp burnt all 
night in his room ; and he seemed to 
wonder why there was no light. Presently 
he thought lie heard a sound of, the turning 
of a key. It even seemed to him that some- 
body was moving in the room, and that 
he came and gently handled the 'pillow on 
which he was resting 1 bis head/ But he 
was so deeply under the influence of 
opium that he could apprehend nothing 
clearly. He was not quite sure there 
was no light in the room, for he was so 
drowsy that he could hardly open his eyes. 
"When he opened- them for a* moment -he 
thought the room was dark; but he 
imagined that he was in jail. Presently it 
seemed ‘to him that he heard a creaking 
sound, and he thought it was the< warder 
locking up the cell. After a little time he 
woke Up again. He felt for his pipe, but 
could not find it. “Here, Hari,” he valle'd 
for the servant who slept near his master’s 
bedroom at night. 
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Krishnakanta slept in n. room half \va> lime his will was removed and a false 
between the inner and the outer part of will was substituted in its place 
Ins house He called nntl dropped off into (To be continued ) 

sleep again Within this short spict of Translated by 

D C Rot 


AFTER I HE WAR IN INDIA 

Dy Da Sodiiisdra Bose ua.piid, Li cturer is tiip State University op 
Iowa, USA, AvrnoR of * Some Aspects or British Rule in Iadia ” 


T HESE arc cataclysmic times threaten 
ing to take the world back to the 
midnightof barbarism We are wit 
nessinp the most horrible man made 
calamity since the world began, the 
Christian nations of Europe arc rending 
ode Another with the fury of the wild 
beasts of Africa It is such a savage 
brutalizmgstruggle that it beggars all des 
f cnption With cannon and rifle fire with 
flaming liquids and pbisonous gases coun 
tries have been deYasted towns and cities 
left in black ruins thrones shaken in the 
dust, nations trampled down and peoples 
wiped out like so many figures on the board 
Sacred treaties between governments have 
been blown away in the blast as If they 
were but shreds of paper The whole fabric 
of international relations is tottering and 
;s on the verge pf collapse, and the end is 
not yet 

Dreadful as is the catastrophe, it pro- 
mises to inaugurate an enlightened era 
for Europe If the French Revolution 
achieved only a partial emancipation of 
European nations who can deny that the 

S resent war will complete the process ’ 
len who are intimately in touch with the 
inner European political circles do not 
hesitate to Bay that whoever wins Poland 
will be free Indeed the Czar of Russia 
has already declared bis intention, appq 
rently with the approval of the allies 
to restore the ancient boundaries of 
Poland and give its inhabitants a 
complete autonomy The Czar has also 
suspended the Russianizing campaign 
against Finland and promised a more 
liberal policy towards the Finns Thu9 
Russia the strongest citalelof reaction 
has started full speed on a process 


of en'irc renewal " This is only a small 
beginning The war will also produce 
miuy beneficent results for France and 
England They will have— to quote 
Lincoln s phrase of other days— a new 
birth of freedom And what of Germany ? 

Nowhere will the ideals of democracy,” 
assures C6unt Herman Keyserliog the 
distinguished Russian philosopher 'gain 
more grounds than on German sod * It 
may be therefore that ev*n such a fright 
ful disaster as this war is a blessing in 
disguise for Europe 

But what will be the destiny of India 
after the war ? In the terrible tempest of 
blood and iron which has hurst upon 
Europe, India as a member of the British 
empire lias found herself ranged 1 on the 
side of England And already India has 
contributed mightily with immense sacn 
flees of blood and treasure- to English 
success Indeed the gold the blood, the 
spirit of Hindustan, as it appears at this 
distance, have become essential to th< 
truimph of allied arms No nation can, 
however afford to b* led into a war for 
empty sentiment ior mere motives of 
self abnegation and self-denial The days of 
the kmght-crrant are over Wars of senti 
ment do not belong to the twentieth 
century world life they belong to the 
time of King Arthur a Round Table 
The modern war can find its justification 
m the protection and advancement of 
national interests And since Indians may 
not be particulary keen about constituting 
themselves as an evangelist agency the 
questions to be asked in India are What 
will Hindustan obtain as the equivalent 
of her great contributions ? How should 
her sacrifices be transformed into substan 
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tial benefits ? Will she gain any political 
advantages ? Will she be better able to 
defend her economic interests against for- 
eign aggressors ? These straightforward 
questions should be answered fairly and 
squarely. 

The coufliet in Europe is no excuse for 
neglecting oar own affairs in India, where, 
as ex-viceroy Hardinge said in his farewell 
dinner at Delhi, "we do not feel the shock 
of battle, as the nations of Europe.” The 
conditions of India demand a thorough 
scientific study. Some men, it is true, will 
not listen to this. They prefer to hang up 
every question till doomsday, if they 
can. They are not able to see beyond the 
end of their noses. Leaving things to their 
fate for an indefioite period is not a matt’s 
x sized way of meeting a duty. 

Of the host of problems which crowd in- 
to one's mind, the question of Indian immi- 
gration^ of vast importance. Indians are 
still beiog *■ humiliatingly discriminated 
against' and their national honor and 
dignity openly flouted in Australasia, 
South Africa, and Canada. Just now* a 
new Asiatic Exclusion bill is before the 
United States Congress. Japan and China, 
through their ambassadors at Washing- 
ton, have lodged vigorous protests with 
the American government against the 
fneasure, and demanded that their subjects 
Should be allowed to enter the United 
States J on the same terms as Europeans. 
To add insult to injury, the bumptious 
Japanese ambassador, Viscount Chinda, 
brazenly declared that one of "his chief 
objections to the exclusion bill is to the 
lumping of Japanese and Indians in the 
same sentence. It is humiliating to Japan, 
Chinda contended, to "be classed with the 
people of India 1 Could impudence go any 
further ?' President Wilson being over- 
anxions to placate the Japanese govern- 
ment _is exerting 1 a strong influence upon 
'Congress to meet the wishes of Nippon. 
And at this writing (May 29), the Senate 
Committee on Immigration has decided to 
yield to the dictation of the 'Japaaese 
ambassador. 5 The committee' has voted 
unanimously to record an amendment 
striking out the exclusion clause held objec- 
tionable by the island empire, and subs- 
tituting therefor a provision barring From 
the United States practically all Asiatic 
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peoples except - Japanese. If Congress 
accepts the amendment of the committee, 
which is a foregone conclusion, the Japa- 
nese, alone of all Asiatics, will be' entitled 
to admission into this country. A signal 
victory to cunning Japanese diplomacy 
and to power of arms l Now, who was 
conserving Indian interests in Washington ? 
The British ambassador ? He has not 
raised his little finger against the exclusion 
legislation. f 

Our domestic problems are just as 
serious as foreign. Take the matter of 
liquor traffic. Tre British chancellor said 
the other day that the empire is fighting 
Germans, Austrians and/ liquor, and that 
the most dangerous is liquor. He is right. 
Alcohol wastes motherhood, debauches 
fatherhood, and slays manhood. The 
demon rum kills the baby, deforms the 
child, weakens the" man, increases the 
death-rate, produces crime and poverty, 1 
and transmits its evil effects to generations' 
unborn. Oh, the pity of it all 1 The liquor 
traffic must go. Nay, it is already going. 
Even Russia with its elementary civi!iza-‘ 
tion has blotted out the liquor trade.' 
All European nations are giving the subject 
such earnest consideration as they never 
did before. On this side of the Atlantic, 
Canada is putting severe restrictions onT 
drinking. With the exception of ‘Quebec, 
every province in Canada has taken steps 
to restrict, if not prohibit, the" liquor 
business. And the chances are that by the 
spring of 1917 the whole of the Dominion' 
will be under prohibition; The pot house 
and run hole have been for years making' 
ugly spots in English manhood. Realizing 
this, the King of England in last_ April, a 
year ago, put a bar on wine, spirits,' and. 
beer at all his palaces. The English 
Government, too; is putting /the' clamps 
down on Jiguor traffic. According to a 
statement given out'April, 1916, by 1 Lord 
D’Abernon, bead of 'the government’s 
central liquor control board, Hhe i'drinb 
evil in England has been cut in two in dess 
than a year. "It is often said, Man ‘cannot 
be made sober by an act of Parliament,' ” 
his lordship stated, 1 "but my belief is that 
under a really effective system of regulation 
three-fourths of "the drunkenness which 
prevailed before the 'war would never 
exist.” - ii'- 

There is, then, a World-movement' to* 
ward suppressing liquor. But how does 
India stand in this movement ? Statistics 
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Show an alarming increase of the consump- 
tion of intoxicants They arc sending 
hundreds and thousands to their untimely 
deaths Has not the time came to call 
halt? Has not the hour struck to over 
haul the Indian excise policy ? 

Sociologists the world over arc at one 
that poverty ts a social disease, and that 
poverty is as unnecessary and inexcusable 
as malana, yellow fever, or bubonic 
plague Nevertheless, poverty is India s 
real sore spot, real weakness At this 
moment hundreds of our people are being 
slain by famine right to our own country 
Can wc for one moment forget the terrible 
suQerings, the awful death agonies of 
these innocent victims? Indians have a 
duty to themselves to their children, and 
to their nation There is no law, it is 
a commonplace to remark, higher than 
the law of self preservation Charityand 
good deeds should begin at home, though 
they need not and should not end there 
Why then should any one prate about 
‘ long distance” philanthropy is more 
than I can understand It reminds me of 
the story of the sentimental American 
lady found wildly weeping b*cause she had 
just heard how cruel they were to cats 
in Persia m the thirteenth century ' If the 
press reports can be relied upon, the people 
Qf Hindustan are expending a great deal 
more emotion upon war stricken Belgium 
than famine stricken India How unnatur 
al l Enlightened patriotism should open 
its heart and its purse to relieve the suffer 
mgs of India first When will tt be time to 
be a true Indian, to cherish our own blood, 
to settle our own dark problems of misery 
t»nd wretchedness before tinkering; with 

f iretentious world problems in a distant 
oreign country ? 

This frightful monotony of the horrors 
of sword and bayon et ca nnot go on for- 
ever Some day jtiaffst'come to an end 
What will then the to morrow of the com 
mercial world be? The Russian Finance 
Minister, M Barte, has remarked that the 
real war has not yet started The war 
against Germany will only begin in earn 
est when peace is signed It will mean a 
bard business w ar, a fierce economic strug 
gle, a ruthless commercial nationalism, a 
remorseless financial imperialism In this 
back to back wide reaching conflict for 
commerce there will be— to nse the langa 
age of war-— oflensive all along the front 
and no quarters given or asked ’ The 
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American nnd P arop“an nations are 
already laying plans for gigantic inter 
national commercial warfare In the United 
States the subject is being stulied and 
worked out with red hot passionate inter 
cst They have already formed a mammoth 
organisation to finance and conduct large 
commercial and industrial enterprises in 
foreign countries This concern, which 
goes by the name of American Internation 
al Corporation, is capitalised at Ks 
ICO 000,000 The activities of this world 
utnbitiou* organization will mark the 
formal entrance of the United States as the 
star player in the drama of world wide 
commercial supremacy 

Europe is just as wideawake as 
America The most casual observers find 
that the continental powers in Europe are 
seriously considering the question of trade 
after the war In all probihihty there will 
be a central Zollvcrein with high protection, 
which will dominate the trade of Central 
Europe and the Near Eist la Germany 
various societies have been organized to 
forward her commercial possibilities 
The one which seems to be most flourish 
mg is that which concerns China Baron 
Murom von Schwarz*nstein for a long 
time minister to China founded in 1914 a 
German Chinese Soci-ty Its purpose is to 
promote a better understanding between 
Germany and the Orient especially to en 
courage trade between China and 
G rmany Can any one doubt that 
Germany and Austria will take up in the 
near future the commercial contest with 
the tremendous energy scientific skill, and 
thoroughness which has made Germany an 
unequalled example of efficiency ? 

England, too is alive to the gravity of 
the situation In the very midst of this 
terrible struggle sh- is preparing for her 
future , she is planning an aggressive com 
mercial advance upon all markets, which 
do dot, of course exclude those ot India 
England is re organising and re construct 
mg her economic organisation from an ag 
gre8sive nationalistic point of view Con 
trary to impressions in this country, 
England is not anywhere near prostration. 
Her basic financial and economic resources 
are immense Sir George Parish in In* 
recent statement on Bntish financial and 
commercial condition reports that Great 
Britain a income has increased nine billion 
rupees since the beginning of the war, that 
»t is now forty five billions, and that despite 
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the \\ itbdrawal of approximately four milli- 
on men into the array,- “if allowance v. ere 
made for the increase of the country’s gold 
Stock; the nation would be found to have 
succeeded in meeting virtually the whole 
of its expenditure out of its income without 
needing to draw upon its accumulated 
capital worth mentioning." 
r Stop for a moment and think also of 
Japan, which has gained in financial con- 
ditions since the commencement of the war, 
and will profit even more enormously from 
world commerce at the end of the war. She 
is making money out of war, enlarging her 
bavy, and increasing her shipping line. 
Already __ in Japan forty-three ships are 
bang huilt — thirteen over 7,000 tons, three 
of 5,000, and seventeen of 3,000 In addi- 
tion to ' these, six new steamers, each of 
13,000 tons are to be constructed for 
American service. The Sun Rise Empire 
with the aid of a special tariff and a- 
government merchant marine is doing its 
to ca P 4 ure and hold the trade of 
the Orient. Just as Uncle Sam is exerting 
every nerve to occupy a dominant position 
m the trade of South America, so Nippon 
is doing the same in regard to Asia. Wnat 
ts India going to do to save herself from 
Japan ? 

From this Hindustan should “take note” 
—as the diplomats say— of how almost 
every country is preparing for the fiercest 
rivalry. India must expect to be 
the subject of aggressive commercial inva- 
jSion. Can , ‘India see this vivid danger 
which is looming straight up in front of 
r £ eyes? Can she afford to go into a 
future in which 'such great ’forces' will be 
s ‘ rn Sgling without putting herself into a 
S x ? C econooi ic preparedness ? Does not 
sae finow from her past experiences that, 
as ‘the Germans put it, if She does not 
become a hammer she will become an anvil 
for other nations ? Let India get ready for 
the days immediately ahead of her when 
peace has come back to earth and Europe 
resumes once more its task of commerce 
and industry. The upheaval of the 
European war has served to reveal to Us 
the wide range of profitable industries 
- which have become the monopoly qf our 
foreign competitors. We are confronted 
with an opportunity to enlarge our indus- 
trial undertakings and make ourselves in- 
dependent of foreign markets. Now is the 
time to get back of the Sivadcshi move- 
ment. Such an opportunity may never 


come again. 'We' Should, therefore, ide&tlfy 
ourselves with wdrld progressivism. We 
should adopt every means tb 1 mobilize otlr 
economic resources on a basis of efficiency; 
Improvements in general arts, manufac- 
tures, agriculture are no longer to be beg; 
lected because they are new> ’ untried’ oi* 
foreign. Whatever is most 1 serviceable, 
most useful, for our purpose we -must ' w£l* 
come with both hands.' No one can do all 
these things for us. We have to *db most 
Of them for ourselves. It is our national 
“must.’; ' I *'* 

New channels should 1 be created for 
Indian trade, and new markets conquered 
for Indian industry. So far the private 
enterprise of Indian merchants, considering 
everything, has done fairly well.' There is, 1 
of coarse, room for them to do more. '’At 
present they will hardly be able to accom- 
plish a great deal unless -1 their 'efforts' 1 are 
supported and seconded by the'govern- 
ment in a practical way. It can, for one 
thing, subsidize Indian steamship lines, 
just as the Japanese government has done. 
They will give Indian merchants quick and 
direct communication with the ports of 
Africa, China, and Japan. 

The nftermath of the war may bring 
India rich harvest, if she knows how to 
defend her interests and advance them 
skilfully. She cannot, however, hold her 
own in the mighty combat Jf shC_ retains* 
her present archaic commercial policy. * To 
this day,' Lancashire mills are ‘being- pro." 
tected by duties on ‘Indian goods- How 
long will India continue to become 'the 
dumping grounds for foreign goods ? * r b i 
The country is in need of a tariff policy 
suited to its 'condition, which Should be 
divorced from foreign interests. ■Even now 
commercial affiances of the most far-reach- 
ing consequences areinjhe making. What} 
is India doing to obtain Strategic positions * 
iu thh world-wide warfare of' trade ? The 
first thing necessary for India is to formu- 
late national commercial > legislation, < to 
bmld a scientific tariff system which will 
allow her to favor free trade when it ought 
to be fdvored, and oppose it when it ought 
to be opposed. India, like Australasia ‘and 
Canada, should have the right to determine 
her own fiscal policy. 1 1 r ! i - ! . -« 

In France the colonial reformers have 
proposed 'that their great dependencies, 
Madagascar and Indo-China, should have 
their own tariff systems with particular 
reference to their own needs, and not to 
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the avarice of French nationalistic traders, who will thus have au opportunity to gain 
This liberal policy, which might have been the experience and training necessary 4 for 
enacted into law if it were not for the war, self-government. The world to-day, points 
will doubtless have its earliest trial as soon out the disinterested American, is advanc- 
as circumstances permit. Here is a lesson fng toward democracy. China has felt it, 
that the rulers of India may well borrow and so have Turkey and Persia. And the 
from France. t ... allies, it is understood, nre fighting for It. 

t Disregarding its own privations, its o mi When will come India’s turn ? ., - , 5 

heart-aches, , the Indian nation is giving > After the war clouds clear off, the Indian 
its .whole energy to the war,, India by people will have much work., to do. .They 
Offering, the, best of its manhood and its will be aided in thi9 by their common 
Wealth has established a legitimate foundation of national unity and self, 
"■claim to self-government _ within the affirmation. To be sure India, like America, 
empire. The prevailing impression in possesses for its people a hundred strains. 
America is that England is almost under a Nevertheless, India as well as America 
moral obligation to India tef give her a have a national unity in diversity. Con* 
programme of constitutionalism. India Scious of this new life, new energy, new 
has earned her title to emancipation from national loyalty every Indian with mtensi- 
bnreaucracy. Instead of concentration in fied patriotism should rise to the, thought 
a, few hands, the government should be of MOTHER INDIA, T tiE MIGHTY AND 
at*ar»> i? h® n larger number of Indian people THE INDIVISIBLE. 


LIFE ASSURANCE AS AN INVESTMENT 

Br G. S. M A RATHE Y, M.A , A. I. A., ACTUARY, 

w, SHALL now turn to the question of tances, about how much ^importance to 
I \ Insurance as,, an investment. Before attach to each of these points of view. 

proceeding, however, I must L warn the Persons who are already financially well 
readers against Dividing Society or Provi- equipped, or those who are only tolerably 
dent Business, which is sometimes wrongly well off but who have a . highly hopeful 
called Insurance. .Provident Funds arc temperament and expect to live -very long, 
highly unreliable things ..for investment, would-not attach much importance to the 
for the majority of the members of such first point of view, viz., early death; while 
funds shall not be able even to get back the persons who cannot save enough to make 
premiums (they have 'paid. These funds adequate provision for- their families, or 
have,' no Actuarial Basis and their pros- those who nre greatly impressed by ins- 
penty continues so long as the number of tances of young people being suddenly cut 
members is increasing. The more rapid off in the prime of their life, would attach 
the increase, the larger the amount that great importance to this point of view, 
can be paid in claims ^ As > soon as the To those who attach little importance to 
number of .members diminishes .the amount the benefits of Life Assurance in case of 
paid fpr a claim , becomes smaller and early death, the investment point of view 
* smaller, The chief Actuary to the Govern- in It is not very tempting, except in the 
ment f of India, -Mr. Meikle, has clearly light of compulsory saving. For in the 
expressed his disapproval of such Funds, in case of many persons, if the money paid as 
the Actuarial Blue Book of 1914. premiums hadnotbeenutihzed in that way. 

j ,When considering Insurance as invest- it would have i been spent, partly at 
juent , 1 there, are two points of view, fl) least, in enjoyment or decoration, and 
Death happening early and 1(2) Death hap- only a part, if at all, would have been 
pening late. -Every individual has a different invested for ipaking provision for the 
opinion according to his own circums- future. Even to those people however, who 
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assurance as an investment 


ignore the benefits due to early death it 
may be w ortli mentioning that in a good 
company, all the money paid in premiums 
is in most cases received bach with a 
little simple interest as w ill be seen fro 1 ” 
the Tabl A given below The majority of 
persons in this world however who earn 
their livelihood and have other nersons 
dependent upon them are such that in the 
cas- of their early death their survi\ ors or 
families would find Insurance money a 
. great help and means of support and in 
• some cases it would mean an escape from 
> starvation or from degrading menial ser 
vice or from servile dependence upon some 
unsympathetic relation or friend 

Even in the case of those w ho have made 
some prox ision for their families it may 
happ°n that their available funds may be 
locked up or unexpectedly sp-nt in litiga 
tion protracted illness or social and religi 
otis festivities It is desirable therefore 
that even ordinarily well to do persons 
should get their lives insured In the W es 
tern countries the lives of great kings 
and Of members of their families are insured 
for big amounts 

To show the benefits of Life Insurance as 
an investment from all points of Mew I 
give below a table deduced from the Rates 
of the Oriental Government Security Life 
Assurance Company of Bombay I ha\e 
selected the rates of this: Company because 
they are the highest among all Indian 
Companies and also because this being a 
company of considerably long standing we 
can form an idea of the Rate of Bonus to 
be taken for calculation At the time of its 
last valuation the compound Reversionary 
Bonus declared by this Company was at 
the rate of 15 per thousand per annum for 
Whole Life policies and 12 per thousand 
per annum for Endowment Assurance 
policies To be on the safe side howexer 
and to avoid the charge of expecting too 
much I shall calculate on the assumption 
of a compound Reversionary Bonus at the 
rate of 12 per thousand per annum all 


End of End of End of 


Rcxcrsionary Bonus) that would be payv 
able if death happens (1) immediately after 
caving the Tirst Premium (2) at the end 
of 5 vears ( 3 ) of 10 jears (4) of 20 years 
(this includes surxixing twenty years in 
the case of Endow ment Assurance) (5) and 
of 40 vears . * 

The Table also gives for purposes of 
comparison the total amount (without 
interest) which has been paid m premiums 
during the respective periods as well as 
the total amount if these payments of pre, 
mmms had been accumulated at one and a 
halfp c compound interest 

M«lh*lof En r, In’™* 1 4 D,5 Li h n V ° * 


WlnV Lfe 1*0 3 Gj 3901 4230 4753 6000 
W1 ole L le I ^ 3rn 3300 3 7 2o 4696 

140 *160 2311 2449 27j 2 S474 
•on 1905 2040 2163 2431 D scon 
30 18o0 1947 20G4 2319 tinned 
40 1681 1-8* 1888 2122 at end 

of 20 
years 

100 500 1000 2000 4000 


100 523 1080 2347 5508 


The premium being fixed the higher the 

t-i. rtf +<tVinrr nut. nollCVl 


entry age'lat the time of taking out policy) 
the smaller the sum assured (giien in 
column one abo\e) , , , 

From the ahove table it would be seen 
that only if a person of advanced age takes 
out a Whole Life policy and succeeds in 
living very lung there is a fear of the 
moniy paid in premiums not coming back 
in full (Such persons should go in for a 
Limited Payment \\ hole Life Policy) In 
all other coses the money is received hack 
with some interest even in the event of a 
lone life In case of early death the 
i amount received is ercr so many times 
drfatcr than the money paid If any other 
Company charges smaller premiums and 
. +1i*» rptnm would ni> m 



^ p„ luuu-ow — a still larger ratio The rates of English, 

through or, to state more accurately at Companies (for residents tn fcnglaila) arer\^ 
SOiper thousand per quinquennium (i e smaller than those ^oI th“ Onentel^ while 


five years) 

The period of Endowment Assurance in 
the Table is 20 years For convenience of 
illustration I .have assumed that the 
annual premium being paid in all cases is 
100 the Sum Assured being proporti 
onately increased 

In the Table is given the sum (including 
3 


generally they give Bonus at nearly 15 per 
thousand per annum The return there 
fore is much greater m that country m 
similar cases 

Conclusion ^ 

Summarizing we see that the ad van 
tages of Insurance are (1) Freedom from 
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anxiety about the state of the survivors 
Iq ease of sudden death (2) Large pecuniary 
gam in case of premature death (3) 
Compulsory saving of money which would 
otherwise have been squandered an ay 
(4) Exemption from Income Tax on the 
amount paid as premiums T1 e disadv in 
tages are -(1) Locking up a large amount 
of capital (2) Pecuniary loss if circums 
tnnces tuake it impossible to continue pay 
mg’ the premiums (In such cases the policy 
can be mortgaged and the loss can be 
a\ oidcd) (3) Loss of interest in cas- of long 

I fe It can be seen on consideration that the 
advantages far more than counterbalance 
the disadvantages 

There is one more consideration which 
some people may think worth being inclu 
ded m the advantages viz the Element of 
Chanty in Life Assurance Th s can be set 
off against disadvantage No 3 for it arises 
only in the case of those w ho live long 
From the explanations which I have pre 
S given it would have been evident 
that the pecuniary benefits gained bythe 
survivors of those who die early arc offered 
at the co4t of those who livelong These 
nccuniary benefits in most cases go to 
those who are really needy and they come 

Sesc'Snefits however really' jome out of 
ttOH among the long lived policyholders 


who do not grudge the loss of interest and 
are thankful to God for giving them long 
life and easy circumstances 

A very great objection to Insurance 
comes from Orthodox Ladies Such a Lady 
thinks that if her husband gets insured a 
wish might arise in her mind owing to 
some hidden weakness that the husband 
should die or at least she is afraid that 
others might suspect her of hartounng 
such a v\ ish £>he would find however on 
her husband actually taking out a policy 
that her fears were absolutely groundless 
while on the other hand sh<* would come to 
love her husband the more for looking to 
her welfare Really speaking it is the duty 
of a devoted wife to keep the mind of her 
husband free from anxiety and if there are 
children she would be doing a great injus- 
tice to these cli ldrcn if she objects to her 
husband s getting his life insured 

1 shall finish by giving one 6r tub 
quotations 

Professor De Morgan the Great Mathe 
matician says — 1 here is nothing in the 
commerc al world which approaches qyen 
remotely tl e secunty of a well-established 
L«fe Office 

Samuel Smiles the celebrated moralist 
writer says — To bnng a family into the 
world and then to leav e the family to 
the alms of relatives or to the chanty of 
the public is nothing short of enme done 
against soc ety as well as against the 
unlortunate individuals who are the 
immediate sufferers 
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A MO-iGthemany mterestingaud widely 
significant phenomena whch have 
followed m the train of the present 
war few nre more remarkable than and 
fra so utterly beneficent as the great and 
ftendympetns tthat it has given to the 
various countries to become as far as pos 
sible industrially autonomous and self 
contained The German and Austrian 
factories and warehouses have for n long 
heed supplying most of the cheap 


er manufactured commodities and since 
the outbreak of the war there has been 
practically a complete stoppage of all kind® 
of imports from the enemy states The 
various countries have accordingly been 
thrown on their own resources and each 
nation has tr ed its best todevise ways ana 
means as to how it could in the easiest ana 
m the most profitable manner to itself cope 
with the situation The industrial possibi 
1 ties of each nation have been taken stoat 
of the amount of war material avawatw 
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ase»rtained and the meins to contort the 
raw into finished products adopted the 
capitalist* hive praise 1 up in the govern 

m-nt for co op-ration ail intervention in 
the popular behalf and in a meusare this 
stoppage of imports from the Central 
States of Europ“ has acte 1 as an eye oQ 
to the industrial potenliahti s of the several 
countries , 

Perhaps no other country has with such 
agility and with such apt steadiness taken 
i. ' the time by the forelock ns Japan lias 
» done and now is the time and opportunity 
for India also And if she misses it perhaps 
there may not occur the like chance for a 
long tim» to come She has slept lo g 
enough and her arts and industries have 
lam dormant for gcherations and gen 
tions and yet nothing in a tangible an u 
useful way nothing of any praettea 
substantial value has so far b-en 
either by the people themselves or “7 
lovernment Truly the Government ha 
tarted the Industries Commission and i wc 
ire very grateful tp the Imperial Govern 
nentfor this great sympathy towards us 
mt its report will come up a year ^ hence 
xnd a year will make it too, too late to 
India She may be left behind tf she 
lags a month a day an 1 she maybe sh 
to all future chance of industrial regener 
tion 

II 

What indeed could the Indian Go'"" 
tneotdo’ The Government here 
ought to do for Iudiun trade nliuttne 
Constitution did for the United Stat , 
1789 what the Trench Republic did lor 
France in the early nineteenth century 
what the German Government freeing it 

from centuries of disunion and depen 
did for the several states composing 
new United Germany — what in a woro 
host of other Governments 
Rumania Belgium Switzerland emu 
Russia have done for the respec 
countries Our Government must grant 
ns Protection Protection m a compreneo 
sive sense and support the Home 
tries through an active initiative in 1 
struggles aga nst the withering lore g 
competition There is no use postponing 
the consideration of fiscal questions t 
post war period This plea for Protection 
has again and again been raised by mui 
politicians economists and statistic a s 
and has again and again been poonpoonea 


br the Vuglo Indnn ‘ fncn ls of lndn 
And the Goi eminent Inve nU\ ays shelved 
or shirked the question Many “ f ‘J”; 
•fncnls who hive nt Lcart not Indian 
but British or \nglo Indian enterpnse have 
muse 1 no opportunity when they could 
erv down this unanimous wish bf tue 
country to have protection for' their Indus 
tries as the \ lev. of sop rfie.nl economic 
students no 1 they curried on o ‘ 
propngnndn for tree trade ns ,f 
lie the unnersal tride pol cy An! therc- 
fore it is necessary no less than timely 
that se slioul i discuss thc-iub|cct in all its 
aspects much mooted as it already is 


' In advocating protection we may ap 
pear to be a bit antedated m our notions 
Ef economics but there is this to be strictly 
understood that the conditions of trade 
in India are entirely different from those of 
the United King loin If England tlinves 
and prospers with a Tree Irule pohey 
sureli it is no argument much less a bind 
ing that India too can and must flourish 
only under free trade In fact there arc 
circumstances where a protection w not 
only justified but absolutely imperative 
feidgwick an advocate of Tree Trade acqu 
fesed that, protection ip certain cases and 
within certain limits vvoull probably be 
advantageous to the protecjing country 
and even perhaps to the worl l if on, T -At 
could be strictly confined to thc*e cases and 
kept within these limits Lna Adam 
Smith concedes that That this monopoly 
of the home market frequently gives great 
encouragement to that particular species 
of industry which enjoys it and frequently 
turns towards that employment a greater 
share of both the labour and stock ol the 
society than would otherwise have gone to 
it cannot be doubted Marshall goes 

further and while feeling the necessity of 
protection to immature industries and 
deeming it a very great national good he 
warns the nations with immature indus 
tries against adopting England s system 
pure and st nple A. protective duty is es 
sential when a nascent industry needs 
help an 1 no other help is possible Truly 
India is a country wi h immature indus 
tries and to 1 er absolutely no other help 
than what could be guaranteed through 
an active and comprehensive protection is 
possible 
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IV 

In fact it 5s certain tbit the peculiar 
circumstance of India require that such a 
restraint upon importation, as Adam 
Smith would call it, should be levied and 
without delay and without nay kind of 
scruple that it is not so levied in the United 
Kingdom India requires her own trade 
policy because her own trade, economic 
and social conditions are very peculiar 
We have yet to tram our workmen, and 
the giving of industrial education to llliter 
ate labourers is neither easy nor lmtnedi 
ntely profitable Industrious habits, ap 
plication aud business ways of punctuality 
and regularity— these qualities have yet to 
be well developed in them, before they can 
hold their own against their western com 

E eers We have to import machinery of all 
inds and get versed in their mechanical 
details We have to improve still our means 
of interchange and our notions of credit, 
market ting etc, as at present they are 
but hazy and vague Added to these, there 
is the general “non commercial temper” of 
the Indian who rather than start any un 
tried experiment will allow his money to 
rust unused Initiative is yet wanting and 
boldness of speculation is not to be looked 
for Indian capital is shrinking, reticent 
Against such heavy handicaps, we have 
already to contend, and these are serious 
enough But when the fierce comp'tition 
of Germany and Austria, of United States, 
Tapan and Lancashire also comes into 
play, we are helpless like the veriest 
children These extraordinary conditions 
necessitate the adoption, with regard to 
India, of a policy that is not merely cut 
and-dry but one that will suit all her cir- 
cumstances and help her out of her disad 
vantages most easily Evidence from em 
pineal conditions as also from the htera 
ture bearing thereon strongly points to the 
harmfulness of a policy cl free trade in 
India, whatever it may be in the United 
Kingdom and however beneficent its effects 
might have b-en there 

In fact even in Engladd it has repeatedly 
been discussed whether it is possible to 
continue her free trade principles and 
whether, if so possible, it is advisable to 
Go so Since 1902, when among the budget 
expedients for broadening the basis of taxa- 
tion and raising money to meet the Boer 
War deficits, Sir Mighael Hicksbeach ira 
posed a regulation duty of Ish on corn, 
the tariff movement has been having an 


increasingly larger number of supporters 
and followers among the Englishmen Mr. 
Chamberlain has drafted lus scheme of 
tariff duties and among the modern econo- 
mists as opposed to the more conservative 
oaes who adopt the following of Adam 
Smith and Mill, there is a small school of 
theorists like Professor Cunningham and 
Ashley who are in favour of tanfE .The 
present war has added to this body a 
larger number of tariff advocates * 

Even in the very heyday of free trade 
ndvocacy, m Lancashire itself, qsually con- 
sidered the stronghold of free trade doc. 
tnmsts, free trade m an absolutely pure 
form never flourished The countervailing 
duties on Indian cotton are by no 
means consistent with free tra^e, pure and 
simple Indeed unalloyed free trade is a 
myth and fiction 

All progressive countries save the United 
Kingdom have adopted protectionist 
policy and have thriven under it. The 
history of protection in America is an en 
conraging record B*gun in 1789 with the 
adoption of the constitution, it has become 
more and more popular, as also more and 
more beneficent The struggle between 
France and England in the first decade of 
the nineteenth century, and the participa- 
tion therein of the United States of America 
herself in the second decade necessitated a 
protective policy that will also be a 
revenue policy , and this confirmed forever 
and irrevocably the protective system 
adopted a quarter century pnor to it In 
Germany also, the history of the tariff 
policy is one of great and greater useful 
ness The introduction of absolute free 
trade among the various states by the es 
tablishment of the North German Confed- 
eration and the new German Empire gave 
to the new Germany a political status and 
independence which, in its turn, set up a 
craving for industrial independence and 
herein was the origin of her protectionist 
policy In both countries, in the United 
States as in Germany, this policy has been 
responsible for a deepening and strength 
enmg of the national unity, for the thriv- 
ing tato full life and health of nascent in- 
du9tnes, and for revenue to the coffers of 
the state And, m a word, as List says, 
“protection ha9 been a means of educating 
the nation, of advancing it from a lower 
to a higher statns ” * 

Of course we are not in favour of the 
extreme types ol protection as of Carey 
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and Patten , we are indeed aware that in 
the United States as in Germany modern 
tion has again and again been set at naught 
and an extravagant form of protection has 
got in yogue But we also believe that no 
extreme type of proteetiomst system can 
hold its own for long, and it would natur- 
ally and as by a nemesis work its own 
abolition We have simply to turn to 
America and note how the reaction against 
the heavy duties automatically set in 1830 
1833 ; and with Hamilton we may say 
that protection is needed for a limited time 
and that soon ns it has served the purpose 
for which it was inaugurated, it will of it 
Self slide into the background 

V 

I'he following arc some among the 
many arguments in fnrour of a decisive 
policy of protection for India 
1 The champions of free trade policy, be 
sides being culpable of a neglect of the 
literature which is insistent in a no less 
convincing manner on the merits of the 
other side, base their arguments on gener 
ahsations that are true only of the special 
conditions of particular countries And to 
them the answer may be given that of 
all sciences economics leastadraits of vague 
and facile generalisations 

2 The conditions of India are unique 
and call for a unique policy 
. j? England herselthas never consistent 
ly followed a doctrine of free trade in an 
absolutely free Form 

4 Tariff advocates have beeD rising up 
in great and greater numbers and the war 
has effected a considerable increase to this 
body 

5 Most progressive countries have 
aaopted a protectionist doctrine and none 
can say that they have not thriven well 

o Protection has been in many in 
stances responsible for a healthier national 
tone and for awakening in the country a 
neeper patriotism and individuality 

7 It seems fair to assert that free trade 
pure and simple is as much a fiction and 
impossibility as protection in an extra 
^agant form, 

VI 

Now that the plea for protection has 
oeen established what is exactlv the kind 

Protection that will do for India, and 
win be best for her trade interests ? Pro 
vectioa fundamentally implies “discrimm 


atmg duties upon manufactured commo- 
dities imported from foreign countries ” 
But it is more comprehensive than this,, 
and includes not only discriminating tariffs 
but also a number of other aspects which 
arc ms^perahly connected with the funda- 
mental one It includes, for example, the 
system of bounties and stipends, tonnage- 
duties , and it is thus summarised by 
Alexander Hamilton in his epoch making 
work , protection to the industries can be 
granted in any one or all of the following- 
ways —(1) Protective duties or duties on 
foreign articles w Inch are the rivals of the 
domestic ones to be encouraged (2) 
Bounties and premiums and sabstdies (3) 
Prohibition of the export of raw materials 
(•i) Exemption of the materials mannfac 
tured from duty (5) The encouragement 
of rew inventions and discoveries at home 
and the introduction of those that have 
U*en made in other countries '(6) And 
the facilitating of the pecuniary remit- 
tances from place to place And Indian 
trade stands in need of a state support in 
all these ways and surely a direct and 
almost immediate effect might be predicted. 
But it seems to us that the kind of protec- 
tion that the Indian Government can give 
to industries lies at present not so much 
m the way of tariff duties on imported 
articles as in the way of imparting correct 
and useful information on industrial topics 
and affording every facility and encourage- 
ment for the launching forth of suitable 
industries Indeed, it is no use merely im 
posing a tax if there be no home industries 
at all and if our dependence on foreign in 
dustnes is absolute There is certainly a 
large modicum of truth m Sir Thomas 
Holland's dictum that there must be some- 
thing to protect before protection duties 
may be levied The state must, if neces- 
sary, grant subsidies and premiums to the 
infant industry , it must patronise the 
Tiome manufacture even at what might be 
mistaken for a monopoly, it must help the 
getting together of skilled workmen , it 
must when means of communication are 
not good improve them , where interven- 
tion is necessary with foreign countries in 
the interests of home industries, it must 
intervene , it must also forbid the export 
of raw materials that could be utilised, 
and withhold any kind of taxatioa on the 
home industrial products All these con 
dttions are necessary for the starting up 
of an industry under happy auspices ind 
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to the new started industry, the Govern 
ment may give further strength and 
stability by tninmming the rivalry from 
foreign markets Tarifl duties hive thus 
a secondary but none the Jess an import 
ant sigmfictnce But it must never !>e 
forgotten that the kin 1 of protection that 
is most needed for In lian trade interests is 
tfifc affording of every encouragement for 
general Inform ition on commerce and in 
austry and a willing and sympathetic 
interest m the starting of new industries 
based upon a thorough knowledge of local 
conditions 

The industrial possibilities of our 
country are indeed very large We are 
m6st rich m the production of raw maten 
ills Capital is not scarce thotigh shy 
Our labourers arc not unintelligent though 
conservative What we require is the tap 
ping of oqr resources m the right manner,, 
Private bodies unaided by the Government 
cannot accomplish it An Industries Com 
mission inaugurated by the Government 
£oes a long way to help it but the elabor 
ate machinery of such a Commission takes 
a long time and owing to a large portioa 
of them being foreigners our conditions 
mhy not be thoroughly understood But 
it is no less true that it is a step in the 
right direction and if the inquiries of the 
Commission result in a thorough apprecia 
tion of the different industrial projects that 
could be set afloat and if, as the result 
thereof, sneb industrial concerns are found 
ed with private capital and under Govern 


mint support and protection, its labours 
would not have b*en in vain, and the pri- 
mary protective duty of the Government 
discharged We hive no;v but few Indus 
tries worth the m*ntion and these require 
to be protected bj tarifl against foreign 
competition , but wli it we require more is 
nn ever increasing establishment of really 
cfliwient and usefjl industrial projects 
which in their turn must be stabilised 
through prote tive duties against fierce 
eomp'titioii 

But the present war conditions define in 
a measure the kind of policy that the 
Government must adopt So far many 1 
home enterprises have been started but 
owing to the untaxed dumping of foreign 
goods they have nil along been nipped in 
the bud And so Indian capital will not 
be forthcoming unless and until the 
Government give an authoritative pledge 
that after the war measures will be taken 
to ensure tint the home enterprises will 
not be crushed to death by the severe 
foreign comp-titibn The war conditions 
act as a kind of protection to such indus- 
tries as may be started and the Govern- 
meat must guarantee the continuance of 
some other kind of protection when the 
war is o\er This point has been empha- 
sised by bir Roper L-thbridge in his article 
‘Indian Industry and Commerce , the les 
sons of the war ” which he contributes to 
a recent issue of the Asiatic Review 

C S R INGASW AMI 


EDWARD CARPENTER’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


INTERESTING INDIAN REFERENCES 


By Jaues H Cousins 


T HERE is no suspicion that Edward 
Carpenter’s recording of his life * is 
due to any sense ofliavmg earned to 
a successful stage the Longfellow process of 
making has life sublime It is indeed, his 


• * Vly Day* and Dreams Be Dg autob ograph le- 
al no tes by Edward Carpenter London George 
Allen & Unwin Ltd 340 pp with portrait and 
bibliography 7* <3d in Great Britain 


doctrine that any attempt to manufacture 
sublimity would most likely achieve ndi 
culousness, certainly precocious self right- 
eons ness x Hence Ins record is not that of 
effort towards personal sublimation of 
mahec aforethought, but simply of a life 
lived 

There are, to be sure some persons who 
are of opinion that Mr Carpenter himself 
did not quite escape the ridiculous in Ins 
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eflorts to< avoid the sublimities of mid- “pose’’ of the one (though it fails to observe 
Victorian life in a purse-proud and caste- his own pose of “simplicity - that betrays 
ridden English town ; for wlnt -(in their him into referring to the writing^ of George 
view; could be more ridiculous than a Meredith as “literary gymnastics ), and 
young man of high intellectual attainment the “common juggleries | of the other— the 
(tf fellow , of Trinity Hall, Cambridge), of latter a particularly unworthy lapse on the 
respectable parentage (his father was '‘in- part of a seeker for tnith into ' thoughtless 
dependent” that is, free from the “indignt- acceptance of an exploded^ talse^hoocl. J \Ve 
t$” oi having to work), of good prospect ** ~ 

(he made £600 a year from his Collegiate 
work), throwing away hts income because 
Of mere spiritual doubts, becoming a “pal*’ 
of the “lower classes” (t. e. the workers). 



see Mr. Carpenter’s boundary line in the 
mental realm, not at the low level of iim- 
illuminated rationalism, or at the altitude of 
illuminated philosophy ; but between them 
WM1V ... in the march-lands where the struggle for 

and taking to the wearing (and, horrible! human freedom is directed against^ false 

thought and custom and in its loosening of 

mental and emotional fibres permits the 
entrance of some gleams from ‘the buddhic 
realm of unity. < 

It is this definition of Mr. Carpenter’s 
area of life that gives 
to all Jus writings* -but 

particularly to >hi‘s 

prose, a sense » of 
balance, an almost too 
scrupulous dread of go- 
ing to extremes. Even 
his one dogma Oft 
which he lets "himself 
go, his social anarchism 
(not, of Course, the 
anarchism of explo- 
sives, but the state of 
pure persona^ freedom 
culminating in volun- 
tary' union) - becomes 
almost a quite normal 
subject for thought. 
This sense of 'average 
in his work, o and; 
as we now see, in his life, is ' tem- 
peramental, and reduces the incidents 
of a long career from the level of drama to 
that of narrative.. The glimpse, for ‘ex- 
ample, of the psychic realm, which Mr. 
Carpenter has enjoyed, would have given 
a more exaggerated nature ( material for 
much writing. His decision. to renounce^ 
his academic career, which psomised him 
position and wealth, but at the expense of 
sincerity and honesty in thought, r came» to 
him in a Paris train as a direct (voice from 
the inner worlds. When at last he settled 
down to the “simplification .of Jife,”| in 
country village outsideSheffield,and had ex- 
changed the company of Augustine Birreltf 
Henry Fawcett, George Darwin, and other 
co-fellows of Cambridge, for the hearty good- 
fellowship of artisans and farmers, he 


the. manufacture) of sandals, and to vege- 
tarianism lv 

** In this, as in everything else, the evalu- 
ation of details of action depends on the 
ideal standard ‘that one applies to life ; and 
the efact*. is ithat the 
great majority of hu- 
manity have no general 
principles to give .coher- 
ency and purpose* to the 
patticulars.of life. They 
are few indeed who are 
capable of seeing 
through ‘the eyes of 
another : - even Mr. 

Carpenter himself is 
not quite (free from the 
limitations of personal 
prejudice, as shown in 
his inability to sur- 
mount the personalities 
of the late Anna Kings- 
ford aiid Edward Mait- 
land, and to grasp the 
spiritual significance of 
their joint work as recoverers of the lost 
-^Christian 'gnosis, and as shown in his 
naive summing up of the monumental 
“Secret Doctrine” of Madame Blavatsky 
as “general rot and confusion beyond des- 
cription.” » 

We must, however, 'forgive Mr. 
Carpenter this defect. Did not Wordsworth 
despise Shelley, and Shelley set Byron above 
himself ? The service which Mr. Carpenter, 
in his frank disclosure of an entirely falla- 
cious evaluation of the work of the persons 
referred to, does for those who would real- 
ise the full meaning of his life, is in uncon- 
sciously setting a boundary to his own 
genius. The pre-eminently spiritual signi- 
ficance of the two seeresses’ and 'prophet- 
esses’ missions eludes him :> it is above his 
- bead. His eye caught what .he - calls the 


Elwnrd Carpenter, aged 70, in his garden, 
with Prince'S IlariutinsLy, the famous 
Russian act»es<. 'who culls Carpenter 
‘the English Tolstoy * They were 
brought together by the writer of 
this review. 
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abound ng 1 fe iw now i ~.c « 0 met men 

««•«• »«"'t ' ~ 7 h "_’taS i . f ° of V tat 

cneiks th s image may hare D«n a = S 
ffify I & bad really at leant taken root 

These supernorm'll experiences 
heanug of voices »nd tte KOSK Of os^ 
t-ike their place quite naturally 
orderly evolution of Mr Carpenter g 
°' with little or no emphasis but uith 

wmrnrn 


Se^r ata T« tf The East S 

TrTSSfaA 0 ^ 

UvmgTontact Jth Eastern thought and 

evpenence through n Gnam \og» and^ a 
Westerner Walt Whitman-mtli the East 

SSSta 


Mr t Carpen ter sanc^try that drove him 
mlhe line of greatest affinity towards 1 


Mr Carpenter s. — 

n, 0 SsSm™mffkmdU* n H?cVnffs« 
Ua“So? at home tales m Eagland 

S?ij”aJ , CoS 1 Mt tojajded r« 

l?”tt.sfpunS'iaSo CdSe) gave him the 

£g , £S£.‘ 5 r t 

irstraint Between the undulations of the 

E?sEshn,,aiands aud tie H,m“Hya’ h s ‘ 


W sr*. has jad o ^ 

gS£& o{ e h,s 0 p.r E ,oual reveH,,o„ in »„» Vepp“~L 

• Ton ards DfVSKL fl* Dhaga l.kFpeaks of a submerged range that in the 

ssffif* ‘ 

being one of 4be .j, cr cve nt uns 

Se E Je S athoflus mother Of the latter he 

Says 


d ^>n August 29 1914 Mr Carpenters 
seventieth birthday w as taken ns an op 
portumtv by a number of friends including 
ninny of the foremost literary men and 
women in the British Isles to express their 


months even y«am alter lw(lT , fi B „r ng n* « 

her even see her close to but „ ot n oull ne 

n^mi-loro non* prince very flt t h s moment 


women in the untisn isies to ------ 

appreciation of his w ork in an address 

““ .XI s “ ^“Status 


.eroi-lum nous pr"™« Y ' r *" d % th U at th s moment 
larger tb.n »«•“ t uberenl ng nflortceoo 
exercised P” h “P* tbe^rent mass o» !«' n B otu M 
tai mlhd eihal ng *“ e § c f i ( e and the world 

S& fiSMT-h n „ « •■«>» 

Then came his illumina 10 
r it Chagarat G U nhout the ««« * ["at^oMe 
Into ror hands garemt ^ ^ mood o{ exaltat on 
lloamimyself a temen of eoper -conic onsnes.-wh ch 
and irisp ration a k aecd before and wh h 

passed al\t h » t sctl all those other feel ng* £ v- 

hnrotd atdy * r mean ng an 1 the r on 

mgtntbeW thrfrp t etas that Towards 

let In «P«»* tartb 

rwmocracy come to 


llisreplj was n mastcriy „„ 

age ana of his ow n life from its beginning 
in the middle of that strange period ot 
1 uman evolution the \ictonaiiAge whicn 
in some respect one now thinks markea 
the lowest ebb in modern civilised society 
to its penultimate in that era of to-day 
when insane commercial and camtalisuc 
rivalry the piling up of power in the hands, _ 

of mere speculators and financiers and tue 
actual trading for dividends in the engines 
of death have now for years been lean 
mg up to this war But lus thought does 
not end with the war In view of certain 
movements w hteh he notes it is miposs 
ible he says not to hoj e for a great 
move forward among the Western state 
of Europe towards the consolidation m 
their respected democracies and the csta 
1 shment of a great Federation on ahau° ur 
basis among them , n < 

Such is Mr Carpenters to, 
optimism nt seventy in the r j 

"rid s black »'fht 1 fou»;. ''X, 


Dtmocrucy come — - 

He had tyreetved the Gita from his 
i file-long fnend Arunaclialam 

schotn he lirft camera contact mtl.ulicn 
« e latter -wa« an undergraduate at 
Cambridge and who became final!} n 
member of the Ceylon Legislative Council 

5 1890 on tie invitation of Mr norids black at ‘lus 

Anraachalam Mr Carpenter na,d the vi-.t discussed many nrablrms v 
to Ceylon and India w Inch he I a s recorded home in the \ orkshirc dales niter vk 
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break of the war when he'-w as anxious to 
find a place w here he could so cep the floors 
of a hospital for the wounded if no more 
expert work could be found for one of his 
age To him no office that was necessarr 
was menial In all lus reformative 
thought however there is no trace of sen 
timentahty He is no busjbodj rushing 
round to save other peoples souls He 
demands his ow n sihation and freedom 
and he demands the same for all Cons 
truetive expression of oneself he w ntes m 
his chapter How the World Looks at 
Seventy is one of the greatest jojs and 
one of the greatest needs of life near the 
surface the self is \ erj definite and construe 
tive in this and that direction at the 
centre it is neither this nor that because it 
is All 

It is typical of Edu nrd Carpenter s life 
that the enunciation of this climacteric 
truth comes near the end Some <gl mpse 
of it w as a force in the shaping of his life 
the realisation of it now makes him declare 
bravely konth is full of acknowledged 
adventure but youth does not know 
how absorbing maj be the great nd 
venture of Death He is as fearless of it 

as of Life for in truth he knows only of 
Life What is the good of working for a 


state of things which will certainly not 
come in my lifetime 7 he asks what is 
the impelling force w hich causes me so to 
w ork w hen it w ould be so much easier not 
to w ork and merely to let things slide 9 
And thus he answers his question of ques 
tions 

Ifas one must suppose t s someth ng organ c 
m \nture t most be that I mysetP it 1 be there 
I the superfie ai one am wort tig now for the other 
I the deeper one— who ts also really present CTen 
at th » moment (although he I es Ion and says no 
th ng about it) nod who u due t me w 11 consume 
the fro ts nh cl he snow prepar ng I find at the 
nge of seventy that I an gett ng nearer to that place 
»n the centre where noth ng e* sts and yet nil is dona 
— artd that 1 suppose * sal s factory A r cry t mple 
round of 1 fe contents me As long as I can have tnv 
fr end (or fr ends) and my 1 tile corner of nature and 
mv 1 ttle past me of construct »e wort I reallv do 
not know what to w sh for more — 1 

and then the great heart of the man cheer 
fully contradicts the superficial I that 
knows not what to wish for more than its 
ow n contentment by throw ing into par 
enthescs the one w tsh which has inspired 
the work of lus life — and surely evety 
one ought to be able to command these 
—an mterrogat on involving the whole 
matter of social reconstruction to which 
his life and labours have so nobly contn 
buted 
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A remark able institution which owes its 
origin from the recent developments 
in health conservation and is at 
present the only one of its kind in the 
world is conducted for th*e children of the 
city of Boston United States of America 
The slogan of this institution is Clean 
Teeth— Good Health The laity has now 

been taugl t the necessity of pure dnnl ing 
water \accmation sanitary sewerage 
swatting the fly and other modern ad 
vances in health conservation this insti 
tution is taking the next great step The 
Forsyth Dental Infirmary for Children 
was founded by John Hamilton and 
Thomas Alexander Forsyth m 1914 The 
total endowment of the Forsyth Dental 
Infirmary r or Children is $4 000 000 (about 
12 000 000 Rupees) and is really one of the 
4 


most remarkable philanthropies ever es- 
tablished m any city in the world 

The objects of this new institution is not 
only to repair and extract carious teeth 
but also to correct oral deformities and the 
treatment of adenoids aud tonsils It was 
recognised that the prevention of disease 
was equally if not more important than 
its treatment and hence another object of 
the institution is to educate parents teach 
ers nurses and children in the hygienic 
value of healthy mouths and sound teeth 
and to furnish instruction as to the best 
methods of securing the same Conducted 
according to the plan ind cated above the 
institution is of inestimable hygienic value 
to the rising generation of children of 
Boston and its vicinity it instructs them 
not only in oral hygiene but in general 
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hygiene as tv ell and hence it improves In order to understand fully the work 
their nutrition and consequently their mgs of the Infirmary let us trace the steps 
physical and mental growth and last but of a child patient Generally he is accom 
not least it lessens their ability to contract panted by the school nurse or sometimes 
contagious and other diseases and places the parent and enters the bu Id mg through 
them in a better position to res st tl c tl e doors of the children s entrance He 
same when contracted leaves bis ov ercoat or umbrella at tl c coat 







2 ’ 



A closer view of one doctor, 
showing the up-to-date equipment : 
fountain cuspidor, compressed air, 
electric engine, electric operating 
light. and all known modern con- 
veniences; 


Tile Registration Desk : the new child patients answering the pres- 
cribed questions, betore being admitted for treatment. 



' can be sterilized in the sterilizing oven at one time. * after extraction. . 

room, receiving a check for the same which mind of the patient from the ordeal in store . 
is placed about the neck for safe keeping, for him in the rooms above. U ere it should 
These checks being numbered in rotation, be mentioned that before a child can be \ 
also serve to indicate the order of arrival, admitted to the clinics, he should ‘present 
Then he goes to the waiting room, where an application card properly filled out by 
at the registration^ desk the new patient the parent or guardian and should also 
answers the questions prescribed.- In the satisfy that he is under sixteen years of age ’ 
reception room nre story books, games, an • and comes from a family financially unable 
aquarium filled with many kinds 6f fish, to obtain the services of a private dentist, 
child .pictures done in tile around the wall, From the reception room the child goes’ to 
and the effect of this room is to distract the the appointment clerk, where he is handed 
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\ feiv koou every case where \ Ray may be of aoy poss ble value 
a p cture s taken to he*p make a correct <3 agoos s 


m the bigger cities must 
have some effect on the teeth 
of the people of India If 
proper steps are not taken 
now it is idle to predict as 
to what the percentage 
would be in the future There 
tore it is with great convic 
tion that the writer urges 
the serious consideration of 
the problem of the children s 
teeth by the innumerable 
philanthropists of India The 
Forsvth Dental Infirmary for 
Children represents one of the 
most unique philanthropies 
of the time and it is only 
the fore runner of a far reach 
ingmo\emcnt which every 
body everywhere should care 
fully note 

ivAFims Ahmed 


THE LEGAL EXPLOITATION OF THE INDIAN PEOPLE 

By Pramatha Nath Bose 


T hat the material condition of India 

1790 Lord CoTowS .poke of" the peeut 
thrown upon the cnlt.vnt.on nnd the 

Effi* 

rihT^^t^enlZrf^ 

the irupoverishment of the peop e -rod 
conn to nn client almost unparalleled 
and Bishop fitter wrotethnt the country 
is in a eralual state of impoverishment 
The collectors do not mike this avowal 
officially In general all gloomy 

res are avoided by them as reflecting 
themselves and as drawing on them 
from the secretaries at Madras or 
»»a It may be stated parenthc 


tically liow true mofatis mutandis this 
statement is even at the present day 

It was however not until the seventies 
of the last century that the subject of the 
poverty of India was treated systematical 
ly and in detail by the grand old man of 
lidta Mr Dadabliai Naoroji He adduced 
a large body of telling facts to show how 
the country was being gradually im 
povenshed Since his time Sir Henry 
Cotton Sir William Hunter and Messrs 
Digby, Dutt Thorburn, Wacba and d 
host of other writers have told the same 
distressing tale The facts and figures they 
have brought forward are irrefutable 
Famines have become much more frequent 
than ever before During the first quartet 
of the last century there were five famuM 
due to wars with but slight loss of life and 
none extending over a large area During 
the second quarter there were only two 
famines whieii were not very wide spread 
During the third quarter there were six 
famines the w orst in Orissa causing 
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altogether an estimated loss of five millions 
of lives But, during the last quarter there 
occurred no less than eighteen famines, m 
eluding the four most terrible ones ever 
known m India In the first . 
of these sis and a quarter 
million people are reported 
to have died, and in the last 
two during the ten years in 
which they occurred no less 
than nineteen millions of 
lives are estimated by some 
authOntiesto have been lost 
from famine and famine 
diseases Since 1900 hardly 
a year passes without one's 
hearing of famine or serious 
scarcity in some part or 
other of India 

That the visitations of 
famine at closer intervals 
than ever before nigues m 
creased impoverishment of 
the multitude admits of 
hardly any doubt If they 
had the means to keep all the 
food produced in India, 
famine would be a much 
rarer phenomenon than 
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has grown to appalling dimensions Mr< 
S S Tborburn w ho made a special study 
of the condition of the peasantry in the 
Punjab says that ‘ there w as no general 
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An oper ITion fOR adenoids everv modem appl ancefor safety and 
sanitation supplements the skill of the surgeon 


indebtedness in any village 
before 1S71 ” But about 
two decades later, of 47 4 
villages examined by him he 
found only 138 slightly in 
volved Of the remainder 
he found 210 seriously, aud 
126 hopelessly indebted Mr 
Thorburn’s inquiry showed 
that the common idea that 
the indebtedness of the pea 
santty is largely due to their 
extravagance on marriages 
is not supported by evidence 
In four circles, he found in 
one the indebtedness tjue to 
such extravagance to be only 
6 Ys per cent of the total in 
debtedness , in another it 
was not more than 7 per 
cent, m the third S per cent 
and in the fourth 11 per cent* 
The indebtedness of the eul 
tivatiog class in every part 
of India except Bengal is as formid 
able as in the Punjab During the 
-- quinquennium, 1904— 1909 the number of 
iniuiues is corroooratea by various other land transfers bv order of the court m 
tacts j The indebtedness of our peasantry creased from 25,153 to 25,722, and by 



Examination for tonsils and adenoios e?ery rf, id is exam ued for 
these ia order to save poss ble mfec ion from them 

it is at present Their mcreasihg i ra 
povenshment which is deductble from the 
increasing frequency in the recurrence of 
famines is corroborated ' 
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goal of Nco India aspiration and of the 
Governmental desire to fulfil it E | 5 , 

It cannot he gainsaid, thattlie bngi s 

machinery for the. administration of jn S t,^ 
is, as a machine, much more adv 

much more scientific than th : one : it to* 
superseded Dut advance fr°“>X 5 tv to 

ity to heterogeneity, from snnpheity to 

complexity is good only within 
he determined by economic anil ethical 

i ^ch^couotry ^ike ^nglimd^he 

rf m aa S too n ^os*Uyr * too r °|teciiniraL 

»a few sspfe-eS 

philosopher she has produced states 
emphatically, „ 

'The dangers of law are proverbial. tta tMK e 
, 1 . officer, arc end «« •»»»»,”’ tjp’al o( 
gteedioe.. The dec, non. o( ’opinion 

chance In all companies you have , h inusl Vatioa 
and each person confirms it by * expended 

Now jou are informed of £300 having . property 
In the recovery of forty sh, Ihngs annflir 

and again of a ennse that was lost becaus ^ 
tnation could not be received jn p j wbc 


ation could not be received w P‘““ f ft Judge who 
A right band neighbour can tell * ^[ Q £„ tie plea 

allowed an indictment to be . were not 

that the words in the year yo urleft 

inserted before the ,datc and nnot .tralmg a 
narrates how a thief lately tried „ wa s 

S" "<* P e »» W'S?’.., M?« «S cold 5ot be 
shown to be a kind of vat ®na a of a poor 
property At one moment the s^ y romedbim 
roan whose r ch enemy has Mjxravcj . nextlt • 
by tempting bun into litigation a for slI 

is of n child who has been kept '? P r ’!°“ rance tt s 
weeks in default of /°' This 

witness aga ust one who bad a .. pro pery, 

gentleman had been cheated out £ losing 

but dared not attempt to i rcM-rtt : rt ! for fear “ ' 

nore while b.s less prudent companion cau^u ^ 

the experience of him wllo f ,a ' w hen he had 

twice been on the verge of rum-on e w ^ ^ OQ 
lost a law suit and once oppression 

all sdes you are told *■**£**£" % f ‘jKwe.of 
and revenge committed in the n« e whe J rewttb to 
wrongs endured for want F. J wause ctmten 

purchase redress , of rmhts unclaimed bwause^^ _ of 

lion with the powerful M or t* r 'J* f the 8U itors . 
Chancery suits that outlasted thebe of e9ta tes 

of fortunes swhllowed in “owes a catalogue 

lost by an informality And then com been 

died the death of a pauper , fao ia t beir 

tract, «, bad proamrf «' „h,l= »« 

,h ”' 

iniquities continue unchecked 


If sccli are the evils cf the Ergh«h jm3t- 
cinrymn wealthy country like England, 
where, moreover, it has been naturally 
evolved, how much more serious must they 
he in n country like India where in the 
case of the great majority of the people 
the margin between sufficiency and star- 
cation is extremely narrow, find where, 
tosides it IS an evot.c 1 Nevertheless its 
extension is welcomed with transports of 
iov bv my brethren of new India They 
generally profess to he highly patriotic anil 
to lmve the good of India at heart, and L 
have many friends and relations among 
them, some of whom are most estimable 
men \et, it is strange that no attempt, 
worth the name, should be made to check 
the progress of a system which M daily 
causing such havoc, both moral and econo. 
Zc round us ' Perhaps the Neo Indian 
gaze is too much absorbed and enraptured 
by the prospect of the enlarged avenues of 
employment opened up by the extension of 
the law courts to be directed t& other 
directions They are the mainstay of o ur 
middle class peoples, a large number of 
whom would, unfortunately , under present 
conditions, be ruined by their restriction, 
indirect* as well as directly, for it would 
mean the crippling of educational mstitu* 
tioos which act as feeders of law courts 
and afiord subsistence to numerous Neo- 
Indians In two decades, between 1891 
and 1911, the number of candidates for the 
degree in law of the Indian Universities 
rose from 471 to 1852 and that of those 
who succeeded in obtaining it from 225 to 
877 During the decade 1901 1911, the 
number of Neo Indians who subsist by the 
legal profession increased from 2 o 1,008 
to 294, 48G The strength of the legal 

contingent of new India is expected to be 
considerably enhanced by the establish- 
ment of the Universities of Patna, Dacca 

an As K l 0 on|°ago as 1831, Raja Rammohun 
Roy observed 

From a careful surrey and observation of the 
o-ople and inhabitants of various parts of the 
and In every condition of 1 fe I am of 
the peasants or villagers who reside at 
a P di tance from large towns and bead stations and 
rnurts oUtw are as innocent temperate and moral 

to their conduct as the people of any country what 

soever « and th- farther I proceed towards the North 
and West the greater the honesty simplicity, and 
independence ofchoracter I meet with 


mqmties continue „ . „ 

• Herbert Spencer ' Soc.al Static. '-™= Dotj » 
the State 


The moral degeneration ascrtbable to 
the influence of large towns and law courts 
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noticed bj Rammobun Roy has been going 
on at nn accelerated pace since bis lime. 
The economic mischief has been quite as 
grave as the moral In four decades, be- 
tween 1871 and 1911, the revenue from 
judicial stamps rose from Rs l,C3,51,790to 
Rs 4,88 85,570, and that from non judicial 
stamps from Rs 83,3G,G90 to Rs 2,22, 
91, GOO The increase of population with 
in the same period has not b*en more than 
nineteen percent.bat that of stamp revenue 
has been nearly two hundred and ninety 
percent. I have travelled over large areas 
away from British law courts, Railways, 
Registration offices and Police stations 
where order is still fairly well maintained 
by the village communities, where one's 
word is recognised as Ins bond and where 
the authority of unregistered scrips of 
paper is undisputed It mil probably b’ 
urged that it is a greater sense of security 
. which impels people to have recourse to 
law-courts ana registration offices That 
15 undoubtedly the case But that is so 
because of the influence of the law courts 
and lawyers which has led to the dimmu 
tion of the value of one’s word and of 
unstamped and unregistered deeds and to 
the disappearance of the type of elders 
whose inexpensive settlement of disputes 
was accepted as final Thus the extention 
oflaw courts , to a large extent creates 
the very diseases which in a well regulated 
community it should be their function 
to cure How very small is the gain ami 
how heavy the loss which they entail » I 
shall oa this point cite the testimony of 
an English member of the Indian Civil 
Service who having had long experience of 
British law courts in^India and Burma is 
better qualified to speak on a subject like 
this than myself . . _ , . 

“The court procedure,” say« Mr. Fading 
Hall, "is wrong from top to bottom " 

Its very foundation princ pie is wrong What is 
its principle ol a trial ? I* »t o m-ans of finding 
•tout’.’ -l« .U an inp:utial inpuir* _intp 
what ha* happened ? Not in the lens! A trial 
is a duel It 11 the lineal descendant of the duels of the 
Middle Ages The place I* changed it is a court and 
not a field l weapons are witnesses and tongues not 
swords nor spears the parties fightby champ ons 
not in person, and the ump re is called a judge bor 
the principle is the same Take any Criminal trial 
On one side Is the crown proseentor on the other 
"Sthe advocate of the accused They fight. All through 
e case they fight The proseentor calls h a wit 
asks them only the questions the answers to 
ich will help his case The other champion cross 
lues, bullies confines them tries to make them 
ct themselves, drags in irreWent matter. 


and tries to destroy rvbnt the other side has built. 
When the defence is on, the state of affairs is reversed 
Neither wants the troth and only the truth and 
ail the truth Eicb plays to win and that alone If 
either knows evidence which, would help the other 
side be suppresses it The judge is almost helpless He 
lias to take what is given Ue knows that every 
witness brought before him has b-eu tutored— not 
directly perhaps hut Indirectly by suggestion, by 
question by influence The case is cooked before it 
reaches him and therefore hopeless He knows be 
never finds the exact truth abouC any single thing 
How should he? ^Hes'ei cases bought and sold 
A clever barrister or udro ate will secure ao acquittal 
where a cheeper mm would fail That is notorious 
everywhere The exact truth of a case is never 

“By oursystem of Civil Law and civil 
courts,” observes thesame writer, “of prece- 
dent and case law we have petrified the 
bonds in winch Iadia lay when we 
arrived and made them far more rigid 
than before ” Oa speaking of the civil 
courts he says 

‘ I do not think they are any more in touch with 
the publ c than the criminal courts To begin with, 
they suffer from the same defect that a trial before a 
Civit Court is not an inquiry into truth, bat a duel 
between parties Indeed tins is even more manifest 
than in the Criminal Courts for there the magistrate 
docs to the best of bis small ability go oatside the 
record and try to ascertain facts for Himself in the 
Civil Courts the judge never does so He is simply 
and purely an amp re Has the olaintiff proved his 
case?' If so give him a decree, if— not then not 
Therefore perjury, and even forgery are more common 
here tbaa in the criminal Courts “ t 

The indigenous Panchavet system was 
'certainly much more crude than the one 
by which it has been replaced, but it was 
much more efficient, and involved much 
less delay and much less trouble and 
expense Sir Thomas Munro thus speaks 

‘ It appears that tinder the Hindu administration 
there were no courts of Justice excepting the catchcry 
ot the pxlaifi and amildars and that nil civil cases 
of importance were settled by panchajcts The 
native who has d" good cause always applies for 
a Pacchayet, while be who has a bad one seeks the 
decision of a collector or a judge because he knows 
■t is much eas er to deceive them The natives cannot 
surely, with aqy foundation be said to jje^iuijjwdJJv 
their own laws, while the trial by Panchajet to 
which they have always been accustomed is done 
away - 1 conscientiously believe that for the purpose 
of d scnminatmg the motives of action and the 
chances of truth in the evidence of such a people the 
entire life ol the most acute European judge devoted 
to that single object could not place him on a level 
with an intelligent Hindu Panchajet which is nn 
admirable instrument of decision " 

“The municipal and village institutions 
• * The Passing of Empire * pp, 83 85. 
t * The Passing of Empire * pp 118 119, 
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of India," says Sir J. Malcolm, “are com 
petent from the power Riven them uy the 
commonassebt of all ranks in the country, 
to maintain order and peace within their 
respectn e circles ... 

As far ns we can trace tbe history of Central 
India tb-ir rights and privileges liar* never been 
contested even by tbe tyrants nnd oppressors who 
sighted them , wb le on tbe other band, all just 
princes have fonnded tbe.r ch.ef reputation and claim 
to popularity on attention to th-m 

“The forms of Panjayets,” continues 
the same writer, “differ m many places, but 
the principles by which they are regulated 
are everywhere the same 

Thesecoutts as they now [about 1823] exist m 
Central Ind a may be divided into two classes the 
first, (composed of Government officers nnd beaus 
of caite ) who aid tbe prince or his chief functionaries 
in investigating civil and crnu nil cases and the 
Panjayets of arbitration The former are mere 
courts of inquiry, which have 1 ttle if any f»x«l 
character- -'..oarts of arbitration may be termed 
public and private When tbe parties are at issue on 

... In nrinl-rK nol BDlKl! to I 


riisnlaved on tb- trial, and the distinctness of the 

S3!® «•«« 


S3?5S "Vi"' 

knew^himscU unable to “• **’*'?. 


and men who had advanced false claims or aerrnsa 
of thwc tffij bad desired to injure which, where 


,".*,E,T f SuSS 


public and private Wben tae parties are nr 
any case relating to properly, anl appeal to tu* 
ruling nntborlty, a Panjayet sits ta which each is 
entitled to nam* an eqnal nnmb*r, and the Govtra 
m..i q it n. nmnrr who nresiJes 


entitled to nain* an eqaai narnDT, auu tuc 
meat appoints au officer as ump rc who nresiJes 
Those concerned have however, a n„ht to object to 
this person if they deem him partial .and as the 
court Is one which cannot be constitnlcJ but through 
il wrwvfrnl in 


lisimces was 

* to him who „ 
Von. of thOK hope. of « .p= 
whKh present themselves under a ■J 81 ”*? 
ffirms are more unbending where pleaders have 
more art and thejnd^es { however aap-rior ia pnnci 
*?° C V —n.rnl nb Iitv 1 have a l*ss miaatc knowledge 

StSfSSS!, «K *5S -«« »'«■“ 

broa 0 ht b- fore hie # 

The killing of the village and town 
organisms, nnd with them the excellent 
institutions which secured real self govern- 
ment and an effective and inexpensive judi- 
cature is to my mind the greatest wrong 
which the British Government, consciously 
or unconsciously, has done to India The 


this person if they deem him partial , nod as the or unconsciously, na P.ldimv Hnll 

conrt Is one which cannot be constituted bot through village organism, observes rliaing » , 

th-ir own ass-ot the objection if persevered in „ ffi. Q ne Mtal mstltutioaleft to India , 
comp-ls the nomination of another The . t t ic oue gert n of Corporate life which 


corap-ls the nomination of another me memoers 
of the Panjayet are selected by the general suffrage 
of their fellow-cituens , and whether «a the lower 
or higher ranks a person who has once establ shed a 
reputation for talent aad integrity in th-se courts 

..a — ™*,) o w.rmnn.nf nl.m H-f It ll A ITOpula 


repstation for talent and integrity in tn-se couth 
■adeemed a p-rraanent member It Is a populai 
distinction and becomes therefore a point of fame 
A person is estimated la proportion as lie is free 
from suspicion or being actuated by influence or 
corrnptlon and to have fame as a Pani is an object 
of ambition with the poorest inhab tant of tne 
hamlet as well as the highest and wealthiest citisen 
To sit upon these courts is conceived a doty which 
every man is bound to perform The members receive 
no pay their attendance is regulated with attention 
to general convenience , bat after consenting to s t 
' it is not to b- evaded aad Government sometimes 


it is not to b- evaded aad Government sometimes 
interferes to supersede by its authority frivolous 

excuses fur absence * 


The condition oF Central India during, 
the administration of Sir J Malcolm, 
afforded lnm a good opportunity of judg 
mg how far Panchayets could be employed 
in the difficult system of British Govern^ 


WUWUHUeuil system ui uiium i , 

ment “The result of the experiment, 
says Malcolm, “was satisfactory 


When any of the subjects of the princes and chiefs 
under Bnti-h protection had disputes regard ng land 
H.manrl mr our mediation the “■ - 


Oder Bnti'h protection Had disputes regard ng ianu 
r property demand ng our mediation the aid of 
a Panjayet was lavanably resorted to nnd its 
opinion made the guide for a decision The know 
ledge and d 'Crimination which some of the »n.inhrra 


it was the oue germ of corporate life which 
could have been encouraged into a larger 
growth It has been killed It will have 
to b» resuscitated before India can cease 
\l S ” Tbe destruction 

of tbe village organism is a K" e '' a "“ 
compared to tvhith such grievances i as the 
practical exclusion of the people from the 
imperial services, the Arms Act, the Press 
Act K-c , may not without exaggeration 
be coosidered us mere bagatelles Yet 
hardly any voice is ever raised against it. 
It docs not find a place among the numer- 
ous resolutions which are annually passed 
bv the assembled elite of new India at the 
National Congress The leaders who speak 

in the name of the people of India do not 
nppear to be aware of the greatest wrong 
which they hate suflered under the British 
regime The patriots of new India profess 
to be inspired by the noble idea ot effecting 
n blend between Indian nnd Western civtli 
rations But they appear to be so obsessed 
bv Western prepossessions that what they 
fondly believe to be a blend is often 
characterised by the almost utter absence 
of the Indian clement The structure of 


* Malcolm s * Central India* \olf,cb \II 


• Malcolm s Central India ’ Vol II cb 
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Stlf government on the western pattern 
bos no Indian basis whatever, no founda 
tion in the experience the traditions and 
the 8-ntiments of the Indian people No 
wonder it has been such n failure And 
it will continue to b« n failure until and 
unless it is based upon the indigenous 
village community system traces ofwlnch 
arc still to be met with in old India The 
truth of this is being gradually 'recognised 
both by Government and new India But 
the recognition is still very imperfect The 
village unions u hich arc being established 
in some parts of India bnvenotth* amount 
of freedom responsibility, and prestige 
which is requisite for real self government 
They partake more or less of the nature 
of simulacra and simvlatra never do 
much good tf any The noblest oTyect 
which new Indio could strive for and the 
greatest boon which Government could 
confer is neither Legislative Council nor 
University nor High Court but the 
restoration of the village community sys 
tem with asl ttle modification as possible 
If new India were resolved and prepared 
for the requisite amount of Relt sacrifice 
that restoration could to a great extent 
be effected by it with but little help from 
Government 

To return to our subject The enormous 
augmentation of the stamp revenue shown 
above represeuts ouly a fraction of the 
extent to which the people ore increasingly 
exploited by the expansion of the British 
judiciary for I b-lieveagooddeal more is 
spent upon Barristers pleaders mu&tears 
attorneys and their creatures and satellites 
and upon the amlas of the various courts 
and state offices than upon stamps The 
following is one of nanerous cases which 
could be cited to demonstrate the shocking 
waste of time and money that occurs in the 
Law Courts as they arc constituted now 

A bailiff of the Calcutta Small Cause 
Court was charged with causing hurt to 
a rYiuuWcWy Ay ■Astfiff Jg" Jdvawaqp 

her down and 1 icking her His defence was 
undertaken by Government Its cost had 
therefore to be borne by the people of the 
country It amounted to no less thanRs 
42 329 The cost on the s de of the prose 
cution is not known If it was even a fifth 
of the Government cost the total cost of 
case would be about Rs 60 000 The 
heard for 49 days in the courts 

the Presidency Magistrate of Calcutta 
in the end the accused was sentenced 


to nay a fine of Rs GO or in default to 
undergo a fortnight a simple imprisonment 
‘ If Government ’ observes the Editor of 
the Indian Dmlj A civs consider it 
necessary to go to suoh vast expense on 
behalf of one of their servants in order to 
obtainjustice it may well be asked what 
likelihood of justice exists in a Calcutta 
Police Court for a man of small means who 
is not iu Government employ 

There were as stated above 294 480 
raemb*rs of the legal profession in 1911 
The annual increase ta tbeic number daaag 
the decalc 1901 1913 was at the rate of 
over four thousand Assuming the 
same rate to have held during the past 
quinquennium— n very reasonable assump* 
ti on —there would not be less than3I4O00 
1 mbs of the law at the present day Their 
earnings are very unequal ranging from 
about two lakhs to about two hundred 
a year Taking the annual average to be 
about five hundred rupees the profession 
must absorb som- fifteen crorcs annnually* 
If to this be added the stamp revenue and 
the incidental expenses upon witnesses 
flm/ns Ac th* aggregate amount of the 
legal exploitation of the Indian people 
would probablynotfallshort of twenty five 
crores a year This is an exorbitant price 
to pay for such justice or rather such law 
ns is administered by the Law Courts A 
part of it is no doubt paid by men who 
can wellaflord it Bnt the greater portion 
n wrung out of men in vvhos* cas- it means 
so much subtraction from the narrow 
margin between sufficiency and want or 
starvation If the amount so subtracted 
circulated in the country and merely fat 
tened one portion of the Indian community 
at the exp-osc of another, however deplor > 
able such a circumstance would be on 
ethical grounds the community as a 
whole would not sufler from a strictly 
, material point of view But a good portion 
of the amount is drained away from the 
cumn&ynr Ah.- .nhrptr <jv f Jmmr rranttouwar 
of the European officials of the judicial 
administration while in service and of 
pensions after retirement in the shape of 
the savings of European lawyers and in 
the shape of the cost of various imported 
artteles— apparel tinned and bottled provi 
sion I quors musical instruments ciga 
rettes medicines motor cars shoes and 
boots bu Iding requisites etc etc which are 
indulged in by high placed offi nls Indian 
as well as European and by well to do 
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lawyers T}j as the -expansion of the British t0 swe ]j tb e economic drain from the 
judiciary, while, on the one hand, it has country which is the matn cause of its 
killed the indigenous judiciary which Rra <Jnal impoverishment, and consequently 
administered justice with at least equal a f CV il3 like the recurrence of famines at 
efficiency, but at considerably less expanse short intervals which are attributable to 
to the community, has on the other, setved 8ac h jmpovensbment. , 


THE EDUCATION OF THI; prince IN ANCIENT INDIA 


By Nakendha Kira L vw, m a , u 


The nipORTANCEor king’s education in mew 
t * OF 1US RESPONSIBILITIES 

The heavy responsibilities > devolving on 
the monarch make it of paramount necessity 
that he should be thoroughly" educated and 
trained in the art of government 

The Hindu kino t>\s oRotN*RiL\ or the 

kSHATRtVi CASTE. 

From the hierarchy of the four castes and 
their respective duties, it follows that the 
warrior caste should always supply the so- 
ciety with competent rulers The exercise of 
the regal powers is not within the competency 
of the other thre“ The duties of the Ksha- 
fnyas comprise, according to the Kautdiya, 
adhyayana (study), yajana (performance of 
sacrifice), dana (making gifts , sastrljiva (mili- 
tary hfe) and bhutarakshana“ (protection of 
beings* ) The last two items of duty arc not 
prescribed for any of the other classes m a 
.-normal condition of society®, though under 
abnormal conditions and in exceptional cases, 
iaktng up arm> or pursuit of the military pro- 
fession by the other castes is met with in 
literature . 4 

Note.— Ii is not my object m this article to give an 
historical survey of the training of the ancient Hindu 
pnnee bui only to brmg out a few of its aspects, 

* i. Bk. I, ‘Vidyjsamuddesah,’ p. 7 

3 The occupations of a Brjihmina are— 

(«) Adhyayana (study). (2) Adhyapini (teaching). 
(3) Yajana (performance of sacrifice) (4) Y*|ana (offi 
ciating at other* sacrifices), (5) DSoa (miking gifts) 
and (6i Pratigraha ( 1 ceptance of gifts from proper 
persons) Those of a Vaisya include (1), (j) (*) as also 
•Knshi’ (hgoculfare), Piitfpjtya (cattle rearing), and 
V»nijya (trade) 

4 Cf *Mbh’ — 'biuli pirvd , ch 78, slk 34 — 


L , PjtEilCIJAND ROYCIIAVD SCHOLAR 

Kautilya in dealing with the education of 
the monarch goes upon the assumption that 
he is a KLshatnya. * As an orthodox BrSh- 
mana, he canriot bilt hold the Opinion -/and if 
Chandra Gupta Maurya, whom he supported, 
was not really of Kshatriya birth, he must 
have claimed to be and passed as such after 
his victories as a warrior and assumption of 
sovereignty 1 


“The Brihmvv* by taking up arms dies not incur siri 
in three cases vu , self protection, quelling robb*ft and 
compelling the other castes lb belike themselves to 
their duties. * In the ‘Katitiliy*,’ however, a quotation 
from the previous Achsryyas as nell as Knutitya him- 
self spetks of sold ere belonging to all the four castes * 
Bk. ii. 'BslopadanaV&'ah &c , p 343 
The •tlababhlraia* allow* a Vaisya’ to Use wea- 
pons »n pirticulir circumstances f V>ami parra’, cb 
166, slk. 34 

Cf ‘Sutra , If, 376 380 (Prof Barker's transl ) 

SB H 

’ See Hopkins, *J AO S.,’ xm, pp 76 ff 

In the pre epic period, we naturally find lesser 
hardening of caste-divisions and greater mingliag of 
of taste occupations. 

SeeV I, II 349 2,1, 26a, 263 334 390 iAIsq 
‘Vishnu Purina’, pu tv, ch. 19 para, 16, Mb j *Anu- 
sSsam parra’, cb 30 and bllya parva*. ch; 40 toe 
attainment of Drahmmhood , t 

t Oa scannuig-the dyuast c list* of Hm 3 u kings, w i 
m*et as a rule with roobarchs of Kshatriya blood up to 
the tuu* of Mahapadnu Nanda whose retgn according 
to the ‘Vishnu Purina’ (p* iv, ch 24 piras 4 and 5) 
marked the end of Kshatriya rue and the- beginning 
of Sudra kingship— 

Mahioandisutab sudrijjarbhodbliavo’lilardbo ma- 
hipidm manda 1 pirasura na ivaparo’ khilakShatrinta 
k »rf bhavita 4- Tatah prabSriti sudr* bhutmpSfs 
bha\ ishyanti sa chaikachchhatramamillanghitasSsano 
m ah a pad m ah pnthivlm bhokshyati 5 
Cf ‘Bhijavata Purina. 

Mihipadmipauh kischinnacdah kihatravinasakrit, 
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i Tae nun or ms BDt/CiTiox. 

’ The education of the prince u entruited 
to ^competent tutors from his infancy./ After 
the ceremony of tonsure which is generally 
performed in his third yeir*, he » taught the 
alphibct (Itpt) and arithmetic (sankhyani),and 
after investiture with the sacred thread which 
takes place in the case of a Kshitriya in his 
eleventh year*, he becomes qualified to com* 


Talo nnp.1 b’tavubyanti •udraprtyiitv.i'ihJrm k»h 
bkanda iz, eh I, stk 8 

This prophecy that thrre will be Sadra kiogs after 
Mahxpadnu Nandi ha* been fulfilled to thu extent that 
thenceforth India has *een mvny a monarch belonging 
10 castes other than KshaTiya and the supremacy 
of kings of forpgn or non Aryan desceot The Kaova 
dynasty (0 C. 72 27) for instance established by the 
Hrahmina minister VasuJeva was of O.ihmina blood 
The elite of Chandra Gupta Maurya 11 sonewhat 
obscure, and if he be taken to hare been related to 
She Nan da dynasty, he was no doubt a Sudra with all 
his successor*, but a* one b-dy of evidence points to 
hi* Sudra origin , another, Including the orthodox 
oplntonof K.utilya as to the proper caste forking., 
phmt* the other way The truth may however be 
reached, tf we bear in m nd that, ou many occasions, 
the business of kingstjip has P re ”^ e ^ f ^ ltr ^?* h 'P 
rather than the latter preceding the farrier This ts 
an instance of the ass mitative power of Umdo society 
by which dans or families, like some of the H odu r d 
Bhars and Gonds who succeeded in winning chieftain 
•hip to Cite an example of a recent date, were readily 
admitted into the frame or Hindu polity as Kshatriyas 
fSee V SmUhVEuly Ind a * j»J«U P p 3». 4«3> 
So whatever may have been the real origin of Chandra 
ii, UIva hr ranked presu nably as a Kshatnya 

SbB p Tb“ Sfl. or «.= or Ita ......I 

Vtiai Vnanarch* is more or less obscure, but it seemi 

S« Pusbyamura and his successors were Kshatnya*, 
while the famous Harsha seem* from hi* relat ou.hipa 

*o have been of the same «ste. j emtloa , from 

, 1 'lSVue l ’ha, a ru , « must be a Kshatnya 
wero pt^cd oit or Sight by the veneer of assumed 
Ksbatrlyabood. t .. 

* > - 15 ‘ .2 .h. ,ims effect (See in this connexion, 

Konilkdte GewaltA , V«k’. «l>.e decide 
GUderlmg 83.lt, Roth, J-A-OS% 16 ccxlm The 
Mill' for kings to try to rank as Kshatriyas, if they 
happen to be otherwise by b 1 rth w to avert the adverse 
opinion of the sort found in the Samh Is , 

' 1 Cf Raghuvansa, III, 28. 

• ‘Manu*, II, 36 . 

•V»jn-,1, 14, . „ 

‘Asvatayana Grihya-Sutra, 1, 19 , 

‘SlukhJyana’ „ ,11, I 


mince Jiigher studies— the curriculum Indud 
mg 

(i) Trayl, and Anvlkthiki, (11) V4rt3, and 
(m; Dandaniti 1 , the subject under (1) being 
taught by eminent scholars (sishtah), those 
under (11) by superintendents of government* 
department* (adhyakshah) Jtaving not merely 
a theoretical knowledge but also a thorough 
practical experience of tile subject, and those 
under (111) by theoretical masters of statecraft 
(vaktarah) as well as by practical statesmen 
(prayoktSrah) 

Besides these subjects, he has to hear 
daily fr*m competent ^professors the Itihlsa, 
which, as has been noted formerly, compre 
licnds fa) L’urSna, (b) Itivntta, <c) AkhyJytkS, 
(d) UdSharana, (e) DharmasSstra and (f) 
ArthasSstra.* 

Along with these, he was also given les 
sons in the military art comprehending 

(1) KastmdyS, (nj Asvavtdva, (m) Ratha 
vidyS, and (iv) i’raharanavidyi, Lt, the sub- 
jects bearing on elephants, horses, chariots 
and weapons respectively 

During the period of studentship, the 
prince has to live the austere life of a Brahma- 
chlnn, observing celebacy and undergoing 
the hardships involved in the study ol the 
different subjects. His daily routine, a* 
Kautilya records It, allots the forenoon to the 
military exercises noted above, the afternoon 
to the hearing of the Itihlsa, and the rest of 
the day and night to receiving new lessons 
(apttrva-grahana), revising the old ones (grihita- 
panchaya), and trying to master those noj 
clearly made out* 

The necessity for this vigorous discipline 
was well realized by the ancient Hindu states 
man , for the prince could not be a competent 


‘FAraskara 
"Gobhila’ 
Hiranyakesi 
Khxdira 
Apmamba 
~ exphnat 01 


i 


r «?«-»"« on of the subjects, tee article No. 
Ill, -Mod. Rev *, Nov last. 

a for explanation of the subjects, *ee the a/ore* 
said articles 

J for the above information see ‘Arthaj*stra\ 
Uk. r Vndd hasamyogah, p to. The ’Kamandaklya’ 
J** 1 ™ word ‘Gurusamyoga*, which is the same as 
Vrtddhasamyoga’, and 1 ke all the writers on polity 
lays great stress on the *vmaya 1 e., discipline of the 

S rmce aod the cultivation of his latent faculties (Kxiy* 
ravyaai vinayati — ‘Anhasistra , p to) Cf ‘Ragbu 
vamsa’ III, 29. 
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ruler without this period of disciplined proba- 
tion The success of a well educated and 
self controlled sovereign is thus indicated by 
Kautilya 

Vidjivimto raja hi prajanam vmaye ratah, 
Ananjam prithivim bhunkte sarvabhutahite 
ratah 

{\ king well-disciplined by education and 
bent on his subjects’ welfare and the good of 
all living beings can enjoy the whole earth 
without a rival) 1 

The period of studentship lasts up to the 
sixteenth year, after which the prince per- 
forms the ceremony of GodSna on the eve of 
his Return from School and enters into the 
next stage of his life by marriage*. 

Oil COMPLETION or EDUCATION, THE PRINCE IS 
ASSOCIATED WITH ADMINISTRATION. 

The prince now enters upon a more prac* 
lical stage of Jus life in which he is gradually 
brought into contact with all the difficult pro- 
blems he will have to handle in his future 
position as king He seems to have been 
charged with responsible duties in govern 
ment departments where he worked as a sub- 
ordinate under the head of the particular 
department in which he was placed for the 
time being*. When found competent, he was 

r ‘Artha ., Bk. I, ‘Vnddb;mniyogah\ p n 

[Cf ‘Karaandak ya', I 37, 63 63] Here Kautilya 
gives example., by way of warning, of sovereigns who 
mined themselves by y eld ng to temptat ons 

a ‘Artha ,* Bk. 1 . ‘Vnddhasamyogab,’ p lo, 

3. Punyakarmam myukub purushamadh sbths’A 
ratnyieheta purush idbishthitascha sivisesharoSdesa 
manutishthet- Abhiru parti cha karmapbalamanpSya 
mkam cha l&bham piturupansyayet. 

'Artis SL l , 
t vrittih, p 35 


made a commander of an army, or an heir- 
apparent associated with the, reigning sove- 
reign in the work of administration*. 

Kautilya s correctives for an , 
erratic Prince. > 

*Kautilya discusses at length the steps to 
be taken by the king to correct a prince turn 3 
mg rebellious or morally perverse, and also 
the means -to be adopted by the Jattef -/f 
treated in a cruel and unbecoming manner by 
the former He does not accept the opinions 
of other authorities cn these points in toto and 
suggests proper education and discipline <pf 
the prince from his very infancy, constant 
contact with wholesome influences and timely 
dissuasion from evil as the means of bringing 
him round When these fail, he may be con- 
fined and kept under surveillance m a definite 
place. If this also proves abortive, he tnay 
be exiled Extreme cases of rebellious atti 
tude in a prince may justify according to 
Kautilya even the sacrifice of his life for the 
good of the state 

If the reigning monarch takes an urtjustf- 
fiahly hostile attitude towards a good prince, 
Kautilya advises the latter to take measures 
which are to be passively protective at first, 
rising to the more Severe steps*. , 

1 Atmasampaonam samapitye jauvarajje va 
sthipayet 

•ibid.,’ Bk I, ‘Rliaputraraksbanam,* p, 34 1 

CC ‘Matsya Purina’ ch 210, slks, 2, 3 7 8, ‘Agiu- 
Purfioa,’ ch. e-*,. sits. 4 , 2 1. 21 , ch 23S slk. 9 

2 E.G — Sagara banished his sou Asaminj is who 
had caused some children of the city to be drowned 
[Sanliparva ch 57, sit 8] 

5 Vt-C-te » IU. J, .4 -1 ura diJfj Wv'.’ UANk&e 

cha vntt b pp 33 , 36 


THE FULNESS OF LOVE 

( Translated from Vidjapati ) 


RADHi 

Thou art the mirror m my hapd, the 

flower in my hair, 

The kohl in my eyes, the fragrance j 

* of my breath , 

The musk on my breast, the chain 

round my neck, 

jThe delight of the body, the treasure 
i of the hearth , 


The Wing of the laird, the water 

__ , for the £sh, 

I know tree as the life of my life 1 
Tell me, Madhava, how feelest thou ’ i 
Sayeth Vidyapati, the twain are alike 

r and one. 

N Gcjpta , 1 
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REFERENCES TO THE THEORY AND PRACTISE OF‘ ART IN THE 
1 SILPA SASTRAS AND OTHER INDIAN LITERATURE 

NTIL 'recently the Sanskrit literature establish a anon’ of subject matter and 
on sculpture and painting has been taste Thus Sukracarya states very empha 
almost completely ignored It is true (leal y that "only an image made according 
that the greater part of it is purely practical, to the sjsirlya canon is beautiful, that 
but therelare also found in it clear indications forsooth and no other some indeed deem 
.1" Indian wav of thinking about art. that beautiful which accords with their own 
The^literature referred toconfists of the faney but whatever .. contrary to the 
Siloa Msfras oroirdhe SSdhanamilis, certain taiMja canon appears unlovely to the dis- 
, P . r Cscf ras and incidental cerning 1 Thus an academic or classic type 

chapters of the r N “‘^ str i. s d fi an “ u £ theory is defined as good art, and romantic art is 
references in other work^ The pure tneo^y £ urtherj . eveil a m!sshape n 

of beauty ‘s worked ? h group of. imagc.ofagod is to be preferred to an uAage 

with poetry and drama, ,n another group of a fc man >h $ ncver charming’ * this is similar 

works of which the aJ ) *P 1 1 now/and to the standpoint of the modern critic, who 

taken n th^SitTo"^* ranks creative above representative art, and 

need not be ‘hetEefSeScnt prefers conviction to prettmess 

The Silpa Sastras, N s istras The sistras also tell us something about 

works, or merely V8noua methods, indicating a practice closely related 

to that of yoga Sukr&C&Qa thus enjoins 
on the craftsman the method of mental 

- , v. w/I . /ra ,,u a na visualisation “Let the imager tfratiml • 

of the gods, given m nal wors hip karakH) establish images in temples by medi 

logous to those used ,n the per onal womn^p ^ ^ deities who ate the objects of 

of an ttta devali C na uastras must bis devotion For the successful achievement 
shows thatmvny of the . p ‘ AD ,» of this dhy Ana yoga the lineaments {lakiand) 
have existed before the sixth eentut; T « . Qf , hc are dc5cnbad books, to be 

and probably a good deal earlier, m . dwelt upon m detail In no other way, not 

— v? *«* «»a *-—«■ 

Sat of the earlier art is more representative 
The general function of these works is to 


contain canons of proportion for^ ^ 
attributes 


Images, buildings, and minor vve 
vumona technic p of the forms and 


by . 

actual object, is it possible to be so' absorbed 


■ s ""? ■r' gt.sfti P A ::i si7- 

SSrffiriaMS’SaSSa. Ortas, a, 0* boOr* 

my ‘Esiays id National 
For teats and transla 
Art’, pass' nr Laufer, 

. . '"p.m Rai Esslv on the Architecture 

Ke , i««kS.W ( ,?S!™Kf r ; «aS 

lamhna’of Va.iha MihiraU » b *4) Gunfe 
•South Ind an Dromes’ <19 lj) aod Ha0 > ,i,Ddo 
Iconography * 

v > j or general date' see 'Med teval S nhalese Ait,’ 
p. jfii Bushel), 'Chinese Art’, vol *, loi, *13 
‘Ancient Ceylon, p 33« Km, ‘Ioc cit..’ 

n • and the reference in 'Alberrums India,* ed 


‘Slstramanena yo 1 am yah sa ramyo 1 anya 
eva hi 

Ekesameva tadraroyam lagnam yatra ca 
yasya hrt 

jSastranunavibldam yadaramyam tadvipn 

t \ Sukracirya ‘Sukranltislra’, ed 

Calcutta 189a, IV, iv, 104 105, 106 
* ‘Manato nadhikam tlnam tadbimbam rare 
yamucyati 1 M Jl 1 r 

. Sukricirya, loc cil,p 7S 

Cf “Work of the thirteenth century interests us 
even when inadequately executed, for we feel there is 
something in it akin to a soul" (Male, ‘‘Relrg oils Art 
in Thirteenth Centnry France. 1913 p 8). This re- 
calls the well knbwn definition of poetry, 'kayyatn 
rasatmakam vakVatn ’ Cf also Gordon Craig, '•The 
Actor and Uber Marionette,* m *The Art of theTbeatre,* 
(191a). 
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in contemplation, as thus in the making of 
images 1,1 

A connection between dream and art is 
recognized In a passage of the Agnt Parana, 
where the imager is instructed, on the night 
before beginning his work, and after cere 
moniat purification, to pray, '0 thou Lord 
of all Gods, teach me in dreams how to carrj 
out al! the work I hate m my mind ’* 

A full and interesting account of a ritual 
of visualisation is given m a passage of a 
' SSdhanamSlS quoted by Foucher as typical 8 
The artist {sadltaka, mantrvt, or )ogw, as 
he is variously styled), after ceremonial 
purification, is to proceed to a solitary 
place There be is to perform the ‘Seven- 
fold Office, beginning with the invocation 
of the hosts of Buddhas and Bodhisat 
tvas, and the offering to them oi real or ima 
ginary flowers Then he must realise in 
thought the four infinite moods of friendli- 
ness, compassion,s> mpathy and impartiality 4 
Then he must meditate upon the emptiness 
or non existence of all things, for * by the 
fire of the idea of emptiness, it is said, there 
are destroyed beyond recovery the five 
elements” which constitute individual con- 
sciousness * Then on!) should he invoke 
the desired divinity by the utterance of the 
appropriate seed word (blja) and should 
identify himself completely with the divinity 

1 The manner in which even the Jesser crafts 
constitute a practice (i nrya) analogous to that of 
Csamprajnxhi )yoga is indicated incidentally by San 
karscirya in his commentary on the ‘Brahma Sutra’ 
(sutram, 3, 2 10) The subject of discussion is the 
distinction of swoon from waking in swoon the senses 
no longer p-reeive their objects Sankrracarya says, 
“True, the arrow maker perceives nothing beyond bis 

gWork .when.hr.is-hmied.in.it v -bnt.he. has all. the. same 
''foosciousness and control over hrs body, both of 
which are absent in the flint ng p-r^on " Of ’Blnga 
vata Purjna,’ Skanda XI, ch 9 — ‘I have learned 
concentration of mind from the maker of arrows’*— 
Purnendu N iray in Sinha The Bbagavata Purana,’ 
QOPQ p 377 

2 Agm Purana ch XLIIT , Cf Pataojali, ‘Yoga 
Sutra’, I, 38. For the theory of dreams see also Katha 
Upamsad.Y, 8 and ‘Brhadiranyaha Upmisad,’ IV, 

3 9 14 and 16 18 

3 ‘Iconographie Bouddh que’, II 8 11 

4 Cf Patanjah,’ 'Yoga Sutra, I 23 

5 Similar ideas occur in q odern thought about 
art Thus Goethe “he who attain to the vis on of 
beauty, is from himself set free Cf Binyon 1 “We too 
should make ourselves e npty that the great soul of 
the universe may fill ns with its breath” Cldeas of 
Design in East and West ’ Allant c Monthly, 1913) 

© 


to be represented Th€p on pronouncing 
the dhjdna t/tan train, m which- attributes 
are defined, the divinity appeafs Visibl)/ 
’like a reflection,” or ‘ as in a dream/’ and 
this brilliant image is thp artists model 1 2 3 
This ritual may be unduly elaborated, but in’ 
essentials it shows a clear understanding of 
the ps) etiological process of imagination 
These essentials ire, the contemplation of 
things as void in order to set aside the 
transformations of the thinking principle * 
self identification with the object of the 
work * and vividness of the final image. 
Concentration is preliminary to imagi- 
nation In the language of psycho analysis, 
tins concentration or union (toga) prepa- 
ratory to the undertaking of a specific 
task is ‘ the willed, introversion of a creative 
mind, which, retreating before its ojvn 
problem and inwardly collecting its forces, 
dips at least for a moment into the 
source of life, in order there to wrest a little 
more strength from the mother for the 
completion of its work,” and the result of 
this reunion is * a fountain of joulh and new 
fertility ’ 4 * 

We have abundant literary parallels for 
the conception of visual art as yoga Thus 
Valmlki, though he had already heard the 

1 It has been said that it should be an insult to 
cred t an artist with observat on Blake wrote “He 
who does rot imag ne in stronger and better I nea 
ments, and in sironger and better light, than his per 
isbing mortal eye can see does not imag ne at all " Cf 
Denn an Ross, 'On Dram ig and Painting/ pp 123 
125 especially “In drawing from the imagination I 
find it suggestive and helpfil to look away from my 
paper into space and try to see what I am drawing as 
if it were there before me ’ In some I fdian and pn 
imiihrilviIaTTpainViigs-ithr idvnier ifgwtv aype-«- ati* 
loom immense against the sky and mountain back 
ground 

2 Wagner speaks of “.in internal sense which 
becomes clear and actn e when all tl e others d reeled 
outward sleep or dream ’ (quoted by Combarien, 
'Music, its Laws md Evolution,’ p. 63). So iJehmen, 

‘It is nought indeed but thine own hearing and will 
mg that do h nder thee sb that thou dost not see and 
1 ear God ’’ (Dialogues on the Supersensual L fe) 
That God (Isvara) s the actual theme of all art is sng 
gested by SaokarScSryi in his commentary on tt4 
Brahma Suin’ I, * sj 27 where he tad cates that 11 e 
Brah nan is the real theme of secular as well as spin 
tua songs * 

3 Cf tie saying ' Devam' bhutv* devan) yajet' 
to worsh p a god become the god 

4 Jang ‘Psychology of the Unconscious/ pn 336. 

i3o 
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story of Rima related, before composing Ins 
own RintSyana sought to realise it more 
profoundly, and "seating himself with Ins 
face towards the East, and sipping water 
according to rule (ceremonial purification;, 
he set himself to yoga contemplation ol Ins 
theme. By virtue of his yoga power he 
clearly saw before him R 5 nu, Laksmana and 
Stta and Dasaratha together with his wives 
in his kingdo n laughing, talking, acting amt 
moving as if in real life by yoga power 
that righteous one beheld all that had come 
to pass, and all that was to come to pass in 
th- future, hke a neil. fruit 1 upon the palm 
of his hand And having truly seen atl hy 
virtue of his concentration, the generous sage 
began the setting forth or the history of 
Rlma,”* as htf afterwards taught it to 

KU Vasubandhu speaks of the poet as seeing 

world, like • Ml»ta I™ 1 ; te 2S 

the holliw of his hands * Uns recalls 
Chuan« Tzu who says * The mind of the 
S-ebeng in repose becomes the mirror of 
rtl imverfe th. .peeulttn. of all <***»? 
and William Morris who says 1 “f 1 ?* 
to me that no hour ot the day P“*“ * h J }' 1 
Whole world does not show itself to me 

It should be well understood that Union 

feKSStt?*- 

Hmdu or Buddhist thought haye deeply 

, . E h I llan.hu,eo.bhr.’,tt.= t“'d ««t * 

,* 4hnut the s ze of an ordinary marble. The s n le u 

SSion Indian tamula (or el,„ it* 

«o. ^iv-tna Bilakandam Benedetto Croce 

2 . .fit 1 68) speaks of ‘the artist who 

( ' AeSt makes P a stroke w th his brush without having 
never makes a . h _ na tion * and remarks 
previously seen it wrot.^ & ^ ^ f ^ 
Si wru ng down of a poem) imp ks a vigilant 

KaBk,o k ueh.c'«' 1 i; de6 ““ 'J>P' “ k » “ " d 
„ be told me, tbu » “"'r “J >o .tile it do.o 
Examples could be mult pi ed mdefia tely 

3 *V&savadatta," invocation 


penetrated it is firmly believed that all 
knowledge is directly accessible to the con- 
centred mind without the direct intervcn 
tion of the senses Probably all inventors, 
artists and mathematicians are more or less 
aware of this as a matter Of personal ex- 
perience 

That the po-t or artist is inspired is ex- 
pressed allegorically i» many wa>s Thus 
Vya^a s dictation of the MaMbhSrata was so 
rapid tint only the four handed Ganesa 
could write it down , and Krishna when 
asked to rep-it the GltS, had forgotten It. 
So too with many stories of Visvakarma A 
naive aneciote is related of the designing or 
the Ruanvell DSgaba * the king, having 
unde selection of an experienced and 
shrtfwd master builder,” questioned him, say- 
, n « 'In what form wilt thou make this 
monument ? ’ At that moment VuttUmgM 
entered into him lie took a golden bowl of 
water and other water in his hand and let 
it fall on the surface of the water in the bowl 
A great bubble rose up like half a globe of 
crystal and he said “I shall make it thus 
The king was well pleased, and bestowed on 
the architect valuable robes and twelve 
thousand pieces of money 

Another story relates that king DevSnam 
Piyatissa of Ceylon required a gotden Vase 
for the reception of the Bod hi tree, “and gold 
he caused to be brought to make ready a 
vase Vissakamma, who appeared in the 
semblance of a goldsmith, asked, 'How large 
shall I make it ?' Then being answered, 
’Thyself deciding, do thou make it,’ he took 
the gold and having moulded tt with his 
hand he made a va e in that very instant, 
and departed thence." 3 

Vissahammi. or VisvakarmS, originally 
one of the names of Brahma, is the god of 
arts and crafts, the architect of the gods 
{deva vardhtla) author of the 'SthSpaty® 
Veda , which includes tiie Silpa Sastras, and 
ancestor of the KammMans or chief caste of 
craftsm-i Icoiiographically-he appears as 
five headed and ten armed, folding, amongst 

r ’Mahavamsa’’ ch X\X, it seq (tram 
Ge ger 1912, p 199) 

2 The Va jantaya* or Va dJyJnta Pota*, * s , P* 
siistra of ihe S nhalese craftsmen preserves a canon 
of proport on for digabas s x for ns are m*nt onedt 
of which o le is called the bubble (Park-r, 

Ceylon p 336) 

3 ilahjvamsa, ch Will, 24 seq. 
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sciences, such a one is indeed a craftsman. 

A pain, “the painter must be a good man, no 
sluggard, not given to anger ; holy, learned, f 
self-controlled, devout and charitable, sbch 
should be his character... He should draw his 
design in secrecy...He may paint if beside 
himself only (another) sSdhaka be present, 
but not when a man of the world is looking^ 


° n The craftsman has also an assured 'status 1 
in the form or a life contract, or more strictly, 
an hereditary office He is trained from j 
childhood as his father’s disciple, and follows 
his father’s calling as a matter of course. He , 
is a member of a guild {treat} and such 
euilds are recognized and protected by law. 
Nor is h'S domain to be invaded by ama- 
teurs- “That any other than a Silpan should' 
build temples, towns, seaports tanks or 
.. ’ dn hf (nlirdpr. ‘ 


other attributes, a book and style, an adze, 
plummet, measuring rule, and compasses. 

There scarcely exists a formal cult of Vtsva- 
harma, but he is generally acknowledged 
and respected amongst craftsmen. The latter 
generally worship the implements Of their 
labour at the annual Dasahra festival. It is 
also held that a god presides over each 
metal.* Another mUhical formulation ot 
the sense of external inspiration^ which so 
familiar to the poets of all ages is found in 
the idea of the imitation of form or structures 
existing in’heaven. Thus king DutthagSmanl 
undertook to build Tor the brethren a 
"Posada like to a pahee of the gods, and lie 
said : "Send to a vtm&na and make me a 
drawing of it.” This was done, and when 
the elders, “coin!! to the heaven of the thirty- 

three gods, saw that palace, they ma e a build the^sin of murder.”* 

cS- ? "'“'Vrf < 1 * This was gmld socialism in’ahon-compct,. 

cloth to the brotherhood , a . r '_‘ i _.S 1 . ll rfi!lT.o "'Vhe' effects of good and evil larim are 

also detailed in the astral. Skilful and 
honest builders will be reborn m noble 
families, but those ignorant and dishonest, 
will fall into hell To cast hollow images 
will prove disastrous to the craftsman and 
his family.,' In these mythical and allegori- 
cal formulae we find an expression of the 
craftsman’s conscience ; he is ' ns P ir =J ' 7,t ”. 
reverence for quality, with a fear of oflendirtg 
God by shirking a hammer stroke or a sweep 
of the plane, and with a blessed dreadiest 
VisvakarmS, the lord of the arts should be 
offended by infidelity to his methods 

It is also said that if the craftsman make* 
an image with a thin belly the re. will be 
famine in the land, or if his hand shpfc and 
injures the image, lie will receive a hurt 1 A 
like manner . 1 These ideAs of sympathetic 


cloth to the brotnernoou duu 
who ‘caused the noble LohapasAda (Rrazen 
Palace) to be , built after that drawing 
What we understand by this « tHa : eight 
inspired monkish architects collaborated m 
preparing the required design. In the same 
way the sculptor is sometimes ] taken 1 
heaven to observe the likeness of the god 
whom he is to represent .* and indeed, \vho 
should represent a god that has not se 
him? 'In this conception of architectural and 
other forms as ‘seen’ we have a parallel to 
that of the Veda as ‘heard’ (sruti)- 

The sastras also inform us what sort ot 
man the craftsman ought to be, for example . 

“The Silpan should understand the 
Atharva Veda, the thirty-twoS.lpa SSstras 
and the, Vedic mantras by which the deities 
••are invoked. The Silpan should be one who 

wears a sacred thread, a necklace of sacred 

beads, and a ring ol kusa grass 
finger : delighting in the worship ot uoa, 
faithful 'to his wife, Avoiding strange women, 
piously acquiring a knowledge of various 

' 1 My 'Medieval Sinhalese Art', p. 78 an<1 PL 

XXI r The ‘Indian Craftsman', eh. V. 

1 2 Dampief, ‘Brass and Copper Wares ot 1 

N. W. P. and Oudli.' 1899 P ’• 

3 ‘Mahavamsa'ch XXVII (nans. OeiRer.ppi82 
i8vl Cf Plato : Will they disbelieve us when we tell 
them that the Stale cm only be hippy wlnrh Is ptan- 
ned by act'sts who make use of the heavenly pattern l 
(•Republic’, VI, Joweit, III, p 3 ^ 6 )- 

4 Beal, ‘Buddhist Records of ihe Western World , 
I,««, t.-t 


, Fro n « Tam'd version of i Sdpa Sistra, quoted 

bv Kearns, 'Indian Antiquary, vol.V. (1876k vi » r 

, r.njnwedel, ’Mythologie des Buddhirmus , > p 
2 , rr r.ranne “I have never permitted any one to 
I "work/ I refuse to do anything before 

anyone" Cquoted\v. H. Wnght, ‘Modem Painting.' p. 

1 S2> 3 Bird wood, ‘Industrial Arts of India’ : Coomara- 
swarny The Indian Craftsman ’ 

4 Kearns, ‘to", cit . - * 1 j 

c My ‘Mediae* al Sinhalese Art,' pp l* 7 i * n “ 

*Mah*nir%»naTantra,'V 

6 Ludovio, ‘New Age’, March 26, 1914. 

7 ‘Bihad Sambits of Var&ha Mthira, II, ch, A*. 
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magic, if nther extravagant, are not without 
interest, and at least show a strong sense of 
tho- interdependence of life and art That 
Nature jmitates art is not merely a paradox, 
but an Important principle well deserving the 
consideration of sociologists and reformers 
Styles of music, as Plato has said cannot be 
changed without affecting the most impor- 
tant political institutions 

The Silpa SSstras also throw some light 
on the origins of art Thus the introduction 
to the Cilralaksana, at any rate for painting, 
would conform the remark of Alberum that 
' the first cause of idolatry was the desire of 
commemorating the dead and of consoling 
the Itviftg f Old stones, such as that of the 
sandal wood image of Buddha supposed to 
have been made in Ins lifetime and that of 
the golden image of Sita, show how familiar 
was the deu of an image as a substitute for 
an absent person 

The name Ctlralaktana,' which means 
‘Lineaments of Painting/ and not ‘Theory 
of Painting shows the early closedependence 
of art upon physiognomy, in which the 
Hindus have always been so deeply interest- 
ed The chief end of a S.lpa Sistra is to 
inform the artist what are the lineament 
ihksana) of the subject to be delineated af 
well an the canons of proportion i which are 
to be followed It is not necessary to -desenbe 
at length here the type? of physique and 
character mo t represented ‘d Indian sculp 
tore and painting, I shall only teach on one 
point which has to do with physical develop 

“TtIw classic type, whether in literature 
or plastic art, u clearly an express.oijof 
Ksattr.ya taste the hero IS smooth limhtd 
broad chested, and narrow waisted a lion 
amongst men like one accustomed to the 
martial eternises which llie Rajputs con 
stantly i favoured I cannot understand 
nmnwedels comment’ that no gfneral 
■Interest was taken Wthe symmetrical training 
-otthe body. Tor the literature constantly 
sneaks of it RSma is described as having a 

well develop-d chest, sjmmetrieal limbs and 

as crowned with grace skilled in archery, on 
dowed with strength and so fortli in tne 
Harsa Copt* of 153 na, Kum5ragupta a 
n man of eighteen jeafs and medium 


height, possesses "a pair of rather shirt 
shanks, issuing from not over prominent 
knee joints/ and “thighs showing thick hard 
flesh of compact growth due to Incessant 
practise in leaping his ‘movements .Were 
qifiet and graceful, and * from the hardness 
of his frame he seemed to wear down the 
very mountains’ 1 In the ‘Kalpa Sfltra* of 
Bhadrab3hu the Ksatriya SiddhSrtha is 
represented as daily practising gymnastic 
exercises such as jumping, wrestling, fencing 
and fighting 1 ^ " * 

Various references indicate that the 
subject matter of -art was not exclusively 
religious Thus the main Chapter of the 
Cttralaksana is occupied with the ideal carton 
for a Cakravartm or Universal Emperor, and 
'the Mathura portrait statues of Kusana kings 
are probably of this type Nor would 
SukrScSrya have condemi ed portraiture as 
impious (aivorya) if It had nev’er been 
practised The Sanskrit plays, moreover, 
frequently make a portrait an important 
motif of the plot eg, Sakunta'd, Rat/tdva't, 
and the Uttar* Rami Cartla while In so 
late's vernacular work as the Prema Sig<*ra 
there is an account of CitrarekhS who drelv 
portraits of all the Yaduvamsls until tTsl 
recognized Amruddha amongst them * A 
story in the Kathd Kps j indicates that sorrttf 
sculptures at least might be regarded as 
recognizable portraits* Examples of port 
rait sculpture exist from Utjoha,m Meivaf* 
and from Tifupati * hot to mention those of 
Kusana kings already referred to 

Painting too wis not exclusively a 
hieratic art it perhaps originated in king’s 
courts In any case it was customary tor 
kings to have them own galleries ( citra s&l O’ N 
just as they had their private theatres If is 


7 'Harsa Can l a', Irani Cowelt and Thomasf p 
ISO ; see also p 19 For this type irt actual sculptures 
see ‘Visvakarma’, 13 17 , 28 30 33, 53 and especially 


34* 


Kilpa Sutra , trans Jacobi, S B. E VXll {>• 


Edited ini translated by Liufer 
*Buddl 1 st Art n Inda p 33 


1 -uuaai 151 au 1 • mu a p 3, 

3 ‘RimSyana , Bllikandam 


3 ‘Prema Sahara’, ch LX JU Cf also the repre 

ser.tat oils of Ghanlsar | RSg nt (e, g British Museum 
MS Or *81 1), , 

4 ‘Kathl Km' trans C H Tawney p*iSO 

5 VncentSmth, H s‘ory of F ne An in Inda 

and Ceylon , fig 10 1 } j, 

6 Visvakarma , 59 j 1 

7 The earliest reference e-e ns to be tint of Suita 
vbhingall 398 mention n a the C tuigira of k ng 
1 asenad of Kosih 
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not infrequently indicated that kings them 
selves were accomplished painters and sculp 
tors 1 There is thus abundant evidence for 
the existence of secular art from an early 
period on vards, and that po traiture formed 
an important part of it nor can we doubt 
that the portraits were recognizable At the 
same time we must not deceive ourselves as 
to what recognizable means \Yhen the 
early l writers go about to describe a hero, or 
a lover to speak of his beloved, we always 
find general terms employed — the hero is a 
lion amongst men, and so forth, and the 
heroine has lotus eyes, and her slender waist 
can hardly support the weight of her heavy 
breasts Thus the individual is transfigured 
by the poet or lover, whose account is not 
descriptive in a photographic sense he do-s 
not attempt to represent things as they ‘are/ 
but as the/ seem to him Old Asiatic art 
had no other conception of portraiture than 
this and the development of strictly 
realistic miniature under the Mughals is a 

l Several royal personages are rad cated as ex 
pert m punting e j, Satyavan husband of Savitrl 
nicknamed the Horse painter because from childhood 
fond of modelling and drawing horsfes Jetthatissa of 
Ceylon (A. D 3J’> who practised pining and other 
crafts and taught them to his subjects ( Mah»vimsa, 
eh AXXVIIIJ Cf also the story of Rupreltba in a 
Be igah recension of the ‘Sirahasan dv*tnm$ ka’ (com 
mumcaied to me by Prof A. N Tagoce) In the 
Sanskr t plays mentioned in the text above those who 
draw the portraits are kings and princesses Pa nting 
was one of the sixty four arts and sc ences ( kali') con 
stunting a 1 beral education Bina indicates that the 
fine arts are considered a means for forming noble 
character ( Harsa Carita, trans Cowell and Thomas, 
P-20) 


foreign suggestion derived through Bokhara, 
and probably ultimately from Europe 

In conclusion we may observe that the 
codification of rules in the Silpa SSstra and 
the general development of sSStrlya art (i e-, 
learned or classic art, ot when decadent, 
academic) suggests to us a broad distinction 
between popular art, which goes on all the 
time until it is destroyed by industrialist!?, 
and courtly art which is a special develop- 
ment and generally retams its vitality only for 
a short time. Mughal painting is the most 
obvious Indian example of this. The 
sastriya art has also a professional character, 
but notwithstanding its aristocratic sources, 
it remained vital for a longer time because it 
was religious, for in theocrat societies such 
as the Hindu or Mediaeval Christian, religion 
forms the strongest possible bond of sympa- 
thy between different classes, so that art ma}' 
b* at one and the same time sistriya and 
prSkrita, learned and popular Under ihtse 
conditions the quality of art is determined 
not so much by degree of accomphslimerit 
as- by degree of conviction, no art without 
idolatry An unearned opinion, however 
strongty held, does not amount to a convic- 
tion, which is a thing realised, rather than 
m-rely known For this reason again, it 
must be nearly impossible for modern 
artists to illustrate old myths only f those 
who have seen the gods are able to represent 
the n The true religious art of the present 
day is idealistic in a totally different sense 
To • every age its own art, or the death of 
art. i 

, Anandv Coomaraswamy 


THE RIGHT TO SUE THE SECRE TARY OF b T ATE 
FOR INDIA IN COUNCIL 


C ONFIDENT tint the House of Com 
mons passed measured concerning 
India more by yawns than by totes, 
* confining their interest, hhtthe king of our 
1 older plays who asked how was the king 
dom going nnd got the con\ entional reply 
’Excellent,' to know mg j car by year that 
India still continued to be a part of the 


British Empire, and also confident that tiie 
Gilded Chamber was quite sympathetic 
with measures taking awav the rights of 
Indians, the Council of India tned'to 
smuggle through the Parliament a provi 
sion empowering the Legislatures in India 
to take aw ay the really valuable and ab- 
solutely innocuous right of the subject to 
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sue the Secretary of State in Council for 
India The Council of India— it lias to be 
said to their credit— was aery cleacr to 
choose its time when the War doubly 
strengthened the hands of the ministn , 
when on account of the party truce the 
Ilonse of Common': no longer existed out 
side Mr Asquith s debating club of 
twenty t\Vo when nobody in Efagland 
could have a moniertt to Snare for India 
outside that Council and the faflure— the 
credit whereof has to go solely to the 
Rangoon Chamber of Coinmerce^-does not 
a whit take away the merit of the Council 
t The Pnvy Council decision in the case 
Moment r Secretary of State appears I 
am seriously afraid to have been under 
stood by lew besides Lord Lorcburn Lord 
Parmpor, Sir John Jardine and the 
Rangoon Chamber of Commerce I am 
conscious of the responsibility of the 
[Statement w Inch imputes either incapacity 
or ignorance to manj a lawyer and many 
a journalist for whom I have nothing but 
,thc highest respect each of w hom even I 
would not undertake to oppose lightly 
modi less all of them together Unfortu 
nately however so far as my range of 
reading went I came across no paper 
‘except the little read Indu Prakn*h of 
Bombay that treated the question itt the 
nspfcct that Lord Lorcburn pointed out 
that has recently created great Commotion 
hll over India and I mean to deal witn irt 
this article , 

The Pnvy Council decision took the 
"'several Governments in India by surprise 
They had enacted laws which took uway 
the subject s most valued right of proceed 
ing legally against the Government by the 
Secretary of State and contemplated man_y 
more It w as long long ago about forty 
years back, that Sir Raymond \\ est [i c s J 
J ,said 

The course of Ifg elation on * ra , lar "* 

rrctnt t me* *ho m a greater and greater contract on 
of the (put of 1 beral ty and of confidence in t* 
fnd c n! tribunals wh-ch an Government in 

Irani ng the Elph ostone Code - of 1827 

What was only in the stage of infancy 
has developed itself recently, and what the 
Governments have attempted throughout 
Bnt sh India to do is to shut tile door of 
the Civil Court whenever they pleased 
Governments could not tolerate the post 
tion of equality with a subject— suitors are 
exactly on the «ame . pos tion in aCi\il 
Court — in ,a place where demands and 


claims could be made on them They 
wanted to establish that Governments 
could only be approached by petitions that 
there was no claim as such but only a 
grace to be offered by the sea eral officers 
who w'ege to sec how semte the petitioners 
should be before them The Friay Council 
held that such attempts were futile mas 
much the several Gaaenimcnts inherited 
certain liabilities from the East India 
Company and in respect ofthosc liabilities 
and similar liabilities the subject had rights 
which were to be enforced by tie subject 
precisely in tli^ manner in w Inch one sub 
ject enforced his rights against another. 
That is all What docs it therefore come 
to? It comes to this that lfl had a right 
toenforce against the Secretary of State 
I could enforce it by a suit I conld not be 
reduced to the position of a mendicant 
That goes il erelore only to the remedy 
Right is in that way an unlmppv word 
To import tccl meal distinction by ana* 
logy there arc substantiae nghts and 
there are adjeettae rights The adjective 
nghts arc really speaking rented s or the 
means of enforcing nghts A suit a decree 
detention in ciail jail attachment of pro- 
perty committing for contempt— these nrq 
remedies All of these, however arc to be 
done by the Court and here, again the 
aaord right conics in— a suitor has a right 
tonsk of theCourt anj' one of the remedies 
Substantiae right is the particular loss 
that I suffer and w ant to be compensated 
For example I hold a pronote signed by \ 
in the amount of Rs 500 That sum is my 
substantive right and niy nght to sue on 
the pronote winch really is a remedy, is 
my adjective nght The former must exist 
before l haa e the latter If the former docs., 
not exist w liat is the use of mj ha\ ing the 
latter f I can sue anybody in the street on 
the payment of the necessary stamp dnty 
but what am I going to get out of the 
suit ? Nothing but the liability of paying 
the cost of -the defendant if he incurs any 
ThePnaj Council held that so long as a 
substuntii e nght existed under the law, the 
adjective nght could not be taken aaaay 
The Pmv Council had not a word to say 
ns regards tl e poavers of the several Indian 
Legislatures to affect— what I havebeenthl 
1 ng in tins article— the substantive rights 
and liabilities as betaacen the subject and 
tl e Secretary of State 

And it is tins aspect of the question that 
was not understood liv the Government 1 ’ 
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and is being— m ray diffident opinion— 
wrongly interpreted Paper after paper 
is insisting on testing various Acts parti 
cularlj the Defence ot India Act The panic 
\\hicb the Governments were stricken with 
by the Pnvy Council decision is equalled 
only by the confidence and elation which 
fills the columns of those papers Govern 
raents were panic stncl en owing to two 
reasons, onl j one w l ereof I hn\ e the cour 
age to give, viz, lack of prop*r ad wee 
Papers have, however, only one reason viz 
lack of proper ad\ ice , they have got none 
clsfc The matter is again going to crop 
after the war, and then the mam ground 
on w hich the figurehead of the Council of 
India withdrew the claus** would not exist. 
Indians must, therefore V ready with 
their case before the High Court of Parlia 
ment and that can be made ready only by 
considering the question soberly 

Governments in India knew not what 
were the limits of their legislative powers 
up to 1912, but now the representatives 
of the Indians know not what are the ex 
tents ot those powers As I said, sugges 
tions ar«. being made in everj paper that 
certain Acts pnncipalh the D fence of 
India Act should be tested, and the basis 
of all these suggestions is n remark that 
fell from Lord Lorcburti I give a passage 
from the report of the Jomt Committee — 

He produced a list of Indian Acta which had 
already interfered tv th tb* r gbt to sue the Secretary 
of State and it teas circulated to the Comm t tee as A 
coafidenti.il doca nent. The Chairman however at 
once a ade it clear that the first Act in tl e I st wa* 
the Defence of lad a Criminal Act of 1015 wbi h 
contains a clause savin., that the ju l"m nt of the 
Comm ss oners appointed under the Act shall be final 
and conclusive 

That iS the only -reference that I find 
made by Lord Lon-burn to the Di.fi.nce of 
India Act, nnd read it ns often as I may, 
I cannot bring mys-lf to b-lic\e that Lord 
Lorvbum m“ant w hat the pnpres here take 
him to mean By itself e\eu if it satisfies 
that nt any rate, it is not the only con 
structinn \\ hat w as the problem before 
the Committee ’ The right to sue the 
Secretary of State How was Lord 
Loreburn m a position to sec whether the 
Commissioners were not a properly con 
stituted Court f No information npn~an* 
to have bren placed before Ins Lordship 
To suggest that Lord Lo reborn w onld go 
n millimetre b*vond the precise point h" 
liatl before him is not to know his Lord 
ship It is the word final that probably 


had or has some magic -Really, the report 
even is not full on that point. And if any 
doubt has room to exist, the later propo- 
sition of His Lordship makes the position 
clear — 

* There arc two things and we have been a little 
mixing them up. One u the right to *qe the Secretary 
of State when be has broken the law of the land 
whatever the law maybe and another whatever the 
fair of the /and should 6* /or him and for other people 
together It seems tome thefrst is the only thing 
ive ha re to consider Supposing that you say that 
m any particular class of disputes there is to be an 
a bitration and the award is ta be final that is a 
law of general application that would prevent the 
Secretary of State from b-ingaued because there is a 
substituted tribunal 

The latter part of this passage, which 
is the pertinent one on this point, read 
with certain -rem-vtAS of one of the Law 
Lords in the Moment Case to the effect 
that the Governments in India could 
change the forum that dealt with suits 
against the Secretary of State, makes it 
abundantly clear that any court oflaw 
coul 1 give a Goal judgment The Legisln 
turesra India hate got ample powers in 
this connection and to suggest that those 
owers have bren denied by the Privy 
owned is to import into their judgment 
what they never pat into it Mrs Annie 
Iksant, b*inga nuropean British subject, 
may not be deprived of her rights under 
the Magna Charta, the Habeas Corpus 
Act nnd the Bill of Rights except by nn Act 
of the Parliament What are, however, 
the Indian’s rights ns regards person? 
Justice Choudhury's judgment should have 
dispelled all doubts on the point The 
Indian’s rights are restricted to the Crimin- 
al Procedure Code That code is an Act of 
the Indian Legislature and could be amend- 
ed, altered or repealed by the Indian Legis- 
lature As Justice Choudhury held, the 
Go\emor General in Legislative Council 
could create anew offence, a new Court, nod 
a new Evidence Act. The Go\cmor General in 
Legislative Council could empower any 
court to s~nd any Indian tojad without a 
trial su-h as we are accustomed to The 
High Court’s porters ofsupcrintcndenccare 
restricted to the courts subordinate to the 
High Court’s appellate jurisdiction The 
Governor General ra Legislative Council 
coal 1 create courts not subordinate to the 
appellate jurisdiction of the High Courts 
ns— according to Justice Choudhury— he 
did create in a Governor m Council No- 
thing ultra vires m nil this legislation 

That refers to ngbts about person. Now 
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n« rcpnnU property That is nil really 
speak inf? that ought to trouble anybody 
in dealing u ith the question of suits Suits 
ore mil proceed mgs and except in injum. 
lions civil courts deni only with projicrly 
Whnt nrc the Governor Gcnernl s powers ’ 
Government of India Act (IDlf) See f5 

The Governor Gcnernl in I^cgnlativ’e 
Council hns power to make laws— (n) lor 
oil courts etc in Rntish In Iin 

All Civil Courts original and appellate 
except the chartered High Courts nri 
created under this power Here is n See 
tion in the Bombay Civil Courts Act 
(sec 32) 

No ■nborJinate Jod^e or Coart of Small Came* 
thali rccrir* or rrg ilrr n iu t in which the Govern 
ment or any ofheer ol Corerament in 111 olGc at 
capac ty If a party ** 

Nobody, I trust is going to contend 
that this Section is ultra v ires The section 
in its later part provides that a District 
Court should take cognisance of such suits 
Supposing that later part is repealed an d 
instead of the first eight vv ords arc substi 
tuted the words no court established 
under this Act what w ould lie the result ? 
It vv ould be quite val d and without taking 
aw ay the subject s rights to sue the Seen: 
tary of State the Civil Courts would be 
tloscd against the Secretary of State Now 
remains the Original jurisdiction of the 
High Courts Here is clause 44- of the 
Letters Patent of the Bombay High 
Court 


Ami wt do further orda n and declare that all the 
ortT » on* of these our Letter* Patent are •nbjret to 
the l*«»Jat re power* of the Gorernor General in 
Council exerC led at meet ng» for the pnrpoie of mak 
Ini? law* and rtRulat on and n ay be a oil 

respect* amended and altered thereby 

In the Government of India Act (1915) 
tt is section 100 that provides the junsd c 
tionofnll the chartered High Courts and 
in tbc fifth schedule is given the same see 
tion as capable of being repealed or altered 
by the Governor General in Leg slain e 
Council (ib d S 331) It wall be clear 
therefore that the faupremc Legislative 
Council can pass a law to the effect that 
the High Courts shall not entertain any 
suits against the Secretary of State The 
right to sue remains but no Civil Court 
_atcd either under Acts of Ind an Gov em 
or under Acts of Parliament can 
that right The Commissioners 
1 be vested with judicial powers and 
appeal from tbejr decisions could eer 


tamh be prohibited A new Evidence Act 
could lie created for them So that even 
in n civil matter their judgment could be 
final In respect of n Criminal matter no 
suit is uuMutnble against the Secretary of 
State for the action ofnjudgS ora magis- 
trate under the Common Law of the land 
But into this point I orebum could not 
go Iwcnusc then we go into the particular 
notions m respect of w hich damages w ould 
lie recoverable from the Secretary of State 
Lord J orebum Ins been misunderstood to 
suggest that the Defence of India Act is 
ultrn vires in respect of the power of the 
Governor in Council to intern without 
trial Th^ndjcctive right to euc has no 
thing to do with the substantive right that 
has to lie enforced by the suit in this dis- 
cussion The Moment b rase had nothing 
to do with what quantum of relief should 
be granted [or on vv hat occasions] at least 
in the proceedings before the Judicial Com 
mittec of the J rivy Council Lord Lore 
burn deal ng only with this question as 
las Lordship actually nuts in the passage 
I have quoted viz whether the Secretary 
of State should be sued when he breaks the 
law could not tell you— nor even express 
a hint— whether in a particular ease the 
Secretary of State has broken the Law 
One section that is ultra vires never viti 
ates a whole Act Section 113 of the 
Indian Ev idencc Act i« ultra vires still the 
Evidence Act is valid in all its other pro- 
visions Public is not accustomed to ultra 
vires legislation lawyers know of many 
eases in w Inch that point is raised The 
Privy Counc 1 only declares that in bo far 
as any section or sections prohibit an 
nction against the State the Section or 
Sections arc ultra vires It is of help 
however only when a substantive right 
exists That is precisely what is being 
underrated both by the Governments and 
publ c sts Their attention be better 
drawn to tl e remarks of I ord Lorebum 
This is what Lord Lorebum «ad that 
it was another (tl ng)vvhaterer the Jaw 
of the land should be for him and for other 
people together The power of changing 
that law the Governor General m Legisla 
tive Council does possess under S G5 of the 
Government of Ind a Act 2915 It is on 
tl at account that I call this nght innoca 
ous Repeating the distinction I made 
between substantive right and adjective 
nght the adjective cannot be affected but 
the substantive nght can be affected by the 
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Indian Go\ emments , and the adjective 
nght is to be measured m its actual benefit 
by the substantive nght Civil Courts 
enforce laws "Because in a given state of 
law' a court may establish particular rela 
tions and issue particular commands 
which must be obeyed” it does not mean 
that "that state ot the law cannot be al 
tered” (Per West J 8 Bom 267) If I hold 
a pronote w orthouly Rs 10, I can get onlv 
Rs 10 even though I may go to the High 
' Court of unlimited jurisdiction It is, 
therefore, the substantive nght that mat 
ters and that can be altered by the Indian 
Legislatures 

Acts like the Town Planning Act, the 
Improvement Act hav e been suggested as 
the Acts that should be tested H ow far 
does the decision in the Moment case help 
m this connection ? If there is a bar to a 
suit against the Secretary of State, it is 
ultra vireo One decision of the Pri\y 
Council is sufficient, and no more test need 
b“ applied A suit shall he, and e\ erybody 
can depend upon it that no competent 
court w ill throw away a suit on account 
of a barring section on its being shown 
the Moment’s case No trial need be made 
of that That, however, puts a suitor on 
no better position than a plaintiff who sues 
a man in the street say for a sum of Rs 
500 The suit lies, but what can the 
plaintiff get when the defendant owes 
nothing ? The Pnvj Council decision 
enables vou to file a suit against the State, 
saj, m respect of an internment What 
further > Moment’s case takes vou no 
further Neither do the Privy Council nor 
does Lord Lorebura suggest that the} or 
he can take you further Not only that, 
T^-hut Lord Lorebum is very clear as regards 
when it is that the suit can be successful 
against the Secretar} of State "One is 
the right to sue the Secretary of State 
when he has broken the Ian ” is what Lord 
Loreburn has said So much is being 
written about testing 1 Really all that is 
unintelligible so far as the point at issue 
goes W hatever w as to be tested is tested 
once for all nothing more can be tested 
by Moment’s case or Lord Lorebum’s 
remarks The Secretary of State must 
break the law, and then onl} a suit w ill, 
v in substance, he 

It appears as if everybody is upset by 
something novel, some talisman that is 
found m the conception of ‘ultra vires ’ I 
read ‘A B Patnka’ and found that the 
7 


first suggestion as regards the "Defence of 
India Act” being ultra \ires came from 
Mrs Annie Bezant With the highest ad 
miration for her, the suggestion is of no 
use except to herself As I ha\e already 
said, she has certain substantive rights 
which cannot be touched b} the Indian 
Legislature, but which Indians do not 
possess And so long as no substantive 
right has been violated, without the sane 
tion of a competent legislation, by the 
Secretary of State or his agents, no action 
lies against the Secretary of State 

Reallv we have nothing to trouble our- 
s J\ es wath m this connection so long as 
the War lasts It is after the ‘W’ar that 
legislation will again be introduced in 
Parliament for the sake of empowering 
the legislatures in India to take aw ay the 
subject's right to sue the Secretary of State 
It is then that we have got to present our 
case before the High Court of Parliament 
Our case w ill ha\ e tw o aspects, (l) positive 
and <n) negativ e The negativ e will refer to 
the case of the Council of India It w ill be 
necessary to meet the case made by the 
Council of India 

Their easels that harmless and necess 
ary legislation is being invalidated to a 
great extent it is necessarj for us to 
show that that is not so Our positive 
case is that ours is only an mnocaotis 
nght for proving that, it is necessary to 
show that this nght avails only to protect 
us from the acts of any "functionaiy, 
should he make his authonty a mere cloak 
for illegal and wholly unreasonable pro 
cecdings ” (Per W’est J 8 Bom 267) 
These are the tno points that ought to 
attract the attention of our leaders And 
I propose to deal w ith certain Acts that, 

I think, contain provisions barring suits 
against the Secretary of State 
* The D 'fence of India Act is of no use in 
this part, inasmuch as it is going to die 
w ithin six months after the war and this 
part is dealing with the case we have to 
present after the War or a^er the death of 
the Defence of India Act The first Act that 
I shall deal w ith is the Indian Limitation 
Act, S 28 

* At the determination of the period hereby I railed 
to nny-person for instituting a suit for possession of 
anr property bis right to snch property shall be 
extinguished 

This section extinguishes any nght a 
subject may have but has failed to exercise 
against the Secretary of State during the. 
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period of limitation, nnd (hen certainly no they have gone beyond that power, the 
amt can lie in spite of Moment's case This Secretary of State becomes liable because 
Section makes the problem maliciously Ins agents have transgressed and broken 
simple I, then, go to the "TownpHnning the law, 

Act" The Act empowers certain bodies to Nert, I take the Land Acquisition Act 
declare certain areas to lx? required lor A suit does he even at present, not in the 
certain purposes nnd then thc\ icst m the form of a regular suit, but in the form of 
crown The owners are deprived of their q reference, \ ide S 18 and 32 I A a where 
lands They can institute a suit , Moment's Eord Kobirtson sais "and if a judicial 
case takes them so far lint no damages hsccrtninmcnt of \ alue is desired by the 
arc recoverable so long as the act of the Owner, he can obtain it hy requiring the 
officers arc strict!} within the Act If any hiattcr to be referred by the Collector to 
compensation is to lie paid, tbeCn il Court the Court ’ This change, viz , from a suit 
can aw ard that Suppose, however, that to a reference, is a change "about the form 
the Act provides that certain frontages hhties of procedure” in respect of which 
shall vest in the Govemmeut, and, all the ‘‘the Indian Government can legislate 
pncetobepaid to the owner is the ad- 'alidly” (Per Lord Haldane, Moment's 
vantage of air and position that he ha9 c ase) What then ? The Court is restricted 
secured, the suit of the owner will give him to considerations gnen in Sec 23 If the 
mxttrag 3Thr AadaYty oar be destroyed Qotieetor or any competent authority has 
If, however, that is not destroyed by an hot erred in respect ot those matters, what 
Act and the officer sets his arbitrary the use of the right to sue 7 The use is 
measure of the compensation the right of that the suitor would bate to pay the 
suit does help the claimant because the Costs of the Secretary of State Then there 
liability is there and only a Court is the are certain considerations which are for- 
final judge of the extent of that liability bidden to the Court, Sec 24, wherof all 
Then there is the Improvement Trust except the first are such as are binding on 
Act We have on this point to o cases of a Il Courts The first is 
two different High Courts, (i) Bombay (u) 0) The degree of urgency w hich has led 

Calcutta The Bombay ease is reported the acquisition 

ml L R 27 Bom 439 The powers of In conjunction herewith read Sec 6 (3) . 
the Legislature were challenged m that (3) The said declaration shall be con- 
case and it was held (Per Sir Lawrence C'nsiYe evidence that the land is needed for 
Jenkins C J and Batty J ) that the Act a public purpose or for a company, as the 
was "not ultra vires up to the vesting c h$c may be 

point” What is the effect of that? The Moment’s case helps the owner as 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees declares a bainst these two provisions to this extent 
that he takes certain areas for certain pur that a suit shall be A case did go lip to j 
poses m the Act and asks his officcrs-to tf )e Pnvy Council on the point that the 
take charge of" them A suit lies after Purpose for which a certain area of land , 
Moment's case The chairman enters on w as acquired was not a public purpose 
his defence and proves that he took the JJjthm the meaning of Sec 6 Thejudiaal 
areas for purposes specified m the Act Committee held, however, that although 
The suit shall be dismissed with costs in Do\ernraent was not the final judge, still 
respect of possession To «liow when the Government was the best judge /The case 
suitor can succeed, the recent Calcutta 2?ill be found in Bom L K vol XI or XIII). 
case decided by a Division Leneh of that That is how the matter stands and what 
High Court is helpful If the chairman fails ^be3 ,t show ? It shows that unless the 
to prove that the whole or any part ac °fficer has made "his authority a mere 
quired was not acquired for purposes speci dbalc for illegal and wholly unreasonable 
fied in the Act, the claimant would not get Proceedings ” the Secretary of State is not 
back the possession of the whole or part affected by the Subject's right to sue him, 
These two judgments defeat the case of the ®hd secondly that an Act of the Indian 

Councilor India and make out our case Government can emponer the officers to do 
Where the officer or officers only exerase certain things and take certain proceedings 
« und er an Act, the for which the Secretary of State cannot be 

suit apfamst the Secretary of State cannot liable This second proposition is further 
where, on the other hand, he or br ong ht out by Ss 4 (2), 6 (3), 7, 8, 1G, 17 # 
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35, 36, 3S These sections arc all of them 
valid and justify one tort or another in its 
common 'ense I say ‘common sense’, 
because legally it does not remain a tort 
by the effect of those sections Everybody 
has a free will to enter into a contract 
Nobody, for example, can be forced to sell 
his property to anybody else Anybody, 
however, can, given certain conditions 
prescribed by the Act, be forced to sell his 
land to the Secretary of State If A oc 
copies my land, I can brine in a suit of 
ejectment and it w onld be no defence to the 
suit that A is prepared to pay even an ex 
orbitant price If, howe\cr, the Secretary 
of State occupies my land against ray will 
for a public purpose, I can sue him, but 
with no effect, if he is prepared to pay the 
due price If A forces an entry into my 
property and takes measurements, I can 
sue him for trcspas3and recover damages 
If, however, any officer forces an entry into 
my property for any of the purposes men 
tianed in Sec 4 (2), I can sue the Secretary 
of State only for the sake ol paying the 
Secretary of State’s costs What is borne 
out by all this is that the nature of an act 
can be changed from that of tort into a 
lawful act That is all the power that 
Governments require and that they do 
possess 

I shall take one more instance, viz the 
Income Tax Act Section 39 of the Act — 

No suit shall be in any Civ il Court to set aside or 
modify any asstjsm at made under this Act " 

Unless by any ingenuity Section 10G (2) 
of the Go\emment ot India Act (1915) 
comes to the help of the Secretary of State, 
a suit shall lie against him The nature of 
'fthrjuii+'W.ili Ji° jmnvithug* .like *thy> nit** 
Collec f or imposes on A an income tax as if 
his net income were Rs 10000 a year A’s 
contention is that his income is only Rs 
3000 a year The Collector realises tax ac 
cording to his ow n calculation A can sue 
for the recovery of the excess so unduly 
received If on trial it is found that A s 
income is Rs 10000 what is the advant 
age A derives from Moment’s ca*e 7 No- 
thing except the liability to pay the Sec 
retaryof States costs If however, the 
Collector has not kept himself within 
chapters 111 and I\ and has put an arbt 
trary valuation on the income of A, As 
right to sue gnes him every relief with 
costs This, again proves nothing but 
that the Secretary of State’s Agent must 


break the law before this right of the sub 
jeet which has been declared by the Pnvy 
Council is troublesome to the Secretary of 
State That law is of course enacted by 
Indian Legislatures, and the power of the 
Supreme Legislature in particular is mill 
mited as regards enacting that sort oflaw 
[vide S G5, Government of India Act 1915], 
and limited only ba the Provisoes to that 
same Section, j e , clauses (2Xand (3) In 
reality there is only ope subclausc, \ iz (i) 
of cl 2 that touches native Indian subjects, 
while (u) of cl 2 and cl 3 are practically 
for the benefit of European British subjects 
I can gi\c Acts after Acts which are quite 
\alidsofnr as they authorise officers to 
do certain slungs, and so far as those 
officers keep w ithin the limits of those Acts, 
the Moment s case does not touch them 
or the Secretary of State and does not 
benefit the subject 

In a nutshell so far as the legislation is 
harmless and necessary it has not been 
rendered in\ ahd by the Pnvy Council deci 
sion in Moments case What has been 
rendered invalid is raischiei ons the provi- 
sions which left free door to arbitrary con- 
duct of the officers, which closed the doors 
of thecnil court against those function 
anes who unscrupulously made their 
authonty a mere cloak to wholly un- 
reasonable proceedings and malicious ini- 
quities, which transformed a ngbt into a 
grace and reduced a claimant to the post 
tion of a mendicant The Executive has 
not — as it cannot haa e — the same confidence 
as the judiciary, for a thousand and one 
reasons which are familiar io everyone 
\\ hen there is a talk of an appeal to the 
collector from the decision of Mamlatdar, 
Ah.ac*.5/*jtertiig- .mu 1 jm.eraig' .and Amnug* 
of noses If the right to sue the Secretary 
of State is capable o{ being taken away by 
the Legislatures in India see what w ould 
be the effect of S 39 of the Income Tax Act 
Suppose a Mamlatdar out of spite or mdol 
ence assesses A’s income tax a« if Ins income 
wereRs 10000 whereas A’s real income is 
only Rs 3000, alt that A can do is to ap 
peal to the Collector, who m ninety cases 
out of a hundred w ill do nothing, and even 
in the remaining ten cases will lesson the 
assessment a little The further appeals 
to the Divisional Commissioner and the 
Government only adoyn the Act. 

W hat is the effect of the right of suit ? 
The Cml Courtis a judicial court subof 
dinate to His Majestv s High Court or at 
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least to the Judicial Committee of the 
Pm> Council The possibility of n decree 
against the Secretary of State w ill always 
keep the MumlatcT.ir and Collector within 
legal limits Take away this check, and, 
to quote the words of an Anglo Indian 
organ, there will he abundant opportunity 
to Marconi scandals There is a further 
aspect of the matter It was in another 
connection that Lord Wrcnbttry said "sup 
pose you can ensure purity of admimstr i 
tion you have not done all you want 
iK-cause y ou want the public to believe y ou 
have ensured the punty of administration 
and you have not necessarily done that 
because your men are all honest men The 
world knows all men arc not honest ” I he 
remarks are equally important and apphe 
able even in this connection The judicial 
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check is an essential thing if the Govern 
ment is established by law and is conduct- 
ed legally Any’ bar on this right is only 
an acknowledgment of the ‘divine right' of 
officers individually and collectively as 
against the Legislature which will remain 
only the apparent” fountainhead of the 
practices good and bad of those officers 
That is the case that will have to be made 
out before the High Court of Parliament 
after the War, and the earlier our leaders' 
attention is drawn to this aspect of the 
question the better It is not the lack of 

E owcrbut the possession of power that 
as to lie pro\ ed to the Parliament, the 
abundance— in its way— of the power 
possessed 
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“ALL'S FAIR IN LOVE AND WAR” 

B\ L U Stripp, 

Author or "The Dissipations of Edenezbr Moon,” &.c 
[Au. Rights Resisted J 


J OHN HICKS bustled in from the yard 
at the sound of the postman's knock 
on the front door , but, seeing his 
sister Priscilla descending the stairs lrom 
her bedroom he tried to assume an air of 
unconcern nfcd turned into the back par 
lour . 

In less than a minute she followed him, 
carrying a couple of letters in her hand, 
one of which, a business communication 
she handed to lum 

"Here’s one fur you, John 1 she said, 
•aytng the other on the breakfast table 
w Jule she poured out the tea 

Her brother cast furtu e glances at the 
Jittle pale grey em elope by Priscilla s 
elbow as he clapped his egg Would she 
never open it and begin to read ’ She did 
so at last, and, judging by the smiles that 
flitted over her features it seemed to be 
affording her considerable pleasure 

VV hen she laid it dow n without remark 
took up the pokef and drove it \ lcions 
through a lump of coal 
"What be ce (loin that fur 5 asked his 


sister sharply “The fire s right enough 
Itawnly makes more work fur Try phena, 
sweepin’ up , hut I knaw what’s the 
matter wi ee, you’m jest crazy to hear 
what Milh»’s got to say, awnly you’m too 
proud to ask fur the letter, so y ou has it 
out on the fire ” 

“As if I couldn’ read it if I wanted, with 
out askm ’ seem’ I’m master o’ th’ house, 
au’ got the right to knaw ail about what 
i\er comes m or goes out of it ” 

1 Bless the man, w ho said y ou Indn’ ? 
All the same, you got too proud a spemt 
to show you cares, becos’ you madesech 
a fulhsh fuss wheq the poor ma’ad went 
away, ’stead a’ bein’ glad she should get 
the change, after her bein’ sick ” 

“There wuldn 'a bin no fuss if so lie 
she’d gone down to Polruddic, wi’ her 
cousins ’stead a’ tcarm* right off to 
Starborough ' 

“\ou med as well ’’a sent her to a couple 
a’ ole crows as down a long wi* Sarah an 
Sehna Chugg Shed a’ come hack no 
better thou she went Young folks wants 
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to be where there’s a bit a* life pom’ on 
An’ Polruddic, too ! Why, it’s duller than 
■, this ” 

“Penhenmck ain’t dull — visitors come 
here summer time, an’ it’s hkelj to grow 
I her thought ” 

“Well, tidn’ lively like a big town, an’ 
Millie ought to see a bit a’ the world 
’Bam’tno reason she should sttj cooped 
up in wan place for ev er jest becos' w e hev 
But now, about this letter— 3 ou did say a 
> couple a’ weeks ago as 30U didn’wantto 
hear any more of 'em, so I didn’ read ’em, 

to ’ee Still, as this concerns 3 ou ’ 

“You can please 3 ou’mself about read 
ing it All I cares to know’ is if she be 
w -11 An’ when I said that about not 
wanting to hear the letters, you med a’ 
knawn what I meant She needn’t go 
troublin’ to w rite pages full of all the fine 
friends she’d met and the gav dom’s ” 
“Wntm’s no more trouble to lier than 
scratchm’ be to a lien , it do’ant take her 
so long as you think, ’cos 3 ou ain’t got the 
knack of it 3 ou’mself But I suppose 3 ou 
w on’t be sorry to hear sbe’m comm’ home 
to morrow ” 

“Sorry I should think not * WI13 didn’ 
you say so before, ’stead a beatm’ round 
the bush ’ ’ 

“You had so much to say you’m awn 
self it didn’ give me a chance to bring it 
out, but there’s more news than that 
You’d best hear the letter through Tidn’ 
half as long as usual ” 

^he smoothed the paper out with her 
hand and, with a preparator3 cough, 
began the letter It ran thus — 

“Carbcton House, 

“Starborough 

„ “My two Old Darlings,— You may ex 
pect rue home to morrow about tea tune 
Kate — ever3 0ne, indeed — begged me to 
stay longer, but I ha\ e a special reason 
for coming back at once, a reason that is 
only known to one other person beside 
m3 self \nd I’ve had a grand hohdav— 
six weeks— it was very good of you to let 
me stay so long — and I’\e enjoyed m3 self 
immensely We have had two or three 
trips up to London, and I’v e been to the 
theatre There is oae here, too I am so 
glad I didn’t go to Polruddic, it would 
have been dreadfully dull 

' Kate isn’t a bit spoilt by her marriage, 
and she is a splendid housekeeper, though, 
oiconrse she doesn’t work, having two 
good servants , but she manages well, and 


entertains company, yetisj'ustasjol^ and 
homely as she alw a) s w as Now I’v e some 
news lor dad I’ve met a gentleman vv ho 
knew him when he was young He told 
me he went to school with him and pla3ed 
in the same cricket team Now% his son — 
this gentleman’s— is coming to Penhenmck 
to see dad about me I w onder if you can 
guess what for ? Wcll,3 0u'll soon know 
Good bye till to morrow —Your ever 


“P S —I forgot to say his name is Tom 
Pollard , his father is Ma3or of Star- 
borough ’’ 

“What’s wrong with ye,” cried Miss 
Priscilla, hurrying round to her brother’s 
side and commencing to thump 'ms "oac*K 
vigorously with the palm of her hand 
“Hev 'ec got a fish bone in 3e’re throat ?” 

“Fishbone* No,’ he 3 elled, springing 
out of his chair “I bamt chokin’— least- 
vva3S, not vvi’ food— ’tw as the name, Pol 
lard He shan’t come here, I tell ’ee , I 

vv ou’t see the chap Wild bosses shudn’ ” 

“Is that all > I he dow n right ashamed 
of ’ee, a man o’ 3 ou’m years gettin’ in such 
a tantara, one ’ud think ’ee was mad, that 
a’ v\ ud ” 

“Have.’cc forgot as Pollard was always 
standm’ in my way— cutting me out in 
every think— at schoolin’ an’ games, an’ 
last of all, he cut me out with me sweet- 
heart” 

“I don’t see how the poor chap cud help 
himself fur bein’ cleverer than you at most 
things, an’ as fur cuttin' 3 ou out w 1 Myrtle 
Pascarro — *t\\ as the best thing cud happen 
to 3e A terrible ownself sort a’ ma’ad 
she was, as ’ud made 'ee mis’rable fur life 
And 30U knnw you didn* care fur lier — 
beyond bein’ seen about vv t a smart lookin’ 
30ting woman There weren’t no luve m 
the case, 300 cant say 30U didn* tlimk 
twenty times more a* Millie’s mother, than 
30U did a’ that fuzzy polled gal a* ole 
Nickety Pascarro’s *” 

“A’ course, I can’t, nor vvudn’ gwam to 
say I did, all the same it made me look 
small to be throw ed over fur Pollard ” 
“Why didn’ you treat it as a joke same 
as he did when she threw him over after 
wards fur ole Sam Vosper, an’ his money, 
instead a’ growlin’ like a bear vvi’ a sore 
head You m*d’ be thankful she did throw 
'ec over, a gad about flighty thing, as— 
but heaven lurgive me— spakin’ ill a’ the 
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poor dust Sbe’ra bin in her grave nigh 
twenty year” 

1 \\ ell, look here, Pris'ie, I w on’t see that 
chap— a stuck up peacock like his lather, 
I’ll be boun’ My ma’ad shan’t many a 
man as ’ud teach her to sneer at her ok 
father *' 

1 Was there ever sech a self teromentia’ 
man ? As if she’d do sech a thing l" 

“I mind wan day when he come back 
from London, how he burst out laughin’ at 
me, ‘You’m u reg lar masterpiece, JohD,’ he 
says, ‘with the queer speech of ee, Ididn 

use to notice it, so ” 

“Fur shame — beann’ a grudge fur such a 
trifle, all these years' He were young an 
giddy pated in them days, most likely 
he’ve furgot all about it long ago, so why 
canlt ‘ee let it drap You can t her’ a bit 
a' heart in 'ee, if you means to Jet sech folly 
weight agenst the future happiness a* 
you’m awnly child an’ she — motherless ’ 

II 


JoW Hicks w as under a promise not to 
spoil the pleasure of his daughter s return 
by any “contrariness ’ 

“Remember what a glum lace you kep’ 
■when you see her off ia the tram , wasn’t 
it natural she should like to go to Kate s 
seem' they was friends so long ' I’d like to 
knaw what you got against her— Kate, I 

^"Nothin’, but I didn’ want Millie to get 
any stuck up notions Kate was a nice 
enough girl I’ll allow before she married a 
man as w as so much above her ” 

“There y ou be again The y oung chap 
knew lie was gettin’ a bargain when he 
took her He’d had a chance to see the sort 
a’ wife she’d make, seem’ he an’ his sisters 
had lodged at her mothers for three or 
four summers runnin' As fur Millie, when 
a body’s bin run down wi’ influemy— but 
there, I wonder bow you’d like to ha bin 
sent down to them Chuggs when you was 
gettin’ over the gout ? 

But in spite of his jealous nature John 
Hicks adored bis daughter It had cost 
bun some scif-dcmal m sending her to a 
finishing school at Liskeard, for he had an 
intense dread of being looked down on for 
his lack of education, due largely to lnsncg 
Jcct of his early opportunities 

People said that Millie favoured her 
mother— Captain Roscoryl s daughter 
Certainly, she bore no likeness to her 
who was short and stout, With a 


red face and blunt features Millie’s figure 
was slim and graceful , she had a mass o f 
wavy brown hair and an ever changefa 
expression 

John Hicks had lost his wife when M 
little daughter was only a year old, bu) 
Aunt Priscilla had done her best to mothe 
the child and had kept house for hci 
brother ever since 

‘ Seems sort a’ stuffy after a big house, 
don’t it, my dear ?’’shc said, as they sat at 
tea the afternoon of Millie’s return “An' 1 
s’pose you had rather a different look out 
from our ole timber yard ? ' 

“There was a splendid garden and 
tennis court at the back of the house The 
front looked out on the street You see, 
it’s the old hank house, where Mr 
Anstead’s father and grandfather lived be 
fore him Still, one might have a worse 
lookout than the timber yard, for, after 
all, its home," replied Millie, helping 
herself liberally from the dish of dotted 
cream that stood before her 

“That’s well said, my dear,’’ cried her 
father , “an’ this idn’ the first time your 
aunt hev throw ed on at the ole yard She 
btn wantin’ me to leave fur the last twelve 
year, but I didn’ take no notice, 'cos I 
didn t see the way clear tb do it However, 
I'm thmkm a’ puttia up some houses on 
the Marreystone Road Maybe we’ll move 
to wan of ’em Yore long I II see as there 
shall be a bit a’ green law n and some flower- 
beds fur ’ee I shall hev to be on the look 
out fur a new foreman soon, ’cos Ellis is 
leavin’ He be gwam out to New Zealand 
I shall hev to advertize I dunno any man 
round here as cud taake lus place though 
he idn’ a man a* many ideas Still, l bin 
used to ’im all these years, an’ vv e pulled v 
together pretty' well ” 

‘Mr Anstead said lie wondered you 
didn t retire now' dad " 

“Oh, indeed an’ what Anstead know 
about it, pray ? ’ interrupted the old man 
angnly, for he nev er brooked interference 
from other people 

* Oh, of course he can't know, dear, but 
I suppose lie fancied you might as well take 
things easily now, that’s all, dad ' 

* 1 11 thank him to mind his own bust 
ness then I am t past work yet 1 1 amt 
in the dotage I don t pretend to advise 
him about bank managin’, an’ I dont 
want he should advise me about retinn t 
I see how ’tis, though, you’re ashamed a 
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the trade You got high notions, as I said 
you wad, if you went to Starborough " 
“What nonsense, dad How can you 
think such things ot me, as if there was any 
reason to be ashamed of honest work ” 

But he was not to be appeased He 
brought his fist down on the table angrily 
“1 hat's fine talk , but I know what’s in 
your mind An arclntcc’ as can string n 
few letters after his name fancies himself a 
gentleman—” • 

“But Mr Anstcud isn’t an architect, 
dad'” , , „ 

“Pollard be, though, an’ that s who 1 m 
talkin’ about I'mnotagwain to see the 
young chap as is danglin’ after you His 
father talked about old times— tole you a 
lot about lnm an’ me, seemingly, did he 
say we worked at the same bench together, 
till some man took a fancy to his 
bits a’ draw ms’ an’ get ’em aw a’ay to his 
London office an’ made a fine gentleman of 


un, an 1— an 1 ” , 

He was in such a rage by this time that 
he lost power of articulation for a few 
moments He w as beginning again, when 
Tryphena brought word that some one 
was waiting to see lier master in the office 
“Oh, Aunt Pnssie,” cncd the girl, when 
the door had closed behind her father, 
“W hat does he mean ? He always had a 
fine flame in him— but to blaze up over 

nothing like this ’’ 

“He ve had a grudge against Pollard, 
ever since they was boys 1 wouldn’ 
mention the name to him again, my dear , 
it’s fur all the world as bad as wavin’ a 
red rag before an angry bull ” 

“But I must mention it. Aunt Pnssie 
Dick, that’s young Mr Pollard, is coming 
^.to see dad , and his father isn’t a bit 
proud, though they live m a mansion and 
keep a car He spoke so nicely of dad, said 
he was n genuine old Cormshman, and 
they w’ere all so kind to me ” 

“Its always been a sore point with 
him , but cheer up, I’ve got a plan in me 
head, if things go as I hope they will Ah, 
here he comes with Mr Nollass I’ll tell 
’ee at bedtime what ’tis ” 


III 

Old Hicks sat smoking |his afternoon 
pipe in the sunshine with a complacent air 
Things were going well with him The 
new foreman had turned out a treasure 
The men liked him, and he was unusually 
clever, though he didn’t seem to know it 


He had made several useful suggestions to 
his master, so useful that the builder had 
been able to dispense with the aid of an 
architect in running up a couple of villas 
on the Marrcy stone Road, houses that 
were the admiration of eieryone, with 
their quaint gables and balconies loung 
Richards had designed them, though he 
modcsth disclaimed the fact when they 
were under discussion 

“\ou must remember, sir, he would 
say, ‘ that 1 nsked your opinion with re 
gard to throwing out that west wing, and 
whether we should bring the outside stair- 
case here ^ on decided w e should It was 
as much your doing as mine, and you 
mustn't throw all the blame on me if they 
don’t fetch a price ” 

To builders young Richards would re 
mark , , , 

“Mr Hicks and I drew' up the plans 
carefully nnd you sec the result— two 
villas, original and tasteful, and far more 
convenient than the old style ” 

They sold before the paint w as dry , and 
John Hicks bought more land with a view 
to similar %entures He had grown to 
believe that he had a right to take credit 
lor their design, and when he was con- 
gratulated on his success, he w ould nod his 
head, and say * folks must keep abreast 
with the times now a-days in buildin’ as 
much as anything else ” 

It puzzled him to find Millie giving such 
a good looking y oung fellow the cold 
shoulder so persistently, especially when 
most of the girls in Penhenmck were run 
nmg after him She couldn’t be thinking 
of that Pollard chap still— she had gi\en 

lum her word not to w nteto him, nor 

His musmgs were interrupted by a \ oice at 
his side 

“Mr Hicks, can I speak with you a few 
minutes 7 ’ said his foreman 

4 Certainly, Richards Sit down on the 
bench along side o’ me Got any complaints 
to make a’ the men 7 ’ 

“None whatever, sir But I’m afraid I 
shall ba\e to lea\e you as soon as you can 
suit yourself” 

“rhen it’s to do with me,” cried the old 
man, his temper beginning to rise “Why 
can’t yotr speak out s ” 

' It has nothing to do with you, sir. 
You have been a most generous master, 
it’s on— on account of Miss Hicks— Miss 
Millie, I ” 

“You re in lo\ e with her, I s’pose. Well, 
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there nm't uotlimk to be ashamed of m message to Polhcndcr you 'in sdf— tell the 
if(lv-w)'’ f r...ll l.ii_ 1... — * 


tlmt, is there ?' 

‘Do y ou mean y ou u ouldn't disapprove 
if 1 could win her, Mr. Hicks ?” 

“Disapprove ? No I should lie thankful 
to know she was likely to hcv seclt a 
sensible husband You'm welcome to try 
ns fur ns I'm concerned, Richards ” 

“It’s good of you to snj so sir, only — 
I had heard something about n previous 
attachment *’ 

“Who tcllcd *ee that jam 
“Miss Priscilla dropped a hint one day, 
nml ” 


farmer we 11 let 'm ha\c that estimate far 
n new him next week, an' don t say 
another word about leavin', Richards ” 

“I shall be only too glad to stay, sir, t 
all goes well ” 

• An’ if it don't’ ’ 

“Then Mr Hicks, I’m afraid I musl 
go ” 

Ten minutes liter the old man went ir 
the house to have it out with Aunt Pns 
cilia 

W hat did y ou tell Richards about that 
other Jtap for? ' he asked, entering the 


Tid’n true Leastwajs iftherewasan parlour where she sat at work “ioumust 


attachment it's done with I put a stop 
to it An’ she's not the girl to go ngain 
her father If I tell her to take *ce, she'll 
do it, same ns she give up the other 
JeJJow ” 

“Are you survshc AaspiYcn him up sir’ 
“She’s never mentioned his name since T 


oe as blind as a bat not to ha’ seen he’ra 
Over head an’ heels m Iuvc wi’ her ” 

“He v e got a sweetheart m every place, 
most likely, ’ she replied 

“He bam t that sort but I see hovv’tis— 
you’m cncouragin Millie to think about 
that Pollard, nn’ i 11 tell *e what— she d be 


forbid her, and she would n t disobey me by a deal happier married to a sensible chap 
wntin* to 'un But you d better find out like Richards than struck up jackanapes 
how the land lays for yourself Start luve Richards hcv got a headpiece, too, an I'm 
makin’ right away Don’t seem scared at ready to help ’m with an idea or two o’ 

her M iPads can’t abide a timersomc me own sometimes If Millie marries ra 

»» the firm should be ‘Hicks on’ Richards, 

“t would rather gam her affections Builders an’ Architec s ’ W e’d get a name 

fairly, sir, I’ve no wish to intrude myself as well ns Pollard— " 

— » * Who’s the pea' 

“ ‘AH s fair in luve an' w ar,’ as the 


^The'gate clicked and Millie appeared, 
looking so fresh and charming that both 
men felt pleasure at sight of her 

“I’ve come back ior Bear, father, she 
said, “I’m going to Polhendra, and he 11 be 
company " , . , 

• \\ hy be gwam so fur ns that, me 

d %h a long walk does me good " 

Young Richards stepped forward to un 
fasten the dog Millie accepted the ntten 
tion with a disdainful look 

“I could have done it myself, she said 
“There is nothing I dislike more than 

offieiousness ’’ , , 

“You’d better cut along after her i n 
about ten minutes,” said old Hicks when 
his daughter was out of hearing Give 
her time to get out of Pen henmek ’Tis a 
lone some walk she gwam, 'm and she 11 be 
glad o’ company ” 

,r \ot mine, sir,’ he replied “ioumust 
have seen how she objects to it ’ 

‘Nevermind, it maybe her way— jest 
teazin’ Anyhow, you can take a 


Who's the peacock now, I’d like to 
know ? ' asked Aunt Priscilla, moving to 
the door \ our spite darkens your better 
judgment You don’t care a pin about 
severin’ two lovin hearts so's you can 
carry y ou m point I could hear y ou— my 
bed room window was open— plottin with 
Richards about you m own daughter— at 
you'm nge, too “ 

Pulling the door sharply behind her, 
she left her brother to reflect on her words 
Duslc w os setting in w hen Millie return 
ed, accompanied by Richards The old 
man was sitting alone, in the parlour (his 
sister having absented herself from the tea 
table and leaving him to partake of the 
menl in solitude) The young man stepped 
up to the builder 

“I’ve come to thank you for yourad vice, 
Sir,” he said, 1 1 acted on it, and we are— *’ 
The next moment Millie’s arms were 
round her father’s neck, and she was hid 
mg her face in the collar of his coat 

* What, crym’, my little ma’ad, cryin* ? ’ 
he said, smoothing her bright wavy hair 
with a gnarled but loving hand “Why 
then, my dear, I wisli I’d never said nanght 
nbout it And don’t you tlunk you m ole 
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slijjlitcst use m' this line- pTh* only ’thing -> educational ambitions arc still unsatisfied 
tint appears practicable to incftT a sort Of can continue their studies in any of ttt 
Sunday Education tq the form bf Ilart ltnmn^i tics of the United Kingdom I I 
Katli't . Prasangams rfccitals of Hama * This n$ I have Said before is ndnrnnixed 
yanam SrT ' Bhagai atam fcatopaWfya 1 blessing There is already a tendency 
nam, bakiidthnlani And othdr popular amodg oUr colonial brethren to imitate 
cducatldrfhl book* fn most or the-Ttrrfh Europeans in their whys ofhfe ittnclstbe* 
cuhrdue Ime all theSe .inspiring stones’ confessed that Luropeamsm hhalcertaw 
in the form bf Gnthas Which Are generally attractifrfis Avhicb arc quite irresistibletto 
sung m dvcr\ Hindit home Speakjng'fronl the uneducated The higher strata of 
utpcriehcc I know the educational value Indian society in the colonies liaSt shown 
of thes* *rcfcitbls to bi liittnendfc -with the a tendency to follow them in rthese hnesi 
chmrrlon pcofiTc of both sexes It need hartlK be Said that the reducaticnf 

Suth work thould be undertaken by the* which they receive strongly predisposed 
people la.tne Motherland I rfto glad them to such a defection from Hindu! tra- 
s£e th&t ihe At} A Samaj has redogmsed the dition The> begin learning English with 
necessity of some such work add is trying outatt} previous education an their own 
to S^ntf Dttt proper persons to carry oat language and for utm emty education 
their religious propaganda Individual thij have to go ito Europe Non wonder 
rrikmbers of the Rumaknshnn' Mission stem that Mr ChnstopWer - is forced to admit 
to gave \ lSited the AYest Ihdics aild done that left to himself the colonntl bbm Indian 
sduie excellent work "there But these mdi will inevitably take to Eurbpeau habitif 
' Iduai And dutooWmbtcd entirpriscdfnust (presumably to beer-drinking and beef 
lta nCfacc tb more orgablsed work There eating) and become lost to the cause -of the 
motherland 


glWylace tb mor^ orgablsed work 
nlo^c I sec the remedy of the moral degra 
dafionVlnch undoubtedly firm all* m the 

“fSereis hhpUiir.poml winch f should 
nbticc before, 1 feaVpbff fhtS topic Tht^fu 
tlire of a ldbobrtng -cintamutiity liktf the 
Indians abroad dfcpfnds 1 Mostly upoti the 


The fault is not entirely bis rThe colo- 
nial Indian who thus merges himself in the 
x afet tocean of Inferior Classes itr the White 
Countries is m ore V>ften than otherwise, a 
victim of circumstances His condition is 
the direct resultiof the unsolved idifficulties 




le'ibust have! 1104: ohiy i femattbtirig 

„ hdrodgti knowledgi'of tile TaugiiSge ’ 

Th4 "sA'die difficulty ‘cxis?? J 


... nowledge r am convinced that if "the plan! propose i: 

i bd acquired only by followed it will lead to a gradual solution 

training But here also’ thi* Indian is- of this difficult problem H or«d 

tampered b/JfhK Fact that nb scientific Wt Have now in India the Benates Uui 
education Miolv^cV elemetttari is gfVen in \ersity winch is established for thu express 
. ... .’-jj rtJI — noiich T'"" 1 '' 1 - '**■•—'* mational Hmdu fcauco 

few years tve hope that 
bretnren-wiH havd rais- 
ed the Allghrab College to the same status. 

Thi suggestion tliafc-I have to m ike Is that, 

v - > n India ahd that a considerable! * number of (^scholarships 

is whtfwith'ouH'tmhciilfils, collets hud shohlfi-bt gii tn to Sesernng student^ from 
^drools the lot of the peasaAtreriJ iijis pnih^ Greater* Indian on the model of Rhodes 
tidally Vvhailt was-d thppscfnd 1 Scholarships dt Oxford ilf ne institute 

Now', what Is 1 the position df/higher 5 scholarships m South Africa 2 in 
education , Theft* 1 are & few Indians in J all Mauritius Gin Fin 5 nr West Indies atfdj. 
the 1 colonies w ho liax e risen ro compAratn c itt Sundara \<-e will ha\ e ensured a safeJbut 
prosperity after thhr 'ttrnt pf IhdentuW sure nicthod of I preserving Indian Culture: 

Tn£ mercantile commodity that 3 has in thede fir ftvJfiy Colonies These, students 
followed the steps of the working man 1 1 5 win have IT* opportunity of associating 
generally speaking, qdlte prosperous How with the flower of India s intellectual 
cud tile sons of therse dlassds to he edu ' youth They will rtcene an education Id 
* T" ft l4 !w ° f ‘IK * • : 1. it. Cold,. MW rf a, JMUu Opab* 

dlOny affe opftl to them and those* Vehoie See Ay art cle oa the subject of the Indian tmi/rstf 
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the tni£ Sense of the word , an education, 
which will make life a realifj to then} , and 
above all they will have seen their mother 
ebuhtry, and tested the sw eetness ,! of her 
indescribable beauties Jndiawillno long 
erbetqthem a ‘a ague somewhere’ but a 
country in which l 'they -ifaztie lived sand 
learnt and !1 w hose culture and civilisation 
tjieyhav ^ inherited in their blood ” 


This suggestion, if acted up t6 fall go a 
grdatwaj to Sol^-e the problem ofdolonial 
Indian education Will any of our princes 
and nobles who'e purses seem to be extra* 
ordinarily long when it is a question of 
titles aDd honours, ’give a few lakhS for this 
purpose 7 , r t 

, -/K \I PaNIKKAR 


'COMMENT! AND CRlTlCISM 


1 Industrial and Purely Scientific Research. 

The Dew spaper report gives they (Indian*} had 
Hot come to that stage when they COULD take up 
research work frodl a’putely 'Seitotlnc standpoint 
aspnclof my replies tojthe Byes dent of the Indian 
Industrial Commission i , 

Way I give you my reply >n my pwo words — , 

I do not. think we Jodiapa hare copie to that, 
stag* when vie SHOULD take up purely research 
work W ft ought to take up Work wh ch will also 
hare an industrial side to it Wbftt I mean is that 
one research work should be such us can be utilised 
for Industrial purposes. i 

\our remark on page G82 in the December number 
of the Vfot/era .Review bos prompted me to write to 
yon I beliere yon wlU now sec my reply »□ quite 
another) ght Let us first hare enough to satufy- 
onr hunger It is not could" but “should l 
, v NCNio 

7 Editor s Note. f 


As ire iare only a schoolboys knowledge 
science and no knowledge at all of nay .industry, our 
opinion on the subject of, Prof Nag s letter is only 
wbatwecao sajr from the amount of common sense 
which we -may claim, to pojsess There can ben o 
two op moos regard ng the very great need and im 
‘—portapee oi print tfta( researca in ia aft. nUi, never 
thtfess, thosg who possess the capacity for research 
tr\o*t be left free to choose their own 1 ne of work- 
No rukcau bgJaid down ex catbcda for tbeit work. 
Of the RUpierous scientific discoveries made by Dr J 
C ifo*e,only a few have, up to the present time been 
utilised in wireless telegraphy agto-ultare and pet 
haps medicine Sill we cannot say that he should 
have dsvoted himself or should hereafter deTOle him 
self to industrial research Sun lari r, of, the chem cal 
researches of Dr P C Bay and his pupls, all or 
almost all are of purely scientific value, though here 
after they may be of practical importance Of course 
we cannot speak, from personal knowledge of these 
researches but only from what we have read about 
them in the napefs f , . 

Lord .Kelvins view 1 as to Jibe practical value of 
science were definite and unmistakable. 

The JJe and soul o( science Is its practical apptica 
lion , and just as the great advances la mathematics 
have .been made.throogh the desire of discovering the 
sciatica of problems which were of a b ghly practical 


kind in mathematical science, «o ip physical science 
many of the greatest advances that have been made 
from the. beginning of the w or W to (he present time 
have been made m the earnest desire to turn the 
knowledge of the properties of matter to some pur 
pose Useful to mankind „ I i >- I 

But it is d fficult to say beforehand wbether-there 
wilt or wifi not be any practical application of any 
scientific d scovery It has been asked what is pure 
science ? Is there any kind of knowledge or any 
scheme for its systeraauzatiou that may not be made 
useful ? Sometimes it has seemed so but the event 
ha* usually proved the contrary , both those -who 
rtjoicc in pure science 7 and. those, who profess todes* 
pise it are probably basing what they do on a fallacy/ 
The mathematician who said be hked that branch ol 
his sc ence known as Ine Theory of Numbers because 
it never could be put to any poss Me cse * remind* one 
of the British peer who commended the Order of the- 
Garter because there was no damned merit about 
it ** Both wete doubtless inaccurate The veteran 
scientist Dr Jphn A. Brasbear probably came nearer 
the truth when fte declared before the American 
Society of Mechanical Log neers that be; could not 
tell the d fference between pure and applied 
science Knowledge often seems to Imre no possible 
epDl catiqn he says when lo I some pne steps 10 and 
„ucr* i/yi'todc-* .s'^re'.* tug" fche'~b'coierv.“ M boue«- 
hold necessity— -a telephone or an electric I ghL He is 
thus editorially reported in A letaUarg cal and Cbe 
meal Engineer fag (New kork ] ana ary 15, 1910) ,♦ 

1 * tt here shall we draw the line between pore and 
applied science r Por myself t ?bar* been onabfe to 
find aught bat a hazy 1 ne of demarcation When the 
velocity of the propagation ofl ght waves was deter 
raised by scientific reasoning and experimentation of 
the amost refined nathre the process of solving the 
problem remained for a Jong time in the domain of 
the exact sciences as a masterp eee of the human 
mind But who dreamed lo what utd tanan purpose 
these} ght waves would be made subservient l The 
gen ns of » M cbelson earned them Into the work 
shop thence to the International Byrran 0/ Weights 
and Measures at Sevres and gare us a value for the 
international a ter in terms of I ght waves that will 
remain absolutely unalterable as long as th S qkl 
world moves in yhe luminiferous ether of the universe ’ 
■Getting nearer the utif tuhan service of the scientific 
study cf I ght wave*. Dr Anderson of Johns Hopkins 
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na* utilized them in ranking screws ol hitherto; nu To these eminently sane observatipns oi .tse 
he^rd of accuracy/ And when m railway shop? nuts Professor we would (ante the attention of ill our 
itaatie by iorne firms would not screw on bolt* made readers interested its the question f 

by others the problem at first baffled the ability of The WnCludldg 'paragraph of Professor Gregory* 
the most prominent manufacturers of tools 'of preen article/ also has A bearing upon the subject of our 
non in the country but it was 50! red through jthe co- note ([ - ( j , t 

operation of a professor ofastroaomy .. “Men of science or the Faraday type aik little 

“And this Utilitarian use of scieoce in making pos* njori'bf the State than the opportunity of pursuing 
sible the construction of accurate screws has again tbelr researches under suitable" conditions , they are 
reacted, as it were and enabled the scientific tnechatn the makers of new knowledge, explorers jq unknown 
cian to prod ace a little optical device that rivals, if it *eas and must be hftXo foUoyntbc paths along which, 
does not surpass the telescope— the diffraction grat their Own particular guidtAg start lead them. 
log ‘On the plane surface of its polished plate, made Industrial research organized and purposeful, fills 
accurate to one-tenth of a light ware or within one — J * — * fc 


fortyfive thonsandtlis of an inch, .. 
45,000 lines between which there 1 
than one two millionths of an inch 


different category , it starts with practical 

ruled more than problems and seeks profit from their solution instead 
o greater error of concerning Itself with purely scientific inquiries for 
With this deli Which no immediate application can be seen The 
genius of the original investigator cannot be chained 
if industry, bat it can be cherished, 
" national needs can be 


to the chariot c 


gorous scientific research secondly, by the skill - - . ...... 

artizan , thirdly by a knowledge- of and, vigorous nnd its products as well as national needs can be 
care to avoid tcrapcroturechaoges ‘ and fourthly, by made the subject of intensive study To the modern 
the accuracy of the mechanism which includes the State adequate provision for independent scientific 
accurate screw mentioned above, the astrophysicist research as well as organ zed Industrial Inquiry 1* not 
has be en'able to tell os the composition temperature °n!y a duty, hot also an essential factor of nafional 
and distance Of the stars It is also possible Tor the *»istencf * 

physicist, the chemist, to tell u* the pnnty of the The italics are onrs ^ 

material lie is Called to investigate indeed it makes ladastnal Development. 4 , 

s.-r.is.w.tSp tfi'KSSsirb.ss; 5?; & ,to ";fiW!!ss 4 rf‘ , ,hKiSff 

pure science and its relation to any and evefy form of R ,p r h ° h 5 '; J’ “ V»l*n. from 


f° rm °* Review He has given profuse quotations from 
Scientific >hf history of industrial growfb jo Japan which 


1 ‘ Practical Purpose 
... . lted to the Corohlll 

e f ^oVaTr".;,"; ■» 

^eareWromfhe point of own ^uta R5S.I '^hem^Tthe d^me^Vf 

mind are wasting their time and abusing their 
intellectual faculties * of industries 

-It comes a* a* they are with local cond tibhs and popular Ideas 

• A better position to 


the provinces independent of 

. . . - ,ent in determining tbelr own 

Pojic'r* "with jVgard th the growth ahd deMopmeot 
mi«*n<ir.>. —■ 1 the 'provinces 4 In closer touch 


that iu scientific circle* usefulness Is never adop ted at Pr ^ e ^ GovernnienS* Vrt 


U. wt.vU.es fThileX dicovery 0/ truth remain. «««*•? “«<* by t 


jjitlonsl 
; sympathe- 

Its activities \\ fa.le 'thV'diiovery of truth rema.a. ‘“P? 011 ” 1 , * nc , onftt S'f and dirtied by tbi 

dee «vr pmsuic.tniimwv.u- FFF 

whatever direction U please* 1 but when it permits 1 Particular hoc of commerce and ffl 

Itself to b« dominated by the spirit of productive 

application .tw.l! become metely the galley-slave of ! no ' 1 ^. J>e Import duties o" «l I foreign 

Short sighted commerce. * I „ gJSS P ^ appar ‘ t ’”' ,mcdMnrt had 

He thin proceeds to observe * ' \ ~ 2 In 'imposing duties the’ naturi of Ihesfoodt 

r s" A Jr ,0 V ***£? Sf 4 '?* coaat nr from which they art Imported Should 

Indue try has been b aJt woald «**»***»* taken into consMeratlnn Articles mum; facto red 

the on bet If !!* n h *"/“£ JJ I" th ' British Isles should be taxed to iluch an extent 

talued what work should be » n dertaken Science that their market pnee in India may be higher tbsn 
fjnngs back new seeds from the legions it explore* the market price of Indian manufactured article* of 

SffiSsSFffiwSSr ^fiwsa-sswi^ra 
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3. The power of levying import duties should be headquarters should be developed into banlcs for 

vested in the Government of India and the rate of advancing capital to smalljirms m the muffasil^r 
taxation should be decided by it In consultation with 12«_’Tuere»hould be a central Commercial Museum 
Provincial Government* y adder the.'Baard -at the ProrebciaJ capitals with an 

4. The Provincial Goyemmenta should have « attached ’'Chemical Laboratory In the 'tattseum 


f ower* to form Provincial Boards of Copimeree and 
ndnstnes for the supervision of existing commercial 
and industrial concerns and to take all possible steps 
to encourage new industries and new commercial 
enterprises 

5 These Provincial Boards should he divided into 
2 sections, one to be in charge of commerce, and the 
other to be in charge of industries — 

6 There should be a .member for commerce an<J__ 
industries Irtthe Provincial Executive Councils who 
is to be the President of the Baard-qf Comraerccand 
industries. This member must always.be au Indian 
selected by the non-officiat Indian members'' ol the' 
Provincial Legislative Councils. — 

7. The Board of Commerce and Industrie! to ttart 
with, should consist of.12 members.ip eaeh section of 
which seven should be Indians selected by the ladiaa 
Commercial and Industrial Communities, three 
Englishmen selected by the English Industrial Com- 
munity possessing industries within the Province 
Of the remaining two, one sboald be tW University 
Professor of Economics and the other University 
Professor of Industrial Chemistry 

8. The Provincial Governments shonld hare 
powers to encourage commerce and industries by 
pnrchasmg stores, lending money and the services of 
experts to approved companies and by standing 
security for a minimum premium on the paid op 
capital 

9 There should be one Director of Commerce, one 
Director of Industries and two Auditors trader the 
Board for the periodic inspection of all commercial 
and « industrial concerns in 'the Province These 
officers will form the connecting link between the 
mditidnal concerns and the Board 

10 Every commercial or industrial concern expect 
iug any kind of help from the Government must place 
itself under the guidance of the Board and must eub 
rmt at the end of every official year a statement of its 
financial condition and progress of business during 
the year duly examined and certified by the Director 
and the Auditor appointed by the Board 

11 There should be a central bank at every 
Provincial capital under the Board for rendering 
financial afd to approved firms The small Joan com 
.pames now existing in the District and Snb-d: visional 


should be exhibited sptojn-ns of all useful raw anate 
--rlala available within? the -province. with ft printed 
-statement of all detailed informations regarding their 
occurence^ ala*, processor manufacture ettf. Foreign 
imported goods and home-made goods manufactured 
lrom the same should be- placed side by side with 
them with hn attached statement of their "prices, the 
flc£xii,of the home-made goods acid way* of cm 
provement All analytical works necessary for the 
■ preparation of such statements should be performed 
N at the Laboratory under expert analytical and in 
dustnal cheensts There shonld be also a small muse 
'uraof-this''typcat every district town bat without 
the-Laboratory, where, all raw materials available 
withiti the .-district .arc to be exhibited side by side 
with finished imported goods maanfactitarl from 
tfavm 

13 There should be a large number of scholarships 
-.at the disposal of this Board for sending students to 

foreign countries for specializing in different in 
BnstneS^ No student who does not possess Sufficient 
scientific knowledg* of the industry, and is not fully 
acquainted with its existing condition in the country 
shonld be eligible to snch scholarships 

14 Every industry started on fairly large scale 
should hare at least one industrial expert and one 
business manager at its head, 

15 The Board shonld encourage n commercial 

and industrial firm to form themselves into guilds or 
associations with a view to effect co-operation 
agaiatt foreign competition ' 

16. The Board should publish a three-monthly 
Journal in the V ernacnlar of the Province in which 
all statistical informations regarding import nnd ex 
port should be available It should contain articles 
written by experts on the possibilities of new 
industries. There shonld also appear articles era-* 
bodying fair and judicious criticism of existing In 
dustnes as well as notes on the development of io- 
dnstnes »n other countries 

17 The University of the Province shonld have 
well-equipped Laboratories under efficient chemists 
for the teaching of industrial Chemistry The 
scientific study of commercial and economic con 
ditioas of the country shonld find a place in the Uni 
versity cumculam. JR. N G 


GLEANINGS 


, 1 Automatic drawing as a flril 
^ aid to the artist- „ t _ 

Power of literal reproduction is not more than 
alightly useful to the imaginative -artist- Beyond 
the field of Immediate accuracies and objective no- 
“rcitaodiar, there is tbe wide region of the sabcon- 
■aoas to be explored. The key to this region is 


obtained by the method of “Automatic Drawing," 
according to the explanation of the English artists, 
Austin 0 Spare and Fredreick Carter, who reveal the 
secrets of their artistic discovery in the pages of 
■‘Form,’’ newest among John Lane’s sumptuous 
quarterlies of the arts. * No amount of manual skill 
and consciousness of error." to quote the champions 
of automatic drawing, “will 




V A DiUtmu pKoMjdeD %irrt rare ttfc im » , 



a d**w n»*jn M0 . 

u on elaboration 'of at * on conceited 

. , __ hr a well known painter 

A recent there the example of maiteri of 

» * «“ ‘AfSmb? »Vp.t.diinitapti.»r 

dfaoghUraan P f, , de and tbefutii tj of mere 
?v ,. h ^\orere»t «ain ned 1 A plea <• wade for the 
iViU and ainlple form* and ideal to attain 

Cr on in a m.n n «ab,olnteI ? freed of all Ineiwn 
SSST Automatic drawing it ■* claimed, preienti 
*“ acrlbble of tw.iting and Interiae 



tub nemra of Dbawiko 
The art it itrirei to attain a itate of "dental 

©blltton. Such remit* a* tb>* often wait, 

-ralacleii except to the arti*t Unwell. 3 
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la; lines permit* the perm 
of idea »n the sobcouieioa* 
mmd to express, or nt 
' least suggest itself to the 
consciousness From this 
mas* of procreative shapes 
full of fallacy, o feeble em 
bryoofvdeamaj be selected 
and trained by the artist to 
fail growth and power 
By these means may the 
profonndest depths of 
memory be drawn upon and 
the springs c f instinct 
f tapped 

set let it not bethought 
that a person not an artist 
may by these means be- 
come odc but those artists 
who are hampered in t* 

EE e^slon, who feel limited 
the hard conventions of 
e day and wish for free- 
dom who strive for self 
expression bat have not 
attained to nt, these may 
find in it a power aod a 
liberty elsewfatreundiscoTer 
able Thus writes Leonardo 

da Vinci Among other things 1 shall 
not scrapie to discover a new method of assist 
mg the invention which tbo trifling in appearance 
may yet be of coos derable service ta open og the 
mind and putting it upon the scent of new thoughts 



Here we have a 


illustration of the fury with which the practice of 
cannibalism is persisted ir 


cannibalistic habits are an accident but they arise 
in relation to others which are necessary fo* 
the preservation of the species The cannibalistic 
habit takes its part in a tea nag preservation 

--- — -ir-y»- -r- -• by achieving the survival of the fittest. Jn most 

and it is this if yon look at some old wall covered species the number of young brought into the world 
with d rt or the odd appearance of some streaked is greatly in excess of the number which will reach 
stones yon may discover several things I ke land maturity and there Is a frightful amount ol competi 
skips battles clouds uncommon attitude draperies tion within the species as well as with other species, 
,, , 01 this confused mass of objects the mmd and of this struggle between the individuals cana) 

will be furnished with abundance of des gns aod sub- 1 * balism i* one of the v s ble signs For instance, 

' ject* perfectly new the water beetle grub which happened to be the 

. ha . must be trained to work freely nnd ear! est hatched from the egg and is the strongest* 
without control bv practice in making simple forms and finest, will probably elude the grasp of its 
with » continuous involved line without after fellows and seize and eat them Sn its turn Altho 
thought, i e , its intention should just escape cannibalism is to u» so unnatural and repel! ant 

consciousness - ■ • 

Drawings should be made by allowing the hand 
to ran freely with the least possible deliberation 
in time shape* will be fpuod to evolve suggesting 
conceptions forms and ultimately having personal or 
individual style 

“The mind, a a state of oblivion without desire 

towards reflection or pursuit of materialistic lOtellec 

tual suggestions is in acood (ion to produce success- 
ful drawings of one s personal ideas symbolic in 
meaning and w sdom By this means sensation mav 
be visual sed "—The Current Opinion 

Cannibalism ns a Factor in 
Natural Selection. 

Altho naturalists have held that cannibalism Is an 
accident there remains the awkward fact of its 
pers stenee The persistence of cannibal sm in nature 
B hggests to the Darwinian that it most have 


evolutionary function the riddle t*mg made harder make allowance (be unnatural excitement or stimulus 


it seems at any eate among insects and such small 
creatures that the process serves a purpose and 
leads To the weeding ont of the tvtakhnga 

It should not be forgotten that from the point of 
▼ ew of natural selection it is of no consequence 
whether a creature is killed hy its relatives or by 
others It fs eliminated and that is all that {% 
required As for the disposal of the body afterward 
what does it matter so long as somebody gets a good 
meal ? So perhaps after all observes Miss Pitt 
whose paper we find >n the London hations! Rene ir, 
cannibal sm is not against the laws or rules of 
nature la the case of spiders it probably comes 
under the head of sexual selection which I* prac 
tised by manv species tho not always with such 
terrible penalties for the males Which displease the 
females as recent observation shows in certain cases 
Even so it Is difficult to account far the frequency 
with which mothers devour their young even if w 


evidence afforded through recent studies of 
subject by Mres Frances Pitt, the distinguished 
l-ngl sn natural »t Cannibalism exists she affirms 
Grange and exceptional development m 
W ^m“ ! T ' roBra ' nts «* raon S , *°wer organisms 
“f'y *» of the order of tbmgs to the 
organisms themselves It dor5 ectm> a $eei, that 


9 


LUtfe comfort can be gleaned from some Sugges- 
tions that the facts have not been obtained by exact 
observation and confirmed by a due process of ven 
fication Miss Pitt insists 

o matter of fact cannibalism amomf many 
wild creatures fa an everyday occurrence, for one of 
Nature a great rules is “Waste not and it is Infinitely 




CG 


the modern review tor January, 1017 



interesting say* M *» 
P tt to see into tie 
m nri of the mouse that 
nte la progeny \\ hen 
one com den how I ttle 
enperenee th a mouse 
moat have had n its 
short l fe it ■ Inererf ble 
that it cooM foresee 
the ev la of captlv ty 
and w ah to sate a 
l>nbea from it Wat t 
pure mat net that led 
tn th a act of cm.ii bal 
am ? The queat on fa 
cft&mltto enancf not 
ropoas ble for with 
such ima 1 treat urea the 
results of memory and 
experience are a com 
b tied n tb inherited 
fast nets that it is hard 


to say bv what they 


Here are two grasshoppers one dead and ready to be devoured the other pract c or *°iS?tBrnt 
the horr d rite* of the savages from whom Pr dry fled to Rob naon Crusoe f . 


the savages from whom Fr dry fled to Rob naon Crusoe fl,j, 

Nearly all fish 

more economical when an acc dent overtakes your w II eat young ones of the r own or other 
brother to eat b m than let the body he wasted bat specif* a* long at ther are small enough the 
I must fu ther adn t that t s not uncommon for bgfish do ant m nd and w 1 as cheerfully swallow 
the vie t m to be not only eaten but first k lied by f s fry of tl e r own k nd aa of another Th 


amos n»ly flastrated 


prey There is often considerable d (Terence n s 
between the youngsters □ the case of owls tb a 
dde to the old b rd 

beginning to a t as soon . , . L 

as she has la d her first I ' 

egg w th the result t <- 

that the young ones 1 

hatch at intervals and I . 

the eldest is much n | 1 ^ 

advance or the young I ‘ C 

eat when a fatn ly f f ' 

row occur* as Is often V* 

the case over the food ' ^^*53f3C 


to the wall and should 
t get damaged In the 
qnarrel the b gger ones 
do not waste t me di* 
cnmluat ng between 
their 1 ttle brother and 
th* e proper food bat 


undertakes all nursery dut cs— tho most fish leave 
the r eggs more or less to ehance and worry 1 ttle 




dcmol sh both Such — ’ ' ' ' 1 f '* 1 ~“ 1 1 ■ " 

inc dent are not uncom 

mon In the fam fy I fe of sat nevbs tclo Htt wie-inB itbti u 1 

mft nv 0l otber*b g b*rds H «f* we have n0 n,tan « °f the k nd suggested by the opt m st, w ho aver that 

of ofey g the youag are devoured by the r pare nts in order to preserve the® from cap- 

SSng anmals n t v ty or cruelty Th s female has the male nea ly eaten 

capt v ty cann bal sm 

often ar ses in a d 8e eot way— a mother under the a about tbem— leav ng bis w fe or w ves free from 

flucnceoff araude* tejaentw 11 devour here Idea respon* b 1 ty He makes a small nest by collect rg 

M »s P tt has had ca es of tb s so t v% th qu te d ffer toy fragments of water weed* and other temp* 
ent spec es Even the tamest rabb ts w 1 of en destroy whchhe hdesaway n some corner Then he finds# 
the r young ones and ferrets too are] able to do so hen fish and drives her to the next where she lavs 

~aren<*to be trusted A short ta led field vale some eggs and so on unt f the nest s fuff wh eh “ 

,, its „„ babes on one occasion that came theeaseofthefish I watched tn g t have been any 
r u 83 Pits notice It would be more than th ng from th rty to fifty eggs for ]t was d fficnlt to 
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S« tow many were in 
it, as he covered them 
np and only left a small 
io'e threegh which he 
conld look in 

Many of the water 
creatures are given to 
the practce of eating 
their smaller relations 
fn fact it is the role 
rather than the excep- 
tion among those of 
carnivorous tastes 
Miss Pitt gives as a 
conspicuous example 
the larva of the water 
beetle It js a most 
formidable grub and 


live in ponds are 

above capturing and 
devouring their own 
oflsprtng or if not the f 
own grabs— for they 
are generally dead be 
tore these reach an edible 
* re— the offspring of 
their relations Crea 
tores which occasion 
ally eat their own chil 
aren are the .newts 
These handsome little 
reptiles spend the early 
snramer months in the 
ponds where they mate 
and lay their eggs The 
female Carefully wraps 
up each egg in the fold 
ol a blade of grass 
the leaf of a water 
weed or some other 
conven ent plant under 
the water It presently hatches into a 1 ttle fawn 
colored tadpole and an old newt who is hungry has 
no means of distinguishing her own progeny from 
that of her neighbor 

, Even on land some insects are no better than the 
aquatic ones, and among those seemingly most harm 
^ S *»°n reatUrt3 c aterp liars of our moths and 
butteries are to be found several confirmed canni 



Hi YE WE HERE TOR CODE DUELPO OB TUB COCRTSHtp OF TBB WISGED ? 
There have been many explanations of the behavior of these insects as they furt 
in devotional attitndes fly at each other mutilate and cnpple their kind 
or rob their neighbors oflirubs wings and fore legs 


Correction of Echoes and Reverberations 
in Halls for Public Speaking. 

The famous auditorium at the University of 
.. — — -- Ill aois fulfilled the theory held by Lord Rayleigh that 

hist r iaiS ,' a students of the old natural a large room with hard non porous walls and with 


n almost incredible and quite unnatural 
— d be surprized that a predacious insect 
snould oocasionalJy make a mistake and cat its own 
brother but that a vegetable feeding larva should be 
capable and willing m the matter of farcing on its 
own kind and calmly devouring them seems 
entomolog rally inconsistent The ord nary reader 
may be referred to any expert of to day for vertfica 
tion of this assertion 


She 


- — .... — few wmdo v9 has a prolonged resonance and that 

need be surprized that a predacious insect the best chance of improvement 1 es in padding the 

.rvo'inn.iis . — ...i j — ... walls and ceil ng with sound absorbing materials 

Thus the installation of hair felt in this aud tonum 
reduced reverberation the amount of reduction be 
mg calculated in advance by anthmet cal formulas 
Tie amount of hair felt necessary to correct the re 
verberation was Insnffie ent to cover all the walls 
a id it was found that some of these nnpadded sur 
faces still produced echoes Tb sact on was anticipated 
m part from the general cons derations discussed by 
i'u° S i,. S £ ,!C .--i ^?”?L de T a . W ? gg't.than Rayleigh in wh ch the poss b hty of reflection of 
* "* ' ” ‘ sound was shown to depend on the positions of the 

source and receiver of sound and also upon the i 


l husband I ho .be is usually the handsomer bein: 
oJten decorated w th bright colors but he needs ali 
the charms be - - — - 


master 

.. .. good impression lu[ , a uj » uc 

'suitors find her capricious and hard to please, bat 


his ITe depends on and form of the wall compared with the wave length 
the fair lady The of the Inc dent sound These deta ts and those whch 
follow are taken form th e tutletin of the university 
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RWmjf the observations of Professors F R Watson 
and James M White According to them the Icital 
latioa In on nmtltorinm of considerable sound absorb- 
loff material eliminate! the objectionable condition 
of satisfactory reverberation being wholly dependent 
on the aoiind absorbing power furnished by an 
audience Thu mean? that rehear!?li withont an 
audience Wlb" comlncted satisfactorily and that a 
speaker addressing a amall audience i* not obt Red to 
contend with a distressing reverberation 

' The theoretical advantage* In absorbing and 
breaking up lound wavei when hair felt It mounted 
out from a wall instead of placed «nngly against the 
surface do not app ar to b* ao great a» expected 
Observer! listened to sounds refl'eted from both typ*s 
of surface and concluded that a surface having the 
hair felt mounted out from the wall was more effi lent 
The con lusions however should be checked by 
quantitative, instrumental measurements since the 


eat is inaccurate in Its estimation of the comparative 
intensities of different sounds It appears that the 
felt i3 more eflectlve when mounted out from the wall 
but there is some question whether or not the advan 
tages secured justify the additional expense of 
installation and the treater risk of fire 

• The mus c of the pipe organ emerging in large 
volume from tl e pendentlves m the dome introduced 
ccntrations of sound d fferent from those setup 
ien the source of sound was on the stage [The 
it# may b# defined as the vaulting that serves 


to connect an angle of a square area enclosed by four 
arches with a dom* that rests upon the arch's ) 
This mvde it d mi ruble, to pii other walls in addition 
to those requiring pjdJing for th' single asur.eof 
found 

The eff-ct of th* organ ramie confirmed one 
conclusion set forth by jager , namely, that the 
strength of the source of sound for good acoustics 
should b* in correct proportion to the volume of the 
room It app'ars that the Auditorium is too small 
for lonJ organ music since the sound in this case 
becomes unpleasantly intense Oa the other band it 
app-ars that the volum* Is fairly well smted for softer 
organ tnnsic and for a weak source of sannd such as 
a »p*aker with a moderate voice In this connection 
Jager contends that an auditorium is limited in its 
acoustical possibihtes that if a room is too large, It 
is impossible to make it satisfactory for weak sources 
of sonnd lie points out also that the problem of 
correcting faulty acoustics 
most include a consideration 
of intensity of sound as well as 
of reverberation , that Is, the 
variable factors at command, 
the volume and absorbing 
power of the room and the 
source of sound must be so 
proportioned as to give not 
only a suitable reverberation 
but also an acceptable Inten 
sity of sonnd He discnsses 
the limitations in obtaining 
this des red result.* 

Tests were made in various 
ways to determine the presence 
of echoes The opinion offered 
by auditors that the echoes 
had generally disappeared 
was oi coarse, the most satis 
factory evidence. One test was 
made by talking through a 
megaphone toward different 
walls The sound was geoer 
ated inside a small bouse and 
its direction of propagation 
controlled by two megaphones, 
one being pointed toward an 
observer and the other to- 
ward a wall which previous- 
ly gave echoes No distinct 
echo could be obtained by 
speaking simultaneously into 
the two megaphones The ticks 
of a metronome produced 
very little additional effect 
bat when a sharp intense 
metallic sonnd was tried echoes 
were obtained from the nn 
padded walls but only faint 
responses from the padded 
walls The intense kissing 
sound of an arc light backed by a parabolic reflector 
gave more pronounced results It showed that the 
padded walls produced a marked effect in reducing 
the intensity of the sound 

The effect of the unpadded pendentives in the rear 
dome surface is instructive The cone of incident 
sound received by each pendentive is small and after 
reflection spreads over a large area It was antic pa 
ted that little d sturbance would result This preoic 
tion was not entirely correct since the echoes reported 
by auditors so far as could be ascertained, came from 
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Auditonum showing concentration of sound by 
tbe vi-aUa under the balcony 
The speaker (peaks from the concentered point of 
the arrows on the platform 


the»e two waits An echo was perceptible when the 
speaker faced directly toward one or these pendentires 
to that the profile ofhis face was seen by an auditor 
seated at one side of tbe nnditonnm. Tbe direct 
sound coming to the auditor was then diminished 
while the reflected sound was augmented, thus 
producing an echo 

Other uopadded walls, aotnbfy the side waifs 
under the balcony still set np concentration of soun 1 
Thus an obserrer at the point where the arrows 
from B and that below B m-et, can bear not only tbe 
direct sound from the speaker, but also the portion 
that is concentrated by reflection from B lie does 
not hear on echo because the time interval between 
the direct and reflected sounds is too short to enable 
bis ear to detect them separately The result is much 
the same as if his neighbor on the side toward the 
wall were to say the words of the speaker in h»s ear 
at the same time that he received them from the 
speaker The auditor realises that something is 
peculiar about the sound but usually does not 
understand the cause of the trouble An auditor 
at C, however, mar get an echo ’ —Tie Current 
Opinion 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


English. 

Hungry Shnti an.t other stones By Sir Rabmdra 
tilth Tagore Translated from the original Bengali 
by vanaus writers Mac mi fan &* Co n Limited St 
Martins Street, London. rpiO js net. 

This volume contains thirteen atones The version 
of Tie hetory is the authors own work ‘’The 
Hungry Stones,” translated by Mr Fauna Lai fiasu 
appeared In this Review “We crown thee King ** 
translated by Mr Prabhat Kumar Mu leer] I, and “The 
£abuliwallau,” translated by the Sister Nivedita, 
also appeared in this Review Seven of the stories 
have been translated by Mr C. F Andrews with the 
author’s help. Two have been translated by the Rev 
E- D Thompson 

These thirteen fascinating stories form only a small 
fraction of the many which Sir Rabindranath Tagore 
has written Yet in them arerevealed the wide raage 
“of the author’s powers, his poetic genius hi9 deep 
insight into human character, his genial humour, his 
pathos, and his love of children and sympathy with 
their fun and frolic and inexplicable moods. 

' The Hungry Stones ’ tells of the weird fascination 
which a solitary marble palace bmlt of yore by a 
Musalman emperor for his pleasure and luxury, 
exerted upon the rash d weller therein — in wbaf way, 
let the reader find out for himself by reading this 
magically romantic and haunting Story Each sacceed 
»ng story is different m motif and interest from tbe 
one which precedes it , but they are all charming and 
charmingly told Though they are translations, they 
do not read like such 


Sacred Tales of India. By Dunjendranath Neogt, 
B.A With illustrations by P Ghosh Macmillan &* Co , 
landed, London Jpt6 2S net, 

Tbe V rat as or vows and ceremonies performed 
by the women of Bengal have each a tale tacked on to 
them. It is this ceremonial lore of the women of 
Bengal which the author has sought to place before 
the English reading public The stones have been 
told In a simple and interesting style The illustrations 
ore good 

English Critic it Essays {Nineteenth Century ) 
Selected and edited by Edmund D Jones. Oxford 
University Tress Bombay Ir yt net 

This is a very handy smalt volume of CIO pages, 
neatly printed on thin opaque paper and tastefully 
bound in cloth The selections compose critical essays 
by Wordsworth, Coleridge William Blake, Lamb, 
Shelley, flaxiitt, John Keble, J H Newman, Carlyle, 
Leigh Hunt, Matthew Arnold. Ruskin J S Mill, 
Bagehot, Walter Pater, Emerson, and James Russell 
Lowell They are meant to illustrate English literary 
criticism during the 19th century Most of them 
deal with general pnuciples rather than with cnti 
cisras of individual books or authors Studeats of 
English poetry will find the book very useful 

The Indian Library of English Poets / William 
Wordsworth - Select Poems // Samuel Tailor Cole 
ridge Select Poems Chosen and edited by S G Dunn , 
V. A Oxford University Press Bombay Re I each. 

This senes 13 meant for Indian students There xs a J 
well written general preface There Is separate 
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duction to each volume and a good, expressive por 
trait There are also brief notes The get op is peat 

The editor tells us in the general preface that * there 
is no slight danger that the imagination of India mar 
,be captured by the purely material aspects of’ 
^Western civilisation ' These things strike the mind 
with irresistible force, while those 'household foun 
tains’ which are the real springs of national character 
lie hidden. We need to remember that the soul of a 
nation, the true ideals of its civilisation are expressed 
in its poetry , " ' Por those who believe this, here is 
offered the material for their study ’ 

A helpful senes R C 

I Promotion op Lxarning in India (by Vuka a 

madam ) sgrb 14s net quarto, 160 pages With in intro- 
duction by H Bevendgt and numerous illustrations and 
appendices ' 

II Promotion op Lsarninc* in India (by Early 
European Settlers) rqrj 46 net Svo 160 pages With 
an introduction by the Venerable IV A Finnmger t Arch 
deacon of Calcutta Longmans, Green & Co 

Both the books are from the pen of Mr Narendra 
nath Law, m a d i« P R S 

In these two volnaies Mr Law has performed a 
very useful piece of research work by bringing to- 
gether all the available information on the enconrage 
went given to learning by the Moslem ruler* of India 
and the early European settlers The first votume 
deals principally with the establishment of mosques 
and madrassas and the scholarships and stipends 
granted to learned Mussalmans, and the second 
folnme has to do mainly with European and 
Eurasian education but the Hindus have not b-en 
entirely excluded from consideration, and if a larger 
soace has not been devoted to them .1 u bream* of 

ft «?S£ 

Law hasomitted notb.ng that hl » * T '" 
hiring on the subject he has specially undertaken 
to’eVumdate, and anyone desirous of rel feeing to the 

iuu . f w™»k ■; *'*•:; t'.w’S 

^/ftTssss^sft S?,. 

was another great promoter £ f ^ QC “^ ithegWy 

SSttStSi] 

Interesting to rote ns pointed out by Babd Itinesh 

lion* oV Sanscrit works into the vernscuUr . f the 
country, paved the way for the elevation of 
Bengali to the status of « literary language AM nr 
was the first Moslem Emperor to make provision for 
The Awation “rrimdu. . he also Ji. 1 the great II, n In 
epics translated from the Sanskrit, among tbe 
painters rvnd musician* who flourished in his reign 
many were Hindus * the history ol Indian music, 
nflcr tbe advent of the Muhammadans unfolds n chap- 


commumties socially and politically’ Prince Dart 
was a good Sanskrit scholar and was also well nrsrf 
to Persian and Arabic and was the author of nrtaj 
translations from Hindu sacred bools Acrangtew 
ordered the destruction ol Hindu schools The tt* 
chapter contains a reference to some learned Muham- 
madan ladies eg-. Sultana Keziab, Galbadan Begum 
(daughter of liabar), Salima Sultana luicee W 
Humayun), Nur Jahan Mumtaz Mahal, Jahanars 
Begum (daughter of Shah Johan) and Zibunmsu 
Begum (daughter of Auraugzebe) 

Arclideacou Firmioger contnbutes a preface to tw 
small volume dealing with tbe state of edueatiOt 
under early British settlers He says that during tw 
period covered by this book * the average man pa 
England] maintained- that ignorance is a positm 
blessing to the poor, and that to instrnct the cbildrec 
of the poor is, in the long run, only to make the pool 
discontented with a lot which it 1* neither desiraW 
nor is it possible to alter ’ In this country, accoro 
mg to him, the salary of the schoolmaster is wsd 
equate and his prospects in his own profession an 
almost ml A survey of *he encouragement given 
bv the English and German universities to the study 
of Sausknt might suggest the idea that India is n 
part, not of the English but the German Empire 
Mr Law says that the Best efforts of the company to 
diffase education were prompted by a religious 
motive, viz . the evangelisation of Indians In the 
Royal Charter granted to the company towards the 
end of the seventeenth century we find the folio wing 
provision — ‘All ministers shall be obliged to learn 
within one year after their arrival the Portuguese 
language and shAll apply themselves to learn the na 
tive language of the country where they shall re*«d*i 
the better to enable them to mstruct the geutons that 
shall be the servants or the slaves of the company 
or of their agents in the Protestant Religion 
Among the earliest Bengalis to po to a European 
school were six Bengali students in Mr KiaroandAi 
school ( 1758 ) In 17 S 9 Mr Brown conducted a 
Boarding school for young Hindus but ithad oulra 
brief existence There are two illustrations in this 
volume POL 

SllRIMAD DlUOAVATAM IN EASY ENGUIII PROSK 
— A nm translation according to the Adtatls Com 
mentanes vnt/i notes from I'liAiiAfa/oai/a a”J 
Dvaila commentaries with the help of Compete”' 
Scholars Pulhshei by Pandihi T It- Knshni 
chary a. Proprietor, ifalhmvtlas Pooh Pefot, 
Tnphcane, Madras, S & It tt published in about 
si parts of 1 60 pages each ( Royal Svo) and issued 
onct in 2 months Part I ready Price per fart 1 
Re i-S 0 for India Rt 240 foreign Postal 
charges fret 

Shrlmad Bhagavatam, which alone in tbe absence 
of all the other works relating to the Supreme Sooj 
can represent the highest advancement In spiritual 
side achieved by the Hindus and rt an embodiment 
of the views found in the sacred writings from tut 
Upamsha Is don nward*. has not unfortunately been 
so much appreciated by the Western scholars •»« 
should have been nnd consequently, among ovi 
English educated countrymen too who are rno»W 
hbnd folliwersof the former In matters of their o* 
history own literature nay, even of their O* 
religion both ancient ond modern 1 there nre genera 11 
T err few from whom that mono mental work non 
I* equal to which, we bcl eve, in the whole range o 
devotional works in the world, bas received any 
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verential recognition In most cases it is undoubtedly 
dne to not rending the book completely— from the 
beginning to the end, or to not understanding its 
contents which are difficult- in various respects Or 
one docs not read the book with that revere nee 
without which the reading of this class of boohs is of 
no avail., Thomas A kerupis rightly fldvises-«- , *Not- 
eloquence, hut truth, is to he sought after in the 
Holy Scriptures, every part of which must be read 
with the same spirit by which it tins written, nod as 
in these and all other books, it is improvement in 
holiness, not pleasure in the subtelty of thought 
or the accuracy J of the expression, that must be 
principally regarded we ought to read those 
parts that are simple and devout with the same 
affection and delight ns those of high specula 
tain.” All the parts of the hook, the book which is 
held in so much lrcverence throughout a country 
rightly proad of its ancient civilization ol the highest 
order in every respect, should be studied with u calm 
and impartial mind turned towards tbe Trnth— if yon 
really want to know what it is m fact, and what 
the faith is which it represents, for no one can judge 
one s beauty by dissecting a limb from the mam 
body or by seei og Only one or other part of it. There 
arecntics of the Bhngavata-wbo have not read even 
a part of it or the very part on which he would wnte 
a hundred pages criticising it. Josttbe other day a 
boy of twenty years or so receo tty admitted into a 
Christian Missionary College in Calcutta began to 
criticise the Rasahla of bnkmbna in a spirit which is 
naturally expected in , discussing a non Christian 
religious point from our belonging t° a Christian 
institution— though, in reality as he himself confessed 
he knew nothing of it lie took the word Rasahla 
to mean nothing bat & ball dancing of tbe worst 
kind In such a way is explained the highest devo- 
tional work of the Hindus by so-called critics of 
the present day Bat, pray, ponder over 
only a few points hereof Think, as regards the 
rasahla it was Shn Shnkadeva. , the renowned 
iti one who became an ascetic mendi 
cant when still a mere child, practising asi'-to 1 
through his life, and an ideal devotee of God, 
who expounded it in a large assembly consisting 
chiefly of a number of mauls and nshis, to one, 
Parikshit who. was seeking for bis salvation 
ascertaining bis death inevitable just after a week 
and so w as awaiting On tbe sacred bank of the Ganges 
^the fatal moment, leaving every worldly thing, nay, 
refusing even a drop of water for drinking purpose 
" What can he be advised for bts emancipation la 
such a case ? Think also wbat is promised to be 
given at the very outset of tbe book "It is the 
Sapreme Troth that we meditate upon" (“jjaf 
mWV*) "The thing to be known here £> real which 
leads to bliss and roots oat « the three kinds ol 
miseries" (“3?J fsTT?’ cTJ'nnf’f- 

“And that highest Dharmn is explained 
here which is completely free from hypocrisy or 
_ worldly Interests ‘ (‘"ifij. TT*T.”). 

With these preliminary words Of assurance the author 
has presented us his work and we are to examine it 
with those words in our mind It Is far better to 
know a thing with our own eyes when we have it 
than to depend on one’s report 

As we have {already mentioned, the Bhagavatais 


□ot a very cisv book So it is said MTTCT% 

TthffT” re one’s erudition is tested 10 the Bhaga 


U i\ therefore absolutely necessary to render it 
into simple English so that the English educated 
people who ure not lortunnte to know Sanskrit may 
not fie deprived of the great treasure preserved by 
our forefathers in the book 

The translation under notice though not very 
accurate in some caws is readable nnd would have 
been fir better bad it been made follow ing the line 
adopted in the Sacred Books of the East 

VlDH CSHEKH AR a Biuttacharva 

Intvkmittfnt Spring at Rajapuk dj Rev Jdr . 
A. Steuben, Prof ssor of Physics, 6 / Xavier's Col~ 
lege, Bombay 

This is the Bulletin No 14 of the Indian Associa 
t ion for the Cultirationof Science The spring is ia tbe 
Ratnagin District, Bombay Presidency and has 
already been described in the Bombay Gaeettecr and 
in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society It Sows at irregular intervals and 
for different periods, it is certainly a discharge of 
stored up rain w ater and so there must be a 
connection between the rainfall in the district and 
the flow of the spring But from the Careful record 
kept from 18S3 it ts suspected that there is one fac- 
tor of importance which causes irregularities in the 
flow of the spring as the discharge of water in ciuan 
tity and time is not correlative with those of the 
rainfall in the district For the explanation of the 
irregularities, the author assumes tbit there j s 
siphon like structure connected with the underground 
reservoir constantly refilled by tbe rain and when the 
passage of water is not choked up, tbe flow is regular. 
But when the passage is choked np with some 
materials from time to time, and when the level of 
water id tbe reservoir has reached a safficrcnt height 
nnd the choking matter is removed by solution and 
by pressure, the flow begins add lasts for a long time’ 
and ultimately the reservoir may run empty, followed 
by-long dry period Here we have tbe explanation 
of the irregularities of the flow of water 1 

- ' S B 

Confessions and their right applications, 
by Nogina Stngh B A , Goit Advocate, Patiala 
State Printed by Khosla Bros, Lahore (No 
price mentioned) 

The book will be an wetcome addition to the 
lawyers’ library It is not written for him alone bat 
as the author says in the preface — it is intended "for 
the use of the Bench, Bar and Police alike ” In such 
treatises there is very little scope for originality 
except probably in the. arrangement of tbe matter, 
The author has done his part well and has brought 
together under the thirteen chapters, much available 
information in connection with the subject An enu. 
tneration of some of the headings under which he di- 
vides the subject will give an idea of the scope of the 
work Chapter I deals with Admissions and Inculpa- 
tory Statements, Chap II with “Reasons that 
prompt Confessions/ Ch 111 with* Retraction of Con 
fessioas,” Ch IV With "Confessions and Suspicions of 
Promise, threat, inducement or torture ” Ch V with 
“Extorting Confessions," Ch VI with * .False Conies- 
slons," Ch VIII with “Police and Confessions,” Ch 
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X with “Suggestion* regarding .Confessions, Cb XII 
with "The evidence of an accomplice *’ 

(2) The suggestions regarding Confession* in Ch 
X are not the author'* hut are the opinion* ofiome 
judge* and administrator* m Indio. There are Mine 
interesting caie* collected under Cb- VI In which n* 
the result of false confe«*ion* the accused penon* 
were hanged or otherwise convicted while their sup- 
posed victim* were alive and afterward* appeared in 
llesh and blood , 

The author ha* carefully brought together the case 

law uodcr each topic .... „ , 

An important portion of the book is its appendicei 
There are *even of them and give much useful informa 
tion.e g, Append.* D contains the Despatch of the 
Government of India. Home Department to his 
Majesty's Secretary of State, dated the 2ith July, 
1013 regarding the subject of Confessions. Appeo 
dix G contain* the rule* obtaining In the various 

ftn The hfl b^ok°coveM 317 page, and is throughont 
carefully printed The get up is good and doe* CKd.t 
to the pnoh sbers 

Tub Psychology op Mostc, by // **?*“£?' 
BA, Wnltyan MssMH Bras Uynrt Bases 7> rn “ 

rvimnaratlvel v tittle ha* been written or a critical 
or analytical kind concerning the art of mu " c r *[‘°“| d 

25S5^g 

dancing, games, etc ) and orn^^^^s erootl oo* >* 

literature), though the : te Tb ent hor then makes 

not psychologic idly correct TneBa^ fou r fwponse to 

a short study of the d pe ota i laws, such as 
music on physiological ana ' ca |[oui 

goverh reaev adtion. nervous 9 rcac b,„g re- 

oess, association of ideas et him to con 

,S I. - "to tejoi""" 

"“•'xbe sound language, *« '.“Vl'wldmra of iMtiw 

siaSSSS^SS 

country and gymnastics the neat. . 

We quite agree and look forward to the day when 
the sound alphabet and rules of mnsical composition 
will be taught a* early and as completely for the self 
ion of feeling as the word signs now are for 


the expression of Ideas It will, however, entail a 
revolution in ordinary idea* of education 

Mr Krishna Rao doe* not hesitate to find fault 
with the emotional values given to the various music 
at note* of o scale by Bbaratba, Sarangadevs, and 
and others, but the exposition of them be himself 
gives is to our mind also arbitrary, personal, necon 
vmci ng, and unstable For instance, he maintains 
that Ml expresses self appreciation, conceit, haoghtt- 
ness and self assertion It is difficult to see hi* basis 
for these qualities He seems to derive them through 
tba proportional relation between each note and Sa 
which be postulates a* pence or sleep, but which 
another person might quite easily consider mono- 
tony, far removed from pleasure Hut this proportion 
at relation has nothing to do with the scientific and 
vibrational value and effect of the notes concerned 
which should certainly be taken into acconnt. ha 
can never have the same physiological reaction as R2, 
though the general effect or SG2 and R2M2 maybe 
similar His interpretation fails also to explain the 
emotional effect of runs and quick passages And 
finally it overlooks the fact that emotion is to entirely 
subiective and temperamental that the same melody 
may call up quite opposite emotions in different 
people We think that much research mast still be 
made on this aspect of mnsic in conjunction with 
parallel studies in light, colonr, smell, before any hard 
and fast conclusions will prove generally satisfactory 
Regarding the vexed subject of mnsical notation, 
the author is undoubtedly right in considering the 
Eastern systems simpler than the Western for the 
purely melodic character of Indian music, but for 
foreigners it has the grave defect of inch close simi- 
larity w ith word signs as to cause confusion It does 
not leap to the eye'* in the un mistake able manner of 
Western musical symbols Also it will be found 
clumsy (like the Western tonic solfa) when India de- 
velops her own system of harmony as she inevitably 
will in the future \\ e tend always to forget that as 
Western music bad its origin in the East, the same 
elements for expansion are still latent here, and as 
truth will out so its possibilities for new forms, 
new combinations — even the dreaded ‘ harmony ’ — 
will eventually fulfil themselves m national idiom 
Mr Krishna Rao displays the utmost ignorance of 
Western music when he contrasts harmony with 
melody, as if harmony were a thing in itself It i* 
Dever thought of apart from melody , it is not the 
opponent of the latter, but its handmaid. Its uphold 
er Harmony never supersedes melody but reinforce* 
and supplement* it, portraying its emotional setting, 
for only when we reach the highest religions devo- 
tional emotion do ne get simplicity of emotions, 
other feelings are linked and interlinked with agree- 
able and disagreeable causes and reactions which call 
for portrayal to express the picture truly The West 
ern musician who can tee only poverty of musical 
idea and expression in non harmonised melody and 
who always cries out for many simultaneous sounds 
is ouly equalled by the dogmatic narrow, and pre- 
judiced Eastern who thinks all harmonised melody 
merely confusion and discord Both are exaggera- 
tions for the Art of Music accepts both methods ss 
suitable to quite dissimilar purposes, and nses then* 
accordingly The very nature of sound is a vindica 
tion of simultaneous consonant notes asetefy musical 
sound produced at the same time emits its overtones 
which can be definitely beard by well trained cs** 
Thus warfare against harmony n in reality" warfare 
against nature’s laws, though easily understood by » 
student of philosophy who sees »a it on fj another 
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fact of tic eternal war between those who seek for 
liberation through contemplation, individualccftasy, 
and detachment from objects,— whose musical Pnth is 
unaccompanied and non harmonised melody— and 
those whose temperament include* oil objects, seeing 
Brahman in and through nil finding jot In service and 
co-operation, whose musicnl Path to the Ditme is 
through harmonised melody, with its combinations 
ofairgers ami instruments 'nnd its expansion of the 
volume, the depth the variety of sound its increas'd 
magnetic effect nnd its widely extended inspiration 
It n indeed a r|ue*tion of temperament, nnd because 
there are peo. le of both temperaments in both the 
Bast and the west, the two types of musical expres 
non will base to l>c recognised, appreciated nnd 
developed Tins the Higher Psycho) >gy of AJu'ic 
and the synthesis of the tco systems tlic nttthor fids 
to perceive 

In the section devoted to Musical History nnd General 
Observations, severely critical nnd i onoelastic 
remarks are made re Indian musical traditions re 
gardmg the supernatural powers of ragat their 
limitation to c rtain times nnd seasons, nn 1 their 
specialised emotions The attitude is that of « music 
nl free thinking roaterinlist, untroubled by belief in 
Gandharvas or ancient authorities Unconsciously 
to himself he lias Assimilated the Western attitude to 
music and applies it to nil the subjects treated of in 
this section He has some very useful remarks calling 
for the better education of Indian musicians nnd fop 
the raising of their status which compares so un 
favourably with that or their Western fellow artists 
While the writer discusses Eastern music he is inter 
eating and Instructive, hot he spoils his work almost 
every time he alludes to Western music as he Is woe 
fully misinformed nbont t It His premisses are so 
palpably wrong that his conclusions become simply 
absurd— a* for instance when he says there will be 
“a hundred or two Violins three or fourhnndred Bates , 
and as many will be piccolos ’ in an orchestra, (the 
actual ratio is four flutes nnd two piccolos to nn 
orchestra of one hundred players 1) , or that “the 
Indian siogs through the nos-, while the Western 
screams ih the throat," the latter in reality never 
failing to use the nose as well as the throat {as is 
proved from bis inability to sing when he has a cold 
in his head) nnd his choice of the harmonium as a 
very useful (Western) instrument to begin with wbemt 
is the most despised of Western Instruments used only 
by the poorest street singers, and is the very last 
_,\Vestera instrument Indians should use 

We sincerely hope the author will revise the 
portions deabug with Western music ns it is a pity 
that such false ideas should be spread The beauty 
and value of Eastern music is not enhanced bv the 
Vilification of another svstem, through!) that ‘little 
knowledge" which is "a dangerous thing 1 It would 
be fatal lor India to try to import Western methods 
into her music in unassirailated form — as she ortginat 
)y imported Austrian made harmoniums— but if con 
tact with them causes Indians to develop the wider - 
resources of thru own musical material it will be as 
great a blessing as our author considers the Waham 
msdan influence to have been 

MEC 

Sanskrit * 

DnARMAKTTTAM, VOL I, BALAKAVDA,— PyTryam 
halaraya Afaihi, Srtrangam Shrt Vam I it as Press 
Pp 387, Price Rs 2 . 

Air T.Iv Balasnbrahtnanyom, the Proprietor* of 
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the \nni vitas Press, Sruangam, and an energetic 
worker in the field of bmsknt publication deserves 
onr hearty thanks for his bringing out for the first 
time the book nudgr notice which has been printed 
from only one manuscript found in the Tanjore 
Palace Library In this book the Ram ay ana of 
Valtniki has bebn explained by the author (1711 
A D ) m a light quite different from that adapted 
by the coramentn tors who hold that it is Shiva or 
\ isbau in reality that has been treated of in the 
Ranmvnna the purport of the book being nothing 
bat that suprem- God Th* author, however, is of 
opinion that Hhuraii is de cnbel at considerable 
leugtb in the Dlinrmasutra' but no examples of a 
strict follower of it 1* to be found th-re it has 
however been supplied by \nlmiki 111 Ramajana 
depi ting in the form of n Kavyt the life of Rama 
who is b-lieved ns nn incarnation of Dhorma 
itself The author supports this view by expluo 
tag the mom exeats and nnrr'tttoaa of each c&nto of 
the Ramaynna on the nuthon’y of the Dharmasutras 
quoted profusely and d scussed thoroughly sometimes 
to a great extent. The complete work written in 
simple Sanskrit is divided into six volumes the 
present one being the first We are very glad to 
real 1* and are of opinion that every lover of the 
kam yana should go through the pages of it. 

The get up is as it should b- or a publication of 
the k am Vilas Press which excels the famous Nirnaya 
sigsra Press of Bombay in executing fine printing of 
Sanskrit books but there are several defects ns 
regards the editing, the greatest of them being not 
Adding tm index of subjects Quotations should have 
been verified and the figures of references denoting 
books, chapters, etc , supplied 

YoGiSUTBA VilDIKA VBiTTt— ty Fmditrvani Han 
frasadi I’aiditamum ef Hardwar Pj< rjj Puce n 
Annas la bt hat ef(t) Pandit Divaiara Shnila Curukul , 

• Rnudivan, Muttra , (v) La’a AAusirovi/i, Pensioner , 
Dehralun , (f) Pandit Devtuiatta Sharmtt, Shaba Almi 
■Dine a/ 1, Lihon 

From wuat we have seen in the book under notice 
We have no hesitation in saying that Faudttasvatm 
Hnnprasad, nn author of several philosophical 
Works, is n fit person who can rightly undertake to 
Write again a new rritti or short commentary on the 
logasntras of Patanjali when there are already 
several of them The aew rritti seta forth the 
import of each sutra in simple Sanskrit explain 
log every word of it according chiefly to \ yasa nnd 
Vachaspatimishra It does not speak much nor leaves 
Anything to be desired by the beginners The labour 
of the author will undoubtedly be recompensed. 

VlDHLSQRKIXARA BnATTACHABYA 

Hivdi. 

DURGXDVS by Pandit Rupnarnyxn pandeya Pub. 
fished by the Hindi GrAntharatnabar Office Htribag 
I’ O Gtrgaon, Bombay Croron 8vo pp igs Prtca 
Cloth bound edition Re 1 4 o, ordinary ed As 14 

The scarcity of good dramas in Hindi must make 
this publication viry welcome The mdomital 1c 
Courage and patie ice of Durga das hove been depict d 
ia the book with consummate art The novel is cer 
tainly very attractive tliong„ some improvement 
Could have been made in it by itbe substitution of 
Verses here and there in place of prose As it is, only 
songs and these also very few in number, are in ver“c 
The book is a translation from the Bengali, but has 
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the merit of reading like an original publication The 
characters in the drama have been very admirably 
depicted, that of Aurongicb in bis various aspects 
being a masterpiece There is jio wide divergence 

from h story and the novel can be held out to be a 
model one m Hindi Some of the scenes are really 
stirring The get up of the book leaves nothing to be 
desired 

ManKUMar by B Bra] Chandra and publis! ed by 
Met rr. Ke hr, talk Pathak & Sons Baja Danoaea 
Benares City Demy 8 v pp 3J4+83+5 ° nce 
to a. 

This is a voluminous novel and at the tame time 
very Interesting The heroine of the novel has 
passed through ninny vicissitudes bat ; there is not 
much of uuuataral romance in the book The plot is 
verv dexterously laid and the novel is enchanting 
But there is the stamp in the book of the oldroethod 

of novel writing IP vogue in the '* 

n translation from a Bengali novel of t . . 

written by an erudite Bengali writer The novel h« 
^historical basis and depicts graphical] ly th< t ms 
management of Ondh under the Nawabs Mnch pains 
I,.,,, been taken with the book nnd the val table 

St the end of the book not general!* ; found wtiovtta 
rather bold type 

RATARSni Bhishm Pitavah by Ur Sa . t v a j‘£ a ‘ 
At 4 Second Edition . 

ffiWiS »»» ,o tht 

juvenile Hindi readers 

&*%!?! -"the Taru* Bharat Cranthavah Office, 
Xj«rV£n*» p> ** Brice As 

This i» a ' , ‘ re ( ul . 1 ^r r ^ t mg b bas k ed n on th the *Ma«tM 
the French ^ The Marathi book has been 

book of ^e same name Baolc committee of 

recommended bj * n * , or derly and the language 

Bombay book will no doubt prove an 

chaste and simple Ttien t , n Hind, and may 
caooot m,,Ve ose 

lation oa book i* one on moral culture and 

- w,U he g fouud very useful by students The author 
has d s ussed hi* subject under apt headings Me 
wish the publication the success it deserves 
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Dakshin Africa kh satvagrah ka itik« b 
Mr Shavian t Dayal Published by Mr Lhcsnka 
Prasad San ak, Adhyaksha, Sarasvats Sudan, Camp, 
Indore {Cl) Demy Quarto, pp Toi Price - 
Rs i-8o 

This is a very well written book on the fjssuve 
res stance movement in South Africa in which Mr 
Gandhi took so conspicuous a part Suffice it to say 
that the book contains all that a Hindi reader ol 
any education would like to know on the subject- 
The whole history of the movement from start to 
finish has been given The speciality of the book is 
that the very large number of blocks given in W 
book are no less useful than the description to wtuen 
they give poii t These blocks range from a photo ol 
the distressed in South Africa to those of a number of 
passive resisters and the saviours of the Indians in 
South Africa Europeans and Indiaas The language 
nnd method ol description are alt that coaid be desir 
ed and the whole appearance of the book is attrac 

Annapurna KA MaNDIR, translated by Pandit 
Jshwart Praia i Sharma andiubhshed by the Hindi 
Grantha Ratnakor Office, fhralag P O Cirgaon, 
Bombay Crown 8vo pp f8s Pr.ce-As ea doth, 
boun l Re roo 

This is an excellent novel and though not dealing 
Strictly with social subject only may he called a 
social novel The plot is very dexterously kid and 
bes des the merit of being n very good story the novel 
may be commended on the basis that the plot Is intri 
cate and at the same time interesting Some of the 
social evils Ji a ve been skilfully laid bare ood the novel 
delineates features ol social 1 fe which are not alto- 
gether rare. Qa the whole the book will amply repay 
perusal there is a marked novelty In the novel which 
cannot fail to attract any reader The get up of the 
book sustains the reputation of the publishers I 

BANK1M NiBANDlttVALI translated by pandit 
Raofin irayan Pandatya and published by the afore- 
f aid Bombay publishers Crown Svo pp 164 Price 
—As is Cloth bound Re i o-o 

This collection of some of Baukim Babu s essajS 
translated into Hindi wilt enable the Hindi readers to 
get au insight into the marvellous command over 
ideas and language which the great author had 
Whatever subject he hts touched he has given life to ,/• 
or we may rather say that he has not touched ant 
subject which be could not enliven To many the col 
lectiou will be more interesting than a novel , the so- 
called essays read like stones The author s exquisite 
humour is not mused on any page Two of the sub- 


ASTlx PrakaSH written and published by Mr 
Kunwar Sam Sharma Ilanuman -fjoh Hathras 
(Ahgarh ) Crown 8ro pp 3S Price— not menhonM 
This contains the author s views about God *oal 
and true knowledge He has an inclination towards 
the jam religion The treatment of the subject mAJ” 
be said to be masterly The book will be published m 
several parts and this part may be considered to ve 
of^be nature of an introduction, which Is SO* 
ever, very instructive 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES Or BOOKS 


Err at am 

0 a page C 12 of the DttoibT No of the Modem 
Renew and m the line 2 under “Renew* of Hindi 
Books” for ' Pub’ uhed by D>’ real ' PablwW Inf 
Messrs Hands*. S. Co., 201 , Harsuoa Road 
Calcutta.” MS 

Gujarati 

Jtct VlKIlYkT PURUaHO PvRT IV By Vrajlal 
JaJjvjt TJuikir published br the Society for Encour 
agement of Cheap Literature Printel at the 
Diamond Jubilee Printing press, AhmeJabat Cloth 
bon nil pp 3IS Price— At 0-13-0(49*6) 

This part of the Eminent Men of th* World series 
contains the lire* of Gin Istooe and Bitntnrcrf the one 
a Brahnun and the other a Rajput la life and 
thought, as noticed by the writ*r ot the Introduction 
The life of Gladstone \s a translation of the Marathi 
writer— Vlnayak Koniadev CUe s work ami that ot 
Bismarck of the Hindi work of Indra Vedalankar, the 
son of Mahatma Mnnshiram the founder of the 
Kangadi Garukal Both are nell translated 

BlVSlJMV PRAmiUlV SlltY 0 AYPV By Amral 
tat SunJirji Padhtyar, printed at the Akhfar-e 
Sod agar Press, Bombay Paper Co er, ff 44 t/n 
priced (1916) 

W e bold In great esteec whatever conus from the 
pen of Mr Padhiyar nnd that for two reasons his 
Style is urc pie nod incisive, while his thoughts are 
practical , he tells you what he has to tell directly, 
there is no beating about the bush Judged by this 
standard we find this book to be one of his weakest 
attempts. The title of the book is ' Wbat did the 
Lord (Krishna) sing in his flute *' In trying to on 
ravel this tangle be leares the terra tfrma of bis own 
experience of the world a course which he always 
follows and tries to roar into the regions 6f irosgiri 
ation Sitting by the shores of the sea, near 
Charwad. ou the Katbiawad Coast, be has while 
meditating on the problem as to what did the divine 
flute mean by attracting all nature animate aad in 
animate to its melody and making it standstill 
evolved an explanation which he has set out in a 
senes of rhapsodies the sum total of which is that 
the Bate sang the creed of Love or tf sf'tw | 

K M J 

ViRDU. 

The Al Qcr \N by Rev Ah mod Shah missionary, 
5 P Cr Haimrpur (U P J Royal 8vo pp JoS 

This is a faithful translation in Urdu of the Koran 
We have nothing to sdy against the language of the 
publication it is simple — such as is generally used 
in the translations published by the missionaries 
Indeed the language could not be b tier in view of the 
fact that the book is a translation The footnote* la. 
th- book are very useful and will duly clear theintn 
catepomts The arrangement is excellent and the 
printing o ce V 

DuLRIN by Mr hh-xar Das \and and to be had of 
dir Attar Chand Kapur & Sons Booksellers, Lahore 
Croton 8 vo pp 33 Price —As 3 

This drama >n one Act aims at removing the abuses 
in the dramatic I teratnre and the stage m India We 
must say that the author has met with considerable 
success The drama under review has been directed 


against a sot lit custom— the jelling of daughters m 
marring* It is 10 the Panjabi dialect and is id the 
Urdu script. 

HaRARAE compiled by Mr Mthdi Hussain ffasrt, 
Hut Assistant Professor of Arabic and Persian, 
Sluir Central College Allahabad Cronin Svo pp 
$4 Price— As 4 

Tb>» is a science manual on ‘ heat meant for de 
meotarv student* We commend the dear style in 
winch the subject has beea treated The Deaf blocks 4 
tn tbe book mcreas- its value It is a translation of 
a Hindi book published with the object of making 
scientific knowledge popular The subject of heat has 
been treated in all its aspects with admirable perspi 
coity Tbe book will be found by tbe secondary 
school student to be a valuable compendium to hts 
text book on Science The get up of tbe book is ex 


AIabatiii - 

ATMODDHAR or FtEVATfO*! OF 0SE*S OWK PEOPLE 
bj Mr Nagesh Vasudev Gunajt B A , LL B 
Publisher — Manoranj tk Granthafrasarak Mandalt, 
Bombas Crown s6mo PP 5 & 24 &• 2$2 Prut 
— Rt t 

Majiies Vtafak Shiesuava or Mr Larger 
r DtCAUQv by the same author Published by the 
author at Btlgaum Crou.n s6mo pp 282 Price 
Rt 1 40 

Th* first of these two bouks is a translation of the 
late Dr Booker T Washington « ‘Up from Slavery,’ 
and the second of tbe same author's My Larger Edu 
cation and the two together form tbe autobiography 
of that great philanthropist and Negro patriot who 
made his mark in the history of the world byachiev 
log phenomenal success in elevating his own Negro 
race mentally, morally and materially These two 
books are exactly such as are greatly required by 
India at present For it is an undoubted fact that 
India a path of salvation hes through the diffusion 
of education among the mass's and to bring nbont 
this end men like BookerT Vi ashington are a supreme 
reed of Ind a. The work of translation has teen a 
labour oflove with Mr Gnnaji who has spared do 
pains to make his translations thoroughly intelligible 
aad attractive The widespread illiteracy among, 
Negroes tbeir moral and social degradation the in 
numerable difficulties that beset the path ot reformers 
like Washington and the supreme effort required to 
overcome them, all these have their parallels in India 
Mr Gnnaji has carefully pointed them out and has 
suggested lessons to be learnt from the main incidents 
in Washingtons life The careful rtadmg of these 
books do not fail to impress one with the utter worth 
lessness of the stuff that goes by the dignified name of 
education in India at present and the necessity of 
founding snch institutions as the Tnskegee Institute 
and tbe Hampton Institute Really tbe books are 
very inspiring and Marathi readers ought to fee t 
thankful to Mr Gunaji for them \et I shoulij like 
to offer-one word of suggestion to writers who would 
make additions to Marathi literature with transla 
tions Marathi readers are bat few and bulky vol 
times consisting of pages after pages of uninviting 
details in the lives of great men are not calculated to 
add rest to their love of reading Tbe art of conden 
Sation therefore becomes indispensable and promrdng 
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vmterj will do well to cultivate It Hat! condensa certain Beautiful legend* hare grown round hn 
tion been attempted ta the writing of the books under name and his admiring countrymen, of whaterer 
renew they would tore!/ have appealed to a wider caste or creel, hare clamed him frr their oi/o. 
circle of renders llis obscure birth near modern Madras Ins humble 

The printing, illustrations, and the general get up and strenuous We us a weaver, h is great »■ irk, tbe 


of the books leave nothing to b- desired 

V.G \,>te 

Tamil. 

The sacred Rural, being the maxims of Ttruval 


jealousy of the contemporary po-'tsj the struggle aid 
the final verdict, Ins uniform hamihtr, and abort all 
tbe singular accord between his life and his teaching 
form one of the most touching stones In the literary 
annals ol any race U'e cannot say horn fir they are 



English by I » S Aijar lo be had of the the work itself, rises the figure of Tiruvallurar, cairn, 
author Mr V VS Aiyar, 89 Dharmamja Rod sublime, a great aoul, a ruse sonl, from whom kind 
Street, Pondtcher ) , India Price Rt 2 ta o By Nature bad (ml nothing, speaking from the heart of 
V P 1* Rt a it O Being, an Oracle for all time A perfect embodiment 

d of plain living and high thinking, he made, if any 

We return our hearty tbauhs to Mr Aiyar for made, the nearest approach to tbe Master in whom he 
tbis truly valuable work Many renderings there had taken refuge A close examination of the rotro- 
hurc been of the Sacred Rural into English and other due tor/ chapters l tl' ns well u the general tone and 
languages of Europe But none, as far as we are certain sp*cial teachings of the Rural will show that 
aware, is so welt calculated to famitianx" to the our author was a Buddhist rather than a Jain 
modern world this famous classic of Tamil Litera The poem consists of 133 chapters of lo couplets 
ture The former translations to b* sure have all the each Hus miking 1330 couplets mall This couplet 
merit of being eminently scholarly hut, on that very of four and three feet apparently peculiar to this 
account perhaps, have proved anything but mteres work, from which indeed the very name of tbe work is 

ting reading to the ordinary lover of books Dr derived, is admirably suited to s-cure at once brevity 

Pope a version, assuredly, is a clear improvement of thought and b*auty of form Tor this double pur 
upon its predecessors Even that however, with all pose, it has obvious advantages both over tli-* single 
its merits must be admitted to be stilted and arti hues of -the pop Aar poetess Aural end the longer 

ficial in many places, sometimes also positively in slant is of tbe oth-r writers The work is divided 
correct and misleading This is almost inevitable into three parts entitled Date or Righteousness 
in the case of any one who attempts to translate from (Djarroa), Wealth (Artha) and Love(Raina), a division 
a foreign language wlifc-U he has learnt as such The for which the poet is evidently md.bted to Sanskrit 
ideal translation, of course would 6- that made br writer* on the to-celled Parusharthhas (the e ads of 
the original author himself The Gitonjali is a well mao) Tbouga th* division itselt is taken form Sam 
known instance m point. Such an ileal, obviously, knt, the use to which the author puts it is all bis own. 
can seldom be realised m practice We have there- No similar work is found in Sanskrit , nor has any 
fore to loll back upon tbe next best , where the attempt b*cn made before or after to treat under 
translator is familiar with the language < r the these heads the topics herein dealt with ’ 
original as bis mother tongue, besides b'ing otherwise The range Of the work is as wife as human nature 
properly qualified for his task. Tne present edition itself From the lofty exposition of wise itntesmau- 
j* such ship to tbe eternal wailing of thekiman spirit m 

Mr Aiyar possesses very spe is! qualifications darkness and in death, the pomp and circumstance 
for interpreting this ancient Tamil text into tbe of war nud tbe meet atraia 1 of mercy dropping aa 
most progressive language of our time iiiuscli one gentle rain from heaven the quiet calm on the peaks 
of tbe finest products of our Universities, with as of wisdom and the struggle on the plains below, 
intimate a knowledge of English and trench and friendship and love and the deep joy oflife with the 
Latin Literatures ns of his own mother tongue and mirth and laughter of fair women nnd of Lapp/ 
of Sanskrit, hit work everywhere shows evident children, all have a place id that uniq ic work This 
traces of rare intellectual gilts chastened by genial astonishing rauge tj coupled with an insight and a 
and fruitful culture This is high praise indeed 1 1 but power equally astonishing Whatever, the subject **• 
all th- same is none too high for the merits of the matter way be it bears on its face th" m-RUble mark 
book, us anyho ly can se* lor lumself even by a of a mastermind Take the foliowin which are as 
-translation The reader .good os agr .others. 1 

■Will be specially struck with the ease or strength ‘The Flute is sweet an J the guitar dulcet sossy 
displayed in the use of that most diflicult and they who have not heard tbe babbling sp-ecii of their 
resourceful instru nent, the English prose of the little ones • The Rural btausa 6b 

Authorised \ersion It is probably not the least ‘•Great is tb>. Joy or tbe mother when a man child 

among the merits of the translation that the traos is born unto her but greater far is her delight when 

lstor, with keen msght aud sure judgment, has she heareth him called worthy * Ibid, S 69 

' chosen the prose of the Authorised S ersion as the Evil and good come unto all 1 but an upright 

most adequate medium of expression for all the heart Is the glory of the wise ’ Ibid, 3 US- 

varied thoughts and moods of such a work as the ‘The joy of revenge iasteth but a day, bat the 
•bacred Rural And the Tamil people may we!! be glory of bun who forgiveth codureth forever” 
congratulated on the circumstance that this great jt,id 5159. 

master piece of their Literature, the roost distinctly • How shall a mau punish them that have .mured 
original and doubtless the most character is tU. specimen him > Let him do them a good tarn and make them 

ofthe.r genius should be introduced to the Loglish ashamed of themselves ’ * Ibid S 3U 

•l*» ‘H? world under such excellent auspices ‘Whatsoever thing a man hath renounced from 

nS t SaL^ n , ^ 0 al a anw V rate r l.ule^h the grief arising from that thing hath he liberated 

W* is known , at any fate, little that is Initorinllv himself 6 jbid S3U 
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“tt heal look at her, she looketli at the ground , 
bot when 1 loot nwov, sbe lookctb on me and softly 

snjiletb * Ibid. S 103* 

' Biess thee, O moon. If thou const shine like the 
face of this lovely one, I shall lore thee in very truth " 
Ibid, S 1118. 

f How great is the lave between the bo ly And the 
son! ’ Even so great is iny lore for this arttess one ” 
Ibid S 1122 


• The cruel on* who p tieth me not while I am 
awake, whr doth he haunt me m my dreams ? 

Ibid, S 1217 

These must sufTce And the whole is m that strain 
For this range and for this power, where shall we 
look fora parallel ’ 

b V SunRAU«*\rx Aiyab 


- TUB INDUSTRIAL SITUATION 

By the Hos’jole Dr Nilkvtan Sircar, m v, md 


T HE present industrial situation is one 
which calls for prompt action oa the 
part of both the people and the 
Government. The question of India np 
propnating to hersell some of the fields of 
industry covered so far by the industrial 
enterprise of Germany, as well as that of 
utilising the favourable economtc condition 
and the vast resources of raw mcterml of 
India for industrial development generally, 
cannot b- satisfactorily solved by unaided 

J irivate entepnse alone It calls not only 
or the maximum effort on the part of the 
people, hut also lor the closest co-operation 
between the people and the Government,— 
involving wherever necessary, the use of 
Governmental organisation and finance, as 
well as opportune legislative action This 
should be done with necessary circuraspec 
iion , aud the lines of such co operation 
and the precautions in the use of reserve 
powers of the State in aid of industry 
v should he carefully thought out 

While such is the condition generally, 
there is in my mind an important distmc 
tion regarding industry particularly on 
this side of India There are enterprises 
started by Iadtans that are struggling on 
their way as best as they can There are 
-_also enterprises begun by European mttta 
tive and conducted by European orgaoisa 
tion in which there is not visible any lack 
of capital or any general shortcomings re 
garding expert knowledge and manage 
ment I am interested primarily m the 
concerns started and run bv Indians and I 
shall attempt below to describe those 
difficulties which beset them 1 also believe 
that the roam object of the Industrial 
Cotnoussiou is to find scope lor the 


“Development of the Resources of India” 
through these struggling industries that 
are at the present tune mostly in need of 
help and advice 

Tnere is avail ible here, labour sufficient 
in quantitv, cheap and teachable and 
capable of b»ing more and more efficient 
unier economic pressure The overseers 
and supervisors are also available, as also 
arc, in some industries, even the trained 
scientific experts who require only business 
experience aud knowledge of local materials 
and conditions to b*come competent 
gutdes i 

The raw materials are also there, lying 
unutilised or exported uaworked to foreign 
countries, and improvement in mining and 
agriculture will supply whatever finer 
staples or improv'd material may be 
required for successful competition Private 
capital, though insufficient, is not entirely 
wanting, but is shy and cannot be easily 
attracted from safe and profitable invest* 
ments m land towards new ventures with* 
out some degree of encouragement No 
doubt in Bengal we are somewhat lacking 
la busiucss ability and instinct , but it is 
only after many costlv failures, much trial 
and error that a people can expect to have 
m their midst 'captains of industry' — 
entrepreneurs — able to create favourable 
conditions for commanding success The 
crying evil in this as well as in other fields, 
is that the people are without the power of 
initiative, and without the power of joint 
action and organisation It, therefore, 
behoves the Government, in order to focus 
all these favourable conditions towards 
industrial progress, to supply the organ- 
ising ppwtr w hicb m such circumstances, is 
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even more effective: than labour power and 
power of machinery 

For success in industry it is necessary 
that there should b® a simultaneous combi 
nation of certain conditions v;z — 

(1) Sufficient capital with elastic bank 
ing for its prop-r distribution and where 
needed 

(2) Expert technical knowledge 

(3) Commercial efficiency and know 
ledge of modern business methods to 
ensure this 

(4) Sufficient staying power and other 
conditions to enable industrialists to resist 
external competition 

(5) Skilled and efficient labour 

(6) Transport facilities by land and 
water should be sufficient to meet trade 
demands and cheap 

(7) Favourable market internal and 
foreign, secured through industrial and 
commercial bureaus and other agencies ns 
well as through protective tnnfls and 
export bounties and other facilities 

(8) Location of industries m fnvbarable 
sites as regards raw materials market, 
labour supply and subsidiary industry, 
etc 

(9) Supply of suitable and up to dote 
machinery and raw materials etc 

(10) Plentiful supply of raw materials 
accessories-and chemicals 

(11) Favourable climate and soil 
conditions 

(12) Development among the people oi 
group consciousness and of the capacity to 
act collectively 

Hitherto industries have from time to 
time been started here, but not always 
■with n due regard to a co ordination of all 
the necessary factors involved Technical 
education has been in some lines provided 
for, in the absence of capital and labour 
organisation and factories have been 
started in some cases without requisite 
amount of capital or provision of experts 

Further the conditions of success nre 
getting harder and harder every day, and 
it is to be apprehended that after the war 
the difficulties arising from foreign rompeti 
tion will become much greater and almost 
insuperable unless timely steps are taken 
to prevent them 

Amongst others we in Bengal labour 
under Hie following disadvantages — 

(1) Our greatest drawback is the 
nb'ence of enough capital at the right time 
and p/ace There is some amount of capital 


in the possession of upper and middle 
classes, but it is not easily avatlable on 
account of the strong inducement offered ( 
by safe and profitable investments (direct * 
and indirect) in permanently settled land 
or real property, and the want of con 
fidence in our business capacity 

(2) The nett drawback consists in the 

want of expert technical knowledge in 
some cases and of the capacity for business 
organisation generally „ 

(3) The absence of cheap and full trans 
port facilities by /and nod water is also 
crippling some of our industrial concerns, 
in comparison with those in other 
countries 

(4) Further, our industries are labour 
ing under unaided and helpless competition 
with tariffprotected subsidised and already 
flourishing industries of other countries, 
like Japan Germany and Austro Hungary 
the United States of America and some of 
the Colonies of the British Empire 

(5) I am not satisfied that everything 
has been done by the Government to 
secure for us favourable hi arkets botlun 
reference to our raw materials and mamt 
facture There ts no independent Consular 
Service for Ipdia, and the Indian merchant 
— meaning n born Indian— is general!/ 
very ill informed regarding everything 
outside Ids inherited routine business Nor 
have the Government ’helped industry td 
Secure proper marketing by encouraging 
marketingorgamsations and association* 
of Indian merchants They have seen with 
equanimity instead of resorting td inter 
terenee, the destruction of much of tM 
advantages of favourable market for 
Indian manufacturers by the disastrous 
incidence of Railway rates on their goods 

Of all the ways in winch the Govern 
ment can render material help to the 
growth of new industries in this country 
and particularly in this province the mhst 
fruitful nnd far reaching would be the 
supply of capital on easy terms on 
reasonable security As regards these it 
may be noted that there are important 
industries for eramp/c, dyestuffs, g!«»* 
wares, etc for which we have most of 
the important raw materials but which 
under the present conditions of c otfl 
petition require larger capital thao 
prn ate indiwdui/s here are in a position 
to invest, and joint stock companies 8S 
yet do not command sufficient credit to 
raise the money 
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There are several ways in which 
Government may help m this matter 
Thus - 

(1) Government may start pioneer fact 
ones in some of these lines in order to 
give a practical demonstration (to enter 
prising industrialists who may be ns 
sociated with th“ mauagetnent of the 
industry) of their earning capacity ns 
well as of processes and methods leading 
to success and may afterwards cautiously 
and verj gradually make them over to 
some such associated party by sale , or 
if necessary Government may entrust 
the capital after the transfer to private 
parties by way of long term of loans , and 
if a State department is not conceived 
to be the best agency for lending out on 
industrial security, then it must be done 
through industrial banks lending out on 
such securities as industrialists can furnish 
Such banks must supply the necessary 
money not only for meeting the require 
mentsfor ordinary working— (the working 
capital)— and for profit increasingexten 
sions from time to time but also that for 
financing and purchase of machinery at 
the start 

It is a matter of common knowledge 
that in France and in Japan Stale Ranks 
were originally founded with the objects, 
amongst others, of assisting Industry 
and Agncultnre by supplying the capital 
at a moderate cha-ge to farmers and 
manufacturers on a reasonable security 
For some time in India the project of a 
Central State Bank has been in the air, but 
nothing had been done in this direction as 
yet The State Bank should be established 
in India not only with the object of 
carr_yng,on_CivJ¥jitt' oqeratjrms. hnt, also, 
■"of supplying through Industrial and Agn 
cultural Banks to the Industry and Agn 
culture of the country, the use of capital 
on reasonable security 

(2) Government should also provide 

for the training (in Technical Institutions 
in India, as well as abroad) of the requi 
site number of technical experts for our 
present and future industries in various 
lines , and should also impart to our 
people training in business organisation 
through Commercial Colleges supple 
mented, wherever possible by starting 
pioneer factories in certain selected 
industries *■ 

(3) Facilities for transport are neces 
sary m much larger degree than are 


granted by existing Rail tray admimstra 
tion Whatever may be decided regarding 
the policy of the State working the 
Railways in India, there can be no doubt 
that the control over rates should be 
nssum*d and vigorously exercised by the 
Government in public mterest There 
should be concession rates for Haw 
Material and Machinery 

As far as possible in those provinces 
where conditions are favourable, water 
ways should be opened in order to provide 
for tradey cheap and easy transport 

(4) It is however, obvious that no 
amount of activity by the Government 
in the direction indicated above will in 
itself secure progress aad success for oar 
□ascent industries for a considerable 
period of time at least unless they are 
secured against dumping invasions from 
old and aggressive industrial rivals 

The only effective method of secur 
mg reasonable conditions of success 
for industry growing under numerous 
disadvantages seems to be guarding 
behind tariff walls The various difficulties 
regarding tariff suggested by advocates 
of the present laissez fa ire system do not 
annihilate the need, uader special condi 
tions, of this form of State interference 
with private enterprise, but only argue 
the desirability of extreme caution And 
the fact that ia any determination of the 
tariff problem political considerations are 
involved, would only affect the details 
of the tariff schedule as it would affect 
enemy countries other countries, British 
Colonies and the United Kingdom But 
a measure in the demand of which Indian 
public opinion is apparently very insistent 
and. > mammons, cannot- he. long, qni_ off 
It is to be feared that there will be a 
tendency in the public mind in India to 
undervalue such active steps for the en 
couragements of Industry as the Govern 
meat may take, at the close of this inquiry, 
so long as the State has not shown 
courage to face and to find a statesman 
like solution of protective tariffs 

I may mention that the same opinion 
is shared by many concerned in British 
industries as will appear from the report 
of the Advisory Committee to the Board 
of Trade on Commercial Intelligence 
recently published m the papers 
Capital 

(a) It is to he hoped that some portion 
of the large incomes along with unearned 
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increments derived by the land owning 
classes from land, under the existing land 
revenue system, si ould be invested in in 
dustnal concern* particularly in such 
industries as would lend to the improve 
ment of land or to improving the raw 
produces from land, thus raising the price 
of the produce and consequently the rental 
value of the land This would expedite 
an improvement in the condition of the 
cultivators , and all tl cse measure* and 
the use of llieir *nvmg for productive 
purposes would in the long run increase 
greatly the wealth and prosperity of the 
landed classes theraselve* 

The Government may easily encourage 
the due discharge of such legitimate 
responsibility by the distribution of titles 
and honours They may provide such 
machinery through the Director of Indust 
ries or through industrial banjes as w ould 
tap these «avings without putting too 
severe a strain on either the intelligence 
or the patriotism of the land owning 

Cla (6) The savings of the middle classes 
including thore in the Government und 
private service, and the professional 

classes, may be drawn towards industries by 

the Government sympathetically copcra 
{mg in one or othe/ of the ways mentioned 
below, which will inevitably create in the 
public mind the requisite confidence in 

our industrial concerns , 

(c) The savings of the cultivating an 
the labouring classes in Bengal eacept in 
the lute producing districts are slender 
ns the bulk of them are living on the 

ffiS S «^nttg'r|o^&,og 

usurers But such as they are they can 
be utilised for industrial purposes by 
means of co operative societies pari tici utarij 
those whose object is production as wen 
as sale and purchase pnmt -i thus 

(d) But the amount of capital inus 
available from all these sources may not 
be enough for some time for developing 
all the resources in raw rnatenals lab 
and natural advantages in thc . ? r a ° ‘° C , t 
For this reason indigenous mustriMmust 
look to such additional capital m can, 
without any undue risk, be placed at their 
disposal by the Government Further 
dra Its must b- made on other provinces of 
India and on Great Britain It is gratifv 
mg to find that the savings of British 

«es in India are available for new 


ventures at present We nmy hope that 
even when the fields yielding high specula 
tiv c profits are covered up— a stage wbicl 
we may regird ns having been already 
reached — llie sources will not dry up 
Further, to anticipate at this place pari 
of the answer to the question of Govern 
ment aid to Industry it must be said tha! 
with Great Britain unable to provide tsi 
with cheap capital on fav ourablc terms a: 
in the past wc shill be thrown on oui 
own in this country And ei en after th< 
mobili«ation of av ulable capital from th< 
sources indie ited abov e there vv ill be con 
siderable deficit m order to cope with the 
needs of industrial progress for a genera 
tmn or tw o In what manner the Govern 
ment can help is a larger problem ol 
finance but in my humble opinion, some 
part at least of the large non tax revenue, 
from commercial undertaking w hich the 
Government is getting should be laid aside 
year by year for helping industry by 
the way of capital Whether such money 
should be lent out directly or through 
Industrial Banks is a question merely of 
machinery But the need of appropriating 
a part of the sum (the payment of which 
is not m the nature of a great burden) for 
this purpose is imperative 

Forms of Govtiinment Helps 

(1) I am against money grants-in aid 
except under very special circumstances 
(eg, for effecting improvements in pro- 
cesses the benefit of which may, indue 
course be shared, by the public) Govern 
ment action in this direction however 
careful they may have been, is likely to 
give rise to criticism in India 

(2) Bounties and subsidies are necessary 
at times in order to provide against 
dumping and other nefarious devices by 
foreigners Such assistance may also 
be particularly necessary m developing 
the export trade as for instance in the case 
of Bengal silk, where the industry H 
struggling 

(3) Guaranteed dividends for a limited 
period would be one of the suitable forms 
ol aid to new organisations Such help 
by creating public confidence would 
facilitate the influence of capital This 
form of help is particularly necessary i® 
those industries in w hich a large capita* 
is required , and which (on account ot 
difficulty of market or 6uch difficulties a s 
the Government alone can solve) no private 
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industrialists are likely to venture. There industries ' should be pioneered py t the 
mayaho bi cises suitable for this form Government. - ' , „ > , „ , 

of assistance, - in the haud.Ioom industry ( 1 ) As key industries— . . ,* 

and other- handicrafts where private (a) Alkali (caustic soda, soda ash), 

fluencies would feel diffident to start on (b) Coal distillation and production, 

account of n general want of confidence of some ordinary coal-tarproducts, such as, 
m the prospects, though the products are carbolic acid, creosote, naplitholioj-tolaeiie, 
souseful and artistic. In many cases benzine, aniline and, if possible, some coal-- 
Government will not have to pay anj-thing tar dyes. 1 

bat any sum actually pail by Government (c) Chrome salts. < 

should be eventually recovered in easy (d)‘ Tanning extracts. > 

instalments. (e) Non combustible celluloids. 


(4.) In n province like Bengal, short as 
well as long time loans of public money 
to industrial concerns are a necessity. Such 
loans should be made repayable by instal- 
ments. 'Such loans should be oroinarily 
negotiated through Industrial Depart- 
ments of State Banks when started or 
State Aided Industrial Banks on favour- 
able ^-inspection reports by Government 
Erperts. < . • 

> (5) Machinery should be supplied on the 
hire-purchase system to cottage industries 
a«f well as to factory industries. In the 
case of cottage industries there should be 
demonstrations of the use of tools and 
appliances. In the case of Factory indus- 
tries such machinery should be « purchased 
only on the report of experts' testifying ns 
to their efficiency and up-to-date character 
as well as their* suitability for Indian 
conditions . and for the raw materials 
available in the locality. ' ’ i i 

( 6 ) Government should -subscribe' a 
,portioniof the share capital in case of new 
' industries -whose i success, according to 
expert report, is not doubtful, but ‘which 
the Government is not prepared to’ start 
as pioneers. .In such cases there should be 
^yvtwn.-wA. vL'pivsnnteJ-. vms, •?«.. -Aha. 
Directorate. - < ! * ' 

- (7) Government should guarantee the 
purchase of the product of new industries 
fora limited .period, whenever the indust- 
ries produce anything- required by them 
in the way of stores, in ftny Of their depart, 
merits or in the Railways. This -Will 
increase the staying power of the industries 
against competition. The price of the 
products may either be the market price 
at the time of purchase or may be calculated 
pa the cost of production. N *- /■ i 

‘ ( Iu any case there should not be'a'ny 
s Government control apart from inspection 
had 'auditing of accounts. 1 - a* 

, * Pioneering Industries. - »,i * 

’*1 would suggest that "the following 
11 


(2) As independent industries— 

(a.) Sugar refining (from date palmy 
(b) Glass. 

<3) A model mechanical and electrical 
workshop for making and, repairing 
machinery. m , i 

Most of the conditions for developing, 
these industries are favourable in .BengaL 
But most of them require large capital^ and, 
highly experienced experts. Private enter- 
prise is not likely to start them soon, 
unless profit becomes certain. \Vhen 
successful from a business point of> vjew 
they may be gradually and with usual 
precautions, made over to private parties. 
The most important precaution being,, that 
there should be an intermediate stage’ at 
which those who aspire to take over/the 
industry may acquire experience by associ- 
ating themselves with good experts and 
business managers. , j » t , 

•. The workshop (3) should J>e a perma- 
nent institution ; the others, should bet 
handed over to private parties. , ( 

Industrial Co-operation. ' h ' • 
Co-operative Credit Societies for produc- 
tion as well as sale and purchase would , be 
of. 'Lwv-.w/yis. brJjj. ha diw.rJ.n. 7 . man. 3 -, of. t Jat, 
cottage industries .Productive 1 societies 
would help in joint use of many machines, 
such- as hand-looms, cane ^pressing 
machines; ploughing machines, etc., and ; in 
distributing them among members, at 
reduced rates or among non-merqbers at 
reasonable rates. ; - - > , , r t 

- Sale and purchase societies should, where 
Successful, dispense with the .services , of 
middlemen ; and all their profits, which 
are occasionally very high, may. go direyt 
to the produeera themselves. , -Without su^h 
organisations the producers who have; no 
staying power are entirely at the mercy 
of the middlemen. The Government should 
take the lead in - this matter. In the .case 
of small industries, co-operation seems 
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be a necessity There should be Govern 
ment help and guidance but the organ i 
sations should b" mainly popular 

So far as I know, the splendid industries 
in Germany, Japan and America have been 
developed and are still being developed by 
Government help direct and indirect (eg , 
by bounties subsidies and tariff pro 
tection ) It is impossible for any industry 
within British India which happens to be 
in competition with any of thexibove to 
grow without Goternment aid I believe 
tilery is a strong body Of opinion in Great 
Britain at present m fav our of such help 
Demonstration factories should be 
started in Bengal for demonstrating the 
use of improved tools and appliances as 
well as improved methods of production 
chiefly in the case of cottage Industries like 
weavipg and also agriculture and agn 
cultural industries 

Scientific research work b* pushed in 
the following matters as for instance Eco- 
nomic Geological Survey Economic Bota 
nical Survey and Analytical Surv ey of Soil 
m reference to crops 

There should be trade representatives 
for India in foreign countries, independent 
of the British Consular Service 

At present preference is given to Indian 
products only if thej are on afooting of 
eqdahty as regards quality with foreign 
made articles whereas it is desirable that 
Indian products should have preference if 
they caKst satisfy Government require 
ment and if their purchase does not entail 
extra expenditure 

Banking Facilities 
Generally speaking most Indian inIu st 
r,es no this side of India are suffering for 
want of banking facilities ]J£ h p” s S!y 
joint stock banks besides the rresidcn^ 

industries under Indian management-- 
avhich are usually struggling under vanoM 

big Industries under Et,r0 E c ' in k are 
ment ns their customers Banks that are 
mainly investing bodies are ^ s 

to Existing conditions from the 
point or view But the viewpoint or the 
Government must be different The 
Governments in progressive states like 
America France and Japan etc, ntv in 


perfect co-opera ti on and sympathy with 
the industries and hav e taken the full share 
of responsibility in the matter of their 
development , amongst others thev hare 
organisnl ample easy banking facilities 
for their growing industries and trade- It 
is to be desired that the Government here 
m seeking to make the people industrially 
efficient and prosperous, will organise 
similar easy facilities for nascent industries 
by starting Central State Banks with 
industrial branches in industrial centres 
as well as State aided joint stock Indus 
trial Banking Co operations 

\s regards joint stock Industrial Banks 
they will not succeed in India unless they 
have the power to issue bonds guaranteed 
by the Gov ernmeilt or unless some portion 
of the funds in the State Treasury is made 
available to them for a long period Such 
concerns run either ns branches of State 
Banks or ns private corporations assisted 
bv the Government are sure to draw a 
large portion of the savings of the upper 
and the middle classes (including the 
mahyans and traders) and thus divert 
them to industrial enterprises Such banks 
should alio it is expected form proper 
channels for investment of surplus British 
Capital in India in a larger measure The 
expected facilities are (a) long time loans 
repayable in instalments (b) cheaper rate 
ofintcrest and discount (c) fairer and less 
stringent valuation of such securities ns 
Industries can offer against loans. ) 

I may be permitted to state that the 
absence of banking facilities is the most 
senbus difficulty in the path of indigenous 
Bengal Industries It is possible for 
Government to remove this difficulty 

In Bengal it is not easy under the 
existing Laud Revenue system to sccurd 
large plots for industries particular!) those 
that nre agricultural at one stage, e^f, 
sugar tobacco fibres etc rurtherindilstnes 
hi c cattle breeding and dairy farming 
cannot be developed unless there arc nreas 
of land at the disposal of the concern 
Renames 

(1) Greater facilities should be provided 
in the Act for acquisition or leasing of land 
for factories and agricultural nnd other 
industrial concerns Government should 
lease out land to Tea and other industries 
on very favourable terms nnd without 
much restriction 

(2) All increments of value of land result 
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mg from thj industry of enterprising men. 
wagncaltare-fl! 'well as in manufacture, 

1 should b; sicared ’ to the industries 
concerned. 1 * < ^ 

» < Training of Labour -and 

' l'n Supervisors. 

The efficiency of’ all labour depends 
upon" Primary. General Education, which 
should be made available for every child of 
school-going age. With regard to labour 
of all grades, it may be said that Primary 
Education in school would give not only 
literacy but regularity, neatness, and a 
certain amount of mental elasticity, all of 
Which would react very favourably on ^the 
efficiency of 'labour. At all events im'me- 
diate steps should be taken to put every 
child in an industrial area to school. 

'(1) There should be training of the eye 
and of the hand (through object lessonsand 
manual work) for every boy in the primary 
school 

' (2) Those 'who will be called upon to 
help or undertake agriculture or industries 
dealing with curing ot raw material®, must 
be trained in field schools and demons- 
tration firms before taking up cultivation. 

1 (3) Amongst the industries, those that 
are > purely handicraft should have labours 
trained in Lower Grade Technical Schools 
and also through apprenticeship in work- 
shops or demonstration factories where 
there are opportunities for training in the 
use of modem tools and appliances. 

' (4) AS regards factories, labourers 

should be trained by apprenticeship in 
workshops as well as in schools which 
latter seem important in the case of em- 
ployees in scientific and chemical industries. 

• . Training or Supervision/ 

The secondary education should largely 
be Temodelled and adapted -to the needs ot 
industrial life. 

■ I suggest the necessity of starting 
Technological Institutes in some respect on 
the same lines a9 recommended by the 
Kucliler Committee which sat some years 
ngo. There should be one in Calcutta for 
the present ns far as Bengal is concerned. 
This institution should be fully equipped 
for teaching different branches of Chemical 
ns_ well as Engineering Industries. For 
this province there is particular need of 
good provision for training in Mechanical 
and Electrical, Mining, Railway, Civil and 
Boat-building brandies of engineering; 


leather tanning, some branches of textile* 
industries, dyeing.'sugar refining, tea mak- 
ing, soap boding, ceramics, forestry, paper/ 
making, Industrial Chemistry, Agricultural 
Chemistry, Botany and Bacteriology and > 
Cattle farming, etc. But no special stress* 
need be laid on branches of work which 
wdl be adapted and added to in the light* 
of experience. The existing Sabour Agri- 1 ' 
cultural School and the Sibpur College may * 
form just the nucleus for the Institution. ’ t 
Such a Technological Institute should-' 
b: in close touch on the one hand with the 
actual industries of the country and- on dbe r 
other hand with the Universities. There 
should b; good laboratories and work*, 
shops attached to this institute, hut the 
students who have finished tbeir**first 
acquaintance with any branch may be 
enabled to complete their training 'by* 
apprenticeship in the workshops belonging’ 
to the Government Dockyards, Railways,!. 
Tramways, Electric Corporation, Port 
Commissioners, the Municipality, as well 
as in factories. On the other hand those’ 
who have shown an aptitude for more’ 
advanced work, should be able to join .the’ 
Universities or to go abroad. In .some, 
cases, some of these advanced students may, 
prove able and willing to do research 
work. To students picked out carefully the 
research department of the Universities 
should open their doors. t* ,'r. 

The proposed institute should be i udder 
the management of a Committee on “hrhichi 
the Departments of Education, Commerce 
and Industry should be represented. There 
should also be in the Committee some 
educationists and some members of the 
Science and Engineering Faculties of the 1 
University and some Indiaa gentlemen who 
arc actively interested in industries. T < d 
When agricultural, commercial, and 
technological faculties are established pt 
the University, the higher Departments of 
the Technological ' Institute may 'be - 
affiliated to them. Such an arrangement 
will draw a very large number of students 
and will divert the channel of education 
towards commercial and industrial lines,' • 

Research Work. , ’ tl i r 'j 
Industrial research work cannot be done 
in this country by private agencies in any 
large measure, because they always want 
quick results, vvhereas the benefit of reserch 
cannot be had in a day. The only proper - 
Institution from which research work 
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can be expected, and has emanated 
m all countries, is the University Uni- 
versity work in this country is still not 
TtfcU developed and much remains to be 
done by the establishment of the Faculty 
of Commerce, Argiculture and Technology 
to bring oar Universities ia line with 
modern Western Universities The greatest 
drawback, however, is with regard to 
facilities for research It is refreshing jto 
find that in Calcutta we have now a 
Science College endowed for this abject 
Very much would remain to be done both 
with regard to this Institution as well as 
others which must come The mere 
establishment of these institutions will not 
help, unless they are in close touch with 
industry and are really able to solve those 
pwsvhbuw .vdiub Appvcar 

tical men Scientific research and techno 
logical research have great mutual bearing 
The promotion of pure knowledge adds in 
the long run to the adaptation of such new 
knowledge for industrial purposes. But 
we need at the same time a Technological 
Research Department at the University so 
thfit a persistent inquiry may be kept up 
in the possibilities of raw materials, bye 
products etc For all these a much more 
sympathetic and liberal attitude on the 
patt of the State towards the effort of the 
University is necessary than what was 
assumed in the past It is our hope that 
the University will supply the great need 
regarding the development of Industries 
Farther, it is desirable to start here, m 
addition to Commercial Schools for the 
training of assistants in connection with 
the Technological Institute, a University 
College of Commerce for training of trade 
representatives, agents, correspondents, 
brokers, railway men, bankers, accoun 
tants, actuaries, statisticians, etc 
Oovnsvrio'i of State Z?EPvKrifE\r. 
Regarding the organisation of the execu- 
tive machinery for carrying out such 
measure for the encouragement of industry 
as may he decided upon 1 have to suggest, 
in the first instance, that the Department 
of Industry should be separated from that 
of Commerce At present a \ crj large part 
of the activity of the Member for Commerce 
and Industry is devoted, and that rightly, 
to commercial topics It would be an 
^ advantage to liav c a separ itc Member m 
the Viceregal Council in charge of Industry 
The provincial machinery is more im 
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' portant b c mse it w ould be m the provm 
ces where all Jo'al problems will b* studied 
and facts of industry valu'd analys'd 
and sifted Th* Imperial D partm-mt w U 
help m securing such legislation, financial 
aid, tariff reform, industrial banks, 
technical eiu ation, etc, tv htch w ould fa* 
of uniform help and valu* to all provinces 
But concrete problems which present 
difficulties to local industries would bi 
dealt with by the prbvincml orgamsa 
tion 

In the provinces, in mj opinion, there 
should be a Tery carefully devised machi 
nery so that the full b-n'ficent effects of 
any m-asures initiated fay the Governm'rtt 
can reach tb“ struggling Indian industria- 
lists There should b* a Directorof Industry 
taetery acocutce He skattit} be a? ab)e 
man with clear grasp of business condi 
tions But the greatest of all qualifications 
would be that he should have sympathy 
with the industrial efforts of the people 
However able a man he may be, if he comes 
with the orthodox prejudice that India is 
fit for agricultural pursuits only and 
nothing Vtter, and that all this desire for 
industry is sentimental, he will do no pood 
whatsoever, and may cause great bitter 
ncs9 In order to ensure happy results it 
13 necessary to make the Director of 'Indus, 
tries onlj an executive official and leave 
the power of initiative as well as of deli- 
berations in tin* hands of a Board of Indus- 
tries This Board shoull be constituted 
in such a Vvay that without being unduly 
large, they would have oa it some of the 
best elements of technical and business 
ability in the province In view of what 
I said m para 2 of this w ntten statement, 

I think, even at the nsk of sacrificing what . 
is generally regarded as efficiency in official 
circles, there should be a strong Indian majo- 
rity on the Board, if it is to be lipped that 
the measures undertaken b) tlic Govern 
ment should carry confidence of the public 
and if misinformed criticism of beneficent 
State action is to be avoided If tw o Assn* 
tant Directors, also members of the Board, 
are appointed, and both of them arc cap- 
able Indians there would be a further 
guarantee of the measures oftheGov ernment 
being fully npprcciated by the public. 
There are patent reasons why m Bengal 
tlic constitution outlined above is specialty 
necessary, because here we line no strong 
Indian public opinion so fat ns matters ..of 
Commerce and Industry are concerned, 
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The large quantities of raw Judes and 
skins as well as sev eral kinds of tannin 
contusing barl s and fruits that are a\ ail 
aWehere make tins country particularly 
suited to the tanning industry There are 
tv»o modern ways of tanning known as 
hark tanning and chrome tanning Qrdi 
tanning by bark is a slow process but 
it can be very much expedited hy emploi 
“g tannin extracts instead of barks As 
yet no organised attempt lias been made to 
manufacture such extracts although then, 
arc plenty of raw materials such as babul 
bark, mvrabolans mangroves whose 
extracts would prove most valuable to 
tanners and would give an impetus to the 
leather industry 1 nrfher a thorough 
survey should be made for new tannin 
containing barks fruits and v\ oods m our 
forests Attempt should also )>c made to 
cultivate such foreign tanmn-contaimng 
plants ns for instance Sumach Diu-divi 
and Mtmos i ns have got a fair chance of 
thriving in India 

For the purpose ol chrome tanning 
the most essential things nn. chrome salts 
(bichromate of potash or soda chrome 
alum) nnd bbric acid lactic ncid and 
borax An attempt should be made to 
manufacture these chemicals locally parti 
cularly the chrome salts for which the on. 
is available in large quantities in many 
parts of British Indm 

But it is not merely in the raw materials 
for the tanning industry that Bengal is 
rich Our practical experience has convinced 
us that the Bengal eaamnrs are not only 
highly steady regular nnd hard working 
but quite intelligent to learn the working 
..of complicated machinery very quickly 

Me nave got amongst us some prolicient 
experts trained not only in India but in 
Great Britain nnd the Continent Trom 
the variety of hide nnd skins available 
here various sorts of leather from the 
•tiff sole to the soft glove nnd chamon 
may be manufactured in this country 

I may fnention here that in the case of 
chrome- tanning for which we require skins 
ami hides of prime quality— preferably from 
Slaughter houses— we have to work under 
a senoas handicap on account of the endue 
P actuation in their peaces caused by the 
control of this market being m the hands of 
fomga bams 

Chrome tarur-* ri Ik-i gnl would be 
much benefited if something could be done 


to ensure to them a steady supply of such 
hides and skins as they require from the 
vanous slaughter houses The situation 
presents a clear case for restriction by the 
State of exports of hides and skins parti 
cularly of such as are suitable for chrome 
tannage 

The tanning industry stands m need of 
another class of chemical namely, coal tar 
dyestuffs whose supply has beep prncti 
callv cut since the beginning of the War 
Bengal tanners arc helping themselves as 
best they can with some vegetable dyes 
But years of neglect and pressure of com 
petition with coal tar dyes have almost 
brought about an extinction of the manu 
facturcs of vegetable dyestuffs The 
chan as of tlicir revival arc also very 
remote The best thing under the ctrcums 
tnnccs would be to try to prepare coal tar 
dyes rn India and until tins is occom 
pushed facilities should be given to import 
into Indi i such dye stuns as are being 
manufactured by the British Dyes Limited 
recently started m England I would also 
have the attention of the authorities 
directed to bad curing of hide nnd alctns 
which deteriorate very much in valuetmdcr 
bad handling 

New Ivm-sTRrcs StretsTm 
In my opinion the following new i ad us 
tnes arc likely to be successful in tins 
country in the immediate future — 

Cottage industry 
Brush making 
Luce making 

Making of hand bags nnd purses 
Sock knitting 
W ickcr v\ ork 

Making of wooden nnd earthenware 
toys and dolls 
Cardboard boxes nod eases 
Hatton making (Mother of pearl) 

Walking stick making 
Making of handles for sticks umbrellas 
etc [ p -v 

Ratan nnd bamboo furniture malting $ 
Mnkmg artificial linen flow era ' 

Trimming ol bats and making »tnw 
and tclt hats. 

Making ready made clothes, shirts, etc. 
Making musical instruments 

F cton irlustry 
Krfimn„ date sugar 
Glass making 
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11 ‘Distillation of woo3. ’ > j * 1 1 
' Distillation of coal, 1 * * 1 ' * 

f .Distillation of coal tar, as Obtained from 
’’ irOn’and other lactones. 

Alcohol, from potato, sweet potato 
- r J nnd molasses. J 

Galvanised iron sheet. 

* ' Itpn sheet. 

f Brass and copper sheet making. 

Pipe making {iron, brass and copper.) 
Sheet metal stamping. 

* Bichromates of potash and soda. 

' --Bleaching powder. 

Alum. 

> w Alkalis 
•> Boric acid. 

- Borax.* 

vi Celluloid— (nou-combos tible) 

Enamelled ironware. 

* Fish preserving. 

Match manufacture. 

. n * j Conclusion. 

Wo conclusion I should like to point out 
that so far as Bengal is concerned the 
desire for new industries and new channels 
for engaging the energies of the poeple ;s 
not due to any sentimental or patriotic 
aspirations only. There is a genuine eco- 
nomic pressure rendering the continuance 
of old prosperous conditions in agriculture 
Impossible for the future. The advantage 
arising from the adventitious nse m the 
, price of jute may have obscured the fact 
' during the last decade. But steadilv the 
difficulties are growing. The J’XniHble 

of Bengal has increased and the available 

area of cultivable waste ( about six million 


acres ) is shrinking every day. The distress 
resulting from pressure of population 1 on 
the available resources is to be seen from 
the prevailing very high rates of interest 
and from the actual condition orthc poorer 
and middle class people. The cultivators 
and their farm labourers seldom manage 
to ‘rise above the margin of poverty on 
account of the grip of the mahnjans and 
the buying agents of city merchants upon 
them The much vaunted agricultural 
prosperity of Bengal does not always pat 
much money in the pockets of the cultiva- 
tors and tlieir dependents.' J 

There are in Bengal, out of a population 
of about 45 millions, roughly 35 millions 
who live directly or indirectly ,on land. 
The rest, with the exception of a small 
part, whp are engaged in trade and 
profession and Government service, arc 
mostly middle class people in search of 
work. The acute conditions for the search 
of li\ ehhood of a large body of middle class 
people arc patent to all. While agriculture 
no longer gives scope for the various 
classes of the population of Bengal, the 
finding of new avenues in industries to 
utilise the energies of these jicople and to 
secure for them means of subsistence con- 
sistent with respectable life is no longer n 
dictum suggested by mere sentimental 
patriotism or the mere benevolence of a 
paternal Government, but by the grim 
realities of the situation ns it is developing 
in Bengal. , - , 

Written evl dence lx fore tile Industrial Commission 
specially revued for the Modern KeTiew. 


CONDEMNED.UNHEARD 


O N 12th December last, the Governor of 
Bengal held n Durbar and tise 

of the occasion to issue ^ " ,c T s *f 
and an appeal to the public. X, is Lorf- 
ship, it has been reported in the papers, 
remarked : 1 * . 

*‘I and my* colleague* believe that *“*”“*“ 

Bengal a widespread, well organised conspiracy, 
whose elm I* to weaken the present form of Govern- 
. meat and, if possible, to overthrow it, by mean* 
which are criminal-. 

Only too many men nnd boy* are actively engaged 


in that conspiracy, though with varying degree* of 
complicity. . • • 

(i) There 5* one group w hick form* the brain of 
the ' conspiracy. lit member* -are men probablr 
of keen intellect, with much adf-control and morn 
force of character j and they may be idealists, Ihele 
criminality may be in thought rather than In aepon. 


dangerous criffi- 

, r , -the hand* of 

the conspiracy,— men who actually commit the c runes 


. It of crime* bat they a 

Dais, for they inspire other* 

fit) Then there it a croup of t 
«. who actually 


Almost nil of them have been dacolts Origin*^? 
they were nctuated by high ideals, but most of tbetn 
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h»te long since become common criminals, .and 
follow the same impulse* winch lead common crinn- 
MljIscoanK brutal murders and robberies .. 

Recruits may be more easily gottfor the group who 
form the hands lhaa for the group who form tbe 
brain. 

(w) Besides' these, there is r large number ol 
ftnbs*, connected, thoogh some in a ranch le<s degree 
than others, with the conspiracy. They help the 
conspiracy Un rations ways), though they have no 
intention of ever committing a dacouy or a murder 
themselves and have not the. courage needed for 
that ■ i 

Cfr) The worst are those who act as rrernitere for 
the movement. Only too often the«e men are school 
masters. They nje tbe noblest part of a boy’s nature 
a* a means to their end, they work on his feelings 
of patriotism, on his unselfishness, on bis willingness 
to help suffering 

They often setre the opportunity which member* 
•hip m a charitable society like tl»e Ramkrishna 
Mission pr participation in the relief of distress gives 
them to meet and influence boys, who have noble 
•deals, but who have not enough experlerce ’ 
(Throughout this extract the italics ore mine 1 

Thereafter His Excellency justified the 
'vide application of the Defence ol India 
Act ana the procedure followed by his 
government in working the Act, liintca at 
the evidence ( kept secret from the public ) 
on which men arc seized nnd interned and 
the method of collecting such evidence, 
nnd assured the public that the official 
view Ol the situation nnd of the guilt of 
the untried victims of the Act was abso- 
lutely right aiid ought to lie accepted on 
trust. Finally hemnde an -appeal to the 
people : " 

■*I hebeve that we cannot stamp out tbe evil bv exe- 
cutive methods alone, we must bare popular opinion 
witbus ; we cann it have pjpulvr opinion with us 
uolets we induce the people to think somewhat 
at least ns we think A Government, though 
it may be powerful nnd successful, can never, 
from tbe British j pomt of view*, be n good 
Government, unless it is trusted by tne people. And 
1 beg you to prepare the war for a fair and fall 
-consideration of the question,— how to alter n state 
of affairs under which so ninny of our most thoughtful 
and best intentionedyoung men nre ready to tolerate, 
some of them even to join, a conspiracy which it it 
.onrdaty to destroy If you can do tl»«, yon will 
help to wiu for the service ol the Empire abilities nnd 
entlinsUsni which f heheve will make the Empire <me 
of which His Majesty will be proud ” , 

i \Yc thank Hit Excellency for inviting a 
fall consideration of the question. But 
Lord Carmichael evidently docs not 
rememljer that there is such a thing ns the 
Indian Press Act. “It it not n Bengal Act, 
nnd-ne hare to take it as it stands," 
( his own words Wand possibly also to 
enforce it at the dictation of Simla ( if one 
may be permitted to represent hit unspoken 
thought not unfairly, hy intelligent con- 
jecture ). A full consideration of the Indian 


unrest by Indtan publicists is therefore, 
impossible For, before we, can prescribe 
the medicine we must diagnose the 
disease. Nor, again, have we the gift of 
a well known journalist to sail, close 
to the wind of the law of sedition as inter- 
preted by Anglo-Indian judges Our 
response to Lora Carmichael’s command 
must, therefore, be scrappy, and vague, 
though even that is risky ; it cannot, on, the 
Indian soil, be expected to be full. . 

But Lord Carmichael will getv the 
answer to his question most easily, if only 
he disburdens himself of John Morley’s 
Fur-coat theory : “In Europe they, wear 
fur coats, in India it is an unsuitable gar- 
ment ; ergo, what is true of Europe is not 
true of India , the general Ians of human 
nature do not hold good east of Suez I" 
As soon as Lord Carmichael has assumed 
an attitude of pure mental detachment, we 
commend to his Lordship a study of 
modem European history, especially a 
reference to Holland Rose's Development 
o/ European Nations, the reflections on 
the growth of Nihilism in the last quarter 
of the '19th century. But as that .hook 
lias been left behind at Daijiling, to reduce 
the expenses of the Hill Exodus in view of 
the recent question in Council, ave are 
under the dangerous necessity, of being a 
little more { explicit. , ( We are helpless, in 
the matter, for a request from our Governor 
is a command to us. ) , > , s ^ 

It is true in Europe that where there 
nre nny political abuses, where jdass 
privileges arc maintained after their moral 
basis has disappeared, where a feertain 
portion of the population, inspite of their 
rapid growth in intelligence, character and 
standard of life, continue to be subjected 'to 
century-old disabilities under the law and 
still more at the discretion of the executive, 
there is bound to be grn\c discontent. 
(Political heretics who disbelieve the Fur- 
coat theory, hold this to be true of India 
also.) To Castlerengh and Eldon the 
agitation for Catholic Emancipation 
appeared as a crime ; to Sidmcmth and 
even the good Sir Walter Scott and Lord 
Wellington, the unreforroed Parliament 
appeared as the highest work of political 
wisdom. But Catholic Disabilities -nr?d 
Landlord monopoly of the franchise had 
to go, nnd England would have beep 
happier and stronger if they had gone 
earlier. The aforesaid heretics hold -that 
it is impossible to “win for the service of 
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the Empire the highest ability and cnthtisj 
n«m" extant in Judin unless the Indians are 
made equal citizens of th tt Empire, unless 
India censes to be ft. tropical dependency the 
breeding ground of uuhvtured labourer* 
of prt i nhi in the nrrrti of the Fmpire of 
puisne Judges of High Courts Lxtra Assis- 
tant Commissioners r lejnity Sunenntcn 
dents of Police, Subonhnntc Civil judges 
additional Inspectors of schools nnd jhntor 
professors of government colleges 

'What ndeth thee, fnd/cus Jurcntus 
Attium Bnccnlarni s ? 

•fMjr Lord I nish to rise to the full 
stature of my being (Gokhnle ) My Lord 
I pray to God that my country may 
•awake into that heaven of freedom 
'Where the mind is without fear and 
the head is held high 
1 Where know ledge 5s free 

Where the w orld has not been broken 
i up into fragments by narrow 
domestic walls 

\\ here w ordn come out from the depth 
of truth . 

Where tireless striving stretches its arras 
towards perfection (Rab ndra 

nath Tagore ) „ ,, , 

For realising this ideal as Mr Gokhale 
pointed out no st*ady and deliberate pro 
grattime half been avowed and followed by 
our riders They have given us mariy 
yiious wishes many Words of Sympathy 
In the language of Lord Lytton we have 
long hehrd the big bow wow of promise 
it is time that we should see the tail ol 
performance 

Lord Carmichael w ill thus perceive that 
'the answer to the concluding question of 
bis speech lies entirely in the hands of the 
official masters of olir deStitiy It is only 
■with the blood of bur sons that our union 
With England can be cemented It is lor 
English statesmen so to Shane the policy 
-of the Empire that that blood may be shed 
-OnlV in the battles of the Empire found the 
Union Yack instead of continuing to be 
Wasted in addition on the scaffolds at 
Singapore and Rangoon Lahore nnd 
'"Delhi . 

Lord Carmichael has appealed to the 
Indian public to trust his Government in 
! all that it has been doing with ’the Defence 
of India Act and to accept the official belief 
lathe guilt of the persons interned Ac 
Cording to his views as qiioted at the head 
3 0f this article there as in Bengal a wide 
1 spread conspiracy to Overthrow the pre 
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sent form of Government by cpmlnil 
means Those who inspire and those who 
assist this conspiracy— that is the first 
nnd thin! groups ns classified by him — 
are * idealist* men possessed of keen 
intellect and much force of character 
men who have neier themselves pro- 
fited by the result 7 of crime boys 
whose feelings of patriotism unselfish 
ness nnd willingness to help suffering 
have lieen worked upon by cruel and 
wicked recruiters' 

Has Ills Exccllencv weighed the foil 
significance of his u orcis ? If his assertion 
about the vast extent and criminal nature 
of the conspiracy and the high character 
of many of its memb°rs be true what 
would the logical inference be ? We aS 
loyal subjects of the Press \c t and Defence 
oflndta Act anl the Anglo-Indianjodmal 
ists as professional champions of the pn 
rilegcs of the ruling race must accept the 
official s lew as true to the letter But 
what wo Uf 1 a disinterested spectator such 
ns a doctor of the Sorbonne or a professor 
of Harvard conclude from Lora Ccrmt 
chael s allegations ? The conspirators are 
hot fools they are not brigands eager to 
enrich themsehes by robbing their country 
men —we have Lord Carmichael s word for 
it What then is there jn the present 
circumstances of India that makes them 
resort to enm- to change them ? 

The nforesaid doctor of the Sorbonne 
will probably conclude that the majority 
of the numerous class branded by Lord 
Carmic nel as enm nal conspirators are 
not ene nies of law and order at all, hut 
opponents only of a definite administrative 
policy m the land they h\e in that they 
are reformers of political abuses ndt anar 
chtsts that they attack racial civic dis 
abilities and political injustice not human 
life and human property No doubt n cer 
tarn fraction of the Bengal population —the 
second group in Lord Carmichael s list,— 
have adopted chmma! means Bat he him 
self admits that thev are how common 
criminals actuated by the sordid impulses 
of ordinary robbers What connection then 
is there between them and class one —the 
idealists who seek a change in thi notien 
regime dear to the Anglo Indian bureau 
cracy ? Does Lord Carmichael then wish 
as to accept-the theory put "forth fav the * 
Pioneer with refreshing frankness,' that 
between the popular representatives in 
the Imperial Legislative Council who enti 
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ase Government measures, and the bomb 
throwers, there is a nexus ? ' 

Tins theory, His Excellency tells us is 
based on the evidence of police officers 
police spies -and accomplices tendered to 
executive officers without -training - m the 
art of judicially sifting evidence, and with 
the other party-given no fair opportunity 
of rebutting it or even of know mg it fully , 
it is, ns Lord Carmichael frankly tells ns, 
not evidence which we can even put for 
ward m a Court of law ” 

History tells us that such evidence Ins 
been acted upon in countries where people 
wear Pur coats, and history also tells us 
of the consequence of creating a Reign of 
Suspicion,— of punishing people on th° 
whispers of professional informers alleged 
accomplices and police underlings A little 
over two centimes ago there were the 
Popish Plot and Rye House Plot trials in 
England In the former the" informer Titas 
Oates was seen in his true light only alter 
the victims o( his perjury had been laid in 
the grave Five years later, the same thing 
happened again “The country leaders 
held meetings with the view of founding 
an. association whose agitation should 
force on the King the assembly of a Parha 
ment The more desperate spirits took 
refuge in a plan for murdering Charles II 
and his brother as they passed the Rye 
House Both projects were betrayed, and 
though they n ere wholly distinct from one 
another, the cruel ingenuity of the Crown 
lawyers blended them into one, —and 
secured the beheading of the blameless 
Russel and Algernon Sidney (Green ) 
Only a hundred and twenty years ago, 
the Jacobin Committee of Public Safety 
^.followed the same procedure, but posterity 
has not been convinced of the guilt of the 
victims 

No moral reform amounting to a revolu 
tion has taken place in human nature 
smee the days of Jacobin ascendency or 
the Stuart Restoration On purely abstract 
grounds therefore, the doctor of the 
Sorbonne will refuse to accept Lord 
Carmichael s theory of the moral guilt of 
the 500 Bengali youths now undergoing 
lapnsonmciit m the Second Division, 
which « euphemistically called internment, 
new ill bcheve that the confounding of a 
iqptimate political agitation with a mur 
ucrous conspiracy ia still possible on the 
offi 1 ,n *° rn)Cr3 aiJ d agents employ cd by 


But, it w ill be asked is such misrepre 
sentation of truth probable with an honest 
and alert European corps d elite at the 
top of the administration? Is iteonceiv 
able that Lord Carmichael, or, more 
correctly, Mr Cummmg would be hood 
w inked by perjurers ’ 

The answer to this question involves 
an examination of Indian Police Methods,’* 
which is as ticklish a subject ns the 
‘ Etiology of the Unspeakable Thing ' 
But Lord Carmichael is tnexorable, lie 
Will have an answer to bis query , and bis 
position makes it unsafe for us to disoblige 
His Excellency Happily, our inquiry 
rendered safer by the existence of a mass of 
facts already in public records ourrefercnce i 
to which, therefore, cannot create ill feeling 
against any class nor be disapproved by 
any person in a modern civilised country 
where men are allowed freedom of reason 

What clas3 of men have been denounced 
in the past by Indian police agents as the 
enemies oflaw and order’ Only three years 
ago the head of the Bengal Police in a 
circular letter complained that ever since 
the Partition of Bengal, the police mspcc 
tors had been secretly reporting against 
Tan9 Reformers (v algo, Swadeshists) as 
seditiomsts and he ordered that such erro 
neous description must cease in future Mr 
Gokhale xn the presence Of the \iccroy 
publicly asserted that be used to be 
shadow cd by the police, and that another 
such ‘ bad character ’ under police surveil 
lance was Sir Gangadhar Chitnavis, whom 
the governor of his province had publicly 
designated as the ‘ ideal citizen of the 
Central Provinces Mr Gokhale was 
offered a K C I E by command of II 13 
Majesty 

Such men have been 4 political suspects*' 
m India It cannot lie contended that 
Gokhale and Clutnnvis were shadowed by 
the police to prevent them from committing 
burglary or arson They could not have 
been shadowed for aiming at political 
reform by constitutional means for such 
action is perfectly legitimate The conclti 
sion, therefore is irresistible that the Indian 
policemen and those w ho halloo them on, 
misrepresented open, manly and legitimate 
enemies of existing- political abuses as 
criminal enemies of the British Raj The 
conclusion is irresistible tliat the mental 
v jew point of the Indian police is diametn 
cally opposed to that of the Chief Commis 
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#ioncr of the Central Provinces and ofIJis 
Majesty the King Emperor 

The case of the Jate lamented Pandit 
Bilbao Nnrn>nn Dnr is a still more signifi 
cant illustrnuon of “How they do it in 
India”. Some tn enty ^ cars ago, the Police 
prefect (Kotunl) of Lucknow City was 
prosecuted and convicted for extortion on 
a systematic nnd gigantic scale Mr Dar 
assisted the m\ estimation of truth by rend 
ing to court the victims of the Kotwnls 
oppression The kotw nl s defence w ns that 


that motne disappeared m 1916? They 
had completely deceired the Police 
Commissioner and the Public Pro«ecutor 
into accepting their fabricated tale 
Would they, or men of the same class, be 
less successful in doing so in 1910 ? 

In the Bnraset Case, a small bush near 
the nccused s house was twice searched 
by the police for contrntand of anarchy, 
but none was found Then, though the 
accused was in the lock up all the time a 

third police officer went there and dis- 

tnc whole case had been got up by Mr Dar covered n bundle of pistols nnd cartridges 


lying openly on the ground I Unfortunate 
ly fortne promotion of this smart officer, 
thejudge9 held that the arms had not been 
4 honestly found there ” The d/s-honest 
finder has not been punished yet 

W e need not multiply instances W hen 


m revenge, ns he used to be shadowed by 
the police That is not surprising But 
w ould it l*c liehcvcd that the tw o highest 
English officers of the place, the then 
Deputy Commissioner and the Comrm 

ssioner, testified in fin our of the Kotwnl - . , 

and tried to discredit Mr r*ar by saying Lord Carmichael in the Bceotian sw’amp 
in Court that he was a suspect ? Surely of Ramna feels a dulness creeping on him 
Englishmen should base been the first to irom the study of the annual reports on 
appreciate a man’s attempt to secure purity the Civil Veterinary Department, Fish 
of administration for Ins countrymen , but Culture Silkworm Disease and the Ninth 
no Happily Sir Anthony Macdonnell was Preliminary Jute f-orecast ( published two 
then at the head of the U P Goiermhent, years after the harvest in question has 
as Boon ns the news of the scandal reached uecn reaped ), and the next number of 
him, he telegraphed to the Crown lawyer to Punch is not due for five days, His 
state in Court that Mr Dar had been Excellency may find a pick me up if he 
shadowed without his knowledge and turns over the pages of the approvers' 
consent, and for this honest and manly act tales in the Alipur Bomb Case and the 
bis honour was censured# by the Pioneer Howrah Gang Case In the former be 
and taxed with trying to prqudice the will find the 4 accomplice m the crime” 
defence and unfairly influence the judge Ml Nnrendra Nath Gosw ami unfolding the 
A study of the conduct of the men On the following yarn — ... , 

snot —the then Deputy Commissioner and . "We went to-—* with our newly made 
Commissioner of Lucknow,— is not irrele bombs and saw Mr — 

Yant to an appreciation of the * alue ofthc „ *>' » sl "i US to test car hand, wort 
evidence on which 500 of our sons and Redone one of the bombs on n rock and 
brothers have been depmed of libertj, it exploded 1 ben he cued out,-weU done, 
comfort and means oflivebhood, and often my children . _ x. 

plaejai ,n penal surround,n g s urthoat a „ Jt,onTthe T E<f,tor of th?^ ^“e 
"coming to more recent times, m the of his accomplices We throw out to 
Musalmanpnra Bomb Case, two English the Simla A D C a s 


judges of the High Court ( and one Indian) ^^‘Harcmsik’ 

concurrently d-clared that the prosecution Sabbath on the Heights of How rah (?) 

J presided o\ er by Mr — , his grey locks peep- 

ing out of his crape mask, a bull s eye 
lantern at his belt balancing the pistol on 
the other side 


concurrently d “dared that the prosecution 
bad tried to secure the conviction of on 
innocent youth by evidence that was 
partly peijured ana fabricated A Govern 
ment Committee ofJnquiry found that no 
officer above the rank of a Head Constable 
was guilty of peijury m this case It is 
irrelevant for us to inquire why the guilty 

S olicemen were not punished officially 
at the fact remains that they tried to 
swear away the life of an innocent 
man and had a motive for doing it Has 


Mr — and Mr — have not been interned 
And why not ? Because their known posi 
tion and public record make the aceoni 
plices’ accusations against them ludicrous. 

* Name of place emitted for obs sons regions 
t Name omitted for obnoas reason* 
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Nearly five hundred of our young men bav e 
been interned, on evidence of precisely the 
same kind And why so ? Because their 
character and past conduct are known 
only to their family, — interested w itn esses 
whose evidgpee Mr Cumnung is bound 
to reject . , 

Bat, we are told, Mr Cumming the 
Dictator of Internments, inquires into 
every man’s case carefully and individually 
and gives him the chance of d reply , 
learn from the answer in Council that m 
the first eleven months °f 1®*®* J; 
Cumming passed orders dSdinst 
To this number must b“ added the n , , 

of those who were arrested but ordered 
to be discharged, and others ^ 
undergoing a month s .R^^’^treatment 
torv before being qualified for t « . 

under the Defence of India Act Therefore 
deducting hoi days and days spent on tour 

Mr Cumming must have decreed the fate 

of another kind and a different process of 
investigation from Mr Cummings before 
Lord Carmichael can succeed m com 
him that our sons and brothers now m 
"domicile ’ under lettres de catehet arc 
worse criminals thanGokbalc orChitnavis, 
Mr — . or the Editor of the—- 

Lord Carmichael was totallv silent 
about the consequences of this f«gn o 
Suspicion, w hich fie justified nt s uch length 
We can only refer to them briefly here I or 
one thing the financial cost of it tull soon 
prove overwhelming These • treacberous 
short cuts to political success fas Burke 
styled similar methods followed 
are deceptive and ruinous in the : end^ 
Every one of these 500 interned persons- 
and their number will increase m *9 <• 
has to be watched by a ° 

, he has to be visited by the Supenn 

’ e . . „ i n.i.Mi ftp ««mf Otfltt 


officer , he has to be risitra u, 
tendent of the District Police or some other 
hiph officer once n month or oltener , the 


rer once a raonm T.” V. 

unhappy detenu, even 
will hav 


* Via m several cases brothers Thus 

hav^ lC been Effused ovxr the^entme S Ben^ah 

war LorA p 

ReS character Our young men were 
r e . 0 uj rtr- too soft, too much of mammy s 
darling'* feeling uncomfortable w hen aw ay 
f^Smfor not .getting theirocaistomrf 
style of cookery, dress or cltmate The in 

fortlT’n t f>and of C jroung num X S 

to physical hardship and they ore not 
likely to return from their ‘ domiciles w ith 
their love for the present administration 
greatly increased They- could hav c been 
crushed-the guilty and the innocent alike, 

bv treating Bengal as Ireland was treated 

bv the Dublin Castle caste and the army of 
Comw alhs after \ inegar Hill But even in 
Ireland such methods succeeded for one 
generation only and their memory only 
Aggravated the difficulties of the next ge 
neration of the rulers of Ireland More 
over, 20th century England will hardly 
tolerate dragonaades even in a tropical 

^^Thndbf unart from the victims of the 
Defence^ of India Act and their kinsfolk, 
there is the general population of Bengal^ 
who are brooding on these daily searches, 
arrests, vague accusations, hurried replies 
Kthe suspects, and internments (often 
immediately after a man s release from .a,l 
or his acquittal bv a compet«t English 
court) Thought is free though the expres 
?on of it in British India is not always safe 
now adays It » this better mind of Bengal 

nnt l «. hat Bengal does the rest of India 

think and fcelalike with-thnt the present 
. _ «rtltt»,r and methods arc 


ipy detenu, even aiicr , , 

mve to be shadowed by parf spies 

throughout Ins life, for certainly htslove 
for the Gov emment is not likely to increase 
during his simple imprisonment without 
tnal . all persons who were ever his fnends 
or class fellow s, and even hh brothers ana 
cousins, are tainted with suspicion, and 


ndmtmstrntive' "policy and methods are 
likely to alienate True, our executive 

owns no responsibility to the people but 

Lord Carmichael has himself admitted, 
• We cannot stamp out the evil by execn 
tivc methods alone we must have public 
opinion with us ” No method o! vvmmrtg 
this public opinion except ex cathedra 
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statements in the council and durbars,' lias 
been indicated by Lord Carmichael, nor is 
likely td be adopted by the dominant'sehool 
among tlic Indian Civil Service. * * - 
' Lord CarinicliaeJ deplores that "somany 
of our most thOnglitfulaiid bestintentioned 
young men tolerate or join the conspiracy,” 
and argues that “if only those who' consti- 
tute the brain of the conspiracy nre once 
tinder government control, ..or if they once 
cease to exist, the conspiracy will die.” 
Granting for a moment that his facts are 
true, what remedy does he suggest ? It 
cannot be to chop ofl all the tall poppies of 
the Presidency College and the University 
College of Science. Can it be to •'administer 
an intellectual poasta to the people of 
Bengal,” as Macaulay put it ? Or to dog 
the steps or "restrict the movements” (i. e , 
cOndemn to imprisonment in the second 


division) every Bengali graduate who shons 
•intellectual brilliantly' or returns home 
after an education in America -and other 
free countries of the west* Such” thorough” 
•methods are not likely to lie adopted ; for 
they' have been tried in Europe in the past, 
with results not unknown to many” British 
statesmen. ’ Whether ’the ‘ Indian Civil 
Service is well-read in history or not, we do 
not know ; nor, supposing it possesses 
historical knowledge, whether it ‘will take 
lessons from history or, like the Bourbons, 
show itself incapable of learning anything 
and forgetting anything. We can only hope 
that the lessons of history will be heeded, 
and it will not be forgotten that human 
nature is not different in India from what 
it 19 elsewhere. ‘ ‘ 


DEMOCRACY AND EMPIRE 


T HIS is an essay which won the prize 
announced by the Council of the 
'Royal Colonial Institute for the year 
1015. The subject was ‘The applicability 
of the dictum that ”a democracy cannot 
manage mi Empire” to the present condi- 
tions and future problems of the British 
Empire, especially the question or the 
future oflndia.’ The essay is supplemented 
by valuable appendices in the shape of 
charts, graphs and maps, illustrating the 
*trade, population, forms of government, 
languages and races, 'of the different parts 
of the Empire. 1 ' , . 

iTbe bibliography appended at the end ot 
Tirevssio'bm\Y*+iin/.*hf- hnnks. consulted 
are maiuly.thrfse written by Anglo-Indians 
of not very 'liberal views but notwith- 
. “standing this, it is no small credit to the 
author that he has often - succeeded in ns. 
ing superior to his authorities, and his 
views and pronouncements are on the 
’ whole, eminently sound ana liberal, ana ii 
acted upon, would be sure to place tlie 
British Government in India on a firmer 

• Democracy end Empire ■ by A It Dacbcsnt, 
Milford, Oxford Umrcnuy /rest, 101C 
, . tee 2i CJ net pp ISO 


foundation. The autlior is xcry'hard on 
the cold weather tourists whb writes sym- 
pathetically on Indian nspirations, and is 
vCry bitter against Lord Morley and those 
who were responsible for the annulment of 
the Partition of Bengal. He seems to en- 
tertain too great a rcgdnl for the ‘man on 
the spot,’ but among the men on the spot, 
that is, the Civilian bureaucracy, there are 
not many who will cheerfully subscribe to 
nil the suggestions for reform contained in 
the book before us. The author also re-}, . 
seats very keenly' tlie incursion of lawyers” 
into the domains of politics nnd adminis- 
tration, As a result/ ‘/ministers acquire a 
disingcnuoii9_snlitlelv in_thr_ answering, of. 
questions, 1 n. subtlety to Which the legal 
training distinctly lends itself. , The ques- 
tions nre apt to degenerate into, mere 
badgering of political opponents, the 
answers into mere baffling of attack." On 
the main question his conclusion is; “His- 
tory shows conclusively that a democracy 
ns such cannot' face a crisis. The crisis 
always brings the leader, who is trusted 
implicitly or the State falls. The'Romans, 
wiser than w^, made constitutional pro- 
vision for the dictator in times of stress.” 
We now proceed to give a summary of 
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blems are clmfly th£ a ' im ‘ 

lustration of coloured people 

. rr.are ha, not b-r« “““““apSwiE 

IQ xnu udcicui __ stratum of her co lo m citic Tights possessed 

“the last of dominion is the sole ■™P eU “ 1 f .br.d ot ,S r '“ f« instance, Algeria ja divided 
motive , the gathering of tntate the sole 

snijectcd 5 ”' ^ ‘"mort °f modern^, s S« <S 


the author's views, Using Ills own langu 
^ffiSSTSS* of the iworhl 

■the lust of dominion is the sole impelling 


-‘- Je P art “ entS a e aU of r French colonies are 

of France Native «s‘deat f * uitor t0 Cbander 

citizens of the Repnblrc, a a Calcutta is always 

nogore, the French town n ^ ^ French spca k 
struck with the easy y tisens hip , and by tbeir 
^uKtUon of the merits of the.r representative 

** . v ss ;Srf win ftj-5S E mW. , t t, 2 

of that imperfection bC lC ^ reptl bbcao form of J tu off.fr of another 400 jears. 

The British Emp.re occupies on fourth 

ssssfe 


tampon the 'otherhaudr •'« the history 
of the struggle for the recogmtton of tn 
rights of man — 

On that recognition is based the w states m 

polity of the twentieth « ntur ^ ‘st to the e* 

which that recognition ,s '“^l^rrted as uncivilised 

tent of that imperfection be rega Wica0 form e,- 

.... the predominance of the rep trsod No 
government does indicate the p a s, og ij demo 

one can doubt that the world “ ‘Stratton of all 

cratic. The protest against the once ^ umv ersal, 

power in the hands °f on« “an » w find 8 t h e ir (imper 

the aspirations of humanity useless to at 

feet? realisation in the republica n «_ .. 


StfrealrtftttoB Tn The 

tempt to reverse this P r °« a * aad The frankest recog 

SSS* ft?*# „ „ ... 

-git orrmr &»■ 

“I,?'"' X Tjd nrrVrnf pSprruf’.nd 


SSSS JKSS^jKff^^iSSSS 

- ’ Th.s°KS« .a«l hus l«n opproj. ' ?Sn»S ^ 

ma “ d aLamr~, 

Srr«M P Vof tto psopte- 


S^-ar£S 


gete has no ending „ r h as is seen Down l eeB .“ n the Peer • Chamber 

,.<»>» bring, find «''”!“■« P"."E” „ 0 mt of r.rw thr rmploymrnt of tbr 

other weighty co«‘fr at ‘ t °" s J? ^ a k and helpless ™ r 5“ Ve assistance of onr totter, ng 

deep sense hfwhat is due t tne to alleviate r welltned and proven comr 


' e, ^K,?lfd r neT6Thrw«k and helpless thc assistance of onr tott 

irf.r;r.ss^a^'s?grsr -ssaafi'S 

"“ J ’■” nh ° r 


education and desires to *« every where — --f not in any sense proporuu».w 

onvette nnx talents.” It bel ««*»»* fan D f to the war. n j pnoee , and peoples, hut in 

expression ol national consciousness nn ^ fich , (Te sp>nt and desire o ^ I|mlUtions ofthe Indian 

sympathy for small peoples "‘^S * the genoin- 1 Field Marshal \isconnt French sajs 

*■* S3 » therefore SSKS? ‘The Indian t^oop* fought w^h great 


c-tuMj 6 „.'a mercenary 
tottering power, but 
jven comrades to the 

,,d wortb Pj ‘J55 fnd.irta, faroubrd -ootiOfirnl, 

■gn “£*”£»•» ■"! sarsFSSL , £« t S 


±SrasaJ!!^«b!*S rf^ "Tb^S™ 




to reverse the present curreui- 
cept the ‘chos- ingee and endeavo t “ 

supplement deficiena'S and fe y 

Thfi vast Colonial Empire <***&££ 
foremost ally, rrnnee, has rn ? n mal oro- J 
o( 53,000,000 souls, and lier colonial p 


admirable " , 

Some of the aathor’s pea pictures He* 
serve quotation 

•Kashmir, within whose vale of beauty are some 
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ofthe most effete people in the whole empire , 'Raj 
putana, arid mother of heroes s ‘the weaker peoples 
of Lower Bengal, whose physique 19 sadly reduced by 
the malarial infection due to the waterlogged sod S 
toe Muhammadan with his Koran his magnificent 
devotion to God and bis Prophet and his stirring 
memories of a thousand years of dominion' the fiery 

f entus ofthe Maratha who once wrecked ao Emp re, 
the Indian princes] these survivals of a feudal past’, 
the smallest baron Hinging grimly to his salute of 
seven guns i that bewildering kalcidoscop c medley 
which we call India , ‘the central thread of re! gious 
observance which by a process of fusion or average is 
styled Hinduism. 

* The distance of aeons of oar tim* separates the 
crude religious feeling of the Sonthal from the highly 
developed philosophy ol the d sciple ol Vivekananda ’* 

‘ Had not intrigue destroyed the unity and British 
arms overcome the forces of this rising Maratha 
powers, there can be very little doubt that great 
part of Ind a would have passed under Maratha 
dominion " la this age it is not sufficient that 
internal and external peace should b- preserved that 
justice should be administered strictly and impartially 
The country must advance along the lines of modern 
progress Education mast therefore be fitted to the 
needs of the situation . 

The Government must take the lead m 
all experiments for the improvement of 
agriculture, in a country mainly agncal 
tural , it must encourage all research 
which has an economic end in view , it 
must encourage and facilitate the develop 
meat of manufactures 
“The whole trend of the modern world is towards 
a greater measure of self government for all countries 
and doroio ons ’ India is progressing along the 
path leading to a more democratic form of Govern 
meut The progress is slow but not slower than 
h ad risible ’ 

After the enunciation of so many excel 
lent principles on self government and the 
advance of democracy, the above sentence 
seems to be distinctly disappointing, even 
retrograde Fortunately, there are sug- 
gestions for the solution of some imperial 
problems ‘which time and our sagacity 
must solve if the Empire is to endure,’ 
suggestions which according to the author 
himself, would have seemed revolutionary 
to fiai’f ttsc pcupAr of Grrcat Britain beSore 
the war broke out, though now they are 
the commonplaces of newspaper discus 
sion, and they go to show that the writer 
is convinced of the need of great reforms in 
India, and is really of opinion that the 
progress is not as marked as it should be 
Let us now turn to those problems 

The personality of the sovereign arouses 
the mtensest devotion of the Indian 

'The first great problem of Ind an adramiitration 
!i then Vo enhance tb « rini Utj of the *overe gn to 
muses of Ind a without in any way Impairing 
constitutional safeguards It would however 


be utterly unfair merely to arouse this loyalty Oar 
rule most prove itself worthy of it. We have for oar 
own purposes summoned India from the Isolation of 
centuries and the abstraction of ages We have 
brought her Into the circle of the modern nations with 
their search for wealth their restless keenness of 
invention the r desire for progress or at Any rite 
change We must see to it that oar India deserves its 
place in this c rcle We must so train her people that 
they may be worthy fcllow-cituens of the children of 
all the dominions We must so Strengthen their 
powers and initiative that they are no‘ longer to be 
exploited by any adventurer who chooses to Inflict 
himself npon them We must so develop India* 
natural resources and so train her people to develop 
them, that the country may become rich and power 

For a thoroughly prosperous India we must have 
indigenous capital. Sound schemes of technics! 
education are necessary The existing European 
joint stock books are out of toneb with the people. 
They are useless to the agriculturist or landlord Their 
resources are not applicable to, nor the r advice 
available for lodigenous enterprise It must always be 
remembered that the economic solralioa ol India lies 
■ n the employment of indigenous capital to which the 
swadesbi bank Is indispensable If then the Beale is 
to be held level as between the British and Indian 
investor Government must have strong research msti 
totes- What is required is a well-equipped miniature 
Charlottenburg to which the possible raw materials 
of industry could be sent from all over the country, 
where they could be tested io which experts could be 
trained and whence such experts coaid be sent to any 
locality where to investigation or skilled guidance 
there was pro mse of economic reward Finally, the 
arts and handicraft* or India must be fostered ” 

If we desire to treat I odia fairly we must grant 
her the same fiscal autonomy as is enjoyed by 
Australia and Canada- If we do not allow this we 
■unit drop ail hypocritical pretence of rahng Ind a 
for India* benefit and state clearly that we will not 
allow her to nurse her infant industries lest they 
grow to manhood and strangle oar own Ind a 
has no voice in her fiscal arrangements. Her enormous 
export of raw materials largely goes to foreign 
countries. Her Ind genons industries are swamped 
by imports from the United Kingdom and the duta 
ping of manufactured goods from other sources It 
must be re nembered that the United Kingdom Is 
practically alone in the civil sed world lnittndberence v 
to free import* If we are to deal fairly with India wf 
matt aim at fostering her industries and utit sing her 
resources for her benefit and not selfishly for pur own, 
or carelessly for that of foreign countries 

* All these eons derations— industrial econom e, 
ana'ea'ucafionaf— ar* 6ut pref roinari'ea to our great 
work io India— the advancement of her people to the 
status of a self governing unit ofthe Empire* 

But here we meet with the old familiar 
excuses urged by vested interests loath to 
part with pelf or power, e g , ‘The tdsk is 
gigantic Not for many generations will 
the end be in sight ’ ‘The pace mas* 
not be forced J As soon as we com 
to close quarters with the problem, nn< 
descend from principles and theory to the 
legion of practical politics, our wellwishers 
seem to get thoroughly frightened by the 
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vastness of the sacrifice of selfish interests 
'needed in making an effective move in the 
right direction, and begin to indulge in 
platitudes about the need of caution ana 
think that they have uttered the last word 
of political wisdom. They forget that it i 
this manifest unwillingness on the part o 

the bureaucracy to reduce their benevole 
utterances into practice which 8 °. exa ®P^f‘ 
-ates the people, and makes them doubt th 
Sincerity of their liberal professions. 1 he 
writer, for instance, touches the questions 
of the Indian army, speaks of its m i g • 
Scent response,’ its ‘heroism and wo , 
finds it ‘difficult to see how the 
revenue can stand any furthercharge 
this head,’ and leaves the question there, 
without a word on the imperative neces^ 
sity of throwing open the co 
ranks to Indians, and passes ... 
problem of reorganising the \olnnteer 

l0 ^hi Indian* of the 

be ft new India indeed, ft " d h p the c ] a i(D* of many 
be a more united India, in which the c, a ,m ■> 

£t,on» to fuller privileges ^'Ueenhipwill bem^o^ 

cu,«. 

subject must be extinguished. 

Adverting to the expansion of local 
self coverument, the author points out 
from th^report of the *%*$?£££ 
on the Poor Laws how very little interes 
is taken in England in the 
elections, so that there is no rflectiee 

public enticism. According ton statement 
Prepared by the London County Council, 
the oercentages of the respective Elector 
ates voUng at the various Elections were 
“Parliamentary 78-3. County Council 
55 5, Borough Council 4S’2, Gmudmn 
28-1.’ ’ Front this the writer infers that the 
nomination system is still 
a more evident inference is that pubhc 
interest in elections is proportionate to 
the importance of the issues u> 
that if lack of such interest in a ‘S 
where the masses are educated does hot 
render them nnht for self-goeernment , a 
similar dereliction of duty In ?,‘ a 

' the musses am illiterate should not be 
advanced as an argument 
grant of full rights of citizenship. No* « 
India singular in the matter oi such 
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r-inal corruption as prevails -there. Speak- 
wSnf the United States, the writer says . 
•Honesty compels ODe to admit that in no 
fnuntrv of the first rank has municipal 

^r.f E ng1 h nn^nr/ve?y d mS 

Lidhin'niemlierscif thel^omil^oards^if our 

S ' m 4K-r^1 B “sSfn? d nn outlet for 
India’s surplus population may be found 
in East Africa and the Soudan. 

“If the question ol mass Indian emigration were 
thus satisfactorily settled, Indian* and Chinese of 
standing might certainly bare facilities for visiting, 
travelling, or even settling in, the various domi- 
mons ‘ fhe new India of post Mlum activities will 
bit little inclined to abate it* claim to full rights of 

citizenship The association of Indian, Englishman, 
Canadian, and Austrian on the battlefield while «t 
wd? lead to a better understanding, will certainly not 
Uod to strengthen the Colonial position. How will 
Tohn Smith, Canadian, feel when he !«* rns !{*** 
'bhartn Singh, Sikh, to whom he owes bis life, has 
been rejected with contumely from Canadian shores’” 

As this is a war against tyranny, ‘there- 
fore one result of a successful issue should 
be an extension of liberty in the world. 
\Ye shall also see ‘an impetus given to 
democracy.’ ‘India will feel the stirrings 
of a spring awakening.’ 

“One great means to that end [the consolidation 
of the Empire] a* far as India is concerned M the 
extension and strengthening of provincial anto- 
“It is appalling to reflect that the lives and 
destinies of three hundred millions of Asiatics are to 
be influenced by us. and yet that not one in ft 
thousand of ns has any knowledge, or wishes to hare, 
of them and their country/' ‘ We must learn a wise 
toleration, and a sympathetic outlook on the custom. 
«nd desires of the myriad differing peoples who cluster 
under the august shade of our banner He have 
taken a step of the gravest import in «nr alliance 
with Japan and in admitting our Indian fellow sub- 
•ects to the privileges of our fighting line This step 

has called forth bitter reproaches from our enemy, 
who accuses us of deserting tbe white man a cause. 
We have not deserted it. ft e have ennobled it m pro- 
claiming that the old coloured races no longer exist 
onlTtcf be exploited by the white man What we 
have proclaimed in 'time of stress we must uphold in 
time of peace. An almost divine sympathy and in- 
sight will be necessary in order to avoid the most 
hideous blunders." 

The extracts we have made above, long 
ns they are, will amply repay perusal. 

The change in the ‘angle of vision’, which 

is so repeatedly advocated by the author. 
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may or may not come Let us Jione, for the 
good of both Indinnnd England, tlntit will 
Fhe otter disregard of Indian public opi- 
nion betrayed in recent high civil appoint 
ments in India shows how deeply engross 
ed are the Ilntish statesmen with the 
affairs of their own country, nnd how little 
is the practical change which has come 
over the spirit of our rulers in the actual 
administration of tbc dependency But 


one thing Is certain The post-bellum te 
forms, if they arc to satisfy Indian aspira 
ttons and the needs of the situation, must 
be much more thorough than our cautious 
author seems to think of The book is got 
up in the best style, well bound, ana 
offered at a very cheap price, nnd should 
have a inrge circulation in India 

1 Politiccs 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


C. R. Krishna Rao discusses the 

Possibilities and Limitation of Vernacular* 

in the Educational Renew The abnormal 
system of teaching Indian boys through 
the medium of a foreign language, viz , 
English, should be dropped as soon as prac- 
ticable This may not be possible all at 
once but a start should nnd can be ™ade 
immediately in the primary and secondary 
education of our children 

A great part of the time and energy of 
the student is wasted in acquiring the Eng 
lish language which is after all a means to 
an end B So long as English continues to 
be the medium of instruction mea £ 8 
b! found to simplify it The writer ad vo 

jSh technical words and gradually 
drop them with the progress of time, os 

,h s y o° m " STttTfiSSoM orvm.™*. £ 

and their remedies are thus set forth by the 
"Tv" J-t b«a"n 

book* The w,th what results it is unneces- 

ihiTto : "t " To e produce a really good text book 
"“'y hare not only a thorough knowledge 

the author roust possess a good command 

|«3r»wr& , «s.’3Ss; 

bc^called terms of art. If it is proposed to find or 


coin suitable equivalents for these in the vernacular* 

no two nuthors would necessarily agree about them 

nnd it Is of prime necessity that in the sciences, objects 
and processes should be denoted by only a single 
word Tbe most promising way of doing this bnil 
ness is to form an academy of scholars and scientist* 
and charge them with the duty of preparing suitable 
graduated text books When once they lead the way 
individual authors will follow In their wake 

Tbe second objection has reference to the provii on 
to teachers At present in many schools there are 
boy* speaking more than one vernacular English is 
their common language now Bnt if instruction is to 
be imparted in the vernaculars then tbe schools will 
have to provide as many science masters as many 
h story teachers as there arc vernaculars represented 
in tbe school or leave the minority to shift for them 
selves This is a practical difficulty, and one solution 
of it would be that in places where there is more 
than one school they agree that each will impart 
instruction in a different vernacular 
„ The third difficulty relates to the conduct of public 
examinations. If students are taught in tbe versa 
culars they must be examined ODly in the veracnlar*. 
There is a ch cf examiner who xets the questions and 
the assistant exam ner* help him ia the valuation ot 
tbe answers The chief examiner Is expected to snpe'^ 
vise the valuation by bis assistants so as to secure 
fairness and uniformity of standard If the boy* a/e 
to answer in tl e vernaculars the system that 
at present must go There must be asmanyebiet 
exam ners as there are vernaculars and as a neces 
sary consequence a variety ot standards, and not 
uniform ty It is possible to exaggerate the magni 
tnde of this d fficufty, but some means must be tonoa 
• i obviate it. , . 

It is objected by the adherents of the old school I ot 


College classes The advocates of the v&rnncula-t 
also object on the gronnd that it Is not consist* 
with national efficiency, that Ecgl ah should take to 
place of the vernacufars in College classes ana tn / 
appeal to the example of Japan It ia easy to sol'*/ 
the frst set of critics by altering the syllabus a 11 
in the secondary stage or by devoting on extra y 
to the special study of Engl sb The objection to 
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employm ntof the vernacnla'3 m the University cook® 

is its irapjssib lity .a th* pres-ot coaditton ot n s 

Tb* Carop an professors tn th vat o as r nQ 

i teaJi th- s «-» and hinamt.es have little or no 
acquaintance with the verna ulnra. 

We 'ire gratified to team from an 
p-nned by a Dutch civilian and appearing 
in the Commonneal, that the detnan 
the Javanese for the introduction ot 
Volunteering m Java 
has not failed to draw the y ° 

the Dutch Government We read 


lie UlUCU UUVCIUUI.UV *• 

Some Enrop-ans and J av -f“” e _ ^“committee 
Batavia took the mitiativ* in wro th . nome 

to indnee the Government «»P« l ”^ re3 f or the 
Government, to take more efficient 
defence of Java t many memb-rs 

The Committee elected a g Th / j an was 

from commercial and learned c__ Queen a 

to hold a great publ c me S Q deputation to 
B rthday (August .31*0 ■ » * tbe State Secretary 
hand over to Her Majesry to the carried 

and Pari ament, the motion wli ch wav xo 
at that meeting . ws 0 fthi» plan became 

As soon however as the news m P forward 
known at once (--pUal of D b Sumatra) 

in d fferent towns ¥ rJlebM P Snrabwa Semarang 
Macassar 'capital of Cel leb' e yanous other places 

Bandung Padang Menadc .and van ^ waJ 

of minor mtereu Th dralt i negotiations 

framed by the Batavia n ““ a ^ aliens 

i&r^^ t ^affVari-2ss 

were all found will ng t0 'nrry Government 

Plans are under Europeans and 

for un annual conscr pt.on o ^ ^ 

educated Javanese So the carry g nce of 

, ncluded to some genera way a fo F ^ ^ 

the idea of compulsory mil tary 

some parts of the population place of “ n X 

On August 31st .n Btarly tryy pu *« M tb J e 
^Importance huge meetings bT teo even 

prmc pal towns ^ h ”' Jl e E „)y where the motion 
twenty thousand people Bvery nnd 

lor adtqaate d.ltaet by « [fj',", ,Jlh» 

navy, was unanimously core ea _ * d the 

..asm The motion was o*?r by a special 

Home authorities nnd was band ed ovei al J one 
deputation-two Europeans one Javanese 
Ch oese— to the Governor General 

A deputation his already *>«" 
presided orcr hr the foimer Governor 
General Mr IdcnWg nhichnrll take the 
motion to Holland nnd hand it om'" 1 * 
Queen. It is due to leave early m Jnnuaiy. 
1 The cost of the deputation about 
Rs 50 000, are paid bv different European 
firms and companies 


The Fine Arts of India. 

in th- court, ofa ggM wtj*» 
that s not the aim and erfof a 

In TheSsk before th- Horn- Rulers is thus 

set forth k a u directions 

Home Ruler 3 ,n close touch at least 

and should place ln the country. 

^^.SaTSE U » «»««, “ 

Shall not be unable to cop th d of Educatl0 n 
Re! gion Social Worn f 4 of Indlan Naliona 

Fine Vrts are nil so many P wh ch „ to join 

hty and i J°’ ne ^ d e proper grfee and dignity to 
them together and give p ' | h(; neck i ace break 

>-<•"«“» .re pel » 

* ht it i S E rery disheartening to know that 
r ever eive serious attention to 

the d P er=lipment o( onr Fine Arts Says the 
writer 


A.'f.r a. £ 

bare scarcely ,”„d h,m n.lB a 

Iotc lor them *1^', . 1 p... h outconlE 

’^•SS^tSrf ~ barbarism W.U. 

of the eccent ca, r rr^itv mcenuou- and which 

tbsoouon rrb''Vh.^i?o oKo «"rballrogra ha 
sad to aay goas by Uo ]nd „ n a 

cuUiyatea rr poalire *ta y sJc and rvhich 

; : r“m”.a"T,”«r.sa,,.y lore. ».» to 

h s ow n Fine Arts is 1 owever ^ i ^ ^ ^ 
Muse is concrnrdas.nll. t Bnl „r,al)y 

ofthe right sort of music is on the wane 

The training y Inch lie has recen ed in the 

Essesssgs 

L held in contempt by th- sons of India 

, d«„« .h'^shootl.a.bofcajbolaili^ra.a 

ba •• rear t«jb« -1 b« *' " jkrat tbr.aeh 

^ ^ssix Asr- aft; 

rfr'rr'ba.b'r.o . P pr;a...a Ml, U 

b™“ ..prirarrMaa A„ *. Ir dor, aot 

”ir'Saat'bfa,md".r.n aalaralrd .„b .hr 
a adtran^b 1 ol thought Ifc and manor'., and .0 
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ttarvecj toward* everything that is Indian, and turned into best white note paper AUthetoTet 
that fie hat lost all touch with the Indian preparations and even confectioner? are now msau- 
*pint, and looks at everything Indian from the lactured and flavoured with numerous products 
Western viewpoint So, even if he knows what extracted from coaltnr, which ,$ a refuse of gas 
Art is, he cannot be expected to appreciate Indian making plants such as are to be found .n every lam 
* is the distinctive outcome city Beautiful colours of different shades, too weh- 


Art thoroughly, because it 


of the National spirit of India 

III Because the popular art of Ravi Vartna, 
and the car soothing music of our modern stage 
have maod a great <feaf tu Ini way tuwarils the 
true appreciation of the subtle beautiei of Indian 
painting, and of the soul stirring scientific music 
Of Indio. Ravi Varma’x art 19 essentially alien to 
us In spite of the Indian subjects he treats of and, 
as such, Bets back our forward inarch towards tree 
Nationality ■ and in my opinion, both the Indian 
stage and Indian music will be greatly profited if 
only the stage would dirarce its music from 
precincts, thereby helping n great deal 
advancement of true music in the country 


known to be mentioned here, are the results of 
•cientifie labour on the sa/ue nasty substance Saw 
dust thrown away as mere waste is used to sprinkle 
““ the floors of cates and butchers shops, where it pre* 
... .t— f r(Jm gt^rng to the fl >or, and cemented 
..»»,i >- magnesium, it is used for 


vents the di. 

with the hydrated 

making excellcut flooring tiles which — 

durable Moreover 2J0 lbs of this stuff, when 
distilled, yield 2 gallons of fine alcohol, with n senes 
of important byproducts It i* -n fact that there 
ore no less than 500 sawdust merchants in the city 
at V*w l’oik alone, where they self what ts generally 
the called 1 waste ’ to the value of £1 00 000 every year 
The slaughter home by products are too numerous *~ 


Lastly, because he has a mistaken notion be mentioned here Bones are converted into artificial 
that a work of art, If it is really a good one, is manures and animal charcoal etc, nod the very last 
bound to appeal to him, however deficient he may drop of blood is made use in making albumen and the 
be in bis kn on ledge ol Art It is this childish notion like Even the night soil and urine are made the 
that has worked a lot of mischief tn bis mind, and source of so many nscful compounds used in agneol 
It is continually keeping him from appreciating ture and medicine 

Indian Art. It is difficult to convince bun that it • ' 

Is only through a sound training in Art that one 
eats truly appreciate a work of Art. 

For the advancement of the Fine Arts 
In India the writer proposes the holding 
of a Fine Arts Conference annually and the 
creation of professorships of Fine Arts in 
each and every Indian University The 
Hindu and the Mysore Universities may 
take the lead in this He further proposes, 
and rightly too, that 


Indo English Literature 
G V Krupanidhi writes in Enst nail 
IVest for December to say that our talents 
are wasted away in trying fo shine in a 
foreign language. The writer regrets the 
smallness of the output of Indian litera- 
ture at the pa-sent day For n thorough 
grasp of the idiom ana sounds of a foreiga 
„ , . . , f , language one must be born to the tongue. 

JSdSftSS .r«SAlS.*u5".o°b,S Indians, says the writer, have 

as the study of Indian History, as it will reveal to created literature in the English language 
him more Vividly theglory of India s past la fact, the ana they are Toru Dutt, barojitu NatqU 
study of Indian History and Ait should go together and Rabindranath Tagore English betUg 

m this country 

itself with books relating to Indian Art. the vernaculars have lost their rightful 

place ana Iren neglected The writer cor 


rcctly says that barojim Nnidtt with her 
splendid gifts could have achieved greater 
things if she wrote m Bengali 
It is worthy of note that the works of two of our 
greatest writers, yn , Rabindranath Tagore natl 
‘ *** mostly in Bcngslce 


The Utilisation of Waste Products 

The truth of Lord Palmerston’s saying, 
that “Dirt is merely matter m the wrong ,, „ 

place” IS amply demonstrated by the ICTtS Banknu Chandra Cbstterj-e „ 1( - 

v performed with the waste materials by the It would be a sal mar/ cha >*e >S ouryoijng men wfli. 
modern Engineer and the Industrial Chemist instead of nttempting L,.gi,«h verse seriously, try w 

TV- Ti™««vrr'bnnHnr montinnu n few such grasp the spirit of Western lilerntore anil express n 
Dr. Hansh Chancier mentions a a in then-own vernaculars. If the literary talent* «f«f 

instaH cc S tn the pages Of the 1 rcaica of countrymen are devoted to the promotion of the 
India Says he : \ vernaculars, India will no doubt raise a Irteratnre 

Old Ua can. «od cl.pp.a5. arc a,,Urf to t. •«««< c...I...t,oo 

moulded Into fancy buttons and toys for children, 

which sell throughout the world Discarded shoes and 

other piece of glass need be thrown away, for tehea The November number of the Alrsoiv 
crushed and mixed with the sweeping* of street Economic Journal contains an article from 

isv «* p» °u 

Old rotten rags and pieces ofcloth are Wenched Civil Service \\ hicb, are confident, win 



INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Ob 


bi read tt ith profit and pleasure by tho3e «S *»y p»«rtj- the University will onke a very long 

sp«ld of educltioa a ™Stew P University examinations apparently 
IJ unr eoaacrr fn the course of the article demand far less effort, certainly far less self torture, 
*“* Writer ably points out th* fundatnitltai than those of ladta Failure to secure at least a 
Ciaerence m the views shared hr Indians P 1SS decree is not usually an examination failure, 
sad Enrop'ais r,garJmg education Says ?-” d ■” Mt'V. k " 


faded away from the University and out of University 
life altogether 

As remands “education of the people,” 
more especially, “education of the working 
man” in Inim the writer observes 

UaJ'riying all that is said on this latter subject is 
geaera’Iy a m >st fallacious assu nptian This assump 
tiofl is that nature really intended the working man 
the nun who can us- bis hands to be illiterate, 
stupid o‘ small ac.ount mother words “a eooly ’ | 
that th* working man is bv nature one thing, the 
“man u bo-can or who-onght to be educated' quite 
a difF rent thing Tans ' artisanship is abandoned 
to the illiterate It it propos'd to teach this illiterate 
mass sandy it would be a sounder strategy to 
tntrodti e tb-rein a literate Jearen, to turn into 
■*.“ artistasbip those already educated or said to be 

ed Fist In India If «l“c«ted India first puts a boy to trade, lets bun 
,n • grow op at that trade, and then thinks of Riving 

him som* general education , Europ* first gives u 
bsy general education, and th*a only pal* him to 
hn trade 

The ordinary workman in Europe, certainly the 
Alt U A. sate mm of higher eda-ation -|£ k ‘i , .f d 


the writer 

Adm ttedlr 'Errop- u an e now rial mice pros 
pj-ous nor h “ilthc thin India 
, ldQ assert that th Europ-in is invariably 
eaaswd by Provid a~e wi h a b tter mind than th' 
l ra rely sta»e that th* Earop*an p*r*eives 
wait u reqat cd and does almoit, automatically, 
»aay thin’s that it tak-s years to make th* Indian 
even coasid*r in. othc words the average Cirop*an 
u infinitely b'tter ‘eda ated than the average Indian 
'"^conclusion seems obvious — du ate India 
Perhaps just as som- patients are b-st without 
| a*Ji.ine, so is 1 1* Indian b*»t without elucatiou 
P 'Chaps th* edj- ition physic supplied is not quite 
, what is n«eded The latter teems to m* th* more 
probable alternative, 

InEifop* without s**iag h m itisalmoit impos 
*io!e to tell whether a man is 

*4 hdifllmlty lire ogms*d m 

u oiau has pawed Certain examinations he is eda 
eated If he lias not pass'd if he is our oil friend th' 
“oapasstd canlldate , b- is nn'dn'ated India basin 
pra'ti e achieved the logicalimpassib litr of simpte 
conversion of a universal affirmative a* follows — 


Therefore all men of feeredn atioa are 6 A s Or ^a'oa, „ja: it as wel li ed; oca: lei as t th, r ladmn elerV, 
fa other words no one who is aoiaB U, is a man of W better educated than the average 

higher education And an Indian degree, uafortu Ind,an B A Enrop; would never have attained her 


nately, has a defiant market value, It practically 
nssnrvs Its possessor of nr 1. ast a miserably paid clerk 
•Sip /Vr contra It u d ffi ult to obtain even a 
nuserabl* elertlv wag- without a d-gre« AH this is 
lunacy to the West, where University education is 
pm*d but where a University d-grcc is not an 
absolute condition precedent" to th* ob‘aimag of a 
decent emptoym nt In the eyes of the European 
employer, btste or private, »uch degree it simply 
pncja/xerccriJ'wce tnat a young man has had an 
excellent opportunity Jor obtaining a sound groera! 
education, that at the most Impressionable period of 
bis life he has b*en under a sound s*usible discip loe 
by his elder* which shoul 1 have kept hi® oat of vice 
"and not r n very sharp and elT'-tive discipline by hi* 
contemporaries that should certainly have kept him 
from “swelled head ’ and have tnught him if he 
seeded the teaching, that he matt * brash bis hair and 
tretb and sp*ak the troth * Rat a young man is not 
*° * untouchable ’ iq the employment market simply 
becaus* he is neither a B.A , nor eke a matriculate 
_ Un the day that he takes his degree the European, 
I kuOw.fevl* that be is losiag a Parauise on the 
**® e *f*T the Indian student I suspect must often 
wel that he is escaping from a Purgatory University 


present wealth, comfort, healthiness hail she started 
with the aliom that all nrtisanship mast be left os 
ados* preserve for the illiterate, the uneducated , 
that a tincture ©ftilera-y was to be n gatclcss barrier 
dividing the clerk from the artisan 

Tiic writer goes on to say 
A cyaical Moslem friend once observed to me thot 
were Governm*nt to prescribe a certain degree of 
profimencr on tbe flying trapeze ns sole qualification 
lor clerkship, seventy per cent of Indian Schools 
mold close nt once, to be replaced next day by 
gjmnasia Dis association of Uoivtrsity eiainma 
tions nod Government service would probably 
result in a vast diminution of tbe number of Univer- 
sity eand dates a result winch I fancy, the true 
educationist would view with equanimity Those 
who remained would be tbe true stoff on which he 
might work 

To *?«m tip 

India needs to recognise that education is not a 
meaningless ordeal, which if suevesifuky undergone, 
’* * — * — ““ — nsion it 

o go oue 


tbxt which 1ml rrctly fits a you eg 


days lor the Julian too often hare berndar* when be Into the sroilj and wi*> advancement Edi u-jwih 
ha* bred »n a sqoali 1 town lodging when he has been not the lost dog whk,h one 6n Is, bnngs toils owner, 
oa a literal rack is his orcparaii m f tr no etasjisstioa anJ, tbe adrertisrd reward on-vpa d thinks no more 

la which be will prob vbly fail (statistics show that *’ — * n 1 — * * — — * “ J 

PJ^b^bd tws of failure are vastly greater than the 


probabilities of sutesil an 1 wherein failure means a educated and ifb- firings fits education to bear 


about. Education is an aid to the doing of any 
thing t a sweep'r will sweep all the better If he is 


***J*| a qual S?-{ Li od of damnation 
. _ S “f cr P’rerty aad the misery thst poverty entails 
*W©ftMtheh»rd»h ps that wr>*b hearilv on. aaJ 
aaujrfap tV Indus, talent. At him* a boy Ifb* 
AU It la h m to 1'xru is s U am kept bi.V Irom learn 


hit sir eepiug 

Th? forcRom" should asxttrc oar moneyed 
coantom'nT.h'k are startled out or tfwir 
wits nt the mention of unit ersal education. 
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nnl declare that this will certainly result 
in n dearth of menial servants leaving their 
comforts sadly neglected. 


The Separation of Judicial and Executive 
Functions in Java 

Whereas the Indian National Congress 
has been crying its Jf hoars* over the separ- 
ation of Judicial and Executive functions in 
India with little effect, a definite advance 
made by Java in that line is recorded in an 
informing article contributed to the Com 
iaoavre.il by an able Dutch Civilian 

Regarding the civil administration and 
the magistracy of Java vve are told 

The full regal p'jwer is placed in the hands of the 
Governor General, who appoints all nffi tals except 
tbs. Vts.Xbe.vd.s.'s.tevt tbs Gau.afiiU.tbAG w««w GesfitsA 
Is the President) the President of the High Court and 
the President of the Chanibre d-s Cnmptes which 
controls the financial administration In every 
territorial division tb* Gorernor General is represen 
ted l>y Residents in some parts called just as in India 
Governors Under the Residents work Assistant 
Residents (something like Collector* here), who arc 
the real administrators m their respective subdivisoa 
and are assisted by Controllers These ranks of the 
Civil Service are exclusively reserved for Europeans 
Besides practically under the Assistant Resident 
(though receiving the pay of a Resident) stands the 
highest native official the Regent and under him the 
district officers the under district officers and then 
the heads of the native communities Tillages (desa), 
hamlets (kampangs) Of course where there are 
native rulers— sultans rajas— the part played by the 
children of the sol in the administration scheme is 
different, the European part however remains the 


As to the judicature 

The jurisdiction over Europeans— both civil and 
criminal— is exercised by the Court of Justice of which 
there are six in the Archipelago and by the High 
Court at Batavia. Small civil affairs and contra 
ventions’ come before the landrcchter All these 
Judges are European gradnates For the native’ 
jurisdiction there are a great number of Councils con 
8 , sting of a European Doctor of Laws aad some 
JjiuxUJy three or four) notable Indians, with the 
right o^f appeal to the Courts of Justice above men 
tioaed The Judges are entirely free from all— even 
the smallest-feovernment Influence and for all short 
comings these judicial officers must answer to the 
High Court only The Prosecutors, as ia all coots 
Dental countries, off!’-'"!* trrrm 


e officials forming aa hierarchy 


apart and are called the standing magistracy in 
opposition to the Judges the seated magistracy, as 
the f jrraer hare to stun 1 up in ip-aking to the Judges 
These Prosecutors owe ofiedicn's to toe P eosccator 
General (IVocureur-Gcneral) who in his tarn is bound 
to obey the orders of the Governor General but of 
nobody else 

The writer goes on to say 
In the days of our grandfather* the Presi 
dents of Councils for native case* were the func 
tionaries of the Civil S-rvice , they perambulated their 
districts and presided orer the Councils, and— as 
eren now is raoitly the case— the native members 
nearly always vffteJ with th- President, who also 
delivers the judgm-nts So the whole judicial eon 
trol over the population was id the hands of the 
Executive officials. 

Ia these far off days of course, the argum*nt was 
p it forward that the 1 prestige of the cird functio- 
nin'* would sulT r unler the new departure, how 
ever after the re irgamsation had b-cume a fact, oo 
m >re c implaint was heard and the prestige remains 
untouched But it ■* true that the Executive, stiff, 
retained a m ghty weapon with which to rule, and 
that was the Polic Court jurisdiction, which still 
remained in itsjiaods la many districs of Java the 
P dice Court jurisdiction is now in the bands of 
Europ-an graduate Judges called laadrechters *peci 
ally designated for tins work alone , and within two 
tear* hence this will be the case all over Java As 
these Judges arc under the supervision of the High 
Court the separation is now ultimately enforced 
In the island* surrouading Java this last step has 
pot yet been takea , in »ome few regions the Civil 
officers are even still Presidents of the Connells, bat 
doubtless there also the reforms will come in time, 
though it must not b* forgotten that things are much 
ptore primitive there the population hating often 
Scarcely risen above the savage state 

The only jurisdiction now not yet under the super-, 
vision and superintendence of the High Court II the 
police jurisdiction of trifling “contravention" punish 
gble by a few days imprisonment or small fines It 
,s enacted by Regency and District Coarts, presided 
pver by the Regents and District Chiefs — all Indians— 
pssisted by minor Indian officials, and in some cjucs 
(here is appeal to the Law Courts 

A final word may now be said concerning the fact 
(bat all Judges are Europeans That also Is to be-%_ 
^hanged in a few years Lven now the (unctions of 
police Court Judges and President of Councils can be 
performed by Indians in theory, but only last year the 
jjrst graduates came from tbeLaw School— comparable 
^vith the Law Colleges in India— and these men are 
if&.Yfj} -S?v5W tl^Zxtr S.-Avtuv 1 

pt Batavia will product more graduates who con fill 
these places So ia a few years we shall have the 
pleasure of seeing them installed as Judges 
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Lila Lajpat Rai presents a sane and 
correct view of 

The Japanese Question 
from the Asiatic standpoint in the pages 
of the Outlook (New York). 

Till the Chino Japanese War of 1891 
Russia was the great bogey of India. 

No one in India thought the Chmo-Japanese War 
ivas tn effect a war to check the endeavors of Russia 
to create a hegemony for herself in the Far East 
The feeling was that in weakening China Japan was 
playing into the hands of the European Powers Sbe 
serself whs considered to be too small a nation to 
overcome European aggressions in China if the l atter 
vas rendered incapable of defending ‘herself The . 
Asiatic sentiment was altogether in favour of China 
They looked upon Japan's fight with China as the 
attempt of a younger m*nib*r of the family to oast, 
humiliate, and destroy an elder who had so far been 
an object of respect and admiration So, at the end 
of the war, when Germany and Russia stepped ia to 
coerce Japan to give np the fruits of her victory and 
barred her from getting a foothold on the mainland, 
tbe Orient was disposed to look npon the interference 
as more or less an act of benevolence towards China 

Then came the Boxer rising. The Orient, 
though it did not approve of all that the 
Boxers did, was in full sympathy with 
them, and looked upon the Boxers' rising 
‘‘as n protest against foreign aggressions 
in China and fully sympathised with their 
object.” 

The excesses and brutalities committed by the 
soldiery of the Powers alter they had pat down the 
.rising roused the hitterest indignation of tbe Orient. 
The people Df Asia did not like the Japanese taking 
part in the excesses or even standing by, considering 
that they belonged to the same race and were, in fact 
bound to each other by ties of blood and language. 

The Japanese victories over Russia, on 
land and sea, during the Russo-Japanese 
War, created unbounded enthusiasm in 
Asia generally, but particularly in India. 
In fact, the Japanese successes were an 
impetus to the development of the Nation- 
alist movement in India. It was Japan 
J'-ho proved that patriotism was not al- 
together a western virtue and democratic 
institutions were not the peculiar products 
of Europe. These could as well take root 
in modern times on Asiatic soil. 

The present coercive policy of Japan 
towards China has, however, created dis- 


satisfaction in India The Orientals are 
perplexed at the constant bullying of China 
by Japan, as it is impossible for people sit- 
ting in India to realise how much of Japan's 
policy relating to China is inspired by the 
instinct of self-preservation 

The learned writer concludes his ably 
written article by saying that 
Fnendlm-ss with Asiatic people does not imply 
hostility or conflict with non Asiatics, bat, if it ever 
comes to that, Japan's strength, safety, and security 
will b-st lie iu th‘ affectionate sympathy and support 
of the billions of Asiatics, rather than in the half- 
hearted support of one or more European nations, 
Youag Japan probably considers this as senti- 
mental and outside the scope of practical politics, so 
it is difficult to imagine what is going to happen 

Anyway Japan has the best wishes of the Oriental 
peoples in her progress, id the hope that she, ott 
her aide, will respect their manhood and integrity. 


Professional Training for the Police 
forms the subject of an important article 
contributed to the Survey by Graham 
Taylor, which should deserve the serious 
attention of those who are at the head of 
, tbe Police department in this country. 

E\ ery sane man will agree in believing 
that ‘‘policemen would be able to render 
greater service if they knew something 
about thenaturcand laws of evidence, about 
physiology and anatomy, elementary psy- 
chology, personal and public hygiene and 
practical sociology.” To this end in view, 
we are told, the faculty of North-western 
University of the United States of America 
proposed classes three times a week. 

And it was suggested that ia addition to dqi nnttf 
instructors, specialists in various aspects of police 
work he secured to give yhe instruction. In addition 
to the topics above named, criminal law aod 
procedure, first aid to the injared, the observation ol 
charitable aad penal institution* at work, and a 
comparative study oi police administration were 
suggested 

The efforts of the United States to train 
the American policemen arc thus set forth : 

Cities ia the United States hate, of course, tagged 
far bchi 1 1 those m Europe in demanding professional 
attainments of their police. Fbilidelphia, g ti L oa i, ( 
aad Cat^aga are among the American cities that have 
setup a compulsory thirty days' training course for 
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new policemen, although patrolmen are taugbv 
little more than to be clever anil tactful, ami to knovy 
something of the laws ami ordinances th-y enforce 
la New \orkcity Commissioner Woods lias built 
up one of the best schools in the country Heretofore 
a sis weeks' course of instruction for recruits was al( 
that was attempted This has now b-en lengthened 
to three months and the curriculum broadened to take 
in nearly every branch of police service ... 

Ever since 1908 Berkeley Cal , which has a small to enc ourai 


well a 


police force ol ninety me n tiers, has been trym„ ... 
raise the educational standard of the department 
The University of Cal fornia was the first to ofllr 
initiative and academ c assistance to this end 
For eight years required courses covering the follow 
mg topics have been furnished by some of its pro 
fessors and other specialists elementary rules of 
evidence , general principles of evidence , criminal 
law , elementary physiology, first aid to th- injured 
and municipal sanitation parasitology , elementary 
psychology and feeble uii idedaess in its relation to 
entne , psychiatry physical defects and their rela 
tioo to crime {social causes ofermte 

As a practical effect of such training 
upon the morale and efficiency of th; poltce 
department, August Vottmer, chief of 
police of Berkeley, bears testimony to the 
more intelligent manner in w hich much of 
the police work of Berkeley is performed by 
the officers He further opines that 

The police officer should he trained for the profession 
in much the same manner as physicians attorneys 
and other professionals are prepared for their fif 
work There sfioutd be established m every state g^ates"^ 


volunteer and train themselves for com 
mantling pal ce positio is, as they do now 
for similar ranks m other departments 
We are at one with the writer when he 
concludes bv saying 

To help the right as well as tohtnder the wroa« te 
make it easier to be good ns well as harder to be bad, 
the b tter as well os to arrest the worse. 


,s W*li 


overcom* evil with good to pro note virtue a: 
as to d-stroy vie- an 1 cn «• to build np the town as 
a part of its plan fur progress— these functions reqairt 
in the polic- as well as in offi ills and citu-ns of every 
oth*r class soul as truly at strength, character as 
surely as p ijsique so ill quabti-s and mtelligea e ' ‘ 
“ otu*r technical training 


In an iutere3ting article entitled i 
Sleep and Summer Tims 
contributed to the Nen Stitesmia b y Lins 
ereevad , 1 

We may stud v the natural court- of sleep by ra-ans 
of exact stimuli of various kinds— tactile, visual, 
auditory and so forth— applied to the sleep*r through 
the course of lus sluitib-rs Directly we do so we 
begin to realize the importance of the factor of depth 
in sleep Briefly, we find that the first hoars of 
sleep are the deep-st, whilst towards th* natural 
end of a period of slee^ a stimulus will suffi-eto 
waken the sleeper which wbutd have b-ea of no avail 
some hours previously The intensity of il-ep i* 


university a chart of Criminology and no p rson £ arl , er part of op nod of shimber-at whatever* hour 
should ever be appointed to do police duty until he of t , 14 that happens to be * 

or she has secured from such an institution the ncces It „ morc difficult for most p*opte to sl-ep well in 
sary degrees to qualify as an officer the hot w . a thcr la winter we ca l pile the clothes 

Salvatore Ottofenghl, director ol the Oil and whea once we are warm enough wi shall 
Schools of Scientific Police m Rome gives alcep-partlv no doubt, because the comparative 
+1,. Jj„ n , anaemia of the stcepi ig brain is favored by the 
the following three reasons for the adop- w ,thdrawi1 of mu-h blool to the warm skin But 
when the skin b -omes too warm and starts to send 
messages of irritation to the would b* sleeping brain 
we are ‘in a pickle Furth-rmare, the light b-glns 
ano reoressive m-axuix umk'ii. w»v to c >m* in at the windows just whea the natural in- 
based ‘upon an actual and prolound knowledge of teas.tr of our sleep is b-g.nn.ng to d.m.nislL This 
normal and of criminal men especially Each branch would not wnken us if we were sleeping ns de-nly as 
Sffi pS* administration ,h S.U «do« «Zhf fl.T'.? « 

founded upon investigation, if, nothing else but u at our sleep is do wsiaiower landsj we 

the application of Galil-o s experimental, objective waken or else short of wakening, we sleep still 
and rational method which made expr.mental r-.ence "rarer to-edns .ouincss, p-rhapj with many dreams; 
possible By extending this method ol the study of and our sleep b mg shallower. Is less refreshing We 
moral evils, modern psychology, psychiatry, and «»y exclud the light by means of photograph., 
anthropology were created This method if applied binds and so forth but it Is very difficult to do w 
to the police would serve as a safeguard against ***}"& w ' n “ 1 ‘tneou»ly excluding th? 

. K . — j ti .. *t — ....... ~i,»M. wav to air and so raisin' the temperature of the bedroom. 


the following three reasons for the adop- 
tion of the new system 

(1) To introduce a scientific method based on 
Investigation in all th- departments of the police 
Every preventive and repressive m-asare ought *- 


error* of any kind It is the most reliabl. way t 

discover the truth ’ ' „ , , , 

»- (2) To seek the support ofbiologv, psychology, 
land Criminal anthropology for Inv.stiRations /e, 
to reckon with natural laws when we Investigate, 
cross-examine, and report on facts. 

(3) To rest all police work on the thorough 
•knowledge of mao especially of the criminal type aod 
to make use of the teachings of anthropology and 
fpsychology for the b-tter prevention and suppression 
of crimes and for the discovery and more effi icot 
supervision of criminals. ’ 

The writer holds that collegemen should 


and tosing in one resp*ct what is gamed In another 
Tor the chill, sleep is the peri id of growth aod 
construction , during the comparative cessation ,of 
kataboli3m the body balds up— in the pfo-ess of 
anabolism— the new tissues from the food of th- day 
I have lo ig taught that the factor or sleep is there- 
fore one of cardinal importance, and that the eageawt 
is in laager of talking nons-nse who mikes genetic 

assertions about the various classes of the community 

opsi ler 
sl-ep ava I able fo 
almost alia- our children no> 
into tbeireyei th-ir rooms « 


l badly ventilated, and 
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tin problem n thus markedly morse tor • U»« « 
Sommer than to motor They are too. aotlj ™b 

jecteiUo noise, which spoils tbe quail y o , *! 

iahgh degree If we shut the windows to excise 

the noise and give the children a chanc , J 
hernia other ways , , si-t-n is 

The most certain and general error about slep_ k 
the assumption that it can be measured J , t of 
Sleep has depth as well as length and the : factor « 

depth is the more important of the tw 0 fa re3ins 

of healthy depth probably go the m» • lcmb re d on 
or, at any rate, of dreams that can Q f par tial 

waiting ? Etiden«T dreams are conditio sf {£ h 
consciousness, which » the contrary of sleepy ^ 

many healthy persons and good The clrarac 

they arc regular and extensive dr r the natu re of 
ter of dreams largely depends P sleep, and 

stimuli falling upon the of stfmuli received 

also apparently, upon the nat lt ia asie rteil 

during the previous waking hour rcspo n 3 ,ble for 

that the daily noise of moder alleged of the 

the increasingly ^' tory ,^?u r .L Bat certa.nly 
™»TdSSr«1 i.S»»brd by .top** 
darkness 


Fraudulent Art . 

quite ignorantboth « t ^ ie sheer lust 

art, and inspired mam yy^ t h in g S — has 
of possessing costly a tQ the trade in 

m\cn an enormous imp Stevenson 

forged antiques, Bosajs -J mf(>rtn . 

Sg'aSrcolKtS 6 to &e Ctartw* 

J ° T&'tmde gets back 

f ° rs " s 

of to day 

The writer goes on to say 

W« potirt* today |b. for?rf -^.“JSSTSS 
found in such quanUU** •» P crl 5 CU ,\ te K r dynasties 

Untouched Egypuan tombs ^f tbe^ater ^ afe 
These were imported from G im ortld . being 

easily distinguished “° 1 in , a9 those turned 

by no means such good "Vhatn today. 

out in immense quantities fro U ® on tl)c 

and destined to be pa!««d " ^ hadoW of the 
guileless tourist beueat t art«ts were imitated 
Pyramid. In the.r subjects of 

by the Romans, and hath bee m w hen the 

attention on a 1«S* '.Miqu.Oe. again ‘" to 
Renaissance brought cU njssibly the most 

-■ -- 


whosk earlier work, wert chipj^ * dealer* of bis 

Uter resurrected and passed oft \ u at , tMt is 
time at classical antique*- ua i » ftl Tunn 

.tdlpm<r,d.ath<.b»pr»t <b' „ 

b^h. by c.« b»k» jf rfut»’ 

•" — tnfle after it had b*en returuet ™ . 


» j dr tf. a del Sarto Botticelli and others 
Filippo Lippi n a bove turning out the most 
°« SSni of Famous picture*. 

ssr£«s a j sjst rcsK 
sssssasrsfvi irssg 

other relative i to . "V^^'pa.atmgs long after the 
skill a ?^ g “ , was "aid under the sod Such an 
reputed ort,3 L^, T -£ 0 b van Huysum, who signed 
instance was that of c D f tllc a ore famous 
most of his work wth tu n Teniers the \ounger 
Jan while artists as sk'iiui , to W ork «n the 

would confine to that of Titian 

style of othera notably t ^Q S t notor , ou8 fabricator 
In plastic art ft 01 *. r n_ e ,fted Bastianim As 
on record RoWtlW sculptor, 

a youth he was the -. t onishiog genius at imitating 
and he develop'd About Die middle of the nine- 

the best Italian work About tnc ^ & ploren . 

teeuth century bis gift the n3caQS of studying 

tme ant.quarv wbo ga of employing his 

i h ? !ffihe work^e genuinely loved IVorkofh.s 

talents in the wor^ uc g f ta i, aB sculptors and 

was sold as that ot r even to the Louvre and to 
examples foun 1 their w y , j doubtless, passes 

South Kensington A R ro fact 0 f Uastiamni’a 

unsuspected even today ^ b t hl3 claiming a 

^“hundred pounds offered V the Director 

SaKtMSf » •«»; “*»■ »*" 

*'% r dS u . b “°i.;"s”;“S’ r .b, 

“de- a, is c old and silver work is con 

“itr „b S »b« patticulaily to tte 
a r J ,Vn/d ruder work of the earlier period, while 
plainer ondrodc raos t magnificent Imita- 

) "“ C ofThe h^hlr ornamented and lotafd armor which 

“SVfcS^tf tto .totototh ««a ««'J 

y«,t d,«l 'of potur; «»d cto~™J » 

of being pre-eminent Pam manufactures the work 
of French potters from Pal ssey downward , while 
Italy which does not diilmn any species of labric* 
tion docs perhaps most m the direction of anoeot 
Gneco-Roman ware. \ en« 


tnfle after it had b*en discovered 

hands by an ind gusnt purchaser . &1 Pm 

nek played upon him. Snch artists 


■St in the oirecuon oi 
Gneco-Koman ware. \ eotce s t ill turns out J 
Venetian glass while German and Bohemian w 
of the best periods is still made ia Hamburg 
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Notes 


Can India Supply a Qualified Electorate ? 

Mr Lionel Curtis writes in The Problem 
of the Commonwealth 

In India the rule of law i* firmly e*tabli»hed lt» 
maintenance 13 a trust which rests oa the government 
of the Commonwealth until such time as there art 
Indians enough able to discharge it lodia may con 
tain leaders qualified not only to make but also tQ 
administer the laws but she will not be r pe for 
self government until she contains an electorate qual 
fied to recognize those leaders and place them is 
office From its nature national selt-gorsrnment 
depends, not upon the handful of public men needed 
to supply cab nets and parliaments but on the electo- 
rate on the fitness of a sufficient proportion of the 
peopli ttfemseiVes ibcrioose ruitrs acrtf to rale Sued 
men there are already but not in auffic eat numbers 
to aitum* the control of Ind an affa rs (P 207) 

Mr Curtts is not unwilling to admit 
that India may contain 1 rulers able to 
rule,” though 4 not in sufficient numbers’ , 
the difficulty which he raises is the absence 
ol a sufficiently large and qualified elector 
ate ' to recognise those leaders and place 
them in office ’ Let us sec whether we are 
not yet fit immediately to take the Best 
step towards really representative and res 
pousible self government Mr Curtis needs 
reminding that countries which arc now 
self governing like* England, Canada 
or Germany, did not, when they started 
on thecarecr of self rule, have an electorate 
sufficiently large and qualified to choose 
the leaders such as he requires India to 
show But it may be considered imperil 
nent on our part to suggest a comparison 
■with the earlier stages of self rule in in 
dependent or self ruling countries So, let 
us take the case of a country which is 
dependent like India _ ^ 

After a century and a ball of British rule 
m India, we shall be content to begin 
with wbat political rights the Filipinos 
possessed before the passage of the Jones 
Bilt m a modified form in 1916 , — and 
they have been under American rule for 
only 18 years These rights, obtained 
with 1 a nine years of the American occu 
pation will be understood from the 
summary of the Philippine constitution 
as described in the Statesman s Year Book 
for 1916, * which we gave in the Modern 

The Central Government in the Ph I Pp ne* i| com 
the Governor General who 11 the chief txecu 


2?er;ew for November, 1916, p 566 The 
Philippine electorate consisted of about 
200 000 persons, before the passage of the 
new law a few months ago The civic 
rights of the Filipinos have now been 
farther expanded and the new law will 
grant the voting rights to about 800,000 
men But we shall he content, as a begmn 
mg, with the rights enjoyed by the 200,000 
men before the passage of the new law 
The Filipinos are not a more intelligent 
and civilized people than the Indians, nor 
> ytre their ancestors more intelligent and 
civilized than ours Nor can it be said 
that, before the American occupation, they 
were more accustomed to civilized methods 
ol self government than ourselves The 
right to elect their legislators and rulers 
which they have hitherto exercised under 
American suzerainty can, therefore, be exer 
cised by us 

The population of the Philippine Island* 
is nine millions in round numbers We 
may take the male population to num 
her four and a half millions Thus the 
200 000 voters form a little more than 
4 4 per cent of the total male population 
Can the British provinces of India show at 
least 4 4 per Cent of adult males who are 
qualified to elect their rulers and Jegula 
tors ? That is the qaestion 
Mr Curtis says 

* The derate of polit cal power by a citizen malt 
obnouiiy depend on hi* fitne** to czercwe it. "The 

tire and president of the Phil pptne Commiition, nod 
tight Commbiloner*. three American* and fire Fll 
p no* The Phil ppine Comm »s on com ti tote* the 
Upper Haute and the elective Philippine Atieatbly the 
Lower Home of the Leg ilatlve body The member* 
of the Atsembly hold office for four year* and the 
Leeiilatare electa two Re* dent Commiiiloner* to the 
United State* who hold office for the lame term 
Tbeie nre member* of the Un ted State* Home Of 
Rcpmentative* with a voice bat not a TOtt The 
isiaod* are d tided into 30 province* of which 3 1 are 
rwnlsr and the re*t i pedal The Government of each 
of the regular province* i* vetted in a provincial 
board compoaed of a Governor and two roeah The 
Governor i* the chief executive of the province 
pm ding officer of the board lie and the vocal* 
the board are all elected by popular vote The 
Government of town* i» practically antonomoo*. 
offic alt being elected by the qualified voter* of ‘be 
munlcipalitie* and *ervfng lor fonryear*.’ 1 
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<3fgr« of fitness differs in individaals bat m practice 
there mint be some rough and ready tests sach as 
that of domicile age, property or education, by which 
it is determined 


200,000 Filipino voters form a little more 
than 4 4 per cent of the total male popu 
lation of the Philippine Islands The table 
given above shows that the most backward 
There would be no difficulty about the provinces of India contain that and more 
nght of domicile , as for age, that of legal than that proportion of adult males who 
majority will do , regarding property and can read and write and British India taken 
educational qualifications, there are free as a whole possesses adult literate males 
countries which insist on both, there are who are 8 6 per cent of the total number 
others which insist on neither, and there of males, ana they would certainly be able 
are some which insist on only one of the to exercise the right of voting at elections 


two 

Some countries (e g Austria Germany, France) 
have adopted the principle of what is often termed 
“manhood or universal snffrage i e , every male 
adult, not a criminal or a lunatic being entitled 
to a vote, but in all cases some further qualifications 
than mere manhood are required as In Austria a 
year's residence in the place of election or la France 
aits months residence. A common qualification is 
that the elector should be able to read and write 
This is icqmred in Italy and Portugal and some of the 
smaller European states m some states of the United 
States and in many of the South American republics — 
The Encyclopaedia Brltnnnica. 

A property qualification is required in 
many countries As it is not possible to say 
oflband how many men in India possess 
a certain fixed property qualification, 
we shall judge of the number of possible 
electors according to the qualifications of 
domicile, age, and education Indian males 
become adult at eighteen for many legal 
purposes But for the nght to vote, we 
shall take the age of majonty to be 20, as 
e g in Hungary, or 21, as in many 
countnes Let us now see how many 
literate males of the age of 20 and oyer 
each Bnttsh province contains, and what 
proportion of the total male population 
they constitute, according to the census of 
<1911 

Protmce ToL. =.*. P.rc^ 

1 tcrate 
Malt* to 
total. 


3 467 621 220 652 

ovngai .'3 365 225 2 3“ 2oO 

Bihar &. Orissa 16 859 929 1 008 137 


Btngal 


Bombay 
Banna 
C- P Brrar 
Madras 
K. V. F P 

vr 


Is&a 


" 10 245,847 021 301 

6 145 471 1S02S73 
6 930 392 356 257 

20 382 955 2 11:2 056 
1 182 102 53 244 

10 992 067 665 719 

24 641 631 109 09. 

4 213 4*0 10 500 263 


has been staled before that the 


as intelligently as voters of average intelli- 
gence in all free countnes and certainly 
m the Philippines It cannot be truthfully 
contended that our average of intelligence 
is lower than that in the least advanced of 
free countnes which possess some sort of 
representative self government If the 
Maons of New Zealand and th? Kaffirs and 
Hottentots can exercise the nght of 
voting why cannot .Indians ? There are 
in India many illiterate men who havfe 
shops of moderate dimensions and farms 
of moderate size, which they manage 
vuccessfully They should be entitled to 
the franchise There is not the least doubt 
that according to cither property oredu 
cational qualifications (as for example in 
Portugal, where if a man can read and 
wnte he need not have the property 
qualification), in addition to the qualifica- 
tions of age and domicile, there can be a 
sufficiently large electorate in every 
province of India Our people have been 
accustomed to representative methods in 
caste and rural organisations from time 
immemorial From social affairs to civic, 
the transition is not difficult of achieve 
ment , and elections in connection with 
village panchayat*, unions, municipalities, 
local boards, district boards, provincial 
councils and the imperial council hpve 
been accustoming people to elections We 
prefer not to refer here to the civic and 
political achievement of our forefathers 
The objection is -sometimef raised that 
what is possible in a small country, is not 
practicable in a large one But when our 
political critics have to deny that Indians 
are a nation, they assert that Bengal, the 
Punjab, Maharashtra, &.c , are distinct 
and separate countnes Uhy not, then, 
give ns the benefit of this assertion, and 
treat Bengal, &.c , as distinct entities ? 
The«e comparatively small tracts may 
then be made at least as autonomous as 
the Philippines were before the „ 
the new law . 
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Education as the Path to Freedom 

Mr Lionel Curtis says — 

' la the Dependencies a great majority of the citi 
zens arc not as jet capable of governing themselves, 
and for them the path to freedom is primarily a 
problem of education Even in their own local affairs 
they can only be made responsible in so far as they 
are fit for the charge It is the duty of those who 
govern them to do everything possible to fit them for 
Ft Bnt no power on earth can gir« self government 
to whole communities which are not yet equal to the 
task » (P 18) 

Education may here be taken to mean 
both general education and education in 
self government As regards general educa 
tion, America has done more in 18 years 
to educate the Filipinos than England has 
done to educate India in more than a 
century “Efficiency” stands in the way 
of the spread of education Even before 
the war, financial stringency has always 
been trotted out as an excuse for not do- 
ing all that is necessary for educational 
progress, though at the same time money 
has been found for other more expensive 
but less necessary things The Indian 
Civil Servants are the real rulers of India 
They do not like education Mr A W 
Ward, M a , Professor, Canning College, 
Lucknow, observed in a note which he 
submitted to the Royal Commission on the 
Public Services in India in 1913 — 

< We are all accustomed to hear civilians say that 
education has ruined tbe country This Is not true, 


Again — 

* The educational department is represented in the 

secretariat by the judicial secretary who is selected 

for this office from the d strict judges In consequence 
he has no knowledge of the administration of aihools 
for he has had do experience tthen therefore tbe 
director of public instruction sends up proposals to 
government, they are criticised on everything bnt 
expert lines by a man ignorant of educational prln 
ciples and without any practical exper ence As a 
result proposals are greatly delayed in execution, 
and frequently ao mutilated as to be quite different 
jn their operation from the original intention 

"The path to freedom” may lie through 
education, but sufficient education can be 
had in India only through freedom , unless 
we have self rule and can control tbe parse, 
we can never have sufficient education it 
is a perfect vicious circle Bureaucrats of 
the Indian Civil Service do not include an 
entirety literate India in their scheme of 
things , for they know that an educated 
nation will not tolerate the possession by 
them of exclusive privileges As Prof Ward 
says in tbe aforesaid note 


That Service is a compact body of men all ap- 
pointed under exceptionable terms of tenure of ap- 
pointment, free of any period of probation In thi 
country, and highly disciplined and organised. Is i 
not likely that such a body Will pnt its privileges. It 
emoluments its prestige and it* power of dominate 
before its duties and its sense of public service to till 
country ? 

In education in self government nisi 
America has done mpre for tbe Filipino: 
in 18 years than England has done for thi 
Indjaris in more than a hundred years 
Self government can be learnt only m the 
school of self government As Mr Curtn 
himself observes, “the exercise of responst 
bility tends to increase fitness for exercis* 
mg it As every one finds in his own ex 
penence, it is in having to do things that a 
man learns how to do them and develops 
a sense of duty with regard to them And 
that is why political power is and ought 
to b- extended to whole classes of citizens, 
even when their knowledge and sense ol 
responsibility is still imperfectly develop- 
ed “ This has been done in the Philippines, 
but not in India 

In a pamphlet entitled "What should 
our Attitude as Christians be to Indian 
Nationalism ,” Mr hdwyn Bevan says — 

In all true learn ng the pupil is active a s well as the 
master No one could learn to pa ut il the teacher 
held bis hand all tbe time and moved it without the 
learner s will The learner has to try for himself nod 
make his m stakes And the more he learns tbe more 
independent he becomes of the teacher Some old 
philosopher *a d I am teaching ray pupils to do 
without me Ofcourse if Indians are allowed to act 
in any department of government on tbeir own 
initiative and on their own respons b lity they will 
sometimes make a mess of It It Is like a child learn 
mg to walk— it is only by tumbl ng that anyone 
learns to walk unsupported The parent who with 
draws bis authority in order to leave Scope for fats 
child s free personality has -often to be prepared to tfee. 
the cb Id go wrong Some parents cannot bring tbem-f 
selves to that .But wiser parents know the time for 
each successive enlargement of theirchildren a freedom 

Though it is rather funny to sugg"st 
that Indians are still like children {earning 
to walk, the principle that it is only res- 
ponsibility which fits mea for it is sound 
As for the possibility of our sometimes 
“making a mess of it,” have not some 
free and independent and strong nations 
made a mess of it in recent years and 
months, not once or twice, bat oftener ? 

Alleged insufficiency of “rulers 
able to rule ” 

Mr Curtis says that m India there are 
already “rulers able to rale,” but not in 
safficient numbers How does he know ? 
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|a whatJnad of duties, civil or military, 
«ave Indiana been given a fair chance to 
prove their capacity, to which they have 
not proved equal ? It is the misfortune of 
dependent peoples that the proof of their 
fitness is made to depend upon the certi- 
orate of their foreign rulers, whose occupa- 
tion would be gone, at any rate to a 
extent, if they gave that certificate. 
The Philippine JRerieiy says : — 

Dependent peoples are always looked upon by 
westerners as short of qualifications , and, whatever 
taeir actual merits may be, they (their merits') are 
lost light of under cover of such advisably prevailing 
belief that they (said people) are short of qtiahfica 
(ions. 

Their failures are magnified, and their successes 
ointtmted. Them fadnres are theirs, and their 
•accesses not theirs, and the latter are necessarily 
the work of their masters 

The mistakes of independent peoples are not 
mistakes to them ; bat the same mistakes, if made 
by dependent peoples even in the mioimam degree, 
are considered mistakes in the maximara degree, 
deserving the most spiteful condemnation,— the result 
of their alleged lack of qualifications, character or 
what not. 

Besides, dependent peoples are not in a position 
to act for themselves s for others act for them— those 
who, for one reason or another in one way or 
another, have assumed responsibility for their 
tatetage— and are always discriminated against, 
and subject to tbe pleasure of their masters whose 
convenience must obtain 

On the other hand, an Independent people are free 
from outside prejudices, none cares to waste tune 
searching for their virtues and vices, and they are 
perse considered as fully qualified people, particularly 
If before and behind them big modern guns can 
deafenmgly roar defensively and offensively 

An Assumption and a Pretension* 

When we express a desire for self rule, it 
is generally assumed that we want to cut 
off all political caanecticra with. England ; 
^though it has been made clear again and 
again that, whatever the remote and ulti- 
mate resu/tof the attainment of self-rule by 
us may be, the-djrect and immediate object 
of our noiitical endeavours is a position 
vrkhta the British Empire similar to thpt of 
the self-governing dominions. This wrong 
assumption is to be found” in two recent 
publications Thus it is observed in Mr. 
Edwyn Bevan’s pamphlet “lVfcat sfiouM 
onr Attitude as Christians be to Indian 
Nationalism " ; — 

It by our leaving India to-morrow India could start 
*** *elf-governmg community, we ought to leave 
•vr to-morrow. But it is practically certain that if 
tbe foreign rale were withdrawn from lodm at this 
r “°^ n t Indian native rule would not bare ibr degree 
At tfuaeacy necessary to make free India a “going 
concern'' amongst the cations of the world. The more 
A ober -minded even of Indiana admit that the first 


remit of the withdrawal of the English would be 
ebao* 

But does not tbe writer know that we 
do not want Englishmen “to leave India to- 
morrow" 7 As the equivalent of the untold 
weal thandotherad van tages which England 
has been deriving from her connection 
with India, we want Englishmen to help ns 
to do without them more and more. We 
do not w ant to be in tutelage for ever. We 
want an acceleration of the pace of our 
political progress. * 

Mr. Lionel Curtis says in Tbe Problem 
of tbe Commonwealth: 

“Not one of them [British ministers] would venture 
to say that either of these countries [India and Egypt] 
no be left to shift for itself or coaid even be placed, 
for the preseat, ta the same position as Canada or 
Australia. Responsible leaders ot the national party 
in India would scarcely repudiate this view, ana any 
proposal to deal with India now as the Transvaal 
and Free State were dealt with in 190? would strike 
some if not all of them with dismay They vrotild 
say that, whatever tbe rate of tbe progress to be 
made in that direction, tbe final authority In Indian 
affairs most remain, for the present, where it now 
rests " [The italics are ours ] 

Here the author has mixed up two dificr- 
ent propositions One is to leave India to 
shift for herself, and the other is to give 
her self rule, similar to, though it may not 
be identical with, that of the self governing. 
Dominions. The first is not our demand, 
and therefore it ought not to be assumed 
as if it were We can no more at present 
nhift for ourselves than the Dominions in 
tbeir present condition can do so. Can 
Australia, left to herself, defend herself 
against a hostile .Japan ? Can Canada, 
left to herself, maintain^ an independent 
political existence against an inimical 
\Sv?A.vrJi ‘c>Vh,\.v.‘h ^ _ _ ‘ 

The real attitude of Indians to the 
British Empire is clear to those foreigners 
who have no axes to grind and who take 
an unselfish interest in our aflairs. For 
'instance, the Rev. J. T. Sunderland of 
America says : — 

“While India wants freedom to shape her own 
affairs her wisest minds do not desire separation 
from England They keeogoue many strong ties 
between the two countries wh»ch they would notsee 
broken. W bile they nee determined not roach longer 
to lie prostrate beneath England a fret, Ibey would 
gladly stand by her side, arm In arm with her, fimly 
united for grtat ends of mutual welfare and mutual 
strength An Anglo-Indian Empire «s one of the 
splendid possibilities of the future, binding Britain 
and her colonies and her great Asiatic posret non into 
a powerful world spanning federation of free people*. 
Something like this is the dream c f India's greatest 
leader* at it is also the dream of not A few of Britain's 
most far-seemg nurds ” « 
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As to the second proposition, we do 
tbiak that India can at present be placed in 
the same position os Canada and Australia, 
We do not look forward to it with the 
least dismay. We should like very much to 
know the names of the “responsible leaders 
of the national party in India" who 
would be dismayed at the prospect. 

Mr. Edwyn Bevan observes 

'‘It could hardly be right for us to fake a course 
[re, withdrawal from India] which would entail dis- 
tress upon millions for whom we have made ourselves 
responsible simply because some hundreds of men in 
the country tell us they would like it “ 

The underlying suggestion here is that 
Englishmen rule India and do not want 
immediately to withdraw from India pri- 
marily and chiefly, if not entirely, because 
they want to save ns from the miseries of 
chaos. While we are by no means blind to 
the advantages of peace and order, our 
view is that the presence of Englishmen 
in India, whatever its advantages to us, 
is not in pursuit of a philanthropic enter- 
prise. Englishmen are in India primarily 
and chiefly because it is a paying business 
to be here. “The White Man’s Burdea” 
consists of gold nuggets. The benefits de- 
rived by us from his presence are by-pro- 
ducts, though like many other by-products 
they may be very valuable. 

We do not mean to suggest that not a 
single Englishman has realised England's 
mission in India and acted accordingly. 
It wpuld be contrary to the troth to do so. 

Political Philanthropy. 

We read in The Problem of the Common- 
wealth : — 

“The task of preparing for freedom the races which 
cannot as yet govern ihemselves is the supreme duty 
of those who can. It is the spiritual end for which the 
Commonwealth exists, and material order is nothing 
except as a .means to it The burden* of achieving 
It cannot be limited to the people of the Untish Isles 
To be carried to an issue, it must be assumed by all 
the Dominions fit for self-government The heritage 
of freedom cannot be wrapped in a napkin, nor buried 
in tbe field of those who are beirs to it It can only 
be kept where boldly lent, increased by usury, and 
spread to the uttermost parts of the earth." 

This sounds loftily philanthropic. But 
bow have the colonists performed their 
duties in this respect ? In Canada and Aus- 
tralasia, the aborigines arc everywhere in 
a hopeless minority ; in fact, in some 
parts, e. g, Tasmania, they arc non- 

• "The White Man's Burden '* Editor, if. It. 


existent It is, therefore, not necessary 
to give any detailed description of the 
political status of the aborigines in 
Canada and Australasia. It is in the Union 
of South Africa that the aborigines are in 
a majority in every province. Out of ft 
total population of 5,973,394 only 
1,276,242 are Europeans. Let us see how 
the lofty principles enunciated by Ur. 
Curtis have been followed there. The 
Senate consists of forty members, 8 being . 
nominated by the Governor-General in 
Council, and 32 elected. Out of the eight 
nominated members, four are “selected for 
their acquaintance with the reasonable 
wants and wishes of the coloured races." 
But even these four are Europeans, as 
“each senator must be a British subject of j 
Europeaa descent." The House of Assem- 
bly consists of 130 members, each of whom 
“must be a British subject of European 
descent." "As population increases the 
total number of members may be raised to 
150. The seats allotted to each province 
are determined by its number of European 
male adults as ascertained by a quinquen- 
nial census,” thus no regard being paid to 
the number or existence of the “natives," 
though they form an overwhelming major- 
ity of the population. The qualifications 
of parliamentary voters arc also worthy of 
note. “In the Transvaal and Orange Free 
State provinces the franchise is restricted 
to white adult male British subjects " In 
Natal "coloured persons are not by name 
debarred from the franchise but they are 
in practice excluded.’’ In the Cape pro* 
vince no colour bar exists only as regards 
voters. Here the number of registered elec- 
tors in 1907 was 152,135, of whom over 
20,000 were non-Europeans. It should?" 
however, be remembered that there are 
2,564,965 inhabitants in Cape Colony of 
whom only 582.377 are Europeans. 
Another fact to be specially noted is that 
even the right to vote enjoyed only by some 
"natives" in this province is grudged, a* 
the following passage from the Encyclo- 
paedia Britanmca will show : — 

“In January 1935 an intercolonial native affair* 
commission reported on the native question as it affect* 
ed South Africa as a whole, proposals being made for 
an alteration of the laws in Cape Colony respecting the 
franchise exercised by the natives In the opinion of 
the commission the possession of the franchise by the 
Cape natives under existing conditions was sure to 
create in time an intolerable situation, and was»o 
unwise and dangerous thing The commission pro- 
posed separate voting by natives only for a fixed num 
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bw of member! of the legislature— the plan adopted ia 
Kerr Zealand with the Maori voters. The pn«te*M 
position of the Cape native was seen to be an obstacle 
to the federation of South Africa. The discu 
which Mowed, based partly on the reports tMt we 
ministry contemplated disfranchising the native*, » 
however, to no immediate results." 

This shows the boasted political Philan- 
thropy of the colonists in »ts true Ug • 
As Mr. Polak has dwelt on the Astatic 
exclusion policy in onr last nn ®° . . 

Tefrain from referring to it as an additional 
proof. 


A Folio Analogy- 

Tie Problem of the Common"'*™ 
cootaim the following passage, f BP.^e 
of the alleged self-imposed mission of tne 
colonists to enfranchise us whtc 
examined in the precious note : 

h,ShS!»d.?fh.^«^^ 1 >USd*5 

■^jssiaa'ss 

and needs to b: developed by eierose.^ ^ m , he 
easier and safer to country like New 

practice of self-govemm * A[ lCX 7 And so it 

Sexl.od f”- “ .*?% £’ merer, put 

follow* that in the great p be nude, if 


SS«rt« »« J °« Hr th " r 

menu** - - •• 


As the number ol Europeans in Sooth 

P* 3 ? 3 S in a ve y small minority m 

to nat/res is V argcr ‘ wh ^ c drfSe the curi- 
SoatbAfrica; ro«n schooling in other 

ons principle that, uni ment requires 

arts, schooling m sell g . raa st be 

that the number of the teacnere to hl j 
IfoVrnM^nn. cant, £*£ 

sdf.gQxeroment only hopeless minority 
these learners ore too nt-ely even in the 
nod are not lo the ' c “‘„ 5/ e pnvileged 
distant future ‘o endanger the pne A 
position of the Europeans in any 
of self-government! 


Rut supposing New Zealand is a better 
trafnlngTound^han South Africa, does 
tot S that in the latter country no 
trainings a!/ in self-government is .to be 
L;« n to the natives ? . For, except in the 

Clape province, the natives nowhere have 

the vote in South Africa, and even in Cap 
Colony the franchise has been sought to be 
Sken away from them ; ami in no pro- 
vince can they become senators or mem- 

bersofthe House of Assembly. 

Let as, however, suppose that the 
Colonists are selfless missionaries and 
teachers of self-government to the natives. 
The European colonists in. New Zealand 
are able to give the aboriginal Maoris 
training in self-rnle because they are 
neighbors and because the former out. 
number the latter. What the author says 
means then that, for the purpose of teach- 
£g the art of self-rule, (1) Europeans are to 
occupy the same territory as the natives, 
ihe two classes being thus permanent 
neighbors, and (2) the Europeans are to be 
numerically superior to the natives. Now, 
in India Europeans arc not and cannot be 
the permanently settled neighbors of the 
Indians. How then can tlie proposed 
schooling be given to us even if the colo- 
nists were to be jointly responsible with ■ 
the Britishers lor our government? Ob; 
vioosly, in the author’s opinion, Mil- 
government cannot be taught from a dt*-.. 
tance or by deputing an adequate number 
,r if it mold be. the 


..... -eputing v. rv;: 

of competent teachers. ^ If it coma be, the 
New Zealanders 


New Zealanaers could have taught the 
South African natives and the Indians the 
art of self-government by telepathy or by 
means of correspondence schools. As re- 
gards the second condition, viz., that the 
Europeans are to be more numerous than 
the "natives”, this would be utterly impos- 
sible in -India even if the entire sixty mil- 
lions of the white people inhabiting the 
British empire were able to emigrate to and 
settle in India. We should still be more 
than five times as numerous as the whites. 

When, tberelore. the author says that 
because the Maori Inhabitants of New 
Zealand have got votes under the white 
colonial rule, Indians also will get the fran- 
chise under the proposed rule of the colo- 
nists, he sets up an entirely false analogy. 

Nor is he right in thinking that we are 
as backward in the art of self-government 
and in civilization as the Kaffirs, the Bush- 
men, the Hottentots, the Zulus nnd the 
Maoris. Men who propose to run th* 
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whole empire should know something D f the Onion Parliament. ‘j/m are to deal &W/snH» 
the present ana past history 1 and condition tbe ol tin* country,’ said one represeutatlre, 

of the largest part of that empire before ^ hca ««°'d,ng to population we should jot* him 
Dresummc to teach ntWu p „ four fiftoi of the country, or at least a halt Iipware 

presuming to teacn ouiers we g0[ag to do tbat } . Aooihet , ai(J . *«* e ,&oaW 

r__ „ * *». . tell the native that this is~a white man's country, 

^ ignorance Or History. that he is not going to be allowed to bay or hire 

Grouping India, Egypt, the African Pro- Ian<1 bcre > an(1 tbat ,fbf wants to b- here at all he 
teefcorates, &c , together, Mr. Ltodel Curtis “ U5t be T , he °PP 0, ’te view obtained « 

is pleased to observe*— pression also, but not largely or with eqnal cmphani 

"Before these backward wees came mto touch ^nthropists who have 

wuh Europeans they had never realized self govern reduced the blacks to serfdom in their 
mem in the sense in which that term has beet] used ° wa lana want to govern India. Ought 
throughout this inquiry Such governments as they We not be thankful ’ 


The book which Air. Haigh has review- 
ed is in his opinion “clear, moderate and 
informing and quite obviously sincere," 
and “written with loyalty aad restraint." 

The author is himself, a South African 


had were unstable, and have always began 
disintegrate when exposed to the corroding action oi 
private adventurers from Europe :r search of wealth »’ 

Indeed! Evidently Mr Curtis has not 

heard of the republics, the kingdoms, and the -„ 1 1 „ J1I w 

Empireswhich existed in India for ages, long native of the Baralong tnbe.' 
before the private ad venturers from Europe Bj , h!tr ..a might 

10 search Of wealth set foot on Indian soil. orcharacter, he has attained to a position of consider 
able influence and responsibility in lus community 
An Example of Political Philanthropy in He I* editor of an Important native newspaper at 
' South Africa. Kimberly When, two years ago, the natives decided 

_ . . . . . . r , to send a deputation to E ngland to represent their 

Reviewing a book entitled “ Native Life feehng on the famous Land Act to the Colonial 
in South Africa” in the International Secretary and the British pubhc, he was naturally 
Renew of Missions, Mr. Henry Haigh cWn asoneofit.lcadmg members, in reading 
, , * ° Mr Plaatje a book, therefore, we are listening to a 

wmes • man who knows his people and is thoroughly 

It is a cry of pain, the cry not of an individual but trusted by them Probably no better man could be 
of a race That race has been for the most part found to expound native ideas and aeutiments on a 
Idyal and peaceable It la loyal to-day Bot it is inbject which has stirred them to the very depths 
perplexed by the action of the Union Parliament 

Suddenly and without seeming provocation, a Land President Wilson and the Filipinos.' 

Bill -was introduced whose Inevitable effect, apparently, , , , . - ^ „ 

mnst be to make the native a legal serf m his own The latest number of the Philippine He- 
land Tbat was bow the black people interpreted it VlCTY to ham] teJJs ns that “the Filipinos 
at t the time of Its introduction. That is how they J,ad been waiting for the result of the presi- 
S£b£t\S mrfSS , m *»«**» d«t.o„ latbeUmtri Slat,, wilh 
restrict, the ownership of land by the natives Out- the same anxiety and eagerness as lf_ it 


iiders might have supposed any sneh restriction tobe were the result of their own presidential 
qmte unnecessary Aretber **“ *" * *“* * * T TT ‘ ~ r " " 

black men to every white 


To^o^hhwngontside South AIn« It ubard to readily noticed There, on the nigh! ;rf 
understand the policy which dictated snch an Act Wednesday, the 8 th instant,— the next day 4 


after the election,— by_ the face of every 
member of the House it could at once be 


After "ail. the’ white p ; ople in that country have got 
to live with the blacks and would be hard pat to it 

f“ Q , th » t h ' WM d ,">’!r,' : ° B ° c f ' r ? d "f'“. 

place ought tb be found for them m the body politic the first returns indicated that President 
which would make them an element of strength and Wilson Was second in the race. On TharS- . 


which would make them an element of strength and Wilson Was second in the race. On ThurS- ( 
progress, not oruneasmew and peril ? .. . . day, when better returns were heard, to 

l,prep“;S".im the effect that Pres, dent Wileoo was pick- 
vapidly thau the whites, m what relation are they to mg up, _ every Representative showed 
stand to those who by education and experience are evident signs that he too, waspicking Up- 
their uatnraHeaders and governors? 'Is South Africa And whcn the fina j resn , fc wa3 knovrn , 


facts’ to" bV' regarded h i?p“’ petmtyno “as sons of both the Senate and the House broke forth 
bemplre, free to use the opportune— * *» 


— - z ~ iu rejoicings, and met together in joint 

soos but- aa servants permanently restated lotbeir sessi0n , on the morning Of the 14th in- 

politieal rights, Sn their possessions and opportoui tn r-ii . r... , 

e*? That .s the question fundamentally to debate BtanC » £ ° P ass the following 
all the controversy about the Land Act. Both Resolution of the Philippine legislature erprestfng 
frank expression dating the discussion in the satisfaction of the Filipino people npon the re- 
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election of the honorable Woodrow Wilson as 
president of the United States 

Rfiereas, The Honorable Woodrow Wilson has 
been reelected as President of the United States . and 
nhereas \s such President, the said Honorable 
Woodrow Wilson, in the message to the Congress of 
the United States and m his message to the Filipino 
people conveyed through the Governor General the 
Honorable Francis Barton Harrison, on the sixth of 
October, nine ten hundred and thirteen, has declared 
himself in favor of the independence of the Philip- 
pines , and 

Whereas His re-election means, among other 
things, the ratification, by the p-ople of the United 
States, olhls policy ia favor of the Philippines and 
the latter s ideals which policy he has proclaimed 
and sustained as the authoris'd leader of his people 
Aow therefore, 

The Senate and th* House of Representatives of the 
PhJippines in joint session assembled at the Marble 
Hall, lyantamtento. Resolved to express, as they do 
hereby express, the genuine satisfaction with which 
the Filipino people have received the news of the 
reelection of the Honorable Woodrow Wilson os 
President of the United States 
Adopted, November 15, 1916 
Tins sort of rejoicing on the part of a 
dependent people is not common The 
Filipinos rejoice because they have good 
reasons to look upon President Wilson as 
a man who “will firmly stand by them 
and guide them to the goal, with all due 
safeguards for themselves, with futl honour 
to America, and to the united good of 
mankind and the dependent peoples of the 
East and elsewhere ” 

The attitude of the Filipinos may be 
contrasted with the attitude of the Bengalis 
to Lord Ronald shay, their Governor elect 


Responsible Government in the 
Philippines _ 

It gives us great pleasure to learn from 
the Philippine Review that 

A government directly responsible to the people 
■has lust been ere .ted in accordance with the powers 
vested .n the Philippine Legislature by the new organic 
act of the Ph hppmes Hereafter, the people w, II 
receive fall account of the administration of its affairs 
and no further antagonism between themselves and 
the officials of the government will be passible the 
party in power will rule and the departmental pobc.es 
«t.h, ,dm....tr.t.o» -Jl ta 
departmental ”" a ,”d office -releeted 

pre.„l,„ s Pariy ka' teenjn! , trm „f offi e ..II 

from men of that pfty a l sIatlve i er m of office 

be for three years only. -the S recognitlon here 

Public opinion will be g iven m the lm^usee 

after tL new form o gunmen, .', 

Of Speaker 0 >mena, will be a emswn K“ 

*snse of duty and to their coascien P 
This last observation is 
worthy to be talen note of by the people 
and rulers of India 


Secret of a Nation’* Ability to stand 
on its own legs. 

The Indian Home Ruler haa generally 
to answer two questions: (1) Can India 
stand on her own legs now ? (2) Will India 
ever be able to stand on her own legs ? 
The Filipinos have also to answer similar 
questions. Their reply can be gathered 
from the following paragraphs reproduced 
from the Philippine Review : 

Quite often, when the question lof our final inde- 
pendence is taken up officially and privately, many 
ask what will become of u» when left alone to stand 
by ourselves Under the present circumstances we 
have to admit that the question is not altogether un- 
warranted Hoivever, sooner or later, the dependent 
relation of America to the Philippine] shall terminate, 
—delayed perhap, only for such length of time as may 
be necessary for the establishment of our own govern- 
ment on a safe basis , and alone, on our own feet, we 
shall stand in the enjoyment of the blessings, as well 
as all the other sequelae of the new political status we 
have so dearly won. 

The Philippines is now practically beginning its 
intern uionUntercojrse and sooner or later will have 
to face more serious situations of an international and 
more complica'ed character It undoubted'y has its 
place of honor i » history but, like all other countries, 
St has to earn and keep it, tbit we may honorably 
enjoy it. We must, for our part, be determined to 
earn and keep that place for our dear Philippines, un- 
less we are willing to waive our right to it It looks 
now as if the Orient is going to be the ifietd for the 
settlement of future international complications after 
the present war, and one way or another the Philip, 
pines will be affected by them * 

On the other hand, we cannot foretell what onr 
future will be Over one hundred years ago, with the 
exception of the Earl of Aranda, no one believed that 
the United States would be what she is now A little 
over fifty years since, Japan was not what she is today 
in the concert of world powers Bulgaria was rather 
a negligible unit. The Philippines is now very ad- 
vantageously started out, with the varied and wide 
experience of nations at her command, on the road of 
progress , and, no matter how small and weak we may 
be today, no on,e can tell that we are not going to 
stand high, in the Oriental community at least To 
our good fortune, the scientific exploits of the present 
war are teaching us howto practically overcome the 
main difficulties and odds small island nations used 
to begin with We have the latent means and the 
resources therefor What we need is self reliance 
and the wit to know and acknowledge what we are, 
with all our weaknesses, and shortcomings as well as 
our relative position in the Orient , and then the de 
ternwnition, stamina, backbone— gnt—to make good 
Empty speeches, mere party satisfactions are of no 
avail We should stick to facts, with complete dis- 
regard to self and selfish interests This would mean 
concerted action by the individual and the commnmty 
that the Philippines may be ready to meet and honor 
the requirements and consequences of her new Ufe 

Self-confidence is the first requisite for success. 

It should be remembered that the people 
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justified m expecting the Government to 
mlopt > preventive measures on n more 
extensive scale after the war, making them 
a first charge on the public revenue. 

Political Usrfst and Economic 
Conditions. 

To the same Association he made n sort 
Of confession of faith regarding the genesis 
of political unrest when he said : “I share 
with you the belief that political unrest 
can often be traced to economic condi- 
tions.” This is a sound proposition, which 
the Viceroy evidently lost sight of when 
prescribing to the Indian Association their 
duty in connection with the eradication 
ol anarchism 

Tub Bengali Double Company. 

His observations on the Bengali Double 
Company make pleasant reading. 

Recruits are Hill offering themselves for service 
and those enlisted are reported to be malting satisfac- 
tory progress in their training I am informed that 
the Bengali recruits are keen and smart, and that their 
r-onddet has been all ihat could be desired I hope 
that the Bengali Double Company will soon be re- 
tted fit for service, and that it will .not be long 
fore it is given an opportunity of displaying its 
soldierly qualities in the field and thus just fymg the 
favourable impressioos already formed olits work 

Europeans and Indian Aspirations. 

In the course of his reply to the address 
of the European Association the Viceroy 
made „ some statesmanlike observations 
on the proper attitude of Europeans to the 
aspirations of the people of India. 

There is a great awakening of self consciousness in 
the ancient races among whom our lot is cast. This 
is largely due to the traditions of our own country and 
to teachings for which we oursehes are responsible. 
The seed we have planted is growing very rapidly and 
has now become a strong tree, and though we may 
sometimes think its growlh strange, because it is not 
precisely the same as our own growth, yet we should 
regard these conditions with interest and sympathy, 
and the words you have used encourage the hope that 
jour Association will not lim'f its activities to the 
pursuit of communal Interests, but that you recognise 
that the strength of the British Empire lies not in the 
assertion of special privileges out rather in the ability 
she has so often shown in the past to understand and 
enter into the natural aspirations of the various 
peoples who form part other wide dominions. - 
Reply to tiib Indian Association. 
Smooth phrases may be deceptive, 
though they may not be meant to deceive ; 
^whereas there is no mistaking the meaning 
plain speech. That is why we consider 
Viceroy's reply to the address of the 


Indian Association most satisfactory, for 
it was a very plain^poken utterance. 
Anarchical Crime. 

That Association had said : — 

We deplore the anarchical crimes, which represent- 
a passing state of things confined to a handful of men 
*nd which, having their roots in political and econo- 
mic causes, wilt, we arc confident, disippear with the 
adoption of healing measures stimulating our material 
prosperity and diflusing broadcast the blessings of 
mifulnesi and conientment. < 

The Viceroy said in reply : — 

You deplore the anarchical crimes which hive of 
recent years const tuted such a blot upon ibe fair 
name ol Bengal. I welcome that sentiment and 
gladly recognise that the heart of the great mass of 
th^ieople is sound, but this cancerous growth exists, 
and if it is only a passing state of things, as you 
suggest, it is taking a good many years to pass. Nor 
can I see at present any visible symptoms of natural 
decay We hive, I am tbinkful to say, been able 
seriously to check its progtess, and this is largely due 
to the courage and skill of those members of the police . 
service who have had the unpleasant task of dealing 
with this particular form of crime They are mainly 
your own countrymen and their gallantry fills me with 
admiration and constitutes an example of which every 
Bengali may well be proud 

His Excellency drily observed that if 
anarchism “is only ‘a passing state of 
things, it is taking a good many years to 
pass.” As “passing" is a relative term and 
as the causes of anarchism are serious, per- 
haps it is not staying longer m our coun- 
try than similar political maladies in other 
countries, though w e should sincerely rejoice 
in its early disappearance. For instance, 
we find from the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
that Fenianism arose in 1858, and its 
name had become practically obsolete only 
in 1877 when Michael Davitt was released 
on ticket of leave. We say only its name,' 
because the “Irish Republican. Brother- 
hood” and other organizations in Ireland 
and abroad carried on the same tradition 
and pursued the same policy in later years 
The rebellious factor of the Sinn Fein 
movement, which was irf evidence only 
lately, is Feuianism under a new name ; 
and, as every student of contempornty 
history knows, Sinn Fein is still very much 
alive and has gained a new accession of 
strength from Lord Lansdowne's successful 
efforts to prevent a solution and settlement 
of the Irish problem. 1 .' , 

' Another example, that of Nihilism in 
Russia, may be cited. Our authority, again, 
is the Encyclopaedia Britahnicn. Aibili'm 
originated in tne early years of the reign 
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of Tsar Altrander II, between 1S35 nnd ; 
( 1800, and had not died out even so late 
'as the opening years of tlie 20 th century. 

As anarchism in Bengal is not so senons 
and powerful a ‘movement os Ii r*Sh 1* * 

anisms r and rebellious Sinn Fein, * 
Russian' Nihilism, it ‘.is expecUd to w 
fetter years to pass - nway -than sinnlnr 
movements elsewhere. For k nn S & , 

such a result, Government and t P P_ 
will have to co-operate. Tho ig J® verthe . 
ment do not acknowledge it, 1 ^ 

less fact that it is , P**?* £ anarchism 
attitude of the Bengal public to “" nr ^ " 

that the executive and the police have 
been able seriously to check p R : a jj 

The Viceroy’s praise of the » ^ 
police in this connection J s ^ are of 
1 the public are also entitled therefore, 

the credit. His E , xe ^ ) l ' t J hc h heart of the 
rightly admitted that W * ^ if thc 

country is sound. If **■. L^fl^nnathv of the 
active, though secrc : , t he an ar- 


A “CA.NCEROCS GROWTH”. h 

When thc Viceroy 8 ? 0 h c h ° f u “ t t dJvci? ; 
as a “cancerous ' (k . K . rm it.t, :l ; to , 

npt coinpanson. Wcmnyoc are , 

remind him that they a rc apt to 1 

removed . by ^ the : su g t some other 

return either at the sa the snr . 

part.' J,t B d "almg with anarchism 

gical method ol neauug ^ t)M pur . 

a cafe thUh ft is undoubtedly 
considered one of the methods. 

Internments. 

' With regard to the internments Bis 
Excellency said of Jndll lt 

In Ae'interesw oj *he peace ^ of the con- 

has been ^ you may f«l »■«*»* 

spiralois of their hb^iy. ' y e Y on mere suspicion but 
this action has «°* H'l RU ,u y participation. Y° ur 
on a firm assurance of ^ y c ar m.chael, has per 
Governor, His E*te\le^y Lo^ ^ m ^ 0 se J ar '" s ® 3 
sonally investigated each alwa ys myself wmm 

which have eometorn^ ^ 

editepip*!”' 1 ?® h ( Lor d Carmichael 
The information the case of 

has personally . '“ T Mtv J r to been withheld 
' every detenu has B toM „ s m one ofhM 
from the public- Be ffio , r „ bo was Bt 


prodigiously ™moJ- 

As for tlie i that tlie proofs ol the 
m, W the detenus arc not such as can be 
R« llt ?,Sn^ a legal tribunal, we -cannot 
sa^thaf they* amount to more than “mere 
suspicion.” 

calde^eloprnent’is omfof’lh^roads^ilmag 

IX SSSKS’^t observe t- 

wmmm 

f 

t 

s 

ly We do not know- why the Viceroy 
spoke "with such marked emphasis when 
he said that “the prevalence of anar- 
chical crime will not be «garded as a 
lis ground for political progress. No doubt 
some Anglo-Indian papers have sometimes 
, it written as if the constitutional party, in 
on- India had been, like highwaymen, pointing 
hat the pistol of anarchism at the head of 
bot Government and saying, stand and 
oor deliver’ the political'll ghts we want. Such 
■'f s insinuations are unworthy of serious reft- 
mn tation. It is to be hoped that His Excellen- 
cy does not give credence to them. . , 

...» J it is not usual for the sanitary commis- ( 
of sioner of a country to say that so long as 
ield a particular disease prevails, its prevalence 
f his will not be regarded as a ground for ap- 
“fit plying one of the indirect remedies. - How- , 
rork ever, we shall he happy where • 
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disappears, whatever the methods adopted 
for its extermination. And we shall fully 
appreciate political progress, whenever it 
may come,— before or after the death of 
anarchism. 

History tells us that political reform has 
been one of the causes of the weakening 
and ultimate disappearance of "the physi- 
cal force party” in countries where they 
have made their appearance. In England 
the several Reform Acta, the abolition of 
the corn laws, and other progressive 
measures were, no doubt, obtained by 
constitutional agitation, but there 
occurred also riots and disordcrsnnd, some- 
times, bloodshed, ns contemporaneous 
events, with which the agitators were not 
connected. These manifestations of law- 
\eaawwa twwVJ. woA. hie. wsl oa cea&wws. te 
delaying or obstructing reforms, because 
England was a free country When there 
is no outward symptom of an inward poli- 
tical malady, when public life presents a 
smooth and contented appearance, change 
19 opposed by the powers that be on the 
ground of its not being required. When 
there are such symptoms m the shape of 
some kind9 of lawlessness or other, change 
is opposed on the ground that it would be 
construed as weak yielding to physical 
force, and would thus encourage acts 
of lawlessness Advocates of progress 
have in many countries been placed bet- 
ween the horns of this dilemma occa- 
sionally. There have thus always been 
those who have thought that any re- 
forms introduced after the occurrence 
of riots, assassination, & c., would be 
interpreted as a sign of weakness and as . 
yielding to the forces of disorder. There 
have been in the past and there will be in 
'the future men to put such construction on 
reforms, and to ascribe to fear and weak- 
ness what is really the outcome of wisdom 
and strength, but there have also been 
statesmen who have had the strength and 
wisdom to disregard such interpretations. 
For instance, wefincLit stated in , the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica in connection 
with a Fenian outrage : “This outrage, 
for which Michael Barrett suffered the 
death penalty, powerfully influenced W. E- 
Gladstone in deciding that the Protestant 
Church of Ireland should be disestablished 
ns a concession to Irish disaffection." 

( Yol. X, p. 255. ) The last sentence of the 
article, on Nihilism in the same work of 
reference runs as follows : “The revelation* 


ary propaganda- temporarily led to a 
serious situation in the early years of th< 
reign of Tsar Nicholas II, but a new era 
opened for Russia with the inauguration 
of parliamentary government." (Yol, 
XIX, p. G88 ) 

Examples may be multiplied, but we 
will content ourselves with only one more, 
taken from the same ordinary schoolboy’s 
work of reference from which we have 
quoted so often already in the present 
issue 

"In 1837 a few Trench Canadians In Lowef 
Canada, led by Loan Joseph Pflpioean, took tip arms 
with the wildjdea of establishing 1 a Trench republic 
on the St Lawrence in the .same year William 
Lyon Mackenzie led a similar armed revolt in llppet 
Canada against the domination of the ruling official 
dom, called, with little reason, the “FdnnJy 
Compact-" Happening as these revolt did., just at 
the time of Queen Victoria s accession, they attracted 
wide attention, and in 1838 the Carl of Durham was 
sent to govern Canada and report on the aflai» of 
British North America. Clothed as he was with large 
powers, he undertook in the interests of leniency 
and reconciliation to banish, witbont triaf, some 
leaders of the rebellion in Lower Canada. Foe 
this reason, be was censored at home and be 
promptly resigned But bis Report, published 
in the following year, is a masterly survey of the 
situation and included recommendations that 
profoundly influenced the later bistbry of Canada, 
lie recommended the union of the two Canadian 
Provinces at once, the ultimate union of all British 
North America and the granting to this large state of 
full self government The French element he thooght 
a menace to Canada’s future, and partly for this 
reason he desired all the provinces to unite so that 
the British element should be dominant J 

“To carry out Lord Durham s policy the British 
Government passed in 1840 an Act of Union joining 
Upper aod Lower Canada nnd sent out as governor 
Charles Poulctu Thomson, who was made Baron 
Sydenham aod Toronto In the single parliament 
each province was equally represented " VoL 
V, pp 1G8-158 

We tbiok the punishment of per?- 
bods judicially proved guilty, keeping 
watch on real suspects, and educational, 
economic and political reform, are the 
means of eradication of anarchism which 
should go together. If the peace and 
progress of the country can de secured by 
the adoption of the right means, it does 
not matter what a few decadent persons 
think of the reasons why such means were 
adopted. Men who possess information 
and are capable .of calm judgment think 
that the British Empireneed not be afraid 
pf the anarchists were they even ten time* 
as strong as they are. _ 

Denunciation. _ _ , 

His Excellency spoke of denunciation 0* 
anarchism as the only means which otir 
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pabhc men and the p rcsg C an adopt 

P at e ad to the revolution ary 
ffropaganaa by cutting oft at its source 
"j®* streamlet of recruits. Spontanebus 
ononaahon has its value. It helps in 
gating an atmosphere of disapproval of 
anarchism. The indigenous Press in India 
aas . denounced these crimes again and 
®?ain. ^ So have our public men. The de- 
nunciation was naturally most vigorous 
anarchism first made its appearance, 
ine present viceroy being new to this 
country does not know all this. 

We think, however, that something 
“lore than denunciation is necessary. Rea- 
soned disapproval is of greater efficacy 
■nan the mechanical and monotonous 
'’“petition of denunciations. Patting an 
:pd to the perennial economic and poli- 
tical sources of discontent, thereby taking 
:he wind out of the sails of the anarch- 
sts, ig essentially necessary. Above all. 
t 1 3 necessary to create reasoned and 
r nct-groundcd hopefulness in young minds, 
to take the place of despondency. Youth 
has to be convinced by the logic of experi- 
tnce that constitutional agitation is a true 
means of political progress. 

We read in the Encyclopaedia Britonnica 
that soon after the foundation of the 
Fenian Brotherhood, “the movement was 
denounced by the priests of .the Catholic 
Church.” But that did not kill it, though, 
of course this denunciation produced borne 
good result. 

The Pace op India’s Progress. 

Regarding the pace of India’s political 
progress Lord Chelmsford observed : 

__ ..The growing self-respect and self consciousness 
other people are plants that we oursehes haie water- 
ed, and if lhe blossom is not always what we expect 
it is not for us to blame the plant There are doubt- 
less some of you who think out footsteps halting and 
«»ur progress slow, hut I should be dishonest if I held 
out any hope that progress will be rapid Neither the 
British constitution nor the British temperament is 
fond hf catastrophic changes, nor ate such changes 
consistent with developments on sound and healthy 
lines Progress should be steady and sure, and in 
regard to it I believe that my views are in close har- 
mony with those of my predecessor who was so happy 
as to win the confidence of India, and, using Lord 
Dardinge's words, I hope some day to see India hold 
a position of equality amongst the sister nations of 
which the British Empire is composed. 

His Excellency himself, bis predecessor, 
the British constitution and the British 
temperament are, in his opinion, against 


yapid progress. The word "rapid," how- 
ever, does not convey tiny definite idea of 
velocity ; it is a relative term. His Excel- 
lency said : "I hope some day to see India 
jiold a position of equality amongst the 
sister nations of which the British Empire 
,s composed." May this hope be inter- 
preted to mean that he expects its fruition 
puring his own life-time ? It can have no 
cither meaning. It is to be hoped, however, 
that India will become politically equal to 
the other parts of theBritishErapiresooner ( 
than His Excellency thinks. In addition 
<o the controllers of India’s destiny which 
jiis Excellency has mentioned, there are 
cither forces to be taken into consideration 
>Ve are not thinking of Providence in this 
connection, tuong’n we are hnn’oeVievers irv 
providence ns the final disposer of events ; 

ive are thinking only of mundane forces. 
,\nd they are the pressure of publicopinion 
pnd public movements in India (if they can 
pe made sufficiently strong), and circnms- 
tanees originating in international compli- 
cations or in events of international impor- 
tance, like the present war. Forces like 
these may impelthe British people to hasten 
Jess slowly in spite of their temperament, 
ft is, moreover, not axiomatic that what- 
ever is not suited to the British tempera- 
ment is dangerous or wrong. For we find 
various non-British peoples have made 
Solid progress with un-British rapidity. 


“Catastrophic Changes.” 

The use made by the Viceroy of the 
phrase “catastrophic changes” reminds us 
of the rapid changes introduced by the 
Japanese government in less than the life- 
time of a generation, changes which have 
made Japan a formidable first-class 
power. There has been no consequent 
catastrophe in that country yet. In the 
Philippines America has just given the 
people a government responsible to them, 
after eighteen years of occupation. Subs- 
tantial self-government had already been 
granted to them before within only nine 
years of American rule. There has been 
no catastrophe in the Philippines either, 
and we trnst there will not be. The 
Americans are largely of British stock. 
The British temperament itself may, 
therefore, be considered capable of under- 
going such a change as to favour a some- 
what more rapid progress in India than haa 
been to its liking hitherto. 
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CoMrKrtTfOV versus traditional 
PKIVIU'CE. 

To the Anglo-Indian Association IJis 
Excellency pave some very salutary advice, 
which the community which it represents 
will do well to Jay to heart. 

Indian competition, Indian claims and Indian qua- 
locations are increasing yenly. II the Anglo-Indian 
community it |o hold us own, il cannot rely indefinite- 
ly on traditional mertt or traditional privilege. It 
must, In the highest stages of education at least, be 
prepared to meet its Indian competitors on their 
ground. The courses of Universities all over the 
world arc becoming generally more alike. Let ui 
base, where we can, separate residential arrangement* 
at our Colleges for Anglo Indian students , but do not 
let us rely too much on separate curricula or separate 
standards 

Tha Indian National Congress- 

The 31st session of the Indian National 
Congress, «held at Lucknow, is especially 
noteworthy ns the first sitting after the 
Surat split where all shades of constitu- 
tional nationalist opinion were represent- 
ed. The llritish Empire, if it is to endure, 
ns we think it will, must at no distant 
date become a commonwealth composed 
qf autonomous ututs. The Dominions 
have already come Out with their schemes 
of Imperial federation and their idea of 
what their place in it should be. As they 
are already self-governing, it was not 
necessary for them to make any demands 
relating to the management ofytheir inter- 
nal affairs ; they had only to think of 
their external relations and powers. India 
not being self ruling yet, has first to make 
a demand regarding her right to manage 
her home affairs, before she can think of 
formulating a scheme of Imperial federa- 
tion Irom her point of view. This demand 
of Home Rule lias fittingly been made by a 
gathering composed of all parties and 
wings of the nationalists of India. And it 
is not only the Indian National Congress 
which has made this demand, but the Mos- 
lem League, too, has demanded self-rule on 
behalf of the Musalraans. What is more, the 
Indian National Congress and the Moslem 
League have prepared ajoint note embody- 
ing their scheme of self-government for 
India. It is very encouraging to learn that 
the number of delegates at Lucknow was 
2,3 00, beating any previous record. 

The Congress Presidential Address. 

The presidential address of the Hon'ble 
Baba Ambika Charan Majmndar was a 


long, able, argumentative, patriotic arid 
eloquent pronouncement, characterised by 
a refreshing outspokenness. He rose to the 
height of the occasion. He demanded Repre- 
sentative Government for India in unequi- 
vocal language. "Call it Home Role, call 
it Self-Rule, call it Swaraj, call it Self- 
government, it is all one and the same thing 
—it is Representative Government." He 
showed that India fulfilled all the condi- 
tions precedent to self-government. He 
answered all the objections. ' Hdivyn 
Devon's parable of the patient with broken 
limbs encased by the altruistic surgeon in 
a steel frame came in for special considera- 
tion. Many of Mr. Majumdar’s argu- 
ments and illustrations must, of course, be 
old, though expressed in a way which 
bears the impress of Ins individual person-; 
nitty. But be has, as far as we can judge, , 
said new things also. For example, take 
the following paragraph : 

‘‘Self control, strength of mind and fidelity are 
among the highest virtues «{ an ndmimsttator, and 
judged by these tests, have not Indians acquitted 
themselves in a manner worthy of the lest traditions 
of any service rn the world ? Sie Sujendra Prasa ana 
Smha’s resignation of his seat in the .Executive 
Council is still a mystery to the public. But whatever 
may be its solution, a is an open secret that at a 
critical time he withdrew the resignation that he had 
tendered and stood loyally by the Government. Has 
anybody ever hpird the faintest whisper of this in- 
cident from the bps of Sir Satyendra Pra sauna Stnha ? 
Then take another case. .The Partition of Bengal had 
stirred the people of Bengal to a state Of feverish 
excitement unprecedented in their history. Petitions 
and protests to Viceroys and Ministers were of no 
avail and after seven years of persistent agitation the 
people were awaiting in bieathtess suspense the deci- 
sion of Hit M 'jetty A despatch from the Governor- 
Genera 1 in Council recommended a modification of the 
partition in August 1911 and Sir Syed Ah Imam was 
one of the signatories to this eventful document. Vet_ 
on the nth December the Royal Proclamation caifi» 
as a complete surprise both upon the local Govern- 
ments as well as upon the people The Partition was 
said to have been effected tit the interest of the 
Mahomcdnns Ilut did Sir Syed Alt Imam eilberin 
his quivering lips or tell tale eyes betray in the slight- 
est degree the dead secret of the prison house within 
this anxious period of five months 1“ 

Ue disposed of “the most orthodox 
argument” against Indian Home Rule as 
follows . 

“The most orthodox argument, in fact the only 
argument, now advanced against this natural and legi- 
timate demand is, that the mass are silent and hart 
not joined in the cty. This is an ingenious argument { * 
for an inarticulate mass will never speak and the re- 
forms n ill not come. But, have the! mass at anytime 
and.in any country spoken out before any reform has 
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km granted ? The hydra-headed mass speak only in 
bmes of rebellion or revolution and even then under 
toe inspiration of their leaders, who rise out of the 
tduca'ed minority, but their voice is not heard amid a 
process of silent evo’ution in the benefits of which they 
ore bound to participate Did the miss in England 
°7 for the Jfjgna Chart* or the Petition of Rights or 
to« Reform Bill ? The educated few have everywhere 
repre'edted the ignorant many and history tells us 
“t they have always been their unaccredited 
^spokesmen. And then whose fault is it - that the 
reuses In India are dumb and illiterate ? The 
Congress has cried and Congressmen have tried 
their utmost for the spread of elementary education 
*nd they have been told that the tune has not yet 
arrived for universal compulsory education for the 
masses. We do not know if the Astrological Almanac 
is being consulted for an auspicious day for such an 
undertaking.” 

“The Labour Party in the British Parliament is 
only of yesterday’s' growth and were Parliamentary 
institutions deferred till the grant of a nominal repre- 
sentation of its vast working population t And was it 
Cobden or Kier Hardie that organised the Anti-corn 
Law League or improved the wages of the labouring 
classes of Great Britain ? And Cobden did not belong 
to any labouring class.” 


“Our Demand*-"' 


Mr. Majumtlar has summarised "our 
demands" under fifteen heads. These may 
be still more briefly expressed in his own 
felicitous words : “Tic collar ol a Dcpcn- • 
deucy should be removed from India's 
neck and the coronet of nn autonomous, 
self-governing state placed upon her 
head." 


Why we want Self-government. 

Mr. Majumdar has made the question of 
self-government for India the main subject 
of bis address. But in order to show why 
we want self-rule, it was necessary to 
show that oticr-rule has not sufficed to 
meet our needs. And this he has done 
with ample knowledge of the past and 
present forms of British rule in India, and 
insight into the present political condition 


country. He has passed in review 
the despotic, benevolently 


Mr. Majumdar made it quite clear that 
by self-government Indians did not mean 
merely a larger employment/>f Indians in 
the public services. 


, - . despotic and 

bureaucratic forms of British rule in India ; 
described the “new spirit" ; told how the 
bureaucracy has prepared its own coffin 
and written its own epitaph, by “the" 
education given to the people, the system 
of local self government introduced into 
the country and the elective principle recog- 
msed in the higher Councils of the Em. 
Pu rt V and dw€lt °P° n the discovery by 
the bureaucracy of "the mistakes of their 
predecessors" which, like the imparting of 
education, ‘have opened the eyes of the 
people, ' and its vain efforts to turn back 

jhalf or “tw^hudi -7* “ ds °f the dock. Coming to the 

of .he appointments u> the different cml services “evitable conflict between the new spirit 
should be filled np by Indians, but that the present bureaucratic constitution, lie 

bureaucracy must always continue to be in power, quoted Burke and Morley. 


Is it any appreciable increase m our share in the 
administration that we demand on the permanent 
basis of the present system of government ? Or is it 
a thorough change in the constitution irrespective of 
•all considerations of larger employment of the children 
of the soil in the public services ? To be more explicit, 
let us put the question in its -naked form. Supposing 
the Public Service Commission, whose report is still a 
sealed book to the people of this country, have recom- 
mended that no less than one-balf^or even two-thirds 


.^rould such a recommenniition, even if accepted by tbe 
UovetPiueut, satisfy Indian aspirations? I know ,he 
answer will he ' n the negative. Such an arrangement 

wil' “«• “EiL* STS«n 




between W” m and not , he , 

substitute. “ s t rr JL which the people suffer, it 
the administtalio ° e(Js rank weeds It is only 
the rotten soil that and con stitution of ib- - 

radical ™ t f ow or tentative in its character. *“2, 

Government, howe m lts dcTe lopmeat, that can 

but steady and continuo ^ Indian people and 

satisfy the growing P .. .v. British Parliament 
remove their 8 ne ^; n ho , d m one band a very high 

were after the war ‘o h employments and a small 

percentage of tne Pr; _- B t , n the 


, I ,. aro not , one °f those,” says Burke, “who thmk 
that the people arf never wrong. They have been 
T R, outrageously, both in otEercountne" 
Jff' 1 “ *5 .' But } do sa y *'•« ln a'l dispute* between 
* h *f * 1 ' e,r the presumption is at least upon 
a par in favour of the people.” In quoting this dictum 
of Burke with approbation Lord Motley, who has 
*«“*** f' a,t m «re with India than sny other lmnc 
British statesman, adds— “Nav esncrienre n. i „ 

Aud^SoSS'rsr °'-ik ssrhe^: 


interest id disorder. When’they Jo wron "° 
and not their crime ” 8 S ’ U l * 


modicum ot real *’ c “ ' ,v, two, I am sure, she 

ask India to choose between the ^ ^ gQ tbe 

would unhesitatingly gTasp toe 

other. *». 


M f . Majumdar says that “it is not to hr 
presumed that we are wholly inSJSile 
to its [ Government’s ] many good «*{„£*■ 
or are unable to appreciat? K tbem % < ** 
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lunction of critic makes it necessary 
to dwell more on its defects than on 
its merits These defects and short 
comings he has pointed out in the 
fields of education an! the ndnnnistra 
tion The operations of the Press Act and 
the Defence of India Act have been passed 
in review Mr Mnjumdar has drawn 
pointed attention to nod expose 1 the erro 
neous character of Sir Stanley Batchelors 
ruling in the recent Tilak case that the 
condemnation of the Civil Service cn bloc 
is tantamount to a condemnation of the 
sovereign authority as the service is an 
agent of that authority 

The colour bar immigration the arms 
act the internments the swadeshi move 
ment and industrial development and n 
natiqnal militia are some of the other 
topics with which he has dealt 

‘Efficiency’ of the Bureaucracy 
The Indian bureaucracy has given itself 
a certificate of efficiency and its friends 
have endorsed it The president of the 
recent session of the Ind nn Nntiot al Con 
gress also says Us cfTc ency is indisput 
able * But from whose point of view ? 
It bas been very efficient for the purposes 
of the administrators but not so efhc ent 
so far as the needs of the people are con 
cerned India is the poorest unhealthi 
est and most illiterate country under a 
civilised government that the world can 
show It is the only perenn ally plague 
infested country under a civ liseu go\ern 
ment This shows that the servants of 
the Crown are not efficient from the point 
of view of the people If Mr Majumdar 
had clearly dwelt on this sort of test of 
efficiency, his plea for Home Rule strong 
as it is would have been stronger still 
Pandit Jagat Narata a speech* 

The speech of the Hon ble Pandit Jagat 
Nanan chairman of the Reception Coni 
mittee of the 91stlndian National Congress 
was a very able lucid and convincing utter 
ance It 19 also distinguished for its literary 
quality He pointed out that for the 
first time since the unfortunate split at 
Surat we witness the spectacle of a united 
Congress He drew attention to the fact 
that both the Hindu and Musalman com 
mumties share the same aspirations today 
Self government was the main topic that 
dwelt upon He observed — 
Statesmanship demands that Great Britain should 


announce to the people of th i country that a self 
govern ng Ind a is the goat of her po! cy and grant 
uj a »ubi toot al instalment of reform after the war 
os a step towards that goal Representative govern 
ment tb ull bema le a real ty by the fullest control 
over civ l nfTa ri be nj, g ven to the elected represent 
ft lives of the people whose dec < ons should be h nd og 
on tie execut ve Ind ans si ouIJ no longer be 
del acred fro n nn Honourable part dost on in the 
defence of tl elr 1 earths and hort es but should be 
g ven every opportui ty of develop ng tl e r martial 
spirit Tl e slow riete orat on wl cl s tak ng place 
n the manhood or the race s one of the saddest 
results of B t sh rule n Ind a An I steps should be 
taken to repa r tl e injury a* early as poss ble It s 
also easent at that In any scheme of Imperial Pedera 
t on Ind a should occupy the same pos t on os the 
•elf governing dominions The memorandum tnb- 
m tted to h s Excellency the V ceroy by our elected 
represents ves although not a complete statement 



Mr Ann eachaeai Majoudab 


of onr demands proceeds on these I nes and the same 
pr nc pies nnderl e the scheme of reform wh ch has 
teen prepared 10 ntly hr the AH Ind a Congress 
Comm ttec and the Musi m League Reform 
Comm tte* and wh ch w 11 soon come before you 
But these reforms whch fa l far short ofeolonfal 
self gore nment cannot sat sly Ind a for alt t me to 
come and in any leg slat on undertaken to g ve efl«t 
to them t should be prov deil that full respons ble 
government shall be conferred on her w th n a 

This time limit is the farthest that could 
have been suggested by a nationalist We 
think a decade should be quite sufficient 



NOtES 

s ffMstonr d ™S ss ? J a f'w.otjecUons urged 
' tomert t e rmodEstdetaaQ 3 He was able 
w rf® satisfactorily by citing facts 
Bntam ?1 S fr , 0m t5,c histones of Great 
TUi ,’ psoada, Australia and South Afnca 
ofpS ied lamination of the condition 
Po . f fc time she was granted self 
jf e WMif 1 caft ' vas Pa^cularlj valaable 

for Ind.^J 16 * as ^ the advocatrs of self government 

5, ot 0vtr " when they have proved her fit 
fnahtnl '** ^Ten if it be conceded it is said that free 
rot rt* 0 * * *konld be introduced into India, this it 
Bof.. t,rne f° r *tirnng up controversy Great 
13 en S a ged in fighting a powerful and deter 
♦•If- ,f a(tn y> to crush whom will be needed all the 
*£flgthand resources of the Empire It is the doty 
,“ !r y loyal citnen to do nothing at this juncture 
wmch will divert her attention from the successful 
prosecution of the war We acknowledge oarobh 
fT4tion to refrain from doing anything which will 
embarrass the authorities and are cheerfully reader 
mg every assistance we are capable of i a the titanic 
‘Joggle whtch will decide the fate of Europe Bat at 
the same time we owe it to ourselves that we shook! 
make our people understand the tuner meaning of the 
straggle and be in a position to make our wishes and 
Sentiments known to the British Government when 
the reconstruction of the Ecap re is taken in band 
Ulndian claims are to have any chance of being 
seriously considered, we must be able to place our 
views before the authorities when plans lor the re- 
organization of the Empire are being discussed This 
require* that our demands should be formulated m 
the form of n definite scheme and that sufficient time 
should be given to the country to discuss it thorough- 
ly Unless tbisu done there is a great danger that 
we tuay be told that we do not know our ovs n mind 
or that onr views g,ve expression only to th< aspira 
tionaofa microscopic minority Clearly therefore we 
cannot impose s lence on ourselves till the Conclusion 
of the war for it may be too late then to do any 
thing On the contrary it is our duty to lose no time 
in educating public opinion and in discussing the 
vital qnrstion of India a position >n the Empire after 
the war, 10 the press and o i the platform The time 
has certainly not come wlien we should press onr 
^taims on the attention of Government bat it is not 
a moment too soon for making up our own minds on 
the tnbiect 

Ana be proved also from what England 
and the colonies were doing and from other 
considerations that we were justified in 
bestowing attention on the most vital 
problems affecting dur country’s future 
Nay, more, it would have been a most calp- 
nble neglect of duty if we had not done 
what were doing 

The Industrial Conference 


J23 

technicalities and “shop,” and useful to 
industrialists because of its not being 
nmateansh 

After a few preliminary observations, he 
drerv attention to the mournful fact that 
“industrially India is almost on her last 
legs ” 

In 189 r, 62 per cent of the people were returned as 
depending on ignculture m 1901, dS percent and in 
19U, 71 per cent In England of every hundred 
workers, 58 are engaged in industrial pursuits, and 
only 8 Jn agriculture, whereas m Jnd a the industries 
gtie employmeni 10 onlj 12 percent 0/ the population 
Hus isjon the face of if an unnatural state of things, 
ft is a well known fact that the occupat on ofagneuf 
ture bes des being precarious is not so remunerative 
as manufacture The result is that we are to day very 



The presidential address of the Hoa’ble 
Rat Svtanath Roy Bahadur at the 22th 
session of the Indian Industrial Conference 
held at Lucknow, was concise, clear and 
mfarmiuR It is interesting even to the 
general reader owing to its freedom from. 


poor compared with other nations And yet there was 
a time when Ind a was 1 reckoned among (he richest 
countries of the world 

The general notion which prevailed among 
Europeans that Jnd a has always been a mainly a erf 
cultural countiy is a wrong one History tells us that 

m very early times, the art des of export from India 
consist*! of manufactured goods, while the imoorts 
were mainly raw materials. Hie Hindu* attaned to 


a marvellous perfection in manufacture 
period • 


i That great wi te r on in dun pol ty?Oban-itv! y 
a detailed descr pt on of the vane * , 


gives 


which were practised 10 India m the 
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are connected with the system of caste or with the 


tions of his most striking discoveries So 
interesting did this prove that H E tkt 
and of enforced widowhood viceroy stayed for nearly two hours, 

Babu Jyotiswarup of Dehra'Dun was taking the keenest interest in these radical 
elected president His address, too, we advances made m modern science Their 
find very meagrely, and perhaps for that Excellencies also went over the Bose 
reason somewhat unintelligibly reported Research Institute, which our distinguished 
He expressed the view that there must be Indian “savant” is going to found for tbt 
social reform, for in it lay the salvation perpetuation of India’s contribution for 
of the country the world’s advance in science The new 


To make the ere.eo.tioD of .oe.al reform . mall, ”' t l’? d „ S „ 0 lr.1” , 5 y 1 , mit,aled > , Dr 

they should appoint a smalh working arc SD nove l that they would always be 


living one they should appoint a small- working ! j , , * wuu,u ““‘‘v® " v 

committee and a journal to record the workings of associated With this country In the Bose 


Institute it is intended that a limited 
number of post graduate scholars woulc' 
receive special training to devote then 
whole life and undivided energies to the 
cause of science The Viceroy expressed 
his high appreciation of the work already 

sssii^bSSss: J'\^s^s:ss‘&joncLi the „b,=c or 

criminal tnbes aod fallen women -^\Jae important pracitcal outcome of Dr 

It is to be hoped Babu Jyotiswarup S 0S p S ”i C w re ®, arch s P ecia j , J interested 
did not, ns reported nboee group tbede .?“■ h‘' s ."“ s '!“ transplanting 


the working committee He next urged the edacatioo 
of girls and women wh ch was of the utmost import 
ante to attain perfect womanhood nod forcibly 
denounced child marriage In his opinion the 
marriageable age for men should be 25 and f >r women 
Sixteen years The President advocated widow re 
marriage and the abolition of purdah and the 


! tressed classes, the criminal teribe9, and 
alien women together For the depressed 
classes are victims of social tyranny No 
moral stigma attaches to them as to the 
criminal tribes And fallen women are 
what they are partly because of unjust 
social customs and partly owing to their 
own moral lapses 

When the president had finished speak 


,ng the Militant secreta ry bne flj narre c „ - , whl ch magmfits -ml records 
te3 the work done by the conference during grc T wt £ 0 ’ f plants ,, period ns shot' 


into the grounds of the Institute of two 
moderate sized Banyan trees a task that 
would have been regarded as impossible 
But by rendering the trees unconscious by 
the action of suitable narcotics they were 
protected from the great shock consequent 
on uprooting and the trees are now 
showing vigorous growth Another recent 
invention of Dr Bose which interested HiS 
Excellency was the High Magnification 


the previous year 

The Ass stunt Secretary then briefly narrated the 
work done by the Conference during the previous 
year The Conference adopted the resolutions urging 
abolition of the caste system and requesting Govern 

roent to Introduce a B 11 to declare the val dity of 
intermarriages amongst the II ndus Another resold 
n urged the Government to provde fetter tac 1 * 


as one second The htgh magnification 
attained varies from ten thousand to a 
million times This has outdistanced the 
highest pow er of the microscope by many 
thousand times A concrete idea of this 
•will be obtained, says our contemporary, 
when it is realised that this kind of very 


high magnification of imperceptible move- 
inanity the dcsirablity of admitt ng people of other mcnt9 Will convert tile pace Ot the prover 
faiths into its fold The Conference urged the aboli bially slow footed snail to tllC Sneed of a 
tion of early marriage curtailment of » n fl e bullet 

marriage and other ceremonies abol t on orpuruan 

edneat on of women ™ Aa J/*****?& vJomt Conference of Moslem League 

mentof foreign travel temperance and social paruy 

The Conference reflected S r Narayan Chaodavar and Congress Committee 

kar as the General Secretary end Mr G K Devadhar \Ve are glad to note that the only ones 

ofjlombly as °Ass slant Secretaries for theeasmng ofopwioS' between “the mTsS 


The Viceroy at Dr Bose’s Laboratory 
Their Excellencies the Viceroy and the 
Governor of Bengal says The Bengalee, 
visited Dr Boses private laboratory in 
Upper Circular Road to see the deroonstra- 


Leaguc and the All India Congress Com 
nuttee has been settled It will nmi*bc 
possible to formulate a scheme of self 
government which may be presented ns 
the demand of united India 

Sufficient funds should now be raised 



NOTES 
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"Or*, both m India nod 

A National Congress Fund " 
i rofl . h* 1 * written nt uomt 

SSV® 5 h « wHject of n National Con 
d'l w/ib ^ Jc P U} T>o*c* of prtff*agan 
n °d worked out elaborately 

s . 1TJ rlJC:5D, «nd methods of raising it. It 

cffvU . Pr*wnt nt iblnV tbnt 3\4 or fourlalb* 
*“onU b« r*Uc\l as <\ wroiwnl jircjrui in 
n * ,l ura»nce of ibe All In la CooRrns Com 

'!** < ' or Ki'»* organ In C«'i{lao! at bn* 

I ***n luffgrttrd fit the All in I«\ Congress 

far 00< ^ * ,Klu t three l>Un shout! I* collected 
r J'“(ton vigorou* agicatloa rn Faclaol mad 
7”** B0 'l for adopeiojf «ui table met tore# for the 
■UUomcstoM be reform* that ma y be appr rrrd br 
weeoming Conjrtrtt Id rmjnJ f ft ure» seta’I i.»Kti* 
°*r W pot dorr# u Ike tnanmnni t » l»e c tlltcted to 
®**t the prc*ent emergencict of th« situation though 
permanent meat u ret will hare to be UexiteJ alt » for 
aadiD}; to the Pun J from /car to year by tnertraentt, 
borverertmaH. 

Some of the means suggrstctl for collec- 
ting the amount are giren below 

"e propose that tlonatioos and endowment* 
aboulJ be Invited from wealthy Indian* tfirouvliaut 
the country and that (hote who par R* 35 000 for 
the sake of their motherland thoaia be regarded a* 
Patron* of tie Congress and lho*e who par R* 
10 000 a* Life Member* Their name* should be 
published in ejeh annuel report of the Coagrrtt A 
corps of Congress \oluniecr* *hoold be formed in 
each city or to a n to mate house to house collections 
etery year on someamportant holiday that may be 
appointed m each rrotiace or district Congress 
Fund Doze* »hou( I be pat up at *uch place* as may 
be determined by local Congress Committee* or other 
bodies recognised by the 1 rovincml Congress Com 
mittee Leery leading Congress paper in India should 
open its columns for receiving subscriptions to the 
National Tund Every Congress Committee ami 
other bodies recognised by the Provincial Congress 
Committees will be called upon to co feet subscrip- 
tion* so far os they con and in such ways they think 
proper the holding of large pubic meetings 

which will be addressed by well known Congressmen 
and other speakers and at which collections will be 
mode oo the *pot The nezt espedient that may be 
adopted is to invite the people at large to contribute 
nt least five rupees on the occasion of each marriage 
or other joyous social or rtl gions function and ap- 
peal to all patriotic testators to set aside some 
amount, however small, for the cause of the Congress 
We are further of opinion that the delegation fee 
should be raised from R* JO to 15 and this ercess 
should be absorbed into the National Congress Fund 
In the alternative we suggest that each Reception 
Committee should be required to set aside 5 or 10 
percent of the surplus if any »n lt » hands for the 
purposes of the Congress Fond after all the accounts 
have been finally settled and after it 
fired minimum contribution of Rr 3 003 for tne 
British Congress Committee 


lion imicli each province oflndia ought to 
pay on the bam of its total male popula- 
tion, if one ptcc undone pic per hc*ul respec- 
tive^ \\ ere collected Another tabic shows 
how much can be collected from each pro 
vtnee if each jxrrson literate in English pud 
eight nnm* A third t ible show show much 
cm be collected if each literate person con- 
tributes one norm In the fourth t«hl<?, ft 
is allow n how much can be collected from 
each province if each person who pays in- 
come tax pays (n) 7 pics for each rupee paid 
anil ( It) one anna for each rupccp nd as income 
tux The Gujnrnti admits that the calcula- 
tions in nil the tables arc made on an arbi- 
trnry basis and may result injustice to some 
cl uses or province while mating a com 

S arutn cly light levy on others But these 
tficrcnccs can be adjusted Our contem- 
porary’s proposals, suggestions, observa- 
tions and tables an. worthy of serious 
attention 

Man power and the Franchise 
Major Cartwright in Ins pamphlet 
"The Commonwealth w Danger 1 ’ (1795), 
contrasts England and France ns they 
were during the Revolutionary war The 
Trench Republic, relying on the populace, 
had more than a million of men under 
arms Great Britain was “a disarmed, 
defenceless, unprepared people, scarcely 1 
more capable of resisting a torrent of 
French invaders than the herds and flocks 
of Southfield " How, then, could the 
danger be nrerted ? • Solely,” he replied, 
“by- crusting the people and by reviving 
the ancient law s w Inch compelled house- 
hollcrs to bear arms But this implied the 
concession of the franchise " "Be bold,” 
be said "Make the kingdom a common 
w ealtli nnd the nation w ill be sai ed A 
•million of armed men, snpporting the state 
with their purse, and defending it with 
their lives, will know that none have so 
great a stake as themselves m the Govern- 
ment Arming the people and reforming 
Parliament are inseparable ” 

By the talisman of trust in the people 
France conjured up those armed hosts 
which overthrew old Europe [ Instead 
of] trusting and arming the people, Pitt 
was fain to plod along m the old paths 
and use the nation’s wealth, not its man- 
hood (Hence his failure > (H Ra se’* 

W *L sad the Great War, pp 2 SQ- 81 ) 

mtlaft/f’ 1 ' E?,P ' rei ,f 11,3 


Our contemporary^ has also calculated -^mtact for a long time to come, must use 
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The United States of America : 


A Hindu’s Impressions and a Study. 

By Lala Lajpat Rai. 


Opinions of the Press, 

The Trthatie of Lahore : 

It {i a sumptuous volume of 410 pages, beautifully 
Illustrated and elegantly got up Deferring to a 
future itsue our review of thu highly interesting 
publication, as we ought to, to estimate its worth 
properly, we must state that it is one of the most 
valuable works ever written by ah Indian, 

Hew India of Madras : 

A BOOK FOR THE HOME RULER 

U is refreshing to find that Ula La; pat Rai, though 
faraway fr cm his native land, is stiJJ able to render 
the Motherland useful service in one capacity or 
another The latest Instance of the same comes to 
us in the form of a book, nominally styled the ‘United 
States of America,’ but really a comparative study 
of, the present position of this country with respect 
to that of one of the most forward western Nations 
Every paragraph in the bbdlc leads us to under* 
stand what huge blessings are conferred cm people 
in the West by their respecuve Governments, and 
one wonders, if not despairs, when in India the 
authorities will ever pay so much attention to the 
progressive departments 

It should not be supposed that the 'book is of vse 
only to the pol tician. Far from it. It has much 
valuable instruction (or every Indian, even for him 
who is not inclined to work in any department for 
the regeneration of his country The mam eiccellence 
of the book lies in the fact that the author is one of 
our greatest and noblest patriots, who knows exactly 
where India lags behind, and where progress is 
urgently needed. No student of our National hfe 
should fail to study every topic discussed in its 4 jo 

P 2 'The Hindu of Madras : 

Lala Lajpat Rai has, at great pains to himself, 
studied on the spot select problems m the V. S A. 
with an eye, as he says, to their practical usefulness for 
our own development. The result ha* been an 
admirable account of them and of the manner in which 
they have been dealt with in the United States 

The treatment of all these is as interesting- as it Is 
Instructive, and »e trust our country men will avail 
themselves of this opportunity of getting an insight' 
Into the problems Of the United States which, as we 
have observed above, will be of no tittle advantage 
to them. 

The Bnlhtsn of Lahore ; 

"The United States of America • A Hindu's Im* 

iSi VtlSJ'J'," ». 


the hour, and will no doubt be read with consMerab 
interest and profit by all who regard the world arfiWj 
than a necessary corollary to his ova coofortaJj 
corner A praiseworthy feature of the book, so fat j 
Indian readers are concerned is the consume* 
ability with which the Indian writer has dealt wfl 
the problems of the United States “with an eye I 
their practical usefulness to our own deyelopraejj 
The subjects selected for study are commendable W 
vanety and importance. r? 

The Express of Bankipur : j 

Lala Lajpat Rai has just embodied the e*perfeatj| 
of his travels in Amenta In an interesting voMl 
which may be perused with great profit by 
countrymen He places before the Indian p«jj 
what they have to aim at in order to reach the 
level of efficiency of the Americans or any 
civilised people i 

The Indian Social Reformer of Bombay' 
Lala Lai pat R11 has written an interesting ir- 
on the United States of America He tells 0 * 
his Preface that his te lection of subjects for paf 
cular study in this book, was made with fin ejt ' 
their practical usefulness for our own devefopratsl 
He Is of opinion that, m several respects, the P 0, 
blems of the United States are very similar to t&e“ 
that face us in India. The book before us is, the 1 * 
fore, of much interest A hasty glance at ftspaf* 1 
shows that Lala Lajpat Rai has nor left out » a J 
feature of American life which Is of interest 
Indians 

Young India of Bombay 1 tjj 
One of the most brilliant chiplflrs in Afr^Jj^TT 
Rai's book, “the United States of America," is 
which deals with the Government of the l'hifpp’ |rt I 
Islands »p» 

The Commonweal of Madras: 

Two ‘ouiici di Ttonsfoeriiie inrpoftauCe‘ro'r<L '^4 
publicists have been published during the past fort J 
night ‘The Report on Educational Progreil 
Baroda/ and Lajpat Rai s * The United St3te* <* H 
America. ‘‘A Politician.’' 

The Induprakash of Bombay 1 
la his brilliant work on “The United State* 
America,” Lala Lajpatral devotes three very interwwj 
ing chapters to a minute treatment of the 
of education in the XI S A ' . 

With lb u the third arlcle, we bid a r«spe_ 
find regretful adieu to • The Ur ited States of A meric* 
which would ever remain one of the greatest 
phshments of our Punjabi fellow-countryman 
patriot Lala lAtpatm One cannot rise from a 
ot the chanter fn this remarkable booh, 'dean 
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3hrJ!f 0 !^ n l n , United Slates, without betn 
f m <nera Ji«lined with a feeling of warmest ad 
' Am.»~ A ad , d «pest respect for the women of 
cchm.?. tas heroines who In the early days o< 
?? fou?ht alongside their husbands in 
darn**.? . ar . thl and homes, dd yeoman's service 
todav ifc ^"dependence and Civil wars and are 
lift 1 mains tay of American social and moral 


The Advocate of Lucknow : 

Valuable book. - 

The Leader of Allahabad : 
p.-jT&e chapter dealing with the progress of the 
\? u Pp ne Islands since they came under the control 
the United States afford very interesting and 
'Dstructtve reading The chapter on the Philipp ne 
islands, dealing as it does with the work that is 
vttog done for the political and Industrial education 
v the people would furnish absorbing reading to 
‘hose interested in the solution of problems connected 
"ith the education of a people in the art of self 
government He has dealt with topics which ought 
to be of special value to those who are interested in 
national problems There are some interesting 
\ chapters in the book deal ng with 'Caste m America,* 
Woman in the United States' ‘Indians In America,* 
which would afford instructive read ng The book 
i also contains 20 illustrations 


United India and Native States of Madras* 
Mr Lajpat Rai has alwa>s an e>e to the main pur- 
pose that of benefitting his motherland with whatever 
lessons can be gamed by contrast and comparison. 
A more important lesson to India at present Is about 
the educational policy of the states, and Mr Rai has 
very thoroughly dealt with the whole question with 
ample figures and quotations comparing and contrast, 
ing at every step the deplorable backwardness of our 
India The book is very interesting and instructive- 
and should be in the hands of every Indian who cats 
read and understand 

The Indian Review of Madras • 

Surely the two chapters on Education are full f 
lessons to us in India And the pages devoted to a 
study of the women question and the Negroes are of 
engrossing interest The progress of the Philippine 
Islands and the study of Institutions for charity or 
education can scarcely fail to impress us There are 
indeed parallels to every one of our endeavours after 
social amelioration Our depressed classes, our 
Gurukulas, our propaganda for social ahd political 
reforms, have all their counterparts m the great 
American Republic And Mr Lajpat Rai’s fruitful 
study and investigation at close quarters will be wel- 
come to all who work in diverse ways for the common 
good of India 
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All Indians interested In their 
countrymen in Canada should 
subscribe for 

“Canada and India” 

a monthly journal of Information about 
Canada and America. 

‘Canada and India” is full of interesting 
articles by prominent Indian and Canadian 
writers, particular attention being given to 
India s relation to Canada and the future 
policies of the British Empire Annual sub- 
scription is Three Rupees Sample copy 
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emigration to Canada,— the only book on 
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E\TS OF StJTERIOR IIAIR CROW FTC 
PROPERTIES 

FOR OVER QUARTER CENTURY 

KESHRANJAN OIL 

Proved itself thoroughly efficacious in baldness, 
nervous headache, dimness, sleeplessness, somnam 
bolis tn, harassing dreams or n ght mares. 

IT cools the system 
It promotes a luxuriant hair growth 
It arrests the hair fall 
IT removes Itches and dandruff 
It is most delicately perfumed 
IT is richly medicated. 

Re. I per bottle, Re t 5 post free. 
OUR JAKRIDARl KASHAYA is the most un 
failing specific for Liver complaints It is acknowledged 
as the best and surest vegetable liver regulator in 
the world It Is pleasant and refresh ng to the taste 
It acts gently yet promptly on the kidneys, liver and 
bowels, cleanses effectually, and dispels headache 
and habitual constipation, allays spasms, and restores 
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Knviraj Nagendra Nath Sen, 
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Mrs Chandrashckhar Shuktil of Piham 
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7 ft bgb (by G K Mhatre) 

The late Justice M G Ranade 
Bombay 

Works Executed 


SANDHURST BRIDGE, 

Bojin v\ 7 

hat the i Times of India i ofStb 

\pnl 1913 s'tys 

STATUE OF ME JUSTICE RAXADL 
I\ DOttllVl 

The above is a reproduction of a 
photograph of the statue of the late Mr 
Justice Ranade Bombay High Court 
Judge emi lent social reformer, and 
^educationist vvh ch has been placed on 
the north eastern corner of the Cooper- 
age and is to be unveiled on Wednes- 
day by the Hon Mr C H A Hill Mr 
Ranade died in 1900 and hts friends 
nd admirers have long been anxious 
that Ins memorj should be perpetuated, 
but there have been numerous difiicul 
ties to be contended with 

The statue is seven feet in he ght, 
and is mounted on a si v foot pedestau 
It is the work of Mr G K Mhatre, the 
well known Bombay' sculptor Mr 
Mhatre has been considerably handi 
capped by the fact that there was only 
one photograph of the late Mr Ranade, 
who had a strong dislike for tile camerd 
but those who knew him declare that 
the likeness is extraordinarily good 
Mr Ranade is shown standing in a 
characteristic attitude. He is wearing 
his judicial robes and is carrying In his 
light hand a legal scroP and the repro- 
duction is so faithful that even the de 
feet which Mr Ranade had in the rght 
eje is clearly sho vn Mr Mhatre 
found the folds of the robes presented 
special d fficultie« and he had to place 
a cushion in marble at the back as a 
support 

The arrangements ior the raising of 
subscriptions and the erection of the 
statue have been earned out by a com- 
mittee which had the Chief Justice 
(S r Law rence Jenkins) as the president, 
and Mr Naro tarn Morarji Goculdas as 
Secretarj 


Statues, Busts and Ideal figures in Marble, 
Bronze or Plaster, also Paintings of Portraits 
and Ideal subjects, designs, etc, 
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1 ISr JAMBOLAN I 

A epccinc ro« , 

PIABETES 

.ST WIRtSTS CONVCBE ON OP 'TAH^K ’ 

ja into sugar 4-02 innDFje.Pnmne 

flNOUN 1!®& L ,«W0RKS/ 


Oar valuable preparations 
used with success in cur- 
ing Cough, Cold, Chronic 
Bronchitis and other dts 
eases of the lungs Syrup 
Basak 4 oz Phial As 10 3 
Phials Re. 1-11 , Doc. Rs 
6-12 , Pound Re 1 4. 

Syr Basak iv ib Hppopbospl te 
and Tolu 3 or Phial Re 1, 3 
Pb a!s Rs 2 I? Dor Rs 11 Pound 
Rs t it 


ih Calcn Hypo- 
Ph at Re 1 3 
- Dor Rs 1 1 



S\i Basal, 
pbosph te 4 
Phals Us • 

Pound Rs ■» 1 
Syr Hypopbosphile of L roe 
8 02 (Troy weight) Ph al Re j 
3 Pb a)s Rs 2 Dor Rs 8 Pound 
Re i-4 

Cata logue free on application 
Indian Chemical andf 
5SVt Pharmaceutical 
Works, 

1 Hogulkuna, 
Simla P O, Calcutta 



SUSAMA 

A Deliciously Scented Hair-Oil and the Best Invlgoralor Extant, 

Stream. Is a pure harmless vegetable od thoroughly Well refined and deodonsed in a manner which 
renders it perfectly Innocuous 

Scsmu is made of purely \nd genons articles which nre universally admitted <0 tend to the growth of hair 
and tl e cool ng of brain Stream is sweetly aod deliciously scented In it richness and tu [daces of perfumes 
bate been wonderfully blended and in odor it stands an-orpassed and treo nnapprosebed 

arrests the falling off of bair invigorates its growth males the bair soft and glossy, keep* the bead 
cool and imparts Dew vigour to the brain ^ * 

In fact. Stream corub ces in it— a delicious flair Oil a beautiful Bair Tome and nn efficadon* Bram-Coolef 
Its parity perfume and rned c na) properties ore simply unequalled Price Annas 12 per Bottle 

TESTIMONIALS 


‘ SoaAUL Is n very sweetly scented Bair Oil It keeps the bead cool Increases the growth of hair and 
prevents its fall og off _ 1 

1 CslcottS (Sd) B K. BASU M D 

15 tb October, 1902 Major, IMS 

To Musas P Srtt & CO 


by Us constant use So I think It is preaenbed by experienced mol co na doubt and wish its prosperity 1 
JoDUrVF Yours Faithfully 

3 rd January, 1902 (Sd.) kASlNATIf 


W very glad to certify that your Ilalr O 1 Scssvta bas brought wonders within a short lime (a my family 
onstant use So I think It is prescribed by espcncnced med co no doubt and wish its prosperity 1 

dj& 

ft is decidedly an eeccMent art eie for tie tnilet ieiog isghiy- perfumed" and free from any* {ntarious I'ngnrflecbi-- 
it removes on dmff promotes growth of the ha r and keeps the head fairly cooL 

,,,i. - . (SO) G C WCXUERfEB, 

0th. November 1907 f A*s slant D strict Superintendent of Bengal Mice 

P. SETT & Co., 13, R«mMrsy»D Bhlftdjarjte’i Lif, Calcutta 
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KING & ca, 

HOiMZOPATHlC CHEMISTS * 
PUBLISHERS &. BOOKSELLERS 
83, Harrison Road 
Branch 4S WeLLESLY STREET, 

CALCUTTA 


JLB — Only the purest Homoeopathic 
Medicines, all from Boentk and Tafel of 
America, are stocked Patronized by the 
leading physicians and the intelligent and 
educated public 

PLEASE WKITr FOR PRICE LIST 


GHOSH & SONS, 

Jewellers & Opticians 
78]1 Hamson Road CALCUTTA 

\ BBihcni— 16|1 Radha Bazar Street Calcutta 



Nickel case s Iverd al 
Silver case* Iverd a! 

S Iver N ckel enamelled 
14 ct. cold open face 
14 ct Half lion ting 


R» 17 


Rs 100 and 105 
Rs. 150 



The only remedy for Malana and all kinds of Fever with Enlarge* 
xnent of Spleen and Liver Swellings of the Abdomen Etc. 


Sole Agents -B K PAUL & 00 ., 

Price —Large Bottle Re 1(4-. 


7 & 12 Boa field a Laae, 
CALCUTTA 

« Small Bottle As 12. 


CYTOGEN 

An ideal dgestne Tonic Wine. Invaluable 
In convalescence from malana, typhoid drptbena 
etc. 



BLOOD PURIFIER Per Excellence 

A specific m Goa y and Rheumatic affection* 
T.S.^2!‘ n „ £ ! SW0Uen JOmtS ’ Anaem «a Scrofula 
Price — Rs f 

Go rentor-General of India. 

The Research Laboratory 
18 SoshI Bhnsan Soo^s Lane 
3 CALCUTTA 


Indispensable after parturition 

Fnct — Re I-S per phsaL 
By Appointment to H E Lord Honhnge The \ iceroy & 

Brand, " B. K. Paul & CO. 

30. Sovabazar Street, chcm.sts «»t> Droits, 
CALCUTTA 7 . 6 * / ? JlontitUt late, Calail. 
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/JUST PUBLISHED, 46 $ Pages. 
History, of Aurangzib, 

Based on original Sources 

by Jadunath Sarkar 
, ' Vol. III. Rs. 3-8. 

, First Half of the Reign, 1 658 1 682. 
CONTENTS : 

Members of rojal family — High Officials — 
Foreign relations of india — Pro-Islaraic and 
moral regulations — Sarmad beheaded — Shah 
Jahan’s captivity and death — Conquest of 
Assam, Chatgaon, Palamau — Frontier Afghan 
wars— Repression of Hindus— Jaziya— Hindu 
risings : JatS, Satnamis — Growth of Sikh sect 
—Guru Govind’s career — War with Rajputs 
— Rai Singh, Durgadas — Rebellion of Prince 
Akbar. 

Works by Prof. JADUNATH SARKAR 
>( „ History of Aurnngzib 

2 r oh, 73 o pp , Rs 3-8 each. 

It Is the only reliable and exhaustive 
history of India in the 17th century, being 
hated upon original Ptrsian sources, nearly ail 
of which are in ms. and which no previous 
writer has used. In addition to the State 
papers of the MugaL empire and two Persian 
bistories written by Hindus, the author has 
relied on more than j,ooo letters of Aurangcib 
and his contemporaries. All the Mss. avai- 
labie In the public libraries* of Europe and 
India, besides several in private possession 
have been copied and utilised _ Vol I. is a 
detailed account of half of the reign of Shah 
Tahan and describes Aurangzib’s system of 
provincial government and his diplomatic 
and military preparations Vol II. is an 
exhaustive and original account of the W ar 
{of Succession between Aurangzib and his 
brouiers. 

Anecdotes of Auranffzlb and 
1 Historical Essays 
1 248 pp. Re. 1 - 8 . 

v CONTENTS : Life of Aurangrib(3i pp.),— 
Who built the Ta) ?— The Companion of an 
Empress (the life of a cultured Persian lady 
in the service of Shah Jahan),* - The Wealth 


of Ind in 165°. — Daily Life of Shdh Jabas, 
— and of Aurangzib,— A Muslim Heroine {s 
woman who ruled the Afghans frorp 1677 te 
1698), — Feringi Pirates of Chatgaon, (1660- 
Mugal conquest of Chatgaon,)— KhudaBakhsh 
(the founder of the celebrated library of 
Arabic and Persian Mss ) 

“AH the essays are brightly written, and 
several contain in formation, not hitherto avai- 
lable to the English student.* Indian 
jlnttquaiy. J 1 

Cbaltanyas Pilgrimages ond Teachings 

338 pp , Rs. 2 . 

This is the only English translation of his 
contemporary biography, the Chatfanya- 
(Aan/anmta ; Madhya-hla. - Readers igno- 
r ant of Bengali can here find the most 
correct account of Chaitanya’s wanderings 
tfrrii -pttartJiMrrg*, x ii& dhaenetiwieHeL -inxL mi 4 
sayings, exactly* as known to his personal 
disciples. It incidentally describes the Hindu 
society of 1500 A. D. With a rare old portrait 
of the saint 

C. F. Andrews —' The translation is lucid, 
clear and simple, and the book is remarkably 

vn'cII printed Gives the deatest picture of 

the Saint and his teaching, and is full of In- 
tense human interest from beginning to end. 1 * 

Economics of British India. * ?<• 

> n 

3rd. Ed thoroughly revised and enlarged, 1 

pp. 336 , Price Rs. 3 . ’ *> 

This book gives, in one volume of mana- 
geable size, a complete account of India's 
physical features, economic products and re. 
sources, industries, transport facilities, curren- 
cy. public finance, labour laws, land tenure 
systems and legislation, etc. 

Sir Theodore Mon son— An authoritative 
n-ork on Indian economics can only be 
wr'Wreii 'ny vrn Vniiiwu. Tire uitfmn- \li Yrre 
present book appears to possess the further 
essential qualifications of courage and inde- 
pendence. “Most useful publication 

simply invaluable to the student of Indian 
economics and public questions* Mahrattx. * 
“Extremely useful hand book of valuable In- 
formattoa" t Hindu '•An indispensable vade 
ro ecum.' The Modem Review. 


M. C Sarkar & Sons, 

76-J; J/friKkon Riai, CALCUTTA. 
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Dr. N. Hall’s World-Renowned Patents. 

, Most Efficacious & Palatable 

HEALTH-TONER the best Tonic for the ANTI MALARIA; the best Ague specific for 
weak and the convalescent Price Rs 2 fevers of all kinds Price Re i 4-0 

LALNAMRUT, the Nectar of Life for SARSODIDE^YRUP, a remarkable Blood 
Ladies. Price Rs 2-00 r Purifier and Tonic Puce Re 1-4 o 

BALSUDHA, an infallible remedy for - PLAGUE KILLER, acts best as a curative 
diseases of Infants and Children and the and a prophylactic Price Re l 4 o. 
r best Tonic Price Rso i"0 CHOLERA PROTECTOR, cures and pre 

SYRUP Of HYPOPHOSPHITE Of LIME, vents Cho’era Pr.ce Re. o 5 o 

for cough and diseases of the Chest Rs f 4 CHOLERA CAMPHOR, a great enemy of 
PAIN-DUELLER, nothing 50 remarkable Cholera, and the best preventive o( 

for killing human pain as Paul QueHer Cholera Price Rs o 4 o 

Price Rs t«o 0 { ' * 

Wanted to establish Agencies in all parts of India Burma and Cejlon 
For further particulars please apply to Manager, Dr Hall & Co. 

1 Established 111 1890 ]> Ahmedabad. 

‘ DIAMOND IN THE DA11K 
= WHAT IS IT ? 

* T’s TASTE 

Vs Taste —Makes jour food tasty and flavour} 

T’s Taste — Can be used instead pf spice with Rice Curry, Vegetable, 
j Dal, Fish, Mutton &c 

T’s Taste — Givesjyoa strength and vitality 1 
T’s Taste — Has both. pre\entt\e and cutatue quality of any disease 
ansiDg from Indigestion ‘ 

T’s Taste —Will act better than any parent food Tome or Medicine 
can' act on your body 

T’s Taste — Will create in vou a craving once that vou are Jiabitua- 
— * ted to it _ 

T's Taste —Is a faithful friend for travellers, sick and healthv 
/ * Apply, 

Per Tin Rs 1-4 0 T’s TASTES WORKS, 

Sample Annas Q 10 0 Post No 2, BOMBAY 

Please wnte address clearlv when ordering 
When ordering please mention the Modem Pevjesv 


Feb 2 



The best All-India Advertising Medium 

1 'THE ' MODERN REVIEW' ' - 

India is so large , a country that ‘ the* BeU ‘Dailies circulate mostly 
in the Provinces where they are published. 

' » <* . «. Bur 


THE MODERN REVIEW, , 

The Premier Monthly in Indian 

, " circulates largely jn all Provinces. ' 

Annual Subscription J?s G payable m advance. t 
If you wish to reach educated and well-to-do Indians everywhere * 

Advertise in the Modern Review. 


t .SCALE OF CHARGES 

Single Insertion 

Per Page Rs. 13 0 nH 

„ Half page or 1 column „ 7 0.0 
„ Half-column . „ 4 0 0 

„ Quarter-column „ 2 1 4» 0< 


One page of print 

c=8 XG inches. 

j-falf a page of print 

= G X 4 ,, 

One column 

=8X3 „ 

„Halftv „ 

=4x3 „ 

Quarter „ 

=2X3 „ 

to appear on special pages ( i 


please write to The Manager. 


A payment if made in full in advance for 12 insertions, a discount 
, of 1214 per cent, is allou etl on these rates Cheques dre 
not received in payment.^ _ 

Manager, The Modern Review, 

210-3-1, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta 


Warned the Public to know ihM 

Aids to Newspaper Reading 

_ J ' ‘ ,J * 'by k. n. mozumdak, 

V 'n ‘ ,f ' r5 is as the , 

Indian Mirror say* —“An excellent dictionary c { choice words, phrase*, idioms and ptoverbi 
well a* Latin and other foreign expressions which are commonly in use )nne» papers ’ 

Mr Justce A. Chaudhun says —“It ought to prove useful to the ordinary newspaper reader" 

Sir Ashutosh Mukherji, Ex. Vice Chaoceliot, Calcutta University, says —"it contain* 
information " *rf ' < , j 

Thud edition revised and improved. Price Re i 5 

' Apply to the Author at — , 

18 A, Amherst Sow, CalcuttA 
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Recent -Pufelicatiosss of 

, Fanini Office. 

1 7 

Bahadurgasj, Allahabad. 

i 

The Sacred Books oi the Hindus 
Voli XVII Part I 
The Matsya Pnranam, 

J • t Chapters l frS t N , f * * 

i Translation into English by a Taluqdar of Oudh, with an Introduction and ten 
appendices containing several tables and diagrams Dedicated by k permission to the 
Hon ble-Sir James Scorgie M**ston, K'C S I LL. D Lieutenant Governor, U P of Agra 
and Oudh Cloth bound. Gilt letters Price ten (JO) Rupees. 

In reviewing this work. Am India of Madras for 26 tb August 1916 writes — 

The translator done by an unnamed Taluqdir of Qudh is dear and accurate and Jhe value of ihe 
work is enhanced by the add t on of an mtroduct on a nd several append ces in wh cb an attempt is made 
to fix the dale of the Mahabharata War in the 1 ght t the add 1 onal data afforded by this work These 
append ces further embody art cles on the or gin of the Puranas the date of the Matsya Purana the 
Pauran c C eograpby and Chronology contr bnted by that indefat gable writer, Rai Bahadur Srtsa Chandra 
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Daneelmg, 

1887. 

H ERE we are at Daijeeling Little B — 
behaved very well on the journey She 
hardly cried at all But she made enough 
of a commotion in other ways , she crowed 
via, via ; she w aved her hands , she called 
to the birds, though no birds were to be 
seen 

The Saraghat crossing was an awful 
experience It was ten o clock in the night , 
things were m hundreds, porters m units 
only , and but one man to five women 
When we had crossed over and got to the 
metre gauge train, we found that the com 
partments had four berths, wlule we were 
six people So I had to put the ladies and 
the luggage into the Ladies’ Compartment 
But this w as in no w isc so simple as it 
sounds In spite of the not inconsiderable 
amount of Calling to each other shouting 
at porters and rushing about all over the 
platform which had to be got through, my 
sister w ould have it that I had not been 
any good The mere man, I suppose, does 
not-come up to expectations, unless he can 
behave, on such occasions, like a wholly 
demented creature 

And yet the number of boxes I have 
packed and closed, and then opened over 
again, and thrust under railw ay carriage 
seats, and hauled out theVefrom, which 
I have run after, and which Jikc Nemesis 
have pursued me, and have got lost and 
found again, or not foand at all, or re 
in amed in the process of getting found , I 
am sure ro male person aged tw enty four 
lias ever been afflicted w ith the like 

It came to be so that I had a regular 


attack of boxophobia, and the sight of a 
box gave me lockjaw* W hen I saw boxes 
in front of me, boxes behind me, boxes all 
round me , only boxes big boxes, small 
boxes middling boxes, wooden boxes, 
steel boxes, canvas boxes , boxes side by 
side, boxes one upon another , I felt utter- 
ly helpless and completely lost my natural 
powers of shouting and running to and 
fro So w itli draw n face, vacant gaze, and 
my sorry plight generally, I might easily 
have been mistaken for a shirker, and 
cannot dispute my sister s conclusion 

Prom Sihgan to Daijeeling I had to bear 

the brunt of my niece, S 's, enthn 

stasms Oh 1 How wonderful * Hqw 
charming 1 How lovely * She kept on 
nudging me and exclaiming "Oh, look 
nt this *'* * Do look at that * ’ What could 
Ido? I had to look at everything I was 
asked Sometimes it was a tree, sometimes 
a cloud, sometimes a huge flat nosed hill 
woman , and sometimes things which 
eluded me as they passed ont of sight, leav- 
ing S murmuring her regrets at what 

I had missed 

The tram sped on It grew colder and 
colder Then came the mist, -*tlien sneezes 
and colds in the head, then shawls and 
rugs and quilts, then numbed hands and 
feet, blue faces and hoarse voices , and then 
Darjeeling 

Again those boxes, bags and bundles , 
burden on burden porter on porter. 
And still more things in the luggage 
van , to be recognised, sorted out, 
taken charge of and placed on the backs of 
the porters The luggage ticket had to be 
shown to the presiding official, the official 
had to be argued w ith, the things refused 
to tally, all kinds of arrangement* hyf to 
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be made for the missing ones to b s-nt on 
and the whole process took me a good tw o 
hours 

10 

Shel dah 

lb8S 

Our house boat is moored to a sand 
bank on the further side of the mer 
It is a vast expanse of sand stretching 
away on every side its e ids nowhere m 
sight with 1 ere and there a streak as of 
w at"r running aero s though sometimes 
what looks like w iter is only san 1 

Not a Milage not a human b mg not 
a tree not i blade ol grass -—the on!} 
breaks m the monotonous whiteness being 
in places gap ng cracl s sho \ mg the layer 
of moist black clay underneath 

Looking to vards the Cast there is the 
endless blue abate the endless v\ hite 
beneath Sky emptv earth empty too — 
the emptiness below hard and barren but 
overhead broad and cthenal —one could 
hardly get elsewhere such a picture of starl 
desolation 

But on turning ov er to the \\ est there 
is the water of the currentless bend of th" 
mer fringed with its high bank up to the 
edge of wh ch spread the \ lllage groves 
with the cottages peeping through looking 
like an enchanting dream in the evening 
light I special!) tell of the evening light 
because it is in the ev ening that w c w ander 
out and the evening aspect is the one im 
pressed on my mind 

In Calcutta one is apt to r orget how 
wonderfully beautiful is Nature Only here 
does one full} appreciate w hat a profound 
ly important e\ ent 1 appens m the w orl 1 
when every day the sun goes down 
amidst the peace of these trees and every 
night the stars in their myriads plac dly 
come forth over the silence of thes endless 
grey sandy solitudes 

The immense page of the book of 
the universe which the sun every time 
silently turns up from the East when 
it nses and as softly turns o\ er against 
tlie western shy when it sets — 
what wondrous writings arc to b«. 
read theredn and th s thin flowing 
summer stream with itsbedof sand stretch 
mg to the honzon banked up on the 
One side and its p cture like shore on the 
otl er wliat a marvellous s lent school is 
acre 1 But words like these will sound 
too much 1 kc poetry and therefore out of 


place m the metropolis here they are no 
more than obvious 

Let loose on the sands m the evening 
the children w ith their attendants wander 
about my nephew Balu strolls off by 
himself I go my way and the two 
ladies in a different direction In the 
meantime the sun completely disappears 
th" golden light in the sky dies away and 
everything becomes dim and shapeless 
Then as I walk on I am suddenly consci 
ous of a faint shadow accompanying me 
and become aware that the crescent moon 
has asserted itself The white moonlight 
on the w lute sands makes it still more difR 
cult to distinguish anything one lias to*., 
guess where it is «and w here water w here 
earth where sky So the whole scene 
appears as unreal as a mirage 

lesterday when I returned after my 
w andermgs in tins w orld of May a I found 
only the children had come back —none 
of the others I settled myself down in a 
chair and tried to read a book on the 
obscure subject of Animal Magnetism 
in the no less obscure light of our 
little lamp But still they did not arrive 
I put aside the book with its open face 
downwards and went out on deck I 
mounted the upper deck but could see 
nothing in the way of approaching specks 
—it was all one \ ague w hitercss I shout 
cd for Balu at the top of my \ oicc but 
the sound faded away into the distance in 
every direction and brought no response 
Then cl! at once I felt a collapse ol "pint 
like an open umbrella suddenly released 
Gnfur the cook stepped down the gang 
way with a lantern PraSanna the maid 
sail cd off with another All the boatmen 
turned out and went forth and so did I 
We scattered in different directions I kept 
on shouting Balu Prnsanna called for 
Mother • And the boatmen b*U owed out ^ 
Babu ! Baba 1 at intervals till tjuitc a 
number of anguished cries filled the silent 
n g! t of th s desert But not a sound came 
back in return Once from some way off 
Gafur s shout was heard I veseenthem 1 
Only to be followed by a No • No 1 in 
correction of the mistake 

To be able to imagine my state of to nd 
you mast also imagine the s lence of the* 
nght tl c emptv solitude of the sands the 
swayin„ spot of light made by Gafur a dis- 
tant lantern the nnaious calls now heard 

• Servants call the m *tre»J Mother 
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here, now there, helplessly losing them- 
selves in space, the spasm of hope at some 
imaginery discovery, the completeness of 
the depression which followed. 

Impossible fears began to assail me ; 
there might be .• quicksands ; some one 
might have fainted. All kinds of wild 
animals crossed m3* mental vision. How 
cas3* tor those who need take no care of 
themselves, to cast their burden lightly on 
others, I inwardly raged, as I worked m3*- 
self into a violent antagonism to the 
Emancipation of Women l 
^ , And at last, after an hour, came the 
rtews that the lost party had in some mys- 
terious fashion managed to follow the 
sands right on to the opposite bank and 
could find no way of crossing back. The 
boat was cast off and taken across ; its 
presiding goddess re-entered her shrine ; 
and Bam swore determinedly that never 
again would he allow himSclf to get mixed 
up in their party. 

Every one was 'tired and repentant, so 
I- had to keep to myself the homily I bad 
prepared for the occasion. This morning 1 
somehow found it impossible to get angry 
" 11 . 

Calcutta, 

IS8 9 . 

. When the train started,, little B 

after taking a look all round, turned grave, 
as if wondering whence she had come, 
whither she was going, and what, indeed, 
could be the edd and aim of man's journey- 
ings ; and as she pondered we saw her 
gradually overcome with yawn after yawn, 
till presently she put her head on my knee, 
stretched her legs on the seat, and fell fast 
S asleep. 

_ 1 was also beset with musings over the 
Joys and sorrows of life, but m my case 
j/thev did not bring me sleep So I hummed 
to "myself an improvisation in the mode 
Bhnirari* The modal forms and features 
of the Bhairavi conjure up a peculiar as- 
pect of the universe, from which a deep 
melodious pain seems to be wrung by dint 
of the continuous grinding of the wheel of 
Law. And, curiously enough, as I hummed 
on, the morning sun grew wad, the trees' 
ceased to move as though to listen, and the 
vbluc unwinking C3*e of the sky, dimmed 
► Syvitli mist, tearfully looked on. 

As wc neared Kirbce station I caught 

* S<« note to No 14 


glimpses of the old sugar-cane field, the row 
of trees, and the glazed front of the house ; 
and for a moment felt a kind of pang. 

How carious ! When wc lived there I had 
no particular affection for the place, nor 
can I say I felt any emotion on leaving it ; 
and 3'et when, for a fleeting moment, 1 'see 
through the windows of a railway carriage 
that lone house with its empty rooms and 
deserted play ground, my heart leaps out 
to it like a lightning flash, and a shock 
passes from one end of my breast to the 
other. t 

The train flies past, the sugar-cane 
field and all the rest vanish in the distance, 
and the whole thing is over ; except that 
the shock leaves the pitch of both high and 
Vow Strings tfi m3' minh Tiatteneh 'oy quite 
a tone and a half 1 

The locomotive, however, continued to. 
speed its way over its iron road without 
wasting a thought on such trifles ; it never 
has the time to spare to trouble over the 
sentiments of passengers, so busy is it 
gulping m water, puffing out smoke, and 
roaring and rattling on This gives a 
splendid opening for a comparison with 
the *vay of the world, but the thing, I be- 
lieve, has been done before, moreover I 
have no use for it just now, sod merely 
allude to the opportunity 

By the timenc reached KhandaIJa it 
became cloud3* and came on to drizzle ; the 
hills grew hazy as if smudged out with a 
rubber, some outlines showing here and 
there, the rest leaden and blurred . , 

The day wore on ; poor B— — began 
to fret without rhyme or reason ; though 
still doudv* it became wanner and wanner; 
aud the time refused to pass. Hnch minute 
seemed to want to be pushed before it 
would move on. 

Fortunate^- it rained bard at last, and 
then we enjoyed looking out from , the 
closed windows. In one place a freshet 
indulged in some highly absurd gambols, 
swelling and boiling and foaming and 
swirling, snatching tip pebbles and rushing 
aloog. knocking its head against a boulder, 
wrestling with it, jumping over it, dancing 
round it, and altogether carrying on in a 
perfectly mad way, the like of which I have 
never seen. 

"When we arrived at Sobagpur, in the 
afternoon, it had stopped raining; and as 
we left the station I could see the sun, 
very very red indeed, going down licliind 
the clouds. 
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I begin to feel that while time was 
flowing On, unheeded, oierthc rest of the 
world, immersed m its work or play, 
eating or drinking, readme or conversation, 
for me it was a case of battling against 
its current, each md every wave buffettmg 
toy breast, my face 

We duly arrived at Howrah Station 

First our head doorkeeper, then J , 

then S — — , one by one came into view 
Then the hackney carnage on the top of 
which were piled our things including rolls 
of bedding the maid s battered old tin box, 
a bath tub filled w ith infantile odds and 
ends— clothing water pots feeding bottles, 
and inside which we reached home 

There was the usual hub-bub the crowd 
the servants upper and under, beading 
mare or less low according to their rank, 
the differences of opinion as to whether or 
not we had improved, the snatching and 
cuddling of little B— bj all the girls of 
the house, the gathering round the table, 
and finally bath and breakfast and all the 
rest 


AiS , 

Shazadpur, 
1 800 

The magistrate was sitting in the 
verandah of his tent dispensing justice to 
the crowd awaiting their turns under the 
shade of n tree They Bet my palanquin 
down right under lus nose, and the young 
Englishman received me courteously flc 
had very light hair, with darker patches 
here and there, an d a moustache just 
beginning to show One might liai e taken 
him for a white haired old man but for Ins 
extremely youthful face I asked lura o\cr 
to dinner, but he said he was due else 
where to arrange for a pigsticking 
party 

As I returned home tremendous black 
clouds came up and there was a terrific 
storm with torrents of ram I could not 
touch a book, it was impossible to write, 
so in the I know not-what mood, beloved 
of poets, I wandered about from room to 
room It had become quite dark, the 
thunder was continually pealing, the 
lightning gleaming flash alter Hash , and 
every now and then sudden gusts of w tnd 
would get hold of the big Iicnr tree by the 
neck and give its shaggy top a thorough 
good shaking The hollow in front of the 
house soou filled With water and us I 


r iced about, it suddenly struck me that 
ought to offer the shelter of the house to 
the magistrate 

I sent off an invitation , and then on 
making an investigation I found the only 
spare room occupied with a platform of 
planks hanging from the beams, piled with 
dirty old quilts and bolsters The servants’ 
effects in the way of an excessively grimy 
mat, bubble bubble pipes tobacco, tinder 
and tw o wooden chests littered the floor 
There were also sundry packing cases 
containing useless odds and ends such as 
a rusty kettle lid a bottomless iron sto\ e, 
a discoloured old nickel tea pot, an nn > 
w orkable filter, a soup plate full of treacle 1 
blackened with dust In a come- wmsfl 
tub for washing dishes, and from flails m 
the wall hung moist dishcloths and Gahr 3 
livery and skull cap The only piece W 
furniture was a rickety dressing table with 

water stains oil stains, xml k stains, black, 

broivn and white stains and all kinds of 
mixed stains Its mirror was resting 
against a different wall, and its drawers 
were the receptacle for a miscellaneous 
assortment of articles from soiled napkins 
down to bottle w ires and dust 

Tor a moment I was overcome with 
dismay , then it w as a case of send for the 
manager, send for the store keeper call up 
nil the serxants get hold of extra men, 
fetch water, put up ladders, unfasten tile 
ropes pull down the planks, take away the 
bedding, pick up pieces of broken glass, bit 
by bit, wrench out the mils in the wall, 
one bj one Confound you, there J w hat 
arc you staring at ’ Look sharp, get hold 
of something each ” O Lord, there it goes J 
Crash 1 Bang 1 Smash 1 The chandelier is * 
let fall and its pieces strew the floor , Pick 
them up again piece by piece The dirty 
mat I whisk off the floor myself, and * „ 
out of the window, dislodging a horde 
cockroaches, my messmates who dine off 


The magistrate’s reply is brought back, 
Ins tent is m an awful state and he is 
coming at once Hurry up* Hurry upf 
Frescotlj comes the shout "The sahib b 
nmved ’’ All m a flurry I brush the ' 
off xny hair, my beard, ami the rest 
myself, and as I go to receive him in 
drawing room, I try to look as respect 
able as if I had been reposing there 
fortably all the afternoon * 

i went through the shaking < 
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rind conversed with the magistrate out- 
wardly serene, hut with misgivings about 
his accommodation now and then welling 
up inside. When, at length, l had to show 
my guest to his room, i found it passable, 
and if the homeless cockroaches do not 
tickle the soles of his feet, he may manage 
to get a night’s rest. 


* London, 

October: 1890. 

Is man a machine that he should go ex- 
actly by rule? The workings of his mind 
✓ are so vast and various, so divergent in 
tendency, so changeable in relative 
strength, that he needs must be swayed 
now this way, now that. This is the sign 
of Ws life, the test of his manhood, the con- 
tradiction of his materiality. He who has 
no weakness of hesitation has a narrow 
mind, inelastic and lifeless. 

The thing that we revile as passion or 
desire gives us our motive power, and is 
opening us out, through joy and sorrow, 
right-doing and wrong, more and more 
into the infinite. 

■ Our error in wholly blaming our pas. 
sionate tendencies resembles that of a nver 
complaining at. every turn: “Where, oh 
where is the sea,— this is but a forest, this a 
desert, this a shoal,— is then the force push- 
ing me on, perchance, leading me astray ?” 

We are also daily passing through 
doubts and hesitations, we cannot see our 
goal. Only He knows exactly how we 
are to reach it who has given us thi3 
immense impetus of desire. 

Our great' mistake is to imagine that 
, this power will forsake us _ where it has 
- brought us, forgetting that it will also lift 
’ us away therefrom. The very thing which 
\ leads us into error shows us the way out, 
—such is the course of life. 

, He who has not a sufficiency of this life 
force, he whose mind it does not impel to 
its mysterious, multifarious unfolding, he 
may be happy, he maybe righteous,, they 
may call his narrowness strength of mind, 
but he is, after ah, poorly equipped for 
life’s eternal j oarney. , 

‘ " 14. 

Patisar, 

- . 1891. 

I have had the house-boat removed from 
opposite the estate offices _and moored in a 
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more secluded spot. There is no such thing 
as noise here, you cannot have it even for 
the asking, though you may get it, along 
with other things, if you go to the local 
market-place. Further, where I ‘am now, 
you cannot even get the sight of a human 
face. 

All round there are the fields, spreading 
away to the v horizon ; the crops have been 
cut and taken away and only the stubble 
covers the ground. After being cooped up 
the whole of yesterday, I went out for a 
walk over these fields at sunset. The sun 
got redder and redder till it completely dis- 
appeared behind the lowest hoe of the 
horizon ; but what shall I tell of thtf 
wonders of the beauty which the world 
took on thereafter > 

At the extreme edge of the fields was a 
fringe of trees, and there the play of dim 
purples and reds wrought such an enchant- 
ing vagueness, — it seemed to picture the 
very home of the spirit of Evening, where 
she retires at the end of the day, languidly 
to cast aside her ruby mantle, deftly to 
light her own evening star. Whom does 
she await there, with the Vermillion bride- 
mark in her hair-parting, as, in the calm- 
ness of her solitude, she restfully reclines 
stringing her garland, and hums into being 
the stuff that dreams are made of ? 

Over the endless fields fall9 a shade,— of 
soft melancholy; not exactly tearful, but 
like the mist which gathers under the broad 
eye-lashes of a wistful, unblinking gaze. 
One may imagine that Mother Earth, kept 
busy in populous places with the turmoil 
of her children ana her household duties, 
thus sighs forth,— whenever she gets a 
little solitude, a little leisure, a bit of open 
sky,— the divine discontent of her immense 
heart. 

I doubt whether India’s, broad level 
fields and free open skies are to be found 
anywhere in Europe. That is why it is 
our people who have been able to discover 
this eternal yearning of our great big 
Earth, and why the Paravi* or Tan * 
modes ol our music voice the cry of the 
world in its vast wholeness, rather than 
the homely sentiment of this one or that. 
The other aspect of the world, in which it 
is work-a-day, aflectionately domestic, 
limited, has not impressed itself so much on 
’ our people, — we have been so moved into 
aloofness by the glimpses of its lonely 
infinitude. And so pangs pluck our hearts 
whenever fingers pluck from Sitar strings 
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the characteristic nuances of the Bhnirari* 
mode 

When vcstcrJnj the w hole evening was 
in the Pur art moo-1 the one human creature 
within miles was mjs*lf the only other 
! fc. tttrbancd and stiff on guard staff m 
hand In the gangway of the boat To 
the little river on my left —lost to sight 
after the next bend within its steep banks 
with not a ripple on its surface —the even 
ing 1 ght clung for a w hilc like the dj mg 
gleam of a w an smile The silence was as 
\ast as the expanse of the fields broken 
only by the plaint \ e cries of a bird alarmed 
by mj i ass ng too close to its nest in tb~ 
stubble Gradually the waning moon rose 
over the seem, as lost in thought I pur 
sued with bowed head an l slow footsteps 
the narrow track winding along the edge 
of the river 


Tmvslxtob s Note 

The Ragas or model of tlie elan cal muilc of 
II adusthao or Upper lnd a (tbe term lad an Music 
i vague as tbe Northern Southern and ear ooi 
1 roe nc al it j lei ore all w dely d Herein) are in « 
teenn cal ▼ ew bo many icolea each cotnpr i og a 
I m ted nambe of notes lelected from a full chromat c 
eeale ah eh d Sere l am tbe European tempered 
chromat c icale In bar og more than one intermed ate 
fract onal tone tt the ipacei between two full tone* l 
though more than oae inch flat or xhnrp of the lame 
oteii not used n one and tbe taoie icale except 
momenta ly in pais ng from oae part o» tbe icale 
to another wb ch » ra ely done In staeeato fashion 
These modes are further d it ogu shed by tbe relative 
mportancc of tbe notes and other fulei gorern og 
the r prog css on a the scale , . 

From the itandpo nt of feel ng tbe d ff rent melod e 
types thus created a e deemed to afford iu table art « 
te express ons of the reactiomr on the human mo a 
of the djffcrent moods of nature ai expressed n toe 
seaions of the year the times of the day a pas toral 
lurronnd ngi am ( 1 st bnm&n pomp and feit v ty a 

well as a less definable connections „ _ 

The Bhalray though called a rnorang 
has been more recogn sed by r rtuosos to be 
a un serial express on ol the elus renesi of the 
fleet njf moments whose subtle changes . 

wax ug and wan ng day tb ough iti course and io 

ss 

tbea, 7 p”tof awakening of unfold Off > partomlarly 
ma Th'e d ror a so a morn ng Raga Is perhaps more 

awfreft vsrix ss&ii 

,!?*>££ £k’.B 

M ef of the to«t og njo d spass onate aloofness a 
h the soul seeks and nod i u 

* ^je note at end 


The exact mood picture wh ch correipoads tu * 
particular Ragi mail always largely lie a question 
of tie react ng temperament though «ome petnref 
are dee nel more author tat re or orthodox brexose 
tbey find a place In the old 1 tearture on tbe lubjct- 

15 

Knligram 
18 Jl 

Just the kind of afternoon to laze 
thro igh There is not n soul to chide me 
on nor is it yet time for m> w ork and for 
the ryots to crowd around I am feeling 
listlessly comfortable and indescribably 
irresponsible as if the thing called 
necessity has departed from the world . 
and bath and toilet and having ones 
meals to time are obsolete superstitions 
left behind m far away Calcutta 

This is the prevailing mood all round 
here 1 here is a bit of a river, hut it has 
no current to speak of and lying snugly 
tucke 1 up in its coverlet of float ng weeds 
it seems to be tl inking that s nee it is 
possible to get on without getting along 
why bestir oneself to stir r So the sedge 
W Inch 1 ncs its banks is hardly disturbed 
bj any movement until the fishermen come 
with their nets ... 

lour or five large sized boats are 
moored near br alongside each other 
On the upper deck of one its boatman is 
fast asleep in the sun rolled up jn a sheet 
from head to foot Un another the boat 
man also basking m the sun leisurely 
twists some yarn into rope On the lower 
deck in a third an oldish looking bare 
bodied fellow is leaning over an oar, 
staring vacantly at our boat 

Along the bank there are various other 
people but w hy they come or go with the 
slowest of idle steps or remain seated on 
their haunches embracing their k rices or 
keep on gazing at noth ng m particular 
no one can guess * 

Tl e onlys gns of nctn ,ty art: to be seen 
•ynongst the duett who ore „£, c w 
clamorously ga,Iy thrustmg thefr head! 
u » d " water and bobbing up again to 
shake oO tbe sinter with ™ergy . 

as ,1 tbey are repeatedly tn 27. „ 'Xre 
"Tr'cnrs below tbj surfae? and c 1 My 
tome, shaking them heads to report 
There , nothing ! There s noth,og" P 
all thetSl " r 'i. S,mpljr dr »wsc in the sou 
away Il 2° rS and sd ““ly >1»P 

mantle*!? twcl I? '"rapped m their 

*7 Th ' ool) thing one 
rants to do m a place I ke this ts tb gate 
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and gaze on the landscape, swinging one’s 
fancies to anl fro, alternately humming 
a tune and nodding dreamily ; as doe3 the 
mother on a winter’s noon-dav, her back 
to the sun, rocking and crooning her baby 
to sleep. 

16 

Patisar, 

1891. 

At this 'spot the little river has bent 
itself into a cosy corner in which I lie, 
hidden away under its high banks, invi* 
sible lrom an? distance, boats come from 
"'the North, towed along by their crew, and 
"pull up in astonishment when on turning 
the bend they come upon the unusual sight 
of the house-boat here. “Hullo, there * 
Whose boat is this ?** comes the shout. 
“The Zamindar Babu’s.” “Why here and 
not at the Kutcherrj * moorings “He 
has only Come to take the air." X happen 
to be here for things more solid than air, 
but these are the questions and answers 
which pass. 

I have just got through my midday 
meal. It is nearing half-past one. They 
have unfastened my boat and it is slowly 
drifting towards the Office. There is u 
strong breeze, but not exactly cold, com- 
ing as it does through the noonday sun- 
shine. The boat makes a swishing sound 
as it passes through occasional patches of 
floating weeds, resting on which little 
tortoises, with necks craned forward, are 
sunning themselves. 

At intervals come little villages of clus- 
tering thatched cottages ; with here and 
there mud walls standing unthatched, and 
a few hay-stacks ; plum trees, mango trees, 
1 aswatha trees, bamboo clumps; one or two 
goats grating, some naked children playing 
uabout. 

w To the edge, of the water reach the 
sloped bathing places, where some are 
washing clothes, some bathing, - others 
scouring pots and pans ; a shy village 
bride, her -water vessel clasped against her 
waist, parts her veil by the breadth of 
two fingers to cast curious glances at the 
Zamindar Babu, while a sleek oil-anointedf 
youngster, holding on to the loose end of 
her sari, also satisfies, with stedfast gaze, 

• The estate offices , 

t Anointing with mustard oil is the tuna! preli 
minary to a bath «n Bengal 


his curiosity regarding the writer’s 
features. 

Here a few boats moored along 
the bank ; there a fishing boat, half 
submerged, waiting to be pulled out of the 
water ; more rarely cows, with their little 
boy attendants, come to browse on the 
lusher grass at the river edge. 

Where else can there be afternoons of 
snch perfect peace and quiet ? 

17 

Kaligram, 

1891. 

Yesterday while I was giving audience 
to the ryots, five or sue boys made their 
appearance and stood in a pnmly proper 
row before me. Before I could put any 
question, their spokesman, m the choicest 
of high-flowu language started : "Sire ! 
The grace of the Almighty, and the good 
fortune of your benighted children have 
once more brought about your lordship’s 
auspicious arrival into this locality." He 
went on in this strain for nearly half-an- 
hour. Hercaud there he would get his lesson 
wrong, pause, look up at the sky, correct 
himself, and then go on again. 1 gathered 
that their school was short of benches 
and stools. "For want of these wood-built 
seats," as he put it, “we know not where 
to sit, ourselves, where to seat our revered 
teachers, or what to offer our most respect- 
ed superintendent when he comes on a 
visit." 

I could hardly repress a smile at this 
torrent of eloquence gushing from such a 
bit of a fellow, which sounded specially out 
of place here where the ryots are given to 
stating their profoundly vital wants m 
plain and direct vernacular, of which, even, 
the more unusual words get sadly twisted 
out of shape. The clerks and ryots , how- 
ever, seemed duly impressed* and likewise 
envious as though deploring their parents’ 
omission to endow them With so splendid 
a means of appealing to the Zamindar, 

I interrupted the young orator before he 
had done, promising to arrange for the 
necessary number of benches and stools. 
Nothing daunted, he allowed me to have 
my say, took up his discourse where he 
had left it, finished it to the last word, 
saluted me profound and marched off 
his contingent. He probably would not 
have minded it at all had I refused to sun 
ply the seats, but after all his u 
getting it by heart he would have 
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bitterly being robbed of any part of bis 
speech. So though it kept more important 
business waiting, I had to hear him out. 

18. 

Kaligrara, 

' 1891, 

Oh, liow I love this great, old Earth of 
ours, lying there so quietly 1 T feel I want 
to clasp tn my arms the whole immensity 
of her, with her trees and foliage, mers 
and fields, her sounds and her silences, her 
mornings and evenings 

What heaven is there which can give 
us the like of the earthly riches she has 
bestowed on us ? Other things heaven may 
have, for aught I know, but where shall 
it get the intimate kinship of this tenderly 
weak, appealingly tremulous, immature 
humanity to offer us ? 

This dusty old Mother of ours,— our 
very own Earth,— in her golden fields, on 
the banks ot her bounteous rivers, amidst 


the Joys and sorrows of her loving house- 
holds, brings to onr door the tear-begotten 
wealth of her poor, morpa.1 children. We, 
with our sad destiny, cannot even keep and 
save her loved ones, whom cruel, unknown 
forces snatch away off her very breast; 
and still the poor old thing goes on doing 
the very best she can for them, Ido love 
her sol 

A vast melancholy overshadows her 
countenance, as though she is weighed' 
down by the thought: 4 Daughter of the 
gods am I, yet their power has been denied 
me. I love, but cannot keep ; 1 begin, but 
cannot complete ; I give birth, but cannot 
save from death.” 

For that I cannot forgive heaven ; and 
so 1 doubly love the borne of my humble 
old Mother Earth, just because slic is so 
weak, so helpless, so distracted with lovlug 
anxieties. 

Translated by 
SCRENDRANATH TAGORH. 


KRISHNAKANTA’S WILL 

By Bankui Chandra Chatterjeb. 

(All rights tcttrredj , 


CHAPTER V. 

N EXT morning Haralal walked straight 
to Brahmananda’s house. When he 
got there, without stopping he 
went nnd peeped into the kitchen Rohmi 
was there busy m cooking. She pretended 
not to sec lmn even when lie stepped up 
nnd stood near her. 4< Look at me, Kohim, 
the pot won’t crack,*’ said Haralal 
Rohim looked up with a snide. 

“Have you got it ?” he asked 
i She made no answer, but went and 
brought him what he wanted Haralal 
knew' at a glance that it was lus father's 
wall. A sinister smde was on his face. 
“How did you get it ?” he asked. 

Rohim liegan lier story. She invented 
one; and she took the will from his hand 
to show how it lay between two boxes, 
which stood upon the chest of drawers. 
When she had finished speaking she left 
him abruptly. Haralal, not seeing the will 


in her hand when she rctnrncd, asked, 
“Where is the will?” 

“I have kept it,” said Rohini. 

••I w'ant to be going now’, I must have 
It,” said Hnrnlnl. 

“Why, I think there is no haste.” 

“I cannot afford to w’ait.' I must be . 

off.” 

"Well, if you must, t Mill not detain, 
you,” said Rohmi. 

“The will? Let me ha\c the will. Don’t 
keep me waiting for it.” 

Rohim' 1 may ,CaVC mc '” saW 

ImM n3 ^ nse ’ l m ust have it,” ' ‘ 

the sarae t “ Cr 19 or me. it is all 

? yp? ^ ,?° a h if you 

MWU jt t0 me 

When jou have married a widow I 
will give it to your wife” 

t • °* Pretended not to sec what she 
was driving at, and only said, “Don’t 
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detain me any longer. You want money, 
I can see. Let me know what sum will 
satisfy you.” 

“I don't 'want money ; you know what 
I want,” she said quietly, and evidently 
fighting against shyness. 

“I am sorry I cannot comply with your 
wish,” said Haralal. “If I have forged, I 
have done it for my own good. You stole; 
can you say why you did it?” 

Rohini was astounded. 

“Whatever I am” continued Haralal, 
“still I am Krishnakanta Roy’s son. 1 
v cannot take to wife one who stole.” 

His words cut her like a whip. She rose 
to her feet abruptly ; and pushing back her 
veil, and flinging an angry and scornful 
look at him, said, “Who told me to steal?. 
Who put the temptation before me ? Who 
was so silky and smooth in order to 
deceive a poor woman by taking advant- 
age of -her simplicity ? Can there be any- 
thing more wicked; and dishonourable 
than this? And you plume yourself on 
being the son oi Krishnakanta Roy 1 Shame 
on you. Had you been a woman I wouldn’t 
have spared the broom. But a wretch as 
you are, I allow you to depart in peace.” 

HaralaLwas cowed by her sudden and 
very bold attack. A malicious smile was 
on his face, and he withdrew without utter- 
ing a word. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Brahmananda had no servants in his 
house because he was a poor man. 
Whether to have servants is a blessing or 
no blessing we do not know; but of this 
we are sure that in a house where there 
are no servants there are no such things as 
lying and backbiting and quarrel. There 
, is very often a scene in a family where 
> there are a number of female servants. 
They can never agree, and whenever they 
can get an opportunity they fail ndt to 
break the peace of the house by quarrelling, 
and accusing and abusing one another. 

Brahmananda had no servants, and 
therefore there was peace in liis house. As 
for female members he had none except 
his niece, Rohini. She kept the house scru- 
pulously clean. She cooked food, drew 
water, scoured the plates and performed 
every other household - work quietly and 
t without a murmur. Their drinking water 
she fetched in a pot every day from f a 
particular tank, called the Banrai£tank, 
which *was at a little distance from their 
' 18-2 


house. This was the best and largest tank 
in their village. The water of it was good 
enough for drinking purposes, and it was so 
clear that one could see to the bottom. 

On the day following the one on which 
she had an altercation with Haralal she 
was going to the tank to fetch water as 
usual, and she looked so sad and disap- 
pointed. It was the time of spring, and 
nature wore a smiling look. Everywhere 
the trees were xn blossom, and the air was 
laden with a sweet perfume. There were 
the koels * whose loud clear calls were 
heard from time to time. On other days 
their notes made no impression on her 
mind, but on this day when she heard 
them a strange feeling came over her. She 
thought as if she had lost something; as 
if something was wanting; as if her life 
was a blank. She thought of her late 
husband, and of her lonely state of a 
widow of her age, and of widow-marriage, 
which she had heard was not forbidden by 
the shastras. “Why should I not,” she said 
to herself, “enjoy ray spring of life? What 
great sin have I committed that I should 
be doomed thus to suffer? There is Gobinda- 
lal’s wife. How happy she is. She has 
got such a nice young husband. And here 
am I, a hapless woman, destined to toil 
and go without a single comfort in life.” 

As she was thus musing a thrilling 
sonorous coo-oo burst y forth from among 
the trees pear by, which made her look 
around with a start. “Hold your tongue, 
yon rascally knave ; you awaken painful 
feelings in me,” she said These words 
were addressed to the poor bird, which of 
course meant no offence. 

In a little time Rohini reached the tank ; 
but she felt so miserable that she sat down 
to w eep. 

CHAPTER VII. 

The Baruni tank with its double border, 
one of grass, whose growth was regularly 
kept in check by the mowers, and the other 
next, of a garden on its embankment, look- 
ed, as it lay, like a mirror with the trees 
beautifully reflected on its clear waters. 
The tank, and the garden enclosed with a 
- wall belonged to Krishnakanta Roy. 
Rohini was weeping, sitting on one of the 
landing stairs. The sun was near its set- 
ting. From among the trees on the em- 
bankment somebody was watching her, 

• In Sanskrit poetry the notes of the Voel In 
spring arc held to excite feelings of lore t Tr. 
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It wjw Gobindalal. flic wondered why slie 
was weeping. II is conjecture, however, 
was that she might have quarrelled with 
somebody. Uow was he to know what 
actually the cause of her sorrow was ? 
However, he felt pity for her. He thought 
lie would go and inquire. 

The sun was down. The cattle were 
being driven home from the field, the low- 
ing herd moving on at a quick pace, kick- 
ing up the dust with their feet, lly and by 
the shades of evening closed m. The 
waters of the tank looked black, and the 
birds took shelter among the trees. Then 
the moon rose, shedding its silvery beams 
upon the earth. But Roluni— -she was still 
there and weeping, her head leaning on 
her nght hand. "Why, l think I will ask 
why slic is weeping," said Gobindalal to 
himself. He rose to go to her 

“Rahim,” said he, going down very 
quietly to her, “why are you weeping ? 
What is the matter with you ?” 

Rohtni started and looked up Know- 
ing at a glance who the speaker was, she 
quickly rose to her feet and stood, holding 
her head down, and without sayiug a 
word. 

“What’s your trouble, Rohini ?" he con- 
tinued. “Let me know it. I may be of 
service to you,” 

She was still silent. 

Gobindalal was somewhat grave and 
reserved. He was not given to flirting, nor 
was he ever known to talk lightly to any 
woman. Among the young people of the 
village he was more respected and held in 
greater esteem than his cousins. Besides 
he was a very handsome 3 'ottng'man. 
Rohini respected lum. This day, however, 
when he spoke to her she loved him she 
knew not why, and thought she could die 
for him. ' 

“Well," said Gobindalal again after a 
pause, "if it is anything you cannot say 
, yourself, let me know it through my wile 
or any other woman belonging to our 
house. I give you the assurance that if in 
anything you require my help you shall 
have it.” ' 

Rohini spoke now and said, “I will tell 
you; blit not to-day. I will tell you all, 
and it is my earnest request that you will 
be pleased to listen to me.” 

, Gobindalal readily complied, and left her, 
Hohini filled her pot, and went home 
" a lighter heart. 


CHAPTER Vlir. * 

On getting home Rohini engaged herself 
in preparing the evening meal. This day 
she managed to get it read v earlier than 
usual. Brahmannnda had his meal, but 
Rohini touched no food, for she had no in- 
clination for it. She shut herself up in her 
room, not to go to bed but to consider 
what should be done regarding the will. 

We have two 'counsellors, one, our 
conscience, which always tells us to do 
what is nght, and the other, the devil in 
us, that delights in leading us astray. 

Rohini’s conscience said, “It was very 
wicked of you to steal the will.” 

“How ?” said she or rather the devil in 
her. “I haven’t given it to Haralal.” 

• “You must return it to Krishnakanta,” 
said her conscience. 

“Bah 1” said she, “when he demands 
how I got the will or how came the false 
will in his drawer, what shall I say"? 
Would you have me be handed over to the 
police ? ‘ ' 

“Then why don’t you,” said hfer con- 
science, “go to Gobindalal and own every- 
thing to him ? He is a kind man. If j'ou 
fall on your knees before hip and ask his 
protection he will not refuse it you.” 

"But Gobindalal,” said she, -“will have 
t 6 tell all to Krishnakanta. And if 
Krishnakanta hand me over to the police, 
bow can Gobindalal protect me ? 1 think 
it is better to keep quiet now. When the 
old man is dead 1 will give the will to 
Gobindalal And I will throw myself at 
bis feet and ask his pardon." 

“Of what avail would it then he ?” said 
her conscience, ‘‘The will that will be 
found m Krishnakanta’s house will of 
course be taken as genuine. If Gobindalal 
produce his uncle’s will, it won’t stand, 
and he will be accused of forgery.” _ 

“\Vell, I know better wliat to do,” §he 
said. “I will keep quiet about it ; and that 
is, I think, the best and safest course to 
adopt under the circumstances.” 

So, she set light by the dictates of her 
conscience, and resolved in her mind to " 
keep quiet about the will, Ihcn her 
thoughts glided spontaneously to Gobinda- 
lal. How very gentle and obliging and 
handsome, he was 1 How she loved and 
admired him 1 What would she not give r 
to win his love ? Her imagination painted 
111 m as beautiful as a rainbow. She thought 
of him and wept and tliought'and wept 
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again. Tints she passed the night, and 
she had not so much as a wink of sleep. 

" CHAPTER IX. 

Days passed, and Rohini had conceived 
a great passion for Gobindalal. She had been 
seeing lnm from a girl, but she had never 
experienced feelings such as she experienced 
now. What had wi ought this change? 
Not the notes of the koels, nor the 
delightful time of spring when everything 
in nature is fresh and fragrant, unless they 
were as helps to bringing it about. The 
kind words he spoke to her that evening 
had impressed her deeply. They were as 
-balm to her afflicted heart. She thought of 
the trick played upon her by Haralal. A 
thousand times she wished she had not 
stolen the will. By contrast Gobindalal 
seemed an angel. 

If Rohioi could have foreseen what was 
at the end of the path she was going to 
pursue, she would certainly have recoiled in 
horror. Could Gobi ndalallove her? What 
would she do if he could notl If she was 
to live to drudge and toil, why should 
she not die ? What hope or comfort had 
she ? And drowning she had heard was the 
best and easiest of all means of suicide. 

She was, however, keenly sensible of. the 
wrong sbe had done to Gobindalal by 
stealing the will. So she resolved she 
would go and get the forged will and put 
Krishnakanta's will again where it was 
in the drawer. 

At midnight she set ofl to Krishna- 
kanta’s house to replace the will. There 
was no getting in at the back-door which 
was always shut early, and she was to 
pass through the gateway where, she 
knew, the porters usually sat up till very 
late at night. On this night they were 
singing songs. As she entered they stopped 
her and demanded who she was. On her 
saying that she was the companion ol her 
master’s daughter they allowed her to 
pass. As the house was n ell-guarded the 
door of Krishnakanta’s bed-room was 
kept open at night. Rohini knew it. Before 
entering she stopped to listen. Krishna- 
kanta was lying on his back and snoring. 
He was apparently fast asleep. She went 
in, taking good care not to makeany noise. 
A candle was burning, which she exting- 
uished at once on entering. Next she 
procured the key as before, and opened the 
drawer in which she had left the forged 
will. But somehow, as she turned the 


kej' in the lock, in spite of her using great 
caution there was a little creaking sound, 
which roused Krishnakanta. _ 

He wondered what the noise was about, 
and kept ‘stock-still with his ears pricked 
up to listen. 

When the snoring had ceased Rohini 
knew’ that Krishnakanta had awaked. 
She stood perfectly still. 

• “Who is there?” cried Krishnakanta. 

There was no answer. Rohini was not 
what she used to be when there was 
nothing to disturb her peace of mind. She 
was much pulled down; and she seemed 
now not a little frightened, for her breath- 
ing was quick and audible 

"Krishnakanta called for his servant, 
Hari. He called more than once, but in 
vain. His match box he had to his hand. 
With the aid of a match he lighted the 
candle, and discovered a woman standing 
near the chest of drawers. 

Rohini would have been able to escape 
when she perceived that Krishnakanta 
had awaked, but she did not for Gobinda- 
lal’s sake. She thought that the will must 
be replaced, and did not care for her safety. 

“Who are you?” demanded Krishna- 
knnta. 

Roliini drew near to him and said, “I 
am Rohini.” 

“Rohini!” he cried. “What have you 
been doing here in the dark, and at such a 
late hour of the night ?” 

“I was Iryingtostealyour will,” she said. 

“I am now in no mood for your jests. 
Come, tell me what j-ou were about here. 

I do not believe you got in here to steal my 
will, but the circumstances I have caught 
you under are very suspicious ” 

“In your presence I will do what I cam<* 
here for,” said Rohini. “Afterwards .you 
may deal by me as you think proper.” With 
this she stepped up, opened the drawer 
and replaced the will, having taken out 
the lorged one, which she was soon after 
hastily tearing to pieces. 

“Oh, stop, stop, what is it you are 
tearing?” cried the old man in great 
alarm. “Let me see it. Oh, stop, do.” ' 

But before he could see what it was, 
Rohini had consigned the torn pieces of the 
will to the flame of the candle and turned 
them into ashes in no time. 

“What have you burnt ?” cried Krisljna- 
kanta, -looking up to her,in a great pas- 
sion _ r 

“A will, a forged will,” said Koluaiv 
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heard such a thing in my life,” said one. 
Another cried, “How daring ! I wish I 
could teach sjier a good lesson with my 
broom I" A third wished she could cut off 
her nose and ears. A fourth said she ought 
to hang for it. A fifth, however, observed 
that she should say nothing, considering 
that she knew nothing for certain. No 
sooner did the last speaker utter these 
words than the rest turned sharply ppon 
her and taunted her, saying that she was 
too good and honest a woman to make 
herself a busybody in things that did not 
concern her. ’ They made other cutting 
remarks, and were so clamorous in con- 
demning her ns a hypocrite that at last 
Bhramar cried, “Hold your tongues, you 
noisy rabble. 1 wish I could have you 
taught a good lesson for creating this dis- 
turbance in the house. Why don't you 
hang yourselves and let us be rid of you ?” 

At these words they set up a great 
howl, complaining that it was very hard 
that because they were servants they must 
put up with hard words and insult for no- 
thing. They said they were sure they did 
not Know what their fault was except that 
they had no bread at home ; and that they 
would certainly not submit to be insulted 
in order to earn it. One of them, an elderly 
■woman, burst into loud sobs, saying 
that had she not lost a son at her lying-in 
some thirty years ago, she w r ould never 
hare to work for her bread, for he would 
have been the stay and support of her old 
age. Bhramar, who was a jovial young 
lady, could not restrain her laughter at her 
words. “You fools,” she cried, “why don't 
you say what has happened ? Who is the 

{ >erson yon would have taught a good 
esson?” 

When she_ had said that, there_ was a 
clamour again. They expressed their won- 
der at her not having heard the startling 
news that a robbery had been committed 


in the honse, and gave her a highly colour- 
ed account of what they had heard. What 
Bhramar, however, could judge to be the 
fact was that Rohlni had stolen into 
Krishnakanta's bedroom for some hidden 
purpose, been found out and kept in deten- 
tion. She returned to her husband and 
told him w’hat was the matter. 

“_What do you think of her, dear ?” said 
Gobindalal. “Do you believe Robini went 
into his room to steal ,n 

“I don’t believe if,” said Bhramar. 

"Why ’ What’s your reason for your 
not wishing to believe it ?” 

“What do you think of her ?” 

"I would like to hear from you first,” 
said Gobindalal. 

“Well, because I never heard anything 
against her, and I have always held a good 
opinion of her ever since I came to know' 
her.” 

“You don’t mean that,” said Gobindalal 
with a smile. “Shall I say why you wish 
to take her side ?” 

"Why ?" asked Bhramar. 

"Because she likes you very much, and 
can never bear to hear any remark made 
about your complexion.” 

"You naughty man, you are always far 
finding fault with my complexion. But 1 
am as God made me, and I don’t care what 
you or other people think of the look of 
iny skin.” 

"I will go and see what I can do,” said 
Gobindalal. 

"Oh, poor girl ! You must plead for her.' 
You must try and see her set free.” 

"You have such a good and feeling 
heart, my dear,” said Gobindalal, “and I 
am so happy with you." With this he 
kissed her and left the room. 

(To be continued .) 

Translated by D. C. KoY. 


AN URGENT DEMAND FOR PREPAREDNESS IN INDIA 


T HOSE who have studied the Indian 
problem from the standpoint of world 
' politics can realize that the Indian 
situation is not so safe as the common 
people think. 


The greatest problem for the Indian 
people in the coming decade is how- far 
they are ready to preser\e their integrity 
as a part of the British Empire. 1 he people 
of India should not sleep in the belief that 
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Japan is going to preserve p»ace in India 
in case of emergency during any future, 
war Acs during this war and as long as 
the Anglo Japanese Alliance lasts in its 
present lorm Japan will do it. Political 
scientists will agree that in th a past Japan 
has been most profited by the Anglojapa 
nese Alliance she has been able to eliminate 
Russia and Germany from China with th» 
British support But if Japan find that 
her national interest w ill he b“tterser\ed 
by not continuing the existing alhanc* 
with Great Britain after its expiry then 
nobodj can blame Japan becaus* the first 
duty of a state is to preserve its own in 
terests Every thoughtful observer who 
has any opportunity of studying Japan in 
recent years w ill testify w ith me that the 
Jdpanese p-ople to-day regard Great 
Bntain as their first rival m Asia 
Hundreds of articles have b*rn published 
in Japan during the present war by 
responsible persons expressing the opinion 
that the Anglo Japanese Alliance should 
not be continued after its expiry and some 
of them have gone so far ns to demand its 
abrogation during this war Many Japa 
nese think that the Russo Japanese Alliance 
1 ^ more suited to their interest thes arc 
inclined to think that with Russia’s sup 
port the} will also be able to eliminate 
Great Britain g influence in China and in 
the Pacific ! 

It is beyond doubt that during this war 
Russia w ill stand by Great Britain But 
where is the guarantee that after this 
European w ar Russia w ill remain so friend 
Jy to Great Bntain ’ Russia entered into 
this "ft ar to acquire some territory in the 
Balkans and also expected that she might 
get Constantinople through the British 
aid So far as weean s*e th“ latter pro 
position is out of the question If Lon 
stantinople betaken Great Britain w ill b* 
extremely foolish if she allows Russia to-, 
occupy it b»caus“ what guarantee is the' 
that Russia will not us* it ngiy 
Sue*, if 6hc becomes opposed to 
Britain as she was in the past’ /rissia 
cannot get any warm water port m the 
China Sen unless she can destroy Japan 
and that is beyond any possibility for some 
decades to come Russia must have a 
warm water port ns that is aery vital for 
her future So far as it is known to us 
according to the published texts of the 
secret ngreeme at b-t ween Russia and Japan 
f vide Peking Oaxctte) Japan is bound to 


h“lp Russia m her attempt to get an oat- 
let m the Persian Gulf and in case Russia 
attacks India Japan is bound to helf 
Russia Of coars“ all this is possible w hei 
th“ Anglo Tapanes" Alliance and the Anglo 
Russran Entente ceas* to exit (Her 
again we ha\c the example of Roumann 
and Ital} during the war ) 

Now G rminj regards Great Bntain a* 
her worst enemy, and whatever may 1> 
the results of this war she will not b* will 
mg to shake hands wath Great Britain a! 
a friend And tlie other dav we heart 
from Professor Munsterb*rg of Harvard 
that after this w ar is ovdr there w ill be a 
G-rmnn Russian and Japanese Alliance 
l/"“t us hope that this will nerer conn 
about but it is absolutely desirable for 
the people of India to prepare for the worst 
viz a combination of Japan Rnssia and 
Germany nith Ji-r adjuncts Austria and 
Turke} on the one hand and the British 
Empire with her nllics Italy and France 
and probably U S A on the other In 
this case would India b* safe 7 Then Ore 
the Indian people readv to defend their 
country by warding off th“ marches of 
such enemy ? Then Great Britain s hands 
w ill be tied in Europe and \ustrahan and 
Canadian aid will b* neutralized for ob\i 
ous reasons and we fill know that the 
Turco G-rman combination had a special 
programme against Egypt 

If ever that calamity comes what wilt 
b* the position of India ? I oval India wall 
not only have to dfefend herself but will 
have to do her share to defend Egypt, 
Burma Singapore Hongkong and other 
British poss ssions m Africa and Asia * 
because the population of the Indian 
Empire is greater than all other parts of 
thyBntish Empire Are the Indian people 
~*Lared for it f We are sure that tli loyal 
brave people of India will not shrink 
to give their lues to defen 1 their countn 
and other parts of the British^Emmre as 
they have been boldly doing during this 
w ar But lor tins contingency are 300 000 
Indian sol hers and reserves enough 7 India 
has a population of 315 millions and m 
case or absolute necessity an nrraj ol five 
millions of men of all arms can be raised 
but where are the requisite numb r ot 
ladian officers and arms and am munition * 
for these m^n 7 \\ ill these m*n show tM 
qualities of trained soldiers m the day dl 
great trial ? That Great Britain will u<it 
in the aforesaid contmgcody, be able 
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help India much with much aid, is , beyond 
doubt. Then the immediate need lor Great 
Britain, for her sa”ke and for the sake of 
the preserration of the British Umpire, is 
to take the people of India into equal con- 
fidence and have ft thorough-going pro- 
gramme of Preparedness for them. 

The Programme 

1. Repeal of the Arms Act. 

2. Training of worthy Indians as 
officers— not as mere Jamadars, Subadars 
and Subadar Majors, the majority ot 
whom do not possess the fundamentals of 
common school education, (Military 
-engineers, artillery, infantry and cavalary 
officers, efficient strategists, capable medi- 
cal officers, etc.). 

3. India should have her own Navy and 
this should be manned and officered by the 
Indians as is done in the case ol the Aus- 
tralian nnvy— a glorious part of the 
British Navy. 

4. India must have factoncs where big 
guns can be forged and the Indian people 
must learn this business. 

3. India must have many up-to-date 
explosive and ammunition factories with 
Indian chemists and Indian directors. 

G. India must have nn efficient Aero- 
plane Corps manned by Indians. 


7. It has been proved beyond all doubt, 
during the Russo-Japanese War and the 
present European War, that the wars of 
the Twentieth Century' are. scientific wars. 
The less educated arejthe soldiers, the less 
efficient arc the armies ; then measures 
must be immediately adopted to introduce 
n better system of education for the people 
of India. 

Imperial interests demand that the 
Indian leaders and the British Indian 
Government should wake up to the necessi- 
ty of a thorough-going preparedness for 
the future, so that the people of India mar 
not have to repent and say, "Ah ! it is 
too late." If ever it be too late to carry' 
out this programme by taking the Indian 
people into equal confidence, as it has been 
done in Canada, Australia and South 
Africa, then the fate of the Indian people 
may be ns disastrous as of the changing of 
the yoke, and the fate of the glorious 
British Empire may be its disintegration. 
May Heaven forbid it and may we hope 
that the people and rulers of India will pay 
heed to this timely warning and do tnetr 
best to inaugurate an adequateprogiamme 
of prepared ness for the safety of India and 
tbe British Empire. 

A Japanese Friend of India. { 


TWO POEMS 

By J. E. Andrews. 


A LETTER. 

Dear Jim,— the little ones have prayed, 
And now are tucked in bed, 

I’m sitting berc alone to-night 
Thinking of all you said, 

That last sad day at Waterloo, 

Before the” train went off. — 

You told me ‘not'to mind, but look 
After our Jimmie's cough, 


And see that Susan goes to school. 

And,’— you’Id be ‘home once more 
By Christmas come.’ Now Christmas’ gone, 
And New Year’s at the door. 

The winds are moaningdown the street. 
And snow is falling fast, 

And, Jim,— how cold and numbed you’ll be, 
While these dark hours go past. 

The children ask for you, each day,—* 
"Mum, when will Daddy come V* 

I answer "Father’s coming, pets, 

' Daddy will soon be home." 
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Bat all the -while my heart beats sore. 
And tears stand in my eyes.— 
Though I say what you told me, Jim, 
Yet hidden fears will rise. 

I dreamt of you the other night.— 

You stood there, jnst outside , 
The children all went wild with joy, 

1 ran to you and cried,— 

I ran, and laughed, and cried, at once. 
So real did it seem 1 
But soon I woke, and found it nought 
But a poor, empty dream. 

Yet I'll he brave, Jim, and each hour 
Remember what you say, 
Bearing it wrapped up in ray heart, 
And this is what 1*11 pray 


O God, keep safe my dearest Jim, ‘ 
And oring him home again : 
Keep safe our little children, too, 
For Jesus sake. Amen. 


II 

AN EPIGRAM. 

Yc who desire to walk aright. 

Bend all your steps towards the light : 
For, walking ever in this track. 
Shadows will fall behind your back. 
[These poems were recently sent\ to 
Mr. C. F. Andrews by his father, who is 
now in bis eighty-third year. They have 
been slightly revised by his son. Ed. A/./?.] 


birthday meditation of a positivist 


1 FIND myself now, not indeed unawares, 
at the mid way of the sixth decade of 
my hfe time : f look back on the years 
going and forward to those coming, m nd- 
fuj that in normal coupe the past v, HI be 
lengthening and the likely future will su xly 
shorten, bringing nearer the last duty. 
dykigT and at this stage I do earnestly 

affirm my belief that— . 

To bare bred tswell . still to arc 
well : to die too shall be well . 

Of these three, taking the last tot 
The coming of death for myself I 
calm and with the equal mind. Ushrjd 
Into being by Humanity, I accept ,rccl 7 
this la^vrn the general Fate that governs 
Her and Her children. To have emerged- 


path whereby' all have gone and go, by 
?hat and with them I too would wish 

t0 Next, of life thus far I do ^con- 
fidence and with gratefulness declare . 

I have been, and I am. truly glad nnd 
well content to be alive, to be baring th 


privilege and great adventure of living, 
to be filling my place in the Great Scheme 
and having mv part of opportunity and 
achievement. 1 have loved the Earth 
and the Sea and the Sky, the Day nnd 
the Night, aud the changing seasons of 
the Years 1 have loved, and been loved 
by, my fellow men and women and 
children. Throughout childhood and 
youth and maturity I have had the perso- 
nal joy of living and loving. I rejoice in 
having bad family, wife, children, triends, 
nnd in sharing the various experiences of 
human kind. I trust that somewhat of 
my being nnd doing may be entering 
usefully into the common and abiding" 
human store. 

And thirdly, for the coming years of 
older hfe Love, Courage, Hope. 

To have lived is well : 

Still to live is well: 

To die too shall be well. 

W.F.W, 
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THE DRAMA OF THE CLOUDS 
Br Miss Bidtct Dattv 


[At gnnset the evening clouds are seen to assume 
different shapes and colours S 

>The»e changing nnd roov og forms appear some 
times aa human figures acting in a drama 

The dela !* of their play ns seen one evening at 
ShantiNVetan is given, here ] 

A GOLD flush is seen suffusing all the, 
western shy, in the midst of which 
two solitary clouds in the form of 
two women, appear reclining side by 
side with their heads covered by their 
Sans 

tThc first r moving and looking round, 
exclaims, in great surprise — 4 We two seem 
to be left alone. Where have all the others 
gone ? 

The second ‘You have been dreaming I 
Some friends passing us by took them 
along But look 1 And she turns and 
points to the vast sea of gold * i 
The first 'This is our country of gold 1 

Who dare bring a stain here ? Nowhere 
can you detect even a speck of darkness * 
The second 'Dq not be so certain about 
that I am placed a little higher, and can 
See farther away than you Tome it seems 
as though there were already some sign of 
warfare in that far away golden region of 
ours ' 

The first ‘Warfare’ whatdoyoumean’’ 
The Second 'Well perhaps not 

warfare ! It might be a kind of war, or it 
might be the darkness of night 

Look I Towards the north 

East 1 Dq you see those huge 

black masses with silvery outline’ That 
was once a kingdom of perfect happiness , 
but there has been fighting and bloodshed, 
nnd now you see those dark masses let, 
when you get a glimpse of the silvery 
border, you are at once led to think of 
what it was once also what it might be 
some day again ’ 

The first *kes it looks hopeful— does it 
not ?* 

The second ‘Change is the law of 
nature > They say It is our law also 
There is an ebb and flow m e\ ery thing — 
hn uprising and a downfall— the fall sue 
feeding the rise ’Wnj s been so ’ 

19 — ? K 


One of the clouds suddenly finds her 
companion’s head uncovered She looks 
startled and says— Do \ on know, you 
have no San on your head ’ 

The other turns bashfully and says 
‘This is the doing of breeze He is ever 
playing hide and seek with ns ever teasing 
ns in this manner . Where are you 
going ’ Do, please stay with us a moment 
longer ! 

The other cloud, without any ex 
planation leaves her companion and 
swiftly glides away 

Suddenly the solitary cloud, left behind, 
feels the edge of her son pulled by some 
body from behind > 

She promptly turns round and to her 
utter amazement finds a maiden with a. 



The cload : ‘What is it you want ? I 
have never seen you before You are delay- 
ing me ’ 

The maiden ‘Why do you look so an 
noyed ’ You say you do not know me 
‘Well what is acquaintance ? In 

our country we never have any formal in 
troductious We are friends as soon as we 
meet each other We scarcely have a com 
pamon staying with us over fire minutes 
at a time Our lif“ is ever changing — our 
friendship is ever changing— boundless 
'In that infinite ocean of our friendship 
thousands are admitted every hour ’ 

The cloud ‘But surely — w hen you ha\ e 
new friends, the old ones pass away — do 
they not ’ v 

The maiden ‘\es so it seems But- 
that matters not We care not for our 
ever-changing forms and shapes— we pass 
above and beyond that stage— and then 
only nre we capable of admitting thou 
sands every hour into our ^ with 

out discarding an 3 ’ ^ 

‘A balance is kept in 
but not so in 
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calculation ceases here. We go on growing 
and expanding.’ 

The cloud : ‘Is that a scientific conclu- 
sion ?' 

The maiden : ‘What do we enrej for 
Science ? Science is no business of ours. We 
only feel and come to conclusions through 
•what \\ e feel .. We do not reason. We have 
no time for that.’ 

-Saying this, the*rnniden swiftly moves 
away. ‘ 

Tnc cloud is alarmed and cries— ‘Why 
are you running so fast ? You have drop- 
ped your bracelets and ear-rings on to the 
ground. > ■ i 

• IDo wait a second please.’ 
i The maiden : ‘Don’t you see we arc 
very late ! Our sea of gold has changed 
into a mere river now. 

•The boatman standing there is calling 
out to the pilgrims.* 

The cloud • ‘But do you at all know the 
country you are going to 7 Have you rela- 
tives and fnends there 7 Have you any 
special business that you hurry like this ’ 
Are you well-acquainted with the roads of 
the country— its rivers-— its people— its lan- 
guage ?' 


somebody possessing in abundance what I 
have not. _ 

‘Our spirit is the learner's spirit— ever 
new, ever fresh. 

'Therefore we no sooner meet someone 
(though it be for the first time, in a_ new 
unknown land) than at once there is an 
unconscious recognition of that something 
common in each one of us.’ 


‘They may be utter strangers to you 
after all.* 

_ The maiden : .‘No— not in the least 1 
There is no such word as ‘strangers' in our 
dictionary. I have never been -to the coun- 
try before. I have no relatives anywhere 
Of course, I do not know its roads— its 
. people. But what does that matter ? The 
language of the clouds is the same every- 
where— the song of the clouds is one sweet 
melody sung everywhere. The diflerence is 
only in the outer iorm. 

‘But we have the sense to look to the 
spirit— and there, in the spirit, no diflerence 
exists. 

'We ore all one, — members of the vast, 
dome of heaven. Our 'religion is Oneness.. 
It is our pleasure to meet new events, new 
circumstances, to meet new lands,— new 
peoples. We arc students — unceasingly stu- 
dents in the universe of God. \Ve love 
chnDge/ It is our nature to change old 
habits and put~an new ones. 

•There is always 'something to learn 
from every new event we come across. We 
are never complete in ourselves. The in- 
fluences around us realty help to complete 
i us. . 

‘I know not where I lock, till I see 


By this time the boat on the river has 
lengthened out. The boatman is beckon- 
ing to the people round saying :— 'Travellers 
and pilgrims, make haste": and come into 
my boat. I will take you across to tlie 
otbrr 'shore. The cuttaitt of night is soon 
going to fall upon this scene of our sunset. 
My boat is for all, — the poor and the rich 
alike. Each one pays me with a smile, — 
and that is all I ask.’_ 

A great commotion rises from the 
crowd. Men, women, and children, with 
their bundles of clothes and food, are being 
lifted into the boat. 

Attached to this big boat, there is a 
small one,— and, in the bigger boat, herds 
of cattle, especially sheep, are bring lifted. 
The boat now'leaves the river bank, *and 
after a few minutes no one is anywhere to 
be seen. * * * 

The river changes its form into that; of 
a canal. The colour turns into 1 a dull red- 
dish brown. ‘ , % , 

A young girl weary with the day’s toll 
and long journey, is seen Wending her way. 
through the dull greyish clouds. 

She comes and stops at the edge of the 
'canal, waiting for the return of the boat. 

She stands waiting.— Still there is no 
sign of the boat. 

Her hopes of going to the land beyond 
the canal are sinking fast. Her arms hang 
listlessly by her side, her back is bent 
through weariness— her eyesare gazing into 
nothingness. ” , 

Suddenly she gathers up courage.- 
stands erect and folds her hands together 
in the attitude of prayer. * . 

Her eyelids close; her head is bent for- 
ward. Lower and lower it, bends-slowly 
her whole body drops to the ground-her 
whole frame makes obeisance. 

,, i*, - rema > n \ motionless— it seems .as 
though she possesses no other life but that 
of prayer. 

A dark cloud, passing by, ,stops on tbe r 
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way,— waits a minute,— then lightly touch 
esdier on the shoulder 

Her frame quivers at the magic touch 
She stands up, her face blushing, her form 
trembling 

‘I have sought you for ages, and at last 
I have you’— she heard a v oice, as though 
in a dream 

The girl * ‘But you do not know me 
I do njkt remember ever seeing you ’ 

The cloud • ‘Your heart knew me Else, 
why did you tremble at my touch We 
are sensitive clouds Our essence is love 
We do not need to see, or talk to each 
other, before we lov e We form tbe ideal of 
love in our hearts, then we roam every 
where unconsciously in search of the object 
of our love \s soon as we meet our twin 
soul, w e recognise it and greet it ’ 

The girl But y ou arc so dark, I -can 
not see you clearly ' 

'The cloud ‘No you cannot— because 
the time for physical vision is passing 
away A feu moments ago, I saw your 
face ivory white, now it is dull red— a few 
minutes later, perhaps it will turn perfect 
Iy dark as mine ' 

The girl ‘Yes, but w hy is that ? I w as 
sitting by this canal a few minutes ago 
At each little wave, numbers of pearl shells 
were hurled at ray feet And non there re 
mams, of all that % ast golden sea, only a 
narrow strip of gold 

‘In the period called ‘Sunset’ e\ eryonc 
seemed so busy running to and fro I ray 
selfhave met so many , talked to so many, 
have seen so many countries, each so un 
bke the other There n as such a wonder 
ful play of colours in tbe garments of our 
friends— the fellow -clouds— and now every’ 
thing seems to be taking up one shape, one 
form, and one colour 

, ‘Why is there so much excitement in that 
short period ? The change is not so rapid 
now There is not so much noise, or bustl 
ing Why is that ? * 

The -cloud * ‘Change is the manifesta- 
tion of life W e change continually, because 
now we are so full of life Our senses are 
so keen,— our passions are so intense It 
is the period of ‘Desire ' 

'We are, as it were, restless, searclung 
after the object of our desires 

‘This is followed by Dusk — tbe transi 
tion period between day and night — the 
time of union— the hour when all activities 
are hushed and nature stands still in sus 
pense 


‘For every action, there is a reaction 
We are excited before w e meet the object of 
our desires W e are calmed as soon as w e 
arc in possession of it 

•That was the time of our unfulfilled 
dreams— this is the stage of full satisfac 
tion, of calm, — and therefore of renuncia- 
tion 

'We realize the Ideal first, and then 
again w e idealize the Real Thus is our 
lo\ e perfected ’ 

The girl ‘But I am afraid I am losing’' 
sight of you It is getting dark Those 
mO\ing masses ha\e almost lost their 
shapes and arc forming one solid mass 
‘This gathering gloom blinds my vision * 
The cloud That matters not Seeing 
is only a preliminary step Can you not 
feel the closeness of my presence ? This is 
the time for feeling, idealizing, and dream- 
ing" 

‘Fear not— tremble not— I shall hold 
your palpitating farm till \\c lose all shape 
and all form ’ 

The girl Ido not know why I tremble 
So I am not fully Satisfied I want to get 
hold of something that I can touch and 
feci Draw me closer— closer—' still closer 
‘Let this gross covering be dropped here, 
for I want to be still closer 

‘Enfold, enfold me in your encircling 
darkness, which shall be to me as radiant 
as daylight itself Envelop me wholly 
and absolutely in yourself Our true w or* 
ship is to lose ourself— to sacrifice our lesser 
selves on the altar of tbe all embracing love ’ 
The cloud ‘Enter — enter into my in 
most being 

•*The dark masses have now at last reach- 
ed us— in another moment the veil of night 
w ill be completely thrown ov er us 

‘The evening warship hells ate chiming 
in the temple It is the hour of worship, — 
the hour of union 

‘Nature is one with man, — man is one 
with nature,— God is one with man and 
nature alike —and the worship is complete 
‘It 19 the hour of Oneness 
•It is the time for losing ‘self m the all 
pervading spirit of love 

‘Darkness, darkness, — intense darkness 
is covering us We are one with the dark- 
ness— there reigns an unbroken calm in this 
terrible darkness —a solemn beauty m this 
mysterious darkness Who is a lover of 
darkness Life is not complete w ithoat its 
share of darkness / 

‘Darkness uplifts and ennobles the spirit. 
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The period ot the dark transfigures 
life of man 


the 


‘Let us hide our selves and our cares m 
the universal bosom ol Night ' 


SCHOOLS OF JAPANESE LANGUAGE IN INDIA 


T HE modern age is an age of inter 
dependence No nation can stand 
alone in the world The interests of 
every nation are bound up with those of all 
others It would thus have been a great 
economy in time and human energy if man 
kind were blessed with a world language 
But so long as that one language for all 
the xaees of men is not to come prudence 
dictates that the nations should try to 
master each other s language And pro 
bably it may be safely predicted that 
other circumstances remaining the same 
that nation is bound to lead the world 
nnd pioneer its progress whose members 
have command over the greatest number 
of world s languages 

Apart from theory also purely practical 
considerations would justify the mstitu 
tion of facilities m a country to master the 
more important languages of the world 
In Japan we have schools of foreign lan 
cuages Russian French German English 
etc During the last decade we have felt 
the need of learning the Indian languages 
also though progress is 

T et unsatisfactory In ant case it India is 
to deny** any profit by her mtercoarse 

with Japan it is absolutely necessary that 

her sons should begin to stud} the Japanese 
language The sooner such arrangements 
are made in India the better for her own 

mt Indian students who come to^apan had 
almost invariably acquitted themsehes 
verv creditably in their scientific and 
technical schooling But 
had to suffer from one great drawback 
It is well known that the professors m our 
schools colleges nnd institutes lecture only 
m Japanese language and the text books 
used or recommended are mostly in 
Japanese language whether original or 
translations from some foreign standard 
works Is it hkelv that Indian students 
can get the most the} are capable of under 
circumstances ? Certainly not it 


takes a long time to be able to follow the 
lectures Hence, on arrival the Indian 
students invariably spend about six 
months (a period which they can devote 
to the advancement of their special know 
ledge for which they come here provided 
while attending to their studies 10 India 
they learn an elementary conversational 
course of the Japanese language during 
their spare time in a night school or nuv 
other institution of this kind) just to pick 
up the comersational Japanese lang tage 
only before they can enter into the Umver 
sities or Factories Besides mastery in 
Japanese language is the pre-condition far 
every university degree So many Indian 
students haie had to go back to India 
without an authoritative diploma Vet 
from the reports of instructors and teach 
ing staff one learns that the aptitudes nnd 
achievements of the Indian scholars arc 
certainly praiseworthy If therefore Indian 
students before reaching Japanese shores, 
make it a point to master conversational 
Japanese at any rate while at home mulch 
useless effort and waste of time and energy 
can be avoided while they arc in Japan 
Indians as a rule baa e been found to be 
good linguists E\en after a few months 
residence in Japan Indian student* and 
traders pick up a fair a ocabulary and 
their intonation and pronunciation seem 
marvellously Japanese This cannot lam 
sure be said of Europeans and Americans 
who live m Japan or try to master the 
Japanese language This shows how easy 
it would be for Indians to be at home in 
Japanese educational institutions if they 
are provided with a half year s course m 
Japanese languages (at least comersa 
tional) before lea\ mg India 

In recent times Japan has been attract 
ing traders merchants industrialist* 
chemical experts -engineers bankers etc 
as visitors and tourists from India Be 
s des direct commercial transactions have 
also been opened between the two 
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countnes It is needless to say that 
mutual interests should dictate that 
Japanese should learn the Indian lan 
guages as well as that Indians should 
learn the Japanese language \\ hen 
Indians come to Japan they gen-rally de 
pend on Japanese guides to act as their 
interpreters or medium of communication 
b“tween themselves and the Japanese cap 
tarns of industry or experts and factory 
men But guides and interpreters cannot 
serve the interests of first class bus ness 
men Really responsible men must under 
stand the men and things factories and 
^workshops advertisements and basiaess 
-methods etc of Japan with their own 
eyes and ears — with their own mind It is 
■well know n that the entire busm“ss Iitera 
^ture m our country is in Japanese In 
every workshop or factory or firm we have 
men knowing the foreign languages But 
as a rule our people learn as much of 
foreign languages as enables them to un 
derstaud books written in those languages 
they seldom care to speak them and are 
invariably unable to speak or express 
their ideas clearly and satisfactorily m 
them Indian visitors are therefore likely 
to be greatly disappointed when they \ isit 
our workshop factory etc. No doubt 
many things can be understood only b> 
sight But if the Indian capitalists are to 
make the most of their resources with re 
gard to the Japanese trade they should 
make it a point ol self interest to have on 
their stafl men knowing the Japanese 
language which alone can be the key to 
the ms and outs of the Japanese trade 
world 

There is a further reason wh> Indians 
should have schools of Japanese language 
m their Provinces \\ ith the growth of 
: communication and facilities of interchange 
brought about by modern science there 
has been created in every people a desire to 
icon as much as possible of what other 
peoples are doing If the Indians are w ill 
ingto know about Japan and thejapanese 
they can do tins only by learning our lan 
grnge At present the onlv medium of 
communication between India and Japan 
is English But how much of Japan is to 
be found in books written in English * 
With the exception of Marquis Okuma s 
Pift\ Pears of \ew Japan I know of al 
most no bookm English language This 
is certatnh an over statement " but the 
truth is not far from it Oar statesmen 


scholars exp-rts scientists teachers etc 
have not cared much to try their ability in 
foreign languages And as for foreign 
book stores with the exception of Maruzen 
Company probably we have none other 
The Japan Magazine is probably the only 
monthly review conducted m English I 
wonder how much of Japanese thought 
can be tapped by Indians who depend on 
English language for their sole medium I 
But if the Indians 'themselves learn the 
Japanese language and it as very easy for 
them to do so they will not only be in a 
position to enter the Japanese intellectual 
world as a Japanese but they would also 
be able to swamp our market with pub- 
lications embodying Indian thought in' 
Japanese language If Indians care to say 
anything to Japanesfe scholars traders 
scientists teachers and our masses they 
must address us in our own language The 
world meets nobody half way everybody 
is busy with his own interests and 
thoughts If therefore Indian literature, 
scien c art and philosophy want to in 
vade the thought w orld of Japan there 
must be men in India proficient m Japanese 
language Indians know quite well that 
if they had not cared to write in English 
the world w ould not have cared to know 
of India s thoughts and aspirations 

Those who are'rcspons blefior education 
of Indian scholars in Japan and Indian 
traders and cap talists may combine to 
start schools for the study ol Japanese 
languag There arc now dozens of Japan 
trained Indian scholars in India Most of 
them know at least conversational 
Japanese, though probablj very few of 
them can read or w ntc Japanese character 
which is certainly very difficult Small 
b“gmnmgs may be made with the help of 
such scholars some of whom at least 
should possess self-denying spirit to ad 
vance the cause of future India During 
their spare time thej can teach Japanese 
language for a few hours m a week In 
course of time competent instructors may 
b-* trained up or efficient Japanese scholars 
engaged for the purpose 

I need not heic speak of Japanese lan 
guage as a subject of instruction for 
students of comparative philology That 
-can be taken up onlv bj students ofhighcr 
culture or post graduate scholars 6f uni 
versifies I address these few lines to the 
readers of the Modem Review in order to 
attract the attention of students business- 
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.men, and societies for the scientific and in 
dustrvtf education of the Indians I also 
draw the attention of the authorities of 


the newlj -established Benares (Hindu) 
University to the abov e few lines 

Sm-MBi OnKAWA 


KINGS, CROWNS AND 
INDIA, WITH 


THRONES IN ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL » 
PEN AND INK SKETCHES 


Bv T A Gopinatha Rao m a 


I NDIAN literature is as minute in describing 
the grades of kings as it is in so many 

other things, as for instance in giving the 
artistic proportions of human bodies l neir 
crowns seats and other objects indicative o( 
status and dignity vary from grade to grade 
The eligibility of collecting as laves certain 
proportions of the produce of the land de- 
pends also on the class to which a king 
belongs It is the object of this art cle to 
present the public with an idea of Ihe classifi 
cations o( kings hs we find them in ancient 
Sanskrit and Tam 1 works 

According to the Mlnasara kings are 
divided into nine classes They are distin 
guished from each other first in the strength 
of their armies thus — 

Ele Horses Inlao Queens Con 
pbanis. ‘W * or,s 

o jo ooo • 7<x> 


Des gnat o 


Srotragr»bi 
(Asiragrabi t) 
Priharaka ? 
Patlabh gk 

Mandalesa 
Paltadhr 1c 
Pirsbn ka 
Narend a t 
Adb raja 10 ot 


800 « 'A lakhs 
I joo 2 3?) 




:o crores i 


1 Chakra vartt ) 

He, who by the prowess of his arms has 
extended his dominions over the whole or the 
country bounded by the four oceans, » known 
as the SSrvabhauma Chakravartt n The 
prince who With the three powers (saktis) 
namely the ‘prabhu sakti (the power one 
possesses in virtue of the good graces of his 
overlord) the utsiha sakti (the power due to 
one s own energy) and the 'mantra sakti (the 
power due to good councils), has obtained 
.domination over six provinces, who possesses 


the six capacities (gunas) namely those for ^ 
making sandhi (peace) vigraha (war) ya»3 
(expedition) Ssana (to be able to sit quietly, 
taking no hostile measures till the proper ■» 
time comes) '^arnsraya* (seeking shelter) 
‘dvaidhibhiva (policy or duplicity) and the 
six items or defence (bala), namely, loyal sub- 
jects a flourishing treasury an intell gent set 
of ministers a strong arm>, friendly negh 
hours and impregnable fortifications who is 
learned in the nlti sSstra’ (laws of P 0,,t >') and 
is just and who traces his decent fr m either 
the solar or the lunar race is called an Adm 
r3ja The prince who has conquered three 
provinces from their weaker rulers and has 
brought them under his control and who is 
governing them with justice is known as a 
Narendra* under him are placed the rulers 
pamed the Tarshmkas’ the 'Pattadhrik 1 and 
others A ‘Plrshmka is one who has juris 
diction over one province which has only one 
strongly fortified place with the six kinds oP 
defences (balas) He who has four 'gunas (?) 
and is governing one half of a province with 
a single tort in it is called a Pattadhrik’ 
Under a Pattadhrik are placed the petty 
princes such as Mandalesvara The prince 
who is governing a sub dm ion of a province 
(a ‘mandate) is known as the Mandalesvara*, 
under him are placed Pattabli9ks and others 
he is also to supervise the social tews and 
improve the economic resources of the coun 
try (dharmSrthasyadhipatih) The officer 
who is in charge of half a sub division, that is 
an assistant or deputy mandalesvara with 
one fort in it is said to be a Pattabh&k The 
person who presides over a number of dis- 
tricts (janapada) with the charge of one fort 
and who m ght belong to any one of the (<> vt 
castes is called a *Pr9v5raka , and lastly that 
person w ho has the charge of a fe \ districts 
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and one fort and is the master of a Nagarl is 
said to be a ’Srotragrahi (or Astra-gr3hl ?). 
This is the classification of kings according to 
V their territorial jurisdiction. 

Each of these princes has his character- 
istic head-gear and other insignia of office. 
The 'mauh* or ‘kirita’ is the head-gear for the 
. Chakra varUm, the Adhiraja and the Naren- 
■ drij the head-gear of the PSrshnika is the 
•sirastra’ and that of the Pattadhrik and the 
Mandalesvara is the ‘pattabandba’, while that 
of the PattabhSk is the ‘patta*. The officers 
Pr5h3.raka and the SrotragrShi (or Astra- 
grShii should wear ohly garlands. Evidently 
they seem to be ineligible for any royal head- 
gears. . i 

\ 'Again, the Chakravarttin, the Adlur&ja (or 
Mah5r5ja as he is sometimes called) and the 
Narendra are the only classes of rulers who 
are entitled to a ‘simhisana 1 which is orna- 
mented with an arch (torana), a halo 
(f surya) and a ‘kalpaka’-tree. The ‘kalpaka’- 
tree behird the 'torana* is a great honour to 
‘which the Pirshnikas, the Pattadharas and 
,the Pattabhaks have no right, though they 
may use the ‘simhasana’, the ‘surya’ and the 
‘torana*. The Fraharaka N is entitled to a 
‘simhasana* without the ‘torana’ and the 
‘surya’, whereas the Srotra-grahl only to an 
ordinary seat (kevala 3sana). 

The political functions of each of these 
klhgs is then described. The Chakravartti is 
to afford protection to his subjects from wick- 
ed persons and enemies and to rule them 
justly and mercifully ; for which he is to take 
one-seventh (f) part of the produce as his 
dues. If the same protection is afforded by 
an Adhiraja (or Maharaja) he may take one 
sixth as his dues, while a Narendra one-fifth ; 

maintenance of the poor and the destitute 
and should patronise those that go to him as 
guests. The Plrshnika takes nearly one-half 
of the produce as his dues and also when he 
fines for any offence he collects thrice the sum 
which the other higher authorities levy but he 
is charged with the duty of patronising liber- 
ally arts and literature along with the usual 
protection of the poor and the helpless. So 
much about the kings as found in the ‘M5na- 
s5ra.’ 

i The 'Sukraniti' has a somewhat different 
system of classification of kings. He, whose 
income from just and> equitable taxation 
a tp mints .to from one to three lakhs of 


‘karshas’ (?.a kind of coin) is called a ‘SJman-' 
ta\ One whose income is up to ten lakhs is 
a 'MandaUka*- of twenty lakhs, a ‘RSja 1 ; of 
fifty lakhs, a ‘Maharaja’ ; of a . crore, a 
‘SvarSt’ , of ten crores, a ‘Samrit’ ; and of 
fifty crores, a ‘Virat’. The Emperor who has 
the government of the seven continents 
(dvlpas) is known as the ‘Sarvabhauma’. The 
‘Sukraniti’ adds a very significant statement 
which, if kings and their officers would only 
realise, would bring the world the much 
longed for millennium at once. It says that 
since the kings are in receipt of their pay in 
the shape of taxes, they should really con- 
sider themselves servants of their subjects, 
though Brahma, in consideration of the ne- 
cessity of affording protection to their sub- 
jects, has placed them over their subjects. 
Those Samantas who are removed from their 
places (either for their remissness in their 
duties or by superannuation for which of 
these reasons, it is not stated) are called 
‘Hinasamantas’. 

The Samantas are divided into a few sub- 
divisions : a person who is governing a hun- 
dred villages, or does the duties of SSmanta 
b also called a Samanta ; perhaps it is an 
appellation conferred on him ex-officio. He 
is called, fqr purposes of distinguishing, .the 
Nri-Simanta. He, who has the management 
of ten villages, is knortn as a ‘Nayaka’. The 
‘Svarat’ is said to be the ruler of ten-thousand 
villages. , * 

The ‘Sukraniti’ also recognises the classi- 
fication based upon the strength of the forces 
possessed by the kings. It observes that in 
a composite army, the foot soldiers should be 
four times the horse; the number of oxen, 
evidently for purposes of transporting supplies 
sbauld ha. tfes. casasJs. 

eighth of the number of horses. The number 
of elephants should be a fourth of that of the 
camels, the number of chariots one half of 
that of "the elephants. Taking a concrete 
instance,- the army of a Narendra, which ac- 
cording to the ‘MSnasSra’ is required to pos- 
sess 10,000 horses, the other items will be, 
according to the ‘Sukra-Nlti-S&ra* as fol- 
lows : — 


Horses 

... t o,ooo. 

Oxen ••• 

... 2,000 

Camels 

... 1,250 

Elephants 

— 312 

Chariots 

... 156 

Cannons 

•« 312 
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Irf shorf the number of foot soldiers must 
be the largest) tint of the horses middling 
and tint -bf ihe elephants the smallest In 
addition to these, a king ft hose income is h 
laUi of Icarshas should base always by his 
side the following retmile, namelj , a body - 
guard of hundred picked strong men, three 
hundred foot soldiers armed with rifles, eighty 
homes ten camels two elephants, one chariot 
and tWo carriages, sixteen oxen, two large 
pieces of cannon three ministers and six 
secretaries 

i The kings jare enjoined upon spending 
their income in the following proportion for 
the various state purposes namelj, 
x Tor the mairitenanceof the army .. 30 

5 Tor charitable endowments 0$ 

3 Towards the salaries' of the minis 1 

tens o 5 

4. Towards the pay of the admmts 
I irative &c. staE o 5 

5 Toe Jus own personal expenses » o 5 

6 Tor reserve fund I» 

f Total 6t> 

Having seen tl e classification and the 
functions of kings according to the ancient 
authorities the question naturally arises if 
these classifications were not merely theoreti 
cal or whether they were actually observed 111 
practice It Is usual with some Scholars to 
Assert off hand that the matter contained In 
our niti or dharma sSstras’ are generally 
always the description of what ought to be 
than what actually is Such a pronounce- 
ment appears to be baseless when w 6 turn td 
Epigraphj the surest source and at once the 
most reliable bf information In all matters 
We know fhe really great Chola monarchs 
TarSntaka l,R 3 jar 3 ja I, and Rajendrachola I 
who did much to extend the kl igdcm, did 
•not Ckll themselves Chakra varttms or Tn 
hhuvana ChakrivarttinS The first, to bear 
tlns''proud distinction was Kulottunga I In 
his t me. his kingdom extended practically 
over the vvhdle of the Madras Presidency the 
Kalmga the Orissa and at least the northern 
portion of Ceylon, his emplfe Was bounded 
on three sides by the ocean Similarly , the 
earlier members of the Hoysala dynast}, not 
even the powerful Vi«hnuvardhana nor even 
bis son Isarasimha bear any higher titles than 
Mahamandalcsvaras but Ballala )I the 
latter’s son, calls li m'efl Bhujabala Chakra 
vatttm or IratSpa Cb'akravarttin The jTal- 


lavas who held sway over very extend* 
tractff of the country were dubbed MahSrSy 
dhirijaa. The RSshtrakutas of MaUfkw 
possessed seven and a half lakhs of Vilfege* 
and were therefore naturally entitled tobi 
called Ma!iSr 2 j 2 dhir 3 ja Then again SaoJ" 
dragupta 13 said to have ‘bound together tki 
whole world by means of the vigour of his 
arm made the waters of the four oceans taste 
his famp —expressions which denote the 
prowess of the emperor w hich extended his 
dominions to the four bounding seas which 
by implication clearly proves his titles to the 
MahBrSja. and MahfirajSdhirSja which we see 
given to him m his inscriptions ’ We do not 
find provincial governors and other lesser 
potentatestalling themselves Mah&iSjas and 
Mah 3 rBj 3 dblr 2 |as. 1 <j 

The next point which requires a word of 
explanation is the extraordinary size of the 
army repuired to be possessed by MahSrSjS- 
dhirSjas and SSrvabhaumas. The estimate 
does not appear to be altogether fictitious, 
ivben we learn that the Chola king Kulot- 
tunga I had slain ir battles One thodsand 
elephants .which entitled him to receive the 
panegyric poem called in Tamil the ‘param’, 
which no one but a king who had killed so 
many elephants could be praised with In 
later times the chariot seems to have been 
discarded in battles for we do not meet with 
references to them In inscriptions nor are we 
to suppose camels were ever employed by the 
South Indian kings. 

Another point worthy of notice Is that an 
AdhirBja or MahBrSja should have descended 
from the solar or the lunar race Many a 
petty prince, who, by his good fortune and 
by the prowess of his arms, vastly improves 
his territories and becomes eligible to the 
name and digmt} or a Maharaja by Virtue of 
thef extent of his country, the largeness of his 
armj and the richness of treasury and who 
has several grades of vassals under him cAn. 

t0 ^ bovc rilela!d down m 

the M 3 nas 3 ra call himself a MahBrSja or 

Somr'rriat'rt *» &A 0 »t 

w Wh St n&h,p ?( h,s r3mi, y or ancestors 
“ co " nect htm In 3 > manner with 
S lunar race of kings , it does not 
pr fincl/d hC r, at, ° nsb,pc!aiined ,s genuine 
for h m l d A ^ nCC SOme P an eg>rist frames 
a , genealogy tracing by a long pedl- 
h,s f eS ^ Cnt , d,tcctl y Uom 'he sun « the 
moon In the history of many 1 a newly risen 
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dynasty, we find that in the documents of the 
earlier members of it no attempt is being made 
to give an elaborate genealogy ; but in the 
records of the later and more powerful mem- 
bers a long historical introduction detailing 
the genealogy and the doings of their ances- 
tors is generally given tracing their descent 
either from the sun or the moon. 

.for instance, a King who belongs 
-to the cowherd caste and has come 
■ to occupy a high status lays claim, 

.by virtue of merely belonging to 
the caste of Krishna, to be a 
Yadava and therefore arrogates for 
himself a position in the lunar 
race ; the Vijayanagara kings 
supply the most prominent ex- 
amp/e rn this matter. 

It is stated that the early kings 
took only a seventh or a sixth of 
the produce of land as due to them 
in the shape of taxes. In many 
instances the taxation did not in 
all probability exceed this propor- 
tion. At any rate, the ideal of 
each king, as it appears from his 
inscriptions, seems to be to collect 
not more than one-sixth as his 
dues. It is not evident from Epi- 
graphy if ever even the petty 
princes and governors, the 'PSrsh- 
nikas’ and ‘Pattabhiks’ were 
collecting, as it is stated, one-half 
of the produce as their dues. 

PART II. 

Makuta-lakshana 
Or 

The Description of 
Head-gears. 

The head-gear, like the caste 
mark, is a characteristic feature 
’not only of the by-gone times but 
also of the present day. The long 
row of ‘pagadies’ exhibited in the 
Bombay Museum, the different 
kinds of turbans in use in the Hy- 
derabad State, the peculiar head- 
wear of the Jvachchis and the 
Parsis indicate the caste, the call- 
ing and the social status of 
the wearer. The 'ushnlsha’ or the turban Is 
enjoined by the ‘sSstras’ to be worn on all 
ceremonial occasions and was, therefore, con- 
sidered an essential object by the Hindu 
20—4 


society. Different forms of golden tiaras are 
prescribed to the various gods, as also kings 
of different grades ; the weight of gold, that 
has to be employed in making them, varied 
with the dignity of the wearer. Detailed des- 
criptions of ‘maulis,’ ‘makutas’ or head-gears 
are found in many an ’Sgama’ and it is be- 


lieved that these would be found interesting 
if not to all Hindus, at least, to the .ArchcEo- 
logically inclined, persons. An * Is 

made below to c a '*< ’ 
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'makutas' as completely as possible, and to 
illustrate them with drawings taken from 
actual sculptures of all ages 

‘The ‘MlnasSra' contains a complete 
description of all forms of ‘maulis’ or 'maku- 
tas’ j we also find a short account of these in 
the ‘SMparatna * The common name for all 
head gear is ‘mauli’ or ‘mahuta’ and it is 
divided into ‘Ktrlta makuta,' 'Karanda- 
makuta,* *Jata makuti,’ 'Sirastraka,’ *K6>a 
bandha,’ ‘Dhammilla,’ ‘Alaka-chQdaka,’ Tush 
pi patta,’ Ratna patta ’ Tadma patta,’ and 
so forth Of these the most commonly used 
were the ‘Kinta makuta, the 4 Karanda maku 
ta,’ the ‘JatJi-makuta’ and the ‘Alaka ch6- 
daha’The Kirlta-makuta is prescribed, among 
the gods, to Vishnu, the ‘JatJ makuta,* to 
Brahma and Rudra.and the Karanda makuta 
to all other deities , while among the goddess- 
es, the ‘JatS makuta’ is prescribed for Manon 
mam (the Consort of Siva) the ‘Kuntala* 
for Indira (the consort of Vishnu) and the 
‘Keshabandha to Sarasvati , or, all goddesses 
may be made to wear only the 'Karanda- 
makuta.’ 

Among the human beings, the ‘Kirlta- 
makuta’ should be the head gear of the 
'SSrvabhauma chakravartti and of the Adhl 
rajas , the ‘Karanda makuta that of Naren- 
dras , and ‘Sirastraka that of PSrshnikas 
Sometimes, the ‘Karanda makuta’ is found 
worn by all grades of kings. The queens of the 
Sarvabbaumas and the AdhuAjas should wear 
the ‘Kesabandha’ , or the Kuntala’ may be 
worn by th- queens of Emperors, AdhirSjas 
and Narendras alike. The wives of Manda 
likas should wear the ‘Dhammilla’ and lastly 
the women who carry torches before the king 
and the wives of the king’s shield and sword 
bearers were to wear the ' Alaka chQdaka’ 
The ’Dhammilla,’ the ‘Kesabandha’ and the 
'Alaka chQdaka’ are mostly modes of dres 
sing the hair and these were bound by 
wreaths of flowers called the 'pushpa patta’ or 
by strings of leaves like’' those of the cocoanut 
palm tailed the ‘patra patta’ or by a jewelled 
golden band called the ‘ratna patta,’ 

“From this somewhat minute description 
of the head dresses and from the known as- 
signment of particular forms of gear to parti 
cular classes of div imties and human beings, 
it is easy to make out without mistakes the 
status of the divinity or the human being 
having a particular head-gear , and to a know 
mg observer these head gears form an in- 


stance of the definiteness which prevails In 
the conventional language of sj mbohsm" 
The following are the measurements of 
the different classes of makutas — 

Generally, the height of a 'makuta' should 
be two to three times the length of the face 
of the wearer But that of the 'makuta' < of a 
BrahmQ and Rudra should be ijths of the 
length ol the face and that of the Saktis 
twice the length of thp face. The ‘width’ of 
the ’makutas’ at the base must be equal to 
the length of the face , the 'makutas' must be 
tapering upwards, the width at the top of the 
'kirlta makuta’ being less by a eighth or a 
sixteenth of that at the base , that 6f the 
‘Karanda makuta’ being one half or a third 
less than that at the base > 

The height of the ‘makuta’ of the Chakra- 
varttin should be equal to the girth of Ini 
head , that of the Adlnr9ja one sixteenth, 
that of the Narendra, one twentieth and that 
of the l’arshnika one halfless than that of the 
Chakravarttin The height of the ‘makuta’ 
of the queen of the ChakravarUhi should be 
equal to the girth of her head, while that of 
the queen of •AdhiiSja’ two thirds the girth , 
the height of the crowns of other queens (such 
as Narendra), equal to the length of the face. 

The height of the ‘Kesabandha* etc., 
should be either three-fourths or one-half of 
the length of the face and that of ‘patta’ 
should be one third of the girth of the head. 
It is stated that 'patta* is the peculiar head- 
gear of Tattadhara.’ The ‘patta’ to be used 
by the Mandalesvara (or Mandahka) should 
be equal in height to one-fourth ahd that to 
be worn by 'pattabh&k' one sixth of the girth 
of the head. So much about the measure- 
ments of the various head gears 

The quantities of gold to be employed In 
making the ‘makutas’ of various kings and 
queens, is also given in some detail The* 
‘makutas’ are divided into three grades or 
classes— the ‘uttama’ or the superior, (he 
‘madhyama’ or the middling and the 'adhama' 
or the inferior class The ‘makutas are gen- 
erally made on the occasions of the regular 
or initial coronation of the Wing, that Is, when 
he ascends the throne , this coronation is 
known as the ‘Prathamabhislieka * The 
‘Mangalabhlsheka’ is the second occasion f 
when the king may wear a newly made 
crown , when this particular ‘abshisheka* 
ceremony was performed Is not known , per- 
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haps when the king was married, he was ac- 
corded a new 'makuta' along with his queen 
When the king had achieved 'victories and 
was going to celebrate them, the occasion 
befog known as the ‘VijaySbhisheka,’ he wore 
a specially p epared crown The fourth oc 
casion when he should go in for a new *ma- 
kuta’ is when he has done some deeds of 
valour, the ‘abhisheka’ or anointment at 
which occasion being known as the ‘VirSbhi 


sheka ’ The ‘makutas’ to be worn by the 
kings who are entitled to receive these four 
kinds of ‘abhishekas* should be made out of 
gold weighing from 1500 to 2500 ‘mshkas* of 
gold when it weighs only 1500 'mshkas’ it is 
said to belong to the ‘adhama 1 , 2000, to the 
’madhyama’, and 2500, to the ‘uttama’ classes 
respectively The queens of the kings refer- 
red to just now (who - ' seem to be Chakravart- 
tins and Adhirajas) should have their ‘maku- 
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tas' made out of one half the weight of gold 
emplojed for the ‘makutas’ of their lords. 

The ‘makuta’ of the 'AdhirJja* should be 
made out of 1000,1500 or 2000 'mshkis' of 
gold and if so made arc sai t to belong to the 
'adhama,’ the ‘mad'ijama’ or the 'uttama’ 
classes respectively The weight of gold 
necessary for the Sirastraka’ of the Parsh 
ntka’ is 400, 800 or 1200 'nlshka' in weight 
and the head gear made out of them belong 
to the ’adhama the ‘madhyama’ and the 
'uttama’ classes respectively whereas the 
weight of gold required for the 'makuta* of 
the Tattadhrik’ is 300 600 and 900 ‘mshkas’ 
which belong respectively to the ‘adhama ’ 
the ‘madhyima 1 and the uttama’ classes 
The weight for the uttama * ‘madhyama 1 and 
‘adhama* classes of the ‘makutas’ of the 
Mandahkas are 200, 400 and 600 ‘mshkas’ m 
weight respectively , similarly of Pattabhak, 
too 200 and 300 respective!) 

The heights given above for the various 
■makutas do not include that of the oma 
mental finial known as the SikhSmam ’ 

The ‘Kirlta makuta’ should resemble the 
shoot (or leaf) of the bamboo (venukama) , 
the ‘Keshabandha’ Should have the shape of 
the ‘tripusha fruit (cucumber) The shape of 
the ‘Sirastraka is said to be that of a bubble 
of water, while that of the Dhammilla should 
resemble a creeper and the ‘Alaka chQdaka’ 
should be rising up from the scalp 

A number of ornaments which decorate 
the ‘Kirlta makuta are mentioned , they are 
named the ‘punta’ tunga tin,’ ‘agra pitta,’ 
trivedika,’ trivetraka,’ ‘padma,’ ‘kqitmala’ 
and the 'sikhlmani , it is not eas> to identify 
them exactly with the parts* of an actual 
‘Kirita.’ The ornament 'punta is required to 
hate the figures of ‘makaras’ gracing it and its ( 
centre and top should be set with gems (ratna 
bandha) , creeper ornaments for strings of 
pearls) should proceed from the mouths of 
the ‘makaras’ , the remaining portions of the 
‘punta’ should be embellished with creepers 
leaves etc An ornament similar to the 
'punta’ Is tl e ‘patta bandha’ which should be 
attached to the front of the ‘patta’ or the 
broad band which runs round immediately 
above the forehead The ‘patta bandha’ is 
also required to be set with precious stones 
The other portions of the 'Kirlta makuta* 
should be decorated with the members cal 
led the 'rnauh bandha * 'valh* (creepers) and 
the 'muktShlrP The base of the ‘Kirita 


makuta’ should be curved like a crescesl 
moon just above the forehead and should 
possess two leaf like ornamental discs called 
the ‘kama patras,’ each standing above the 
cars. The rim of the base should h<vc 3 
series of ‘muktahUras’ hanging all round 
Above the ears, and below the kama patras. 
but apparently issuing from the place where 
the ear joins the head, should be the 'kama 
pushpas,' from which strings of precious 
stones and pearls should be hanging It U 
stated that the ‘Kirlta makuta* should be of 
circular section throughout. 

The description and mode of construction 
of the ‘Jatl makuta’ is given as follows in the 
'Uttara KSmikSgama.’ The word ‘Jata’ 
means either matted or plaited hair and the 
‘Jatl makuta' Is made bp of twists of ‘Jatjs’ 
done into the form of a tall cap It is found 
by taking five ‘jatSs’ or braids of hair and 
tying it into a knot three ‘angulas* in height 
by coiling them into one or three loops, the 
remaining braids being bound and taken 
through to be left hanging on both sides. 
This ‘makuta should be adorned with a 
number of ornamented discs called the 
'makara kuta,* the ‘patra kflta,’ the 'ratna- 
kQta’ and the ‘pHns ’ There should be the 
■makara-kuta’ having seven holes m it in the 
front middle of the ‘makuta’ .and on the four 
sides there should be the ‘puns’ , or, there 
should be the 'patra kutas' on the two sides , 
while at the back, the 'ratna kutas.’ The 
breadth of this head gear at its base should 
naturally be that of the face and at the top, 
ten ‘angulas’ In the case of Siva, the cre- 
scent of the moon Is to be stuck to it either 
on the left or on the right side and there is 
to be a cobra on the left side 

'he'Kesabandha’ is the name given to 
the hair when it is tied up in the shape of 
the 'Kirita makuta’ or ‘Jata makuta’ adorned ? 
with series of spirally curled small tufts of 
hair at different heights and the whole bound 
together by a -patta-' m the middle. When 
the whole of the hair is done up into a num- 
ber of spiral curls, it Is called the ‘Kuntala.’ 

Though the *agamas’ give a detailed des- 
cription of it, the exact shape of the head- 
gear called the ‘Dhammilla’ cannot be made 
out It is stated that the width at the top 
of the ‘Dhammilla’ should be one third of 
that at its base The width at the base 
should be three-fifths of the girth of the head 
The Dhammilla should be bound by three 
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nags, evidently at thre- different places along band of go’d s-t with jewels. The Alai. a 
its length. This head-gear poascS^es reith-r chadaka has th“ same width throughout 
the 'sikhSmanr nor the puntas.’ that is it does no*, like the other head-gears 

In the ca_e of th“ Aiaka chudaka nh ch taper upwards, 
seems to be practically s milar to th~ Dham- All the various kinds or 'raakutas des- 
nuha, there should be a ratna bandha’ or a cribed above may b“ adorned with small 
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tas' made out of one half the weight of gold 
employed for the ‘makutas ol their lords. 

The ‘makuta’ of the ‘Ad hi raja’ should be 
made out of tooo 1 500 or 2000 ‘mshkas’ of 
gold and ;f so made are sai t to belong to the 
•adhama,’ the ‘mad ij ami' or the ‘uttama’ 
classes respectively The weight of gold 
necessary for the ‘Sirastraka* of the 'Parsh 
nika* is 400, Soo or 1200 ‘mshka* in weight 
and the liead-gear made out ol them belong 
to the 'adhama the ‘madhyama’ and the 
‘uttama’ classes respectively whereas the 
weight of gold required for the ‘makuta* of 
the ‘Pattadhrik* is 300 60a and 900 ‘nishkas 
which belong respectively to the ‘adhama* 
the ‘madhyamV and the ‘uttama* classes 
The weight for the uttama,’ ‘madhyama and 
‘adhama* classes of the ‘makutts* of the 
Mandalikas are aoo, 400 and 600 ‘nishkas* in 
weight respectively , similarly of FattabhSk, 
too 200 and 300 respectively 

The heights given above for the various 
■roakutu do not include that of the oma 
mental finial known as the StkhSmanl * 

The ‘Kirlta makuta’ should resemble the 
shoot (or leaf) of the bamboo (venukama) 
the ‘Keshabvndha* Should have the shape of 
the ‘tnpusha fruit (cucumber) The shape of 
the ‘Sirastraka is said to be that of a bobble 
of water while that of the DhammilU should 
resemble a creeper and the 4 Maka chflJaka 
should be rising up from the scalp. 

A number of ornaments which decorate 
the ‘Kirlta makuta are mentioned they are 
named the ‘punt* * tunga t 3 ra,* ‘vgn patta,’ 
triwhka, tmetraka,* padma,’ ’kwimvla* 
and the sikhlmam , it is not easy to identify 
them exactly with the parts* of an actual 
‘Kirlta’ The ornament ‘purita is required to 
have the fgurev of ‘makarav gracing it and its 
centre and top should be vet with gems (ratna 
ban Ihv) , crcepcr-ornancnts for strings of 
pearls) shoull proceed from tne mouths of 
the'makaras the remaining portions of the 
•purita* should be embellished with creepers 
leaves, etc. An ornament s mdar to the 
‘purita* Is the ‘pitta bandha’ which should be 
attached to the front of the ‘patta* or the 
broad band which runs round immediately 
above the forehead. The 'patta ban Jha’ is 
ftho required to be set with precio is stones 
The other portions of tie kiilta-rsakoU’ 
shcii' 1 be decorated w i’ll th* meml>ers cal 
led the *nauh ba idlia * Saltr (crc-pcri> and 
the ‘muktaMr** Tire base of the ‘Krnta 


makuta* should be curved like a crescent 
moon just above the forehead and should 
possess two leaf like ornamental discs calted 
the ‘kama patras,’ each standing above the 
ears The nm of the base should have a 
series of ‘mukt&hSras’ hanging all round. 
Above the ears, and below the kama patras, 
but apparently issuing from the place where 
the ear joins the head, should be the ‘kama- 
pushpas,* from which strings of precious 
stones and pearls should be hanging It M 
stated that the ‘Kirlta makuta* should be ol 
circular section throughout 

The description and mode of construction 
of the 'Jatl makuta* is given as follow s In the 
'Uttara KSmiklgama* The word 'Jati 
means either matted or plaited hair and the 
•Jatl makuta is made \ip of twists of *Jat 5 s‘ 
done into the form of a tall cap It is found 
by taking fi\c ‘jatls* or braids of hair and 
ty mg it into a knot three ‘angulas’ in height 
by coding them into one or three loops, the 
remaining braids being bound and taken 
through to be left hanging on both sides. 
This 'makuta* should be adorned with a 
number of ornamented dues calted the 
•makarvkuta’ the 'patra-khta,* the ‘ratna 
km*’ and the ‘pHrij ’ There should be the 
'makara kuta* having seven holes in it, fn the 
front middle of the ‘makuta' and on the four 
sides there should be the ‘puns’ , or, there 
should be the ‘patra kutas* on the tw o sides , 
while at the back the ‘ratna kutav* The 
breadth of this head gear at its base should 
naturally be that of the face and at the top, 
ten 'angulas.' In the case of bn a, the cre- 
scent of th» moon is to be stuck to it either 
on the left or on the right side and there is 
to b^ a cobra on the left side 

*hc 'Kesabandha* 1* the name given to 
the hair when it is tied up fn the shape of 
the ‘Kirlta makuta or 'JatS makuta* adorned 
with senes or spirally curled small tufts Of 
hair at diTerent he ghts and the whole bound 
together by a 'patta m the middle. When 
the whole of the hair is done up into a nurls 
berot spiral curls it is called the ‘Kuntala.* 
Though the ‘Igamas* rut a detailed de*“ 
cnplion of it, the exact shape of the head 
gear called the ‘Dhammtlla’ cannot be made 
out It is stated that the width at the to? 
of the ’Dhammilla’ should be one third of 
that at its base. The width at the base 
should be tl ree fifths of the girth of tkft head 
The Dhammilla should be bound by three 
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lings, evidently at three different places along band of gold set with jewels The ‘Alaka- 
its length This head gear possesses neither clpdaka* has the same -width throughout, 
the 'sikhSmam* nor the ‘puntas* that is, it does not, like the other head gears) 

In the case of the Alaka chudaka which taper upwards , * m s) 

seems to be practically similar to the Dham All the various kinds of * * 

mtlla, there should be a ‘ratna band ha 1 or a cribed abo\ e may be adorned 
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golden and jewelled representations or the 
‘ashta mlngalyas,' which are the ‘srtvatsV 
the ‘purna-kumbbi,* the ‘chamara,’ the ‘d!pa,‘ 
the ‘chhatra,’ the ‘darpana,* the ‘svastika* and 
the 'sankha' arranged as In the diagram,— on 
the ‘fiala-patta* or the broad body of the 
crown. The presence of these on the'maulis' 
of kings and queens is said to be necessary to 
give them prosperity and happiness. Again 
jt is also proper to bind these - various ‘ma- 
kutas’ with wreaths of flowers. 

- In illustration of the above descriptions, 
are reproduced a number of drawings. From 
these one could see that all the head-gears 
are long tapering cones surmounted with an 
ornamented finial and adorned with jewels } 
they are of varying designs and workmanship 
which differ from province to province. The 
Javanese and the Hoysala patterns are the 
most elaborately worked up pieces of gold- 
smith’s art, while the others are more or less 

f ilain but beautiful in their simplicity. Again, 
t would be observed that most of these 
•Kirttas’ resemble more or less the ‘vimanas’ 
or spires of the central shrines of the temples 
of various provinces to which they belong. 
In their general appearance the ‘Kirlta- 
makutas' are not very different from the 
head-gears worn by the early Ass> rians and 
Persians. Attention may be drawn also to 
the peculiarity of the ‘Ktrlta’ represented as 
fig. i, Flate III. Unlike the other ‘Ktrltas,’ 
this one is square and broadens at its top i 
its four sides are adorned with golden discs 
of superior workmanship. 

It might be asked if the description given 
above arc merely theoretical ones or were 
these apparently inconvenient' tall 'crowns 
actually worn by human beings. It is 'more 
than certain that they were in actual use till 
so late a period’ as the 17th Century A. D. 
The Emperors of Vijayanagara were wearing 
Jt, 'as seerf from the portraits of Krishna- 
devarSya, Venkatapatiraya and others ; the 
'Karanda-makuta’ is seen worn by a Travan- 
core King The tall 1 Kiritas Or caps worn by 
the Vijayanagara sovereigns is referred toby 
Paes thus • — “And on his head he (the king) 
had a cap of brocade in fashion like a iGahci- 
an helmet, covered with a piece of fine stuff 
- all of fine silk’ and “on the head they wear i 
high caps which they call 'collaes' (Tam-Kan- 
’KuIlSyi’—cap) and on these caps they wear 
flowers made of large pearls’ At later times, 
the NSyakas or the provincial governors of 


the Vijayanagara Empire who survived tbctf 
masters long after their downfall continued to 
wear the Voltes' of Paes, and there ore, Iona* ; 
merahlc stone statues of these in the Southern 
part of the Madras Presidency in which ‘the 
“collae” Is found to be the only bead-gear of 
these princes. «. * 1 - * ^ 

The bust of a Devi wearing a kesa- ’ 
bandha on her bead is interesting in dearly 
showing tint it is entirely made up of tb« 
hair of goddesses, and adorned with differ- . 
ent kinds of ornaments. Some tufti of 

hair are twisted Into fine spirals which arc 
arranged in four rows, the lowest being along 
the top border of the forehead. The making ' 
of these fine spiral curls is found to-day only 
among the Toda women of the Nflgfris. ft 
might also be noted that the ‘Kesabandha* 

In this instance is like the fruit ofa cucumber. 
The kind of hair-knots called the ‘Dhammil* 
la* and AUha-chudaka are at present employ 
ed by the women of Malabar, . 

< PART II L 

SlMIIASANAS. ’ - > i 

'Simhasanas' or thrones are of four kinds, 
corresponding to the four different kinds of 
anointments ; the ‘pratham^sana’ being in- 
tended for the ‘pratliamabhiseka’, the ‘man- 
galSsana’ for the ‘mangalSbhisheka’, the 
•virlsana’, for the 'virSbhisheka* and .the 
•vijaySsana’ , for the 'vijay 5 bhisheka\. The 
same four kinds of thrones are also u«ed for 
placing the images of deities on ordinary and 
special occasions. ' 

Again, the ‘asanas’, or thrones. are divided 
into ten classes according to the details of 
moulding and ornamentation which enter Into 
their construction, and they are named the 
'padmJsana’, the 'padmakesara 1 , the ' < padma- s 
hhadra’, the ‘snbhadra’, the ‘srivisaia 1 , the, 
‘sribadhya’, the 'srimukha 1 , the 'bhadrSsanaV 
the ‘pad ms-bsndha' and the ‘padahandha’. 
The descriptions of a few of these are given 
in great detail. The import of some of the 
terms employed cannot be correctly discover- 
ed and hence great difficulty is experienced 
in making drawings corresponding to the des- 
criptions of the various kindj of thrones. 1 . 

The width of the 'prathamlsana*, may , 
vary from is to 31 'angulas’j by increasing ) 
. w each time by two angulas 
obtain nine dimensions of the width ft 5. 

*9 anc J so . forth up to 31) The length of the 
asana might be double, ij, or 1} times 
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Diagram showing tbe Tanoo* part* of the Kmta. 


breadth Similarly the width of ‘virlsana* 
ranges from r7, increased ever} time by two 
angulas to 35 angulas that of the vijaySsana 
from 21 to 37 angulas and their length should 
be of the same proportions as m the case of 
the ‘prathamSsana’ 

The height of the ‘prathamlsana’ i S c f nine 
grades from 9 to 1 7 angulas, varying from 
each other by one ‘angula’ (1 e. 9 10, 1 1 &.C. 
up to 19) , that of the 'mangalSsana', also of 
nine grades, from 11 to 19 angulas’ , that of 
the ‘virSsana also of nine grades, from 13 to 
21 ‘angulas’ and that of the ‘vijaySsana’ also 
of nine grades, from 1 5 to 23 'angulas ’ 

The MSnasSra’, which contains all these 
(descriptions* then proceeds with the descrip- 
tions and the measurements of the details of 
the moulding of each of the ten varieties of 
‘simh&sanas’ mentioned above. A simba 
Sana may be situated upon a 'upapitha' (a 
pedestal) or on the ground The following 
are the measurements of the component 
members of the ‘padmSsana’ — 


janma or upana I part 

over it ardha kampa $ 

5* mahS padma ij „ 

, kamavritta & padmaka t J „ 

„ kandhara (or gala) j „ 

» upari . \ „ 



kampa vnddha-dala 

(omitted) 

„ 

kampa padma 

( ) 


kumbha vritta 

1 »» 


padma 

1 

„ 

mmna vritta 

1 „ 

„ 

kampa 

l „ „ 


gala 

... 2 , 

„ 

kampa vnttika 

I „ 

„ 

nimna kampa 

* , 

t 

kapota 


r 

Alinga, Antanta, and 



Prativadana 

I „ 


Total number of parts 

14+ (-22) 


The vritta kampas’ should be so arranged 
as not to mar m any way the harmony olthe 
combination The various members should 
be enriched with various patterns such as 
‘patras’ (leaves), ‘pushpas’ (flowers) and orna- 
mented with the figures of *vy5la’ and ether 
animals On the corners there ought t6 be 
two ‘makaras’ facing two different directions , 
the ‘kapota’ is to bear on its face a number 
of ‘nSsikas’ containing within them ‘haban 
vaktra’ (faces of human and other beings) 
The four angles of the ‘simShsana’ should be 
ornamented by a foliage design technically 
known as the ‘pallava patra ’ The ‘kapota’, 
‘raahSpadma’ &.C., should be composed of 
*dalas’ (petals oflotus flowers) and ‘kesaraa’- 
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(stamens) > and the ‘vritta kumbha’ (other 
wise also called the ‘kumuda) is to be enrich 
ed with the kataka* or the ‘patta ornament 
The height of the ‘gala* may be varied at the 
will of the desgner, but always so as to 
produce an artistic effect and it should be 
adorned with scenes from actual life, figures 
of 'yakshas, ‘gandharvas and 'vidj Jdharas* 
as also with d fferent patterns of ‘pattas* A 
throne made according to the specifications 
given above is called the 'padm&sana' 
i If a padmSsana’ possesses also a 'upa 
pltha or a pedestal, it becomes the throne 
known as the *padmakesara The 
upapitha should be composed of the 
kshudra kampa*, ‘vritta kampa 
‘asra kampa &.c. The gala of 
the ‘upapitha’ also should be adorn 
ed with dancing human figures t of 
birds of miniature architectural 
elements (kshudra salas) and to 
ranas’ in appropriate places (such 
as below the member called the 
panjara) This asana is suited 
for all gods and for chakravarttins 
among kings 

The throne known as the ‘pad 
mabhadra’ is to be made as fol 
lows — 

Janmft (or upana) 

above it, kshepana 1 „ 

„ ambujam »i , 

, nimna vritta ntmna 

jnana kampa I , 

, vapra tunga 5 , 

, barmy a vritta padma 

vnttaka l „ 

, padma 

M kumuda 

„ vritta 

, harjnya vrittant padma 

vnttam, kampa vrittam I , 

„ karna 3 „ 

, kampa padma vritta i , 

k^DOta 2 

„ almga antarita i , 

w prati (vajana) and kampa 

Total number of parts l8+(3)-(2i) 

The padmabhadra’ throne described 
above is suited for the rank of an ‘adhirSja 
The throne called the Snbhadra is com 
posed of the various members as follows — 

Janma (or upana) I part 

above it vajana | 


kshudra vetraka 

mahSmbhuja 

nimna 

padma 

kumuda 

ambuja 

urdhva kampa 

gala 

kampa padma 
kapotaka 
almgJntarita and 

prati vajana 
Total numlier of parts 


1 
3 i 
i 

1 t 

2 
i 
1 



part 



J*TA UAK17TA, Ccjloo 


The various parts 
of the asana* should 
be enrtcl ed with the 
various ornaments 
mentioned in the 
description of the 
previous asana Tl is SnbhadrSsana* is 
prescribed for ‘adlnrajas’ and narendras* 

The simhSsana known as the ‘Srivtslla’ 
is required to be made as follows — 

Janma 2 parts 


above it padma 
, vritta vetraka 
, agra kampa 
„ vnttaka 
, gral? 

, vriddhi (?) 

, Uparipankaiam 
Vriddhi 
„ dalam 

M madhya vnttam 
, padma 
avrita-vetraka 
„ agra patta 
•> gala 
n agra patta 
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A HEROIC HINDU QUEEN 


M AHOMETAN historians rarely do 
justice lo the Hindus though the 
latter have often to depend on the 
former for whatever little information can 
be gleaned about themselves, as they were 
thrown into the background during the 
Moslem regime and had few or no bistori 
ans of their own The hatred of the 
Mahomedan writers is not however 
difficult to understand in view of the 
religious wars which led to the foundation 
of their Empire in India, and the prevailing 
bigotry of the age But in going through 
the accounts left bv Moslem historians of 
their long rule of a thousand years, we 
come across at least one remarkable 
exception and that exception is a Hindu 
lady of whose character and exploits 
several distinguished Mahomedan his- 
torian have writttn and what makes 
their narratives specially pleasing is 
that not one of them has an uokind 
word to say of her, though naturally they 
disapprove of her political ambitions The 
praise bestowed by Moslem writers on 
Hindus hke Man Singh or TodarMalcaa 
be easily understood, for they were vassals 
of the Mogul empire But though the sub 
ject ot the present sketch was according 
to them, a rebel they speak highly of her 
beauty, courage, popularity, admimstra 
tive and organising ability, military 
gentns and of her heroic death This lady 
is Kam Durgavati, of Gondawana or 
Garha Katanka near modern Jabbulpore, 
who died in 1560 A D , in a pitched battle 
with the army of Asaf Kbau, in the reign 
of Emperor Akbar Bnef as is the glimpse 
that we get into her life from these Ala ho- 
Ahyuu' Jinmytteksohy-.T- 
veal the heroic quality of her soul that we 
cannot fail to admire her All the four 
historians from whom v. e shall quote w ere 
her contemporaries and so their accounts 
possess an authenticity which is beyond 
dispute The Tnnkh i Aid was written 
under the command of Akbar by a body 
of historians of whom Montana Ahmad 
w as the chief , the Tabakat i 4 kban was 
the composition of Nwamnddm Ahmad 
and there are two histones going by the 


name of Akbar nama, one by the celebrat 
ed Abul Tazl, Fnme Minister of Akbar, 
and the other by Sbeik IUabdad, Faizi 
SirhinJ 


Tankb i Aid 

Co '•quest op Gians (068 B —1360 AD} 
khwaja Abdul Mai d who had received the title of 
A»*fkhan was apponted governor of Karra, and in 
that province he rendered good service One of his 
service* was the conquest of Garbo « territory 
abounding in hills and jungles which had never been 
conquered by any ruler of if nd ■ nee the nseofthc 
faith of Islam At this time it wai governed by a 
woman called Ksm and all the dogs* of that conn 
iere very faithful and devoted to her A*af 
imu had frequently lent emissaries into her country 
various pretests and when he had learnt all the 
c renmstances and peculiarities of the conntrjr, and 
the position and treasures of the Kam be lev ed an 
army to conquer the conntry The Kani came forth 
to battle witn nearly 800 elephants and 20 000 horse 
The arm es met and both dd their best. Ao arrow 
■track the Kam who was in front of her horsemen 

aod when that noble woman sair that the most be 

taken prisoner »b« seised a dagger from her elephant 
driver, and plaoged it into the stomach and so died 
Asaf Khan gamed the victory 


a 


Tabakat i Akbari 

The country of Garbo Katnnka was near to Asaf 
Kban and he formed the des gn of subduing it. Tbe 
chief place of that country is Cbauragarb It is on 
es tensive country contain ng seventy thousand flonr 
ishiog v Hages. Its ruler was at this time a woman 
named Dnrgavati who was very beautiful When 
Asaf Khan heard the cond tion of tb * country be 
thought tbe conquest of it would be an easy matter 
so be marched «ga nst It « th fifty thousand Korae 
and foot The Kam collected all her forces and prr 
°PP° ae th' invader with 700 elephants, 
dmieuret r ana'ihtintry innumerable. A battle 
followed in wh ch both s des fought obstinately bnt 
by the will of fate the Ram was struck by bo arrow, 
and feanog lest the should fall al ve into the hands of 
the enemy she made her elephaut-drirer kill her w th 
a dagger After the victory Asaf Khan marched 
aga nst Chaoragarh. The son of tbe Kam who was 
,! * Vi! 1 came forth to meet him but he was kited, 
and the fort was captured and all its treasures fell 
into the bands ol the conquerors j 


* fe Hindus Moslem historians dr! gkt in nsu>i 
such opprobrious epithets in relation to the follow*** 
of their rival creed. 
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nr. 

Akbar nama 
(Abu! Fazl) 

CONgCEST OF GaRHA XATA'fKA 
Kbwaja Abdul Majid A$af Khan although he was 
a Tajik and a Civilian yet by the help of the good 
fortune of the Emperor, he had performed each deeds 
as would have humbled even Turks m his presence 
He now resolved upon attempting the conquest of 
Garha Katanka. In the vast territories of Hindustan 
there is a country called Goudwana that is the land 
inhabited by the tribe of Goads —a numerous race of 
people who dwell in the wilds, and pass most of their 
time tu eating and drinking and the procreation of 
children They are a very low race aud are held in 
contempt by the people of Hindustan who look upon 
them as outcasts from their religion aud laws On 
the north lies I’anna and on the south the Dakhin 
and the breadth is eighty ios This countiy is called 
Garha katanka ana it contains many stroogbolds 
and' lolly torts ft has numerous towns and' vulhges 
and veracious writers have recorded that it contains 
seventy thousand villages Garha is the name of the 
chief city, and katanka is the name of a place near it 
and these two places have given their names to the 
whole country The seat of government was the fort 
ofChanragarh From the earliest establishment of 
the Mahammadan power in India no monarch had 
been able to reduce the fortresses of this country or to 
none* the territory 

At the time when AsafKhan received thejflgrrof 
Karra and accomplished the conquest of panna, the 
government of this country was in the hands of Rani 
Dnrgavati, commonly known as the Rani * She 
was highly renowned for her courage ability liberal 
tty, and by the exercise of these qualities she had 
brought the whole country under her rule The 
author has heard from intelligent men who have been 
there that she had twenty three thousand inhabited 
villages under her sway Twelve thousand o! these 
were managed by her own shiikdars and the remain 
der were in the possession of tributary chiefs The 
heads of the vanons clans paid their homage to her 
She was the daughter of a Raja of the tribeoiChandel 
who was named Sabbaban who was Raja of Katab 
and Maboba. He married her to Dalpat a son of 
[Raja] Arum Das He did not belong to a high tribe 
but he was wealthy and as evil times had befallen 
upon Raja Salibahan he had consented to th s all 
ance This rfman Das rendered valuable assistance 
r to Sultan Bahadur Gnjarati in the reduction of 
Raisin he had consequently been promoted and had 
received the title of Sangram Shah When he died 

he left a son named Bir Narayan >onIy five years of 
age With the assistance of Adhar Kayath * the Rani 
assumed the government showing no want ofconr 
age and ability, and managing her foreign relations 
with judgment and prudence She earned on some 
great wars against Bax Bahadur and his officers and 
was everywhere victonons She had as many as 
fwenty thousand excellent horse soldiers and a then 
sand fine elephants The treasures of the Rajas of 

* It is in the re gn of Akbar that we first come 
across the mention of Kayasthas as a d stinct com 
ronnity by Muhammadan historians. .The word 
Kayastha' occurs frequently in kathan s Rajtaran 
gtai bn t according to Sir Anrel Stein there it means 
officials ch efly Brahmins. 
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that country came into her possession Sbe was a 
good shot, t>oth with the bow and musket and fre 
noently went out hunting when she used to bring 
down the animals with her own gun t\hen she 
heard of a tiger she never rested till she had shot it 
Many stones of her courage and daring are current in 
Hindustan But she had one great fault She listen 
ed to the voice of flatterers and being puffed up witl 
ideas of her power, she did not pay her allegiance to 
the Emperor 

9, ben Asaf Khan conquered the country of Panm 
the Ram Dnrgavati infatuated with the ideas of her 
armv her tonrage and her ability, took no heed of 
her new ne ghbour Asaf khan at first kept up friend 
ly and conciliatory relations with her , bnt he sent 
sharp spes and shrewd merchants into her country 
to get information of the communications and ways 
of ingress and egress When he had obtained inform 
ation of the wealth and treasures of this woman he 
conceived the idea of making himself master of the 
country He began first with ravaging the frontier 
villages and went on until in the present year he 
rrer ytd tie Imperial command to effect the conpnest 
of Garha 

IV 

Akbar namu 
(Sheik Illahdad) 

The chief place of that country is Chanragarh 
The land contains 70 000 inhabited villages Jt is 
bounded on one ■ de by Malwa and the Dakhin on 
another by Garbo. It is a separate principality 
governed by n Rant named Dnrgavati who was re 
markable for her beauty and tovtmess Asaf khan 
whose possessions her country bordered on and 
whose people were constantly going to and fro 
managed to make himself well acquainted with its 
general condition and the state of its rerenues He 
begnn to ravage and plnnder the villages ta its d s 
tncts waiting for an opportunity of taking more ex 
treme measures At last in the year 971H in the n ntli 
year of the reign he valiantly set out with ten thou 
sand horse and foot, purposing to take possession of 
the country His valour made him look on this as a 
matter of easy accomplishment The Ram owing to 
her pnde and confidence in her own skill and courage 
atten led to her own affairs and utterly disregarded 
the fact that she had a neighbour whose valour had 
been proved on several occasions She had always 
kept up a force of 20 000 horsemen bnt she was 
soddenff told that the ra)iant troops of His Majesty- 
had arrived at Damnda one of her chief towns at a 
time when her troops were dispersed She had onlv 
500 men with her Adhar who was entrusted with 
the management of the whole business of that conn 
try informed her how affairs stood The Ram said 
This is through vour stupidity I have long ruled 
th s country ana never acted in such a manner as to 
bring disgrace oa myself Now from what yon tell 
me if the king were here in person I would present 
myself before him but now there is no remedy but 
war 1 The Ram ma le four marches from that place 
and found herself face to face with the Imperial army 

Asaf khan bad gone as far as Damnda with great 
speed bnt be delayed there The Rani thus had time 
to collect some 4000 men and her courtiers recoin 
mended her to give battle advising her however to 
post herself in some strong position until the arrival 
of ruore troops. The Ram agreed to this counsel 
and retreated into thejungle9 aud strong places *> 
that Asaf khan became ignorant of her whereabouts 
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rnT,iT f : rorW ' , To avoid confusion 
$ U f e * ***** deta,1 » such ns the in- 
cree e o taxes, contracts, gates, despatch, 

S H >c P apers which reeeiv- 

“ the signature of His Majesty, capital 

nun’er’S* thC rc , prieve nnd the P ro «ed. 

mgs of the general assembly etc./ was re 

tordrf for future reference fhedmlTtto. 
E 5 p !ir d " a ‘ co ."«*rf b) One of the true. 
anoeoeed 1 ?’ t* b f ,rc tb ' Emperor and 
approved bj him A copy of each renort 

haZeT n “ a ? e b / th C P7 derk, nnd P w« 

voucher m r Th thos \ w { 1 * * ° «qmred it as 
vouener ( 1 ) The report then received the 

S, a T S 6 and mZ a?, ree 

SSjfjL ond ,n thls form it was called 
mtneUff m. ntemorandum An abnds 

and Smurf tb ' '»'”0'anduli 

ana signed by Ritalahdar and Daroghn 

xJSZi ' nn/Tb"' ' h “' fiDI "" d was nailed 

M&a™ ,h Tbe” Tn,,z; kno "°.a M 
Department scalcd b 7 «* MimitooflS 

Court ofjebangw ,□ 1615 “"a"/ “ l ! be 

Of the offiSV n T{e°Em°i the n, " de ? 1 '' 

kept informed of all S&JE*” 
■ few 5 

-- thepa'th of'Aurange'cb'aaya' 

.a 'in ^"'mSsssijjnsKsa 
Sr ;;, 1 agte r 

£“«S“> Amidff rffcnSSSStSJWtoS 
Mnl *« n « nd A (^«. 
ftomA 0 ur aa «b.own < ba"d " 3 ) W,th0 ' ,t ,0 “ 4 order 

1 S'ocVman.*, A.o \kban, p 259. 

Jchaotrir 13 * ** T Ro *" EAba.a, to the Court of 
f S,'**-!-.. dotory v „ 


stnntly kept Iiun informed of practically 
everything happening even m the most 
distant parts of the Empire The appoint- 
meat and dismissal of the lowest officer Ir** 
the i Empire was not beneath his attention 
and the conduct of all functionaries ^ 
vigilantly watched, and they w ere kr 
the alert by admonitions founded o*“ 
information (1) J? 

The system, admirable as it/ 
also great drawbacks This/ 
lization was obviously a drar' 
disposal of business eicn r 
case of Aurangzcb it wa 
“an unremitting vigilaoH 
aflairs of State, whicl 
of mind that would *• 
age "(2) / 

“Aouranzeb br a 
meat to perfection, 

Moghul rule ncws-wrUu 
in every township to reu 
curred Under previous ^ 
news writers were often in coi 
the local officers But Aouranzeb 
constant watch Hu knowledge w. 

Kbmd° h? thBt wa ? * ows °”' ‘ bat 
agcoaeVV* “ ^ ■“P'n.n.urnl 
It appears from one of Anraoczeb’s 
letters to bis minister that he was fnllr 

mS°o“n ft VmRMj 

much on the news-writers “Jf these mrr 

are dishonest and left to themselvi the 

eZLIT Th TO, ^ b,df ”4 

bmperor. They were appointed after i 
prjmg inquiry ,nto their character N 
ht« hr," 33 * app j inted to tlie P°st unles 1 
o?e!So? W u , prightaes3 beyont 

and h?. „? d f ahn fi 9 with his neighbours 

ALbS°and S iumt«r' Md Khab Kbaa 

SSm °b f tS,6) °“ d ' "“■>«"* 5f“t may 
eeem, before appomttng „/ one VoK 

2 Elpbinjtooe, p 6CG 

1 Ibid, pp. 666 667 

p. 327 W1,e * ,er '* “History of India" Vol IV, part II, 
(Collwtjon, of 

h MS ho R M No 1SS81 

6 Ain A&bari p. 234andKhafiKl.au p. 134 
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post they would examine carefully his 
physiognomy .(1) The Mir hrz was the 
officer whose duty it was to submit secret 
reports to the Emperor. Manned mentions 
that in Anrangzeb’s time snch reports 
were read over to him by Begums during 
the night, and the ladies consequently often 
acquired a sound knowledge of the politics 
of the Empire.(2) 

Francis Bernier criticises the depart- 
ment in a sweeping remark. “It is true,” 
he says, “that the Great Moghul sends a 
Waqtahnawis to the various provinces, 
that is, persons whose bnsiness it is to 
communicate every event that takes place, 
but there is generally a disgraceful collu- 
sion between these officers and the gover- 
nors, so that their presence seldom checks 
the tyranny exercised over the unhappy 
people.’ '(3) 

• That there were cases in which officers 
belonging to the department of political 
police were bribed by the governor or other 
officials cannot be denied. The contem- 
porary native historians admit the fact. 
But there is no reason to suppose that the 
cases pi corruption were so numerous or 
so universal as to damn the effident vigi- 
lance of the department as a whole. And 
it is abundantly dear that the Emperors 
themselves, specially Aurangzeb, were 
fully alive to the dangers of corrupt collu- 
sion. Mr. Lane > Poole in his book on 
Aurangzeb says that the Emperor was 
served by a large staff of honest official 
reporters.. Their “news-letters" often 
brought information of the most important 
nature to the capital. “These correspon- 
dents, of course, were liable to be bribed by 
dishonest governors," continues Lane- 
Poole, “but no doubt they acted as a 
saYcAstty cbtcY. upon Vne < ioea\ ofticials. 
-By their aid Aouranzeb was able to 
’ exercise his passion for business, to examine 
the minute details of administration and 
to exercise his patronage down to the 
appointment of the meanest clerk .’’(4) 

Although the precautionary principle 
he followed was the same, Aurangzeb 

1 Ain Akban, p 25-4 note 1. 

2 See Bernier ; Maasari i-Alamgtri ; also Nicholas 
Manucci who differentiates between “spy" and 
“Khnfianawis " It may be explained in ibis way 
that "Khnfia nawts” were directly connected with 
the Intelligence Department, while additional "spies'* 
were In direct correspondence with the King 

3 Vide Bernier's travels to India. 

4 Lane Poole’s "Anrangreb” p. 8* 


carried his checks npon “delegated autho- 
rity” further than his predecessors. “He 
adopted much the same plan,” points out 
Lane Poole, “as that which prevails in the 
police system oi onr country; he kept 
moving his officials about and placed them 
as far as possible from their* estates.”(l) 

Sir John Hawkins, the well-known 
Elizabethan adventurer who visited India 
dunng the peaceful time of Jahangir, was 
roughly treated by the Custom officers at 
Surat. He determined to put Ins grievance 
against Mocarab Khan, the Custom 
Officer of the port, before the Emperor. 
When he reached Agra he was conducted 
before the Emperor. “The first thing,” 
says Hawkins, “that the Kmperor spoke 
was that he understood that Mocreb-Chan 
(Mocarab Kban) had not dealt with me 
properly, bidding mee bee of good cheer, 
for he would remedie all. "(2) 

Hawkins was indeed bewildered at such 
a good system of intelligence. The news, 
evidently, travelled faster than he did. 
The Emperor was informed and the 
offender punished before the complainant 
was even able to lodge his petition. This 
is a good example of the efficiency of the 
'system of official espionage under the 
Mughals. As for the exact number of 
employees in this Department, and other 
similar information, the contemporary 
historians are silent. 

Danishmnnd Khan, (afterwards known 
as Naimat-Khan-i-Ali) however tells ns, 
“that there were, in all, four thousands 
Harkarab(3) in the Imperial service 
scattered all over the vast Empire. The 
head was called Darogha-i-Harkarab, who 
was a man of some influence and was much 
feared; his establishment formed a part of 
Vne posin’! department managed by a 'mg'n 
court official called Daroghi-Dak or the 

J. Lane Poole’* “Auraogreb ” 

2 Hawkins’ Letters, pp 400-401. 

3 The term * Harkarab” for the "spies" is confu- 
sing.-- The * word has no connection with the 
word “spy " His duty was to convey mail bags 
from one place to another nod he was an em- 
ployee of the Postal Department. These Harkarahs 
had to pass through villages and towns with 
their mail bag*, and it >9 likely that they might 
have been ostd for collecting Informations and 
reporting them to the head office That seems to be 
the only explanation of their dual duty (For this 
information, I am indebted to n friend of mine, the 
writer of an article In * East and West” entitled the 
"Intelligence Department of Indian Mohamedan 
Kings,’ Bombay, December 1902). 
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Superintendent of the Post , when in the 
field tlie<e spies were «ent out ia all direc 
tiooa (1) 

‘ The department of the political police 
was ia active operation * s »ys Mr Irvine, 

• both in peace and war ' (2) 

1 Dan ill rn and Khan entry of the nth Ramiaa 
11 0 A 11 

th« Vrn r Orgm zation of the Indian 
ilc„hi»r tyW lain Irene 


The officers of the Department were, in 
fact, the ‘Crown Inspectors’ and were 
held in dread by corrupt administrator* 
Indeed, in spite of the inherent drawbacks 
of the svstem and of the fact that Aurang 
zeb carried Ins mistrust of everything and 
everybody to ruinous extremes, the 
Department mat be *atd to have worked 
w ith very tolerable success 


WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS 

B> I RISK How "CL fcvA\«, At THOR OF *f-IVK k I \R* Till* ClM MA GtRI ’’ &.C 
l VI A A'ritrrrJ ] 


lOorrealfr* nreiof rmtd that *h characters in th i 
HOry are pu ly may bit aid ft e name la r 
lit tg person happens to I* n eot oqeJ do ptrs ual 
red ct on n tntecdtd ] 

cnirmt i. 

TWO LETTFRS 

//^priVTS the last pos , I suppose, 

I Elay re " 

\e«. miss Is tl ere any t ling 
else vou require * 

No thank yon Good right Blayrc " 

* Good night urns ’ 

I I lyre, on elderly rather stooping man 
with grey hair ami the clean shaven pas 
Sivc face of the typical hnglish man servant 
who h is pa«»cd h * life in easy comfort 
nblesrrvue moved toward* the do >r lie 
hall turned the Inn lie and then looked 
link at the girl seated in a low, lounging 
ea*v clmir by the fire 

She wasn't more than one or twonnd 
twenty, this girl with hair the colour of 
ripe corn with a clear cat cameo like face, 
with n low, broad forehead and eyes of 
*ipi hire tine shaded bv tip-curling lashes 
so 1 mg that they almost touched the deb 
cat dr pencilled eyebrow * The comj lexton 
even in the mingled light of the hre and 
♦haded elcctne lamps, coul 1 lie seen to be 
real dth-nte tin! p-owb ike tn its bloom 
♦md ns she looked up to sav good w»ght to 
the old *era nftt. O’ a It* TeemaTne* smile 
was w»nn ng sweet and kindly, showing a 
set of teeth wk eh qufe deserted the term 
perfc«-t 

She vrns m evening dre*« soft black, her 


neck nnd shoullers n<ing from the delicate 
decollete, showing up in charming con 
trnst her arms were bare to the elbows 
and showed dimpling and round, with 
tnpcrmg hands Her voice, sweet mid low, 
rippled musically, with ju«t a little faint 
lingering touch in tone and euunciation 
which hinted at foreign as«octati6n* 

She loolcel ci*uallv at the two letter* 
which the old man had handed to her on a 
silver «alier, nnd then looked up at him 
again ns he stood by the door hesitatiug 

• \t» Elay re ’ she said ' Did you 
want to say anything 5 

\<* miss 1 did ' The otd man 
straightened h s stooping shoulders a little 
and took a step forward • I m an old 
man, an 1 1 served Mr Treraayne ever since 
l was a boy, so I hope you won’t take It 
amiss if I speak what is in my mind ? 

* No Illayre, of course not ’ \\ hy should 
I’ I always beard ray uncle speak of you 
in the very highest term* and when I came' 
to L^n Ion it was like coming to a house 
where there was an old friend waiting to 
welcome roe ” 

Blayre t pale cheeks flushed a little he 
looked pleased and there was just a hint 
of moisture «n Ins eves and hi* voice shook 
a little 

\h he was a good man was Mr Tr< 
roayne, my master be went on * It broke 
him tip when the mistress died— seven years 
old you were at the time, miss Ab, I re 
member you so welll A little thing Hi 
white yon were, miss with goll curls OlJ 
over ronr preltj little bead 
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_ “Yes, I often remember the big, strong 
giant who used to carry me up and ^down- 
stairs, Blayre. How very big, how very 
strong yon seemed to rae when I was a 
little child !” 

“Yes, that eleven years ago, miss— a big 
slice out of a man's life when he’s getting 
on. But there. I’m getting talkative my- 
self and forgetting what I wanted to say. 
Don’t you find it lonely, miss, here all by 
yourself? Haven’t yon any— forgive me, 
miss, for taking the liberty — any yonng 
friends you could ask to come and stay 
with you ? You seem so all by yourself." 

“That’s just how I feel sometimes. 
Blayre.” Gladys looked into the fire. "I 
don’t seem to have had a chance to make 
any friends. I had just a few schoolgirl 
friends while I was at the Convent in 
Bruges, and then — well, I’ve been travelling 
with uncle for the last year, and living in 
hotels, so I’ve iust a few acquaintances, 
that’s all. Uncle said that we would come 
back here to London and then we should 
soon gather friends round us. And now- 
well, I’ve come back alone, withoat him. 
Thank you, Blayre, for taking such an in- 
terest. I daresay after a time the friends 
will come." 

“Yes, I hope so, miss, I hope so. Young 
people want young friends. That’s all I 
had to say, miss— just that I should like, 
for your sake, to see the house full of 
people, to hear music and laughter, and 
see happiness everywhere. It would be 
Splendid to have too much work to do. 
That’s all, miss. And now I’ll say good- 
night once more, unless there’s anything 
else you want ?” 

Gladys had risen by now and was stand- 
ing with her foot gently resting on the 
tender. Slim and tall, her figure was in 
just the right proportions, and as she 
moved across the room to the old butler 
with outstretched hand, she showed that 
she had that all too rare accomplishment 
of walking well and gracefully. 

“Thank you, Blayre, thank you,” she 
said as she shook his hand. “You’re quite 
right. The house does want brightening 
up. I’ve been moping too much. Oh, I 
daresay I shall soon get to know people, 
and then — why, we shall run you on your 
legs. Good night, Blayre, old friend — I 
may call you .that, mayn’t I, for I knew 
you when I was a little tot, and uncle 
always talked about ‘my old friend 
Blayre’.” 


J "Good-night— and God bless you, miss.” 

When the old man had gone, Gladys 
looked round the spacions, higb-ceilinged, 
oak-panelled room, the library of the big 
house in Kirton Square, left to her, to- 
gether with seven thousand a year, by her 
uncle, Reginald Tremayne, who had died 
on the Continent but a brief three months 
ago. 

Up to the age of seventeen she had been 
educated at one of those delightful convent 
schools in Belgium, seeing her unde only 
daring the holjdays Her aunt had died 
when she was quite a child, and of her own 
blood parents she knew nothing. Her uncle 
had told her as a child that her father and 
mother were both dead, and fhat lie and 
his wife had adopted her, but beyond that 
she could get no information out of him, 
and though at times she yearned to know* 
more of those parents, yet she had beea so 
attached, so devoted to the kindly, stont, 
.loving old uncle that a sense of blankness, 
of missing something, hardly entered into 
her life till he left it. 

And now she was alone. Reginald Tre- 
mayne had died suddenly leaving her all 
his property, and when the last sad duties 
were performed and she stood for the last 
time by the stone. which marked where the 
old man slept his last sleep, she came to 
England to take up her heritage. 

It was lonely in that big, handsomely- 
furnished house, with its reception-rooms, 
its wide, square hall, its luxury, its ap- 
pointments of wealth, of taste, of rarity. 
But Gladys knew no one in London, her 
whole life had been spent abroad. 

“Wait till we settle down in the old 
house in Kirton Square,” her uncle used to 
say to her. “I’ll take up the old threads 
again— if any of them are left— and we'll 
soon have plenty of young people for you 
to enjoy yourself with. Eleven years it is 
since we lived there, and I said I'd never go 
back to it, but now — well, I mast get you 
married. So next year we’H go back to 
London.” — 

“But I don’t want to get married, 
uncle,” said Gladys. “I don’t want to 
leave you. That would be selfish.” 

“Tut, tut, tut, tut!" said old Tremayne. 
"That’s what you say now, dearie, 'but 
wait till Mr. Right comes along, and then 
you’ll prettily pipe a different tune, I know. 
Yes, next year we’ll go back to the old 
house and start entertaining.” * 

And now he lay sleeping in the Protes- 
.jf : 
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tanfc part oF that little foreign cemetery, 
and she, his sole heiress was alone m this 
great house 

Just a month she bad been in London a 
lonely, solitary month, and again Gladys 
sighed— it is bad for one so young to sigh ' 
—as she looked round thecomfortableroom 
with its evidences of wealth and good taste 
everywhere „ 

4 oh dear ’ she said to herself soffly, 
suddenly pulling herself together, 4 this 
will never do' If I keep on grumbling and 
grizzling like this I shall get wrinkles 

And she bent forward on tiptoe and 
looked at the pretty little face reflected in 
the glass over tne mantelpiece 

“Well, so far there aren’t any I” sbe 
assured herself “Oh, good gracious me, 
I’ve forgotten my letters l Circulars or 
something like that, I suppose There is no 
one else who would be likely to write to 
roe " 

Her situation really wasratherpathetic 
A pretty, rich, young girl without a rela 
tion in the world that she knew of, without 
really an intimate fnead, alone m this 
great house with only a staff of servants— 
and Blayre Oh, yes Blayre had known 
her since she was a child , he was almost a 
friend There was hardly anyone who 
would want to write to her That was a 
sad thing for a girl of eighteen to have to 
say or think 

Sbe looked at the two letters idly, then 
reached over and took n quaint old 
fashioned silver paper knife from the side 
table and opened the first envelope she 
looked at the address with a puzzled air— 
Hotel Riche, Ptchon 

Pichon? Pichon’ ran through her mmd 
Pichon’ Ob, yes of course that was the 
little place on the southern coast of France 
a dear, 9weet little place with a sandy 
bay Oh, yes, she remembered it quite well 
now' And the Hotel Kiclie ? Ye«, that was 
where they had stayed Strange! Who 
could be writing to her from there ? 

“Dear Miss Tremayne ’ (the letter 
began, and the colour mounted to her face 
ns she read the next few lines) 4 1 shoulrl 
* to sav Gladys if 1 might ? I « onder ,f 
might ’’ 

Quickly she turned to the signature 
hich cousisted of just one word-Guar 

Guard ene? Yes, of course she 
nowl Lord Guardene! She 
had met him at that Hotel jj 


Pichon on their visit there fi rollicking* 
reckless, dire devil young fellow, worship 
ped by children and. immensely popular 
with men and women alike, just a tall, 
hrown curly haired straight limbed 
English gentleman , clean bodied, clean 
minded Jus creed being that a fellow ought 
to go straight owe no man anything, look 
the whole world in the face and fight like 
n demon if it was necessary to stand up for 
v ourself or anybody weaker A lord? 
Yes he was a lord, a peer of the realm, 
but poor as a church mouse as'peers go, 
for when the charges on his estates were 
settled he had n bare three thousand a year 
on which to live, and for a peer this is 
almost pauperdom But 6till he laughed, 
rollicked jollied his way through life 
and he and Gladys during their month’s 
stay at Pichon became fast friends, motor- 
ing and golfing together and enjoying 
frank comradeship on either side 

And now— now he was writing ber^i 
letter a letter of love Gladys readrit 
through onte, read i t through tw ice, and 
the second time there was a little mist 
before her eyes 

Dear Miss Tremayne— I should like 
say Gladys if I might ’ 1 wonder >f I aught r 
Please try and rend this letter right 
through without tearing it up * ara . ' n0 

awfully bad hand at writing a letter, but 
»t is like this I am here at the old hotel, 
the hotel where I fir*t met you and every- 
thing reminds mejiof you so badly— or 
should 1 sav sp-bciutifully ’ I have been 
wondering I let you go without 

asking you j^racthing, tor 1 hate been 
missing you J r since How long ago was 
it’ Only fi V months, but oh! it has 
seemed fire/l-arsdo me It was chance or 
fate or soi/tlkiog which brought me back 
here I afs so miserable, and I seemed to 
think thAJ should be happier if 1 came to 
tbeplac/wnere you had been, where we 
had roc^f knew the*», Gladys, more surely 
than fO? *ha 1 1 loved you 1 never ought 
to ^iet you go before asking you if you 
co a re for a rotten sort of a fellow like 
t wonder whether von could ? That's 
t said might I call you Gladys? Will 
u ''rite to me by icturn and let roe 
aow my fate one \snv or the other, for I 
h T e £? u ' * ^ ove yo» ? I hilt « nil I can say, 
11 8 singing in my \w rt all the time— 
I0 “ f • Gtadj* 
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And the letter was signed just simply 
“Guardene.” 

But there was a postcript_ which made 
Gladys smile, such a sweet little smile, as 
she read the letter through the second, 
time. 


picking up the other letter, the one from 
Jack Lord Guardene. 

“No,” she said, suddenly, “you shall go 
there because you’re a nice letter.” She 
put Lord Guardeae’s letter in another 
drawer. “Poor boy, I wish I could answer 


‘P. S —l have a Christian name, and it as you wish ! And you— you shall go in 


is Jaik— or, rather, John, but people who 
like me 'call me Jack, I wonder whether 
you will call me Jack 

“P. S. again —I don’t think your uncle 
quite objects to me, because he gave me his 
address in town, to which I am writing, 


there and stop there until you go with me 
to the solicitor’s ” And she put Mr. 
Raymes’ letter in another drawer.’ 

Then she locked the cabinet and went 
up to ber bedroom, but that night sleep 
was almost out of the question. Those 


laying that it would always find him, and two letters seemed to have brought new’ 


low I am writing to you there. I have 
:aken a long time to pluck up courage to 
lo it, and dear — dear, you won’t be unkind 
to me, will you ?” 

■When she had finished reading the letter 
Gladys sat quietly for a moment looking 
into the fire thoughtful!?, wistfully. Then 
with half a sigh she read the letter through 


things into her life. Lord Guardene loved 
her, wanted her to marry him, and she 
thought regretfully of the handsome, 
laughing lad — he was little more than that 
— who had charmed everyone. She liked 
him. Yes, but sbe didn’t love him ; she 
knew' that No, her heart had not been 
touched He didn’t know of her riches, of 


again and then again. Then, as if commu- her position ; he only knew that she was 
ning with herself she shook her head just the girl he loved— she saw that in his 
slightly, put the sheet of paper back in its letter— and it hurt her to think that she 
envelope and sighed again as she laid it on couldn’t answer as he w’auted her to 

a little table by her side. 

“What a pity, what a pity he thinks 
about me like that !” she said half aloud. 

“I wish I could— oh, Lut there it’s no use, 
it’s no use 1 And he was so nice too 

She passed her hand across her eyes with 


answer. 

And then, blotting out his face, there 
came the memory of that second letter, 
the one from Mr. John Kaymes. Who 
could be be ? Wbat was it ? Was it 

r - - _ blackmail or what ? Well, to morrow she 

a little shiver and then took up the other would see Mr Cowan, her uncle’s solicitor, 
letter Who can this be from ? she thought and ask him for advice. 


ns sbe scanned the address “Wemmenng 
Ranch, Manitoba, Canada.’* 

The letter itself began abruptly, almost 
brutally it seemed to her as she read the 
lines. 

“Almost as sodn as you get this (it ran) 

I shall be over in England with my ' wife 

;, Tremayne had no relation in the world 
except me, and now I see by his will in the 


At length, after many weary waking 
hours, exhausted nature forced sleep upon 
her, and it was with a startthat she heard 
her maid say the next morning that it 
wras nearly eleven o’clock. 

“Yon were sleeping so soundly that I 
didn’t like to distrub you, Miss,” said the 

And Mr. Blayre said I was to tell you 
that a lady and two gentlemen were wait- 


papers that he has left all his money to ing to see you in the library. They’ve just 
you. You can either give it up quietly and come.” J 

peacefully or you can fight the matter in “Eleven o’clock ! Good gracious me 
the law courts, I don’t care which. I am how disgraceful 1“ cried Gladys. “Quick’ 
just a plain, bluut man, and this is to let get my bath and everythin'* read?” and 
you know that I intend to have my rights, some tea too, Ellen. Did tho<- people 


That’s all I’ve got to say at present. 

John Raymes.’ 


Gladys flushed as she read the hard, 
insolent words, and she crushed the letter 
in her hand for a moment as if to throw’ it 
into the fire, blit quickly calmed herself aud 
unlocked a iittie cabinet, at the same time least that* 


give their names 
gir!' The namC ° } Ra * mes ’” answered the 
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name is Raymes, John Raymes This 
is my wife and this is tny son I thought - 
i\ed better just come and see how the land 
lay, as it were ” 

Gladys had dressed quickly and pone 
down to the library, w here the visitors 
were a aitiog for her Her heart fluttered a 
little, and she felt nervou9 as she opened 
the door ' Of the name of Raymes ” had 
said her maid This call then followed the 
receipt of the letter last night 

A broad shouldered, burly man, with a 
fringe of reddish b a ard, now turning to 
the lighter colour of more than middle age 
framing a face fat and ruddy, but with 
tbtuhpsanda thin, pointed nose Small 
eyes glittered behind bushy eyebrows and 
the man stood before the fireplace with 
thumbs hooked in lus w aistcoat, with a 
proprietorial sort of air His voice was 
harsh and rasping and he looked Gladys 
up and down with almost a sneer 

Close by stood the woman he had said 
was his wile She was of medium height 
with hair just beginning to turn grey, and 
plain umnteresting unattractive features 
and a way— it might haie been a trick or 
a habit— of clasping and unclasping her 
hands on the handle of her umbrella She 
continually looked at her husband and 
then at Gladys glaucing from one to the 
other with quickly moving eyes 

“I am Miss Tremayne,” said Gladys 
quietly, with rather a heightened colour 
* Won t you sit down >'• 

A9 she spoke the younger man, w bo had 
been looking out of the window, turned 
TOund He was tall and dark haired, with 
features rather irregular in outlm- with 
square jaw ind chin that was almost pug 
nacious in the way that it thrust itself for 
w nrd His thick eyebrow s almost met in a 
straight bar, and, contrary to the fashion 
of most young Englishmen, a black inous 
tacke shaded his upper lip His face was 
mahogany tinted lbs clothes were rough 
and badly cut, and the square, strong hand 
that rested on the bacic of a chair for a 
second had never known the fripperies of a 
manicurist, the white nails were not 
polished to a ladylike pink There was a 
scar, too, across the back of that hand, 
and somehow or another Gladys found her 
self looking at it amt thinking what a 
hand it seemed And w fie a with an 
easy motion the youog man lifted a heavy 
chair with that one member and passed ft 
to her with a smile that showed brilliant 


white teeth, something told her that she 
was right, it was indeed a strong hand, 
and the owner of it was a stroug tnan 
And then she forced herself to face the 
situation which confronted her 

“I’m a plain, blunt man, as I told you 
m ray letter,” went on Mr Raymesinhis 
harsh voice “I suppose you got that ?” 

• Yes, I received it last night,” said 
Gladys with quiet dtgnity "I understand 
that you lay claim to my late uncle’s pro- 
perty which he left to me Don’t you think 
it would be better if we left the matter to 
our respective solicitors ?” 

“Ob, well, if you want law you can have 
it ” went on Raymes “You oujjht to have 
had my letter days ago, bat I suppose it 
went wrong somewhere Anyway, we 
arrived in England yesterday, and the 
sooner things are settled the better bas 
always been mv motto Now what are 
you going to do ? Clear out nice and quiet- 
ly ? Or are we going to have trouble? 
Give me your answer one way or the other, 
and I shall know' what to do ” 

Gladys was now white to the lips , she 
had nci er been spoken to like this before, 
and she rose and tried to speak with calm 
ness though her lips were quivering and 
every herve was tingling 

• I think it would be best to see your 
solicitors father,” said young Raymes, ris 

^ 3b, I if see ray solicitor fast enough 
was the rough reply as old Raymes rose 
too "If you like" to put on high and 
mighty airs I ve done with you If you J 
have been willing to be a bit humble, I 
might have seen to it that you didn't want 
for anything, but as you re trying to treat 
me like a bit of dirt, you II have to suffer 
for it Come on, mother 1 ’ 

Gladys moved across to the bell, and 
young Raymes spoke to her quietly, almost 
in a whisper 

“My father doesn’t really mean all that 
he says ’’ 

• The door, Btayre And I'm not at 
home again to Mr Raymes or anyofhts 
family ’ 

Old Raymes laughed harshly 
“You won't be at home at all very soon, 
and you'll be sorry you ever spoke like this 
before I’ve done with you ” •- 

lie stalked out of the room Mrs 
Raj mes looked after him and then looked 
back nt Gladys as if she would like to 
speak 
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“l—X—l'tti very sorry," she said, rather him. Bat I want you to believe that he 
haskilv. “I didn’t know he was going to isn't as black as he looks 
sneak like that ” I tlnnk I said that the matter had 

■ Gladys stool still, motionless, her face better be conducted by our solicitors,” 
immobile, white. She might have been a said Gladys, with icy hauteur. And almost 
statue. " ™ the same second she hated herself for her 

“I say, I’m— I’m awfully sorry,” said 
young Raymes. “Father had no right to^ 


attitude. 

‘But you must let me explain things; 


sav such things. I wouldn’t have come if try and smooth them a little, Miss Tre- 
I’d known.” mayne ! Yes, you must, for I’m not going 

And still Gladvs looked straight before out of here till you’ve heard me. I’m a hit . 


And still Gladys looked straight before 
her. She answered not a word, and the 
young man, with head a little bowed, 
walked out of the room. 

“I'll fight, I'll fight, I’ll fight,” said 
Gladys between her clenched teeth when 


you v 

of a rough fellow myself, and I’m not much 
used to a lady’s company, butwhen I start 
at a thing I generally fight it through to a 
finish. Now will yon listen 5 

_ “Yes, I'll listen,” said Gladys almost 

she was by herself. “Wh^t do they mean meekly, and much to her own surprise, 
by coming here and insulting me like that ? This masterful young man evidently meant 
And yet,” she stopped for a moment in the to have hi* own way. 
rapid paces she was taking across the “Well, father had just decided to retire, 
room with hands clasped close to her sides He had made enough to live on for the rest 
and head erect, “and yet it was only the of his life and keep mother and me in corn- 
old man ; the others, the mother and the fort without ray having to work , but I 
son, they seemed ashamed. Yes, let me be wasn’t going to live on him— I was going 
•just, let me be honest, tbev seemed sorry, to stick to the old ranch where he made his 
Now then for_Mr. Cowan pile* And then, one day he read in the 

She took the telephone book from the paper of the death of old Reginald Tre- 
littleslab in the corner where the instru- mayne, and how he had left all his money 
ment was, and was rapidly turning the and property to Ins niece, Gladys Tre- 
pages with trembling ^fingers when the mayne— that was you, Miss Treraayne, of 
door opened and Blayre entered. course. When he read it, father said he 

“The young man, miss,” he said, “the knew perfectly well that he was old 
young man who. went away just now, he’s Tremayne’s only living relative, that 
comfe back and insists on seeing you, and he, Tremayne, had never had a niece 
says he won’t go away till be has ” in his life, and that— forgive me, Miss 

Treraayne, I’m only a plain, blunt man 


"Very well then, I’ll see him,” said 
Gladys, with a sudden impulse which after- 
wards she could not understand. 

Young Raymes came in with his head 
held high. His rough, ill-fitting coat was 
buttoned close to him as if to show that he 
was ready for a fray of some kind, and bis 
pugnacious chin seemed to jut out more 
sternly than ever. 


— that you must be an impostor, and 
that he should come here and fight 
the matter to a finish if necessary. He 
said he should come and see you the mo- 
ment he arrived in England, and mother 
and I came with him, because— well, we 
thought we might perhaps see things 
differently from w'hat he did. Of course, 

_ now we’ve seen you. Miss Tremayne— at 

I told j our servant I wouldn’t go till least, I’m speaking for my mother and 
I a seen you,” he said, “You wouldn’t myself.” Young Raymes spoke awkward- 
listen to me a few minutes ago, bat I’m ly, tugging at his coat collar. “'We know- 
going to try and make you now. I am perfectly well that you couldn't be an im- 
ashamed, yes, absolutely ashamed, of my postor. Couldn’t we settle this matter 
father, and 1 told him so to his face in the pleasantly without any bother about law- 
street .^ e ^ ore we had gone many yards, yers ? Father’s plenty of money ; it isn't 
and said that I was coming back to apo- that with him, I know. I believe really it’s 
logise to you And yet there is something only that he thought — oh, well, dash it all 
to be said for my father, too, Mis 3 Tre- I don’t know how to put it — ” ’ 

mayne. He’s had a hard life ; he’s had to “He thought that 1 was an imnostor ” 
work hard, too, all his life, and may be it said Gladys quietly. “Will you rro on mV 
has helped to kill the softer feelings within Raymes, please ? I should like it better if * 
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"Oh not good enough for you I sap. 
pose ! ’ he said. "Is that it ’ l suppose 
you don t know w hat you're risking do 
you ? Having all yonr money and every- 
thing taken aw ay from you ’ 

* stop stop 1 Glad\ s was roused now , 
she felt strong and resolute "Mr Ravines, 
again jou are insulting me You're 
threatening rae you’re — oh, can t you 
understand the shame of it all to a wo 
man? You re trying to force me into n 
marriage with your son, a man I’ve only 
seen once I wonder if you’ve spoken to 
him about me 7 I could kill myself if I 
thought you had And you’ve threatened 
me, you’ve threatened to take my money 
from me if I won t agree to yonr shameful 
to your wicked proposal to me You dare, 
you dare to speak to uie like that ' Take 
the money, take the house take eiervtlnng 
there is Mr Knymes, bat I’ll still keep 
my pride thank you You can take all- 
all— everything ' I’ll leave this house in an 
hour, but until then please try to imagine 
that it is mine and leave it at once ” 

And as she spoke she rang the bell 
"Thedoor, Blnyrc she cried, with an 
unconscious, magnificently dramatic 
gesture of the arm ns the butler appeared, 
pointing the way out to old Raymes, who 
left with an uncomfortable and unusual 
perspiration on his brow 

"Oh it s all right ” he said to himself as 
be walked down the 6teps, ‘she’ll come 
round She won’t want to lose all that 
money for nothing, I know ’ 


As she stood there when old Raymes 
had left, swaying slightly to and fro, it 
seemed to Gladys that the white puntv of 
her maidenhood had been stained— it * 
seemed as if her very soul had beendragged 
in the mire She had been offered a bargain 
ns if she were, indeed, an impostor, a 
woman who would chug to her money 
whatever might betide Hvery fibre in her 
splendidly virginal being revolted against 
old Raymes s insulting proposal, and w hen 
lie had left, it was with the strength of 
desp ration of insulted womanhood, that 
she went upstairs and gave her orders to 
her maid 

"Pack all that belongs to me in the way 
of personal things, Ellen," «he said "I 
shall send for them before verv long I’m 
going oat, 1 m going awav Aly hat, my 
cloak quick ' 

The maid looked frightened, awed, bat 
her mistress s mood was imperious, com- 
manding and she helped Gladys with her * 
hat and cloak, wondering the while 
had happened t 

Her gold chain hag Gladys took from 
the dressing table, heedless of what money 
it contained, and walked downstnirs into 
the street She gave one look back at the 
tall, stately manston and then made her 
way straight to the office of Mr Cowan, 
the solicitor 

•111 give it all up' HI never go back, 
never, never, never ' she said to herself 
( To be continued ) 


POSSIBILITIES OF CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES IN INDIA 

Dr Dr P C Ray. 


T HE dcrciopmeni of rirmjral industries 
n dependent on the economic utilisa 
tion of the bye products and can 
only proceed pun ynssu with the general 
industrial de\clopm-nt and cduc itional 
advancement of the country The sunulta 
neous growth of a system of interdependent 
industries is essential so that the bye pro 
ducts in one industry may be profitably 
utilised in another The grow th w ill neces- 
sarily lie slow, but when the foundation 
will hate been successfully established on 


n continuous chain of connection, the 
progress will be steady and sure The 
total production of coal tar colours in 
Germany now comes to over £50 000 000 
annually and the industry as it stands 
to-day is the result of over forty years 
ol continuous research work and of tin 
tiring manufacturing and merchandising 
etlect and development The coal tar colourl 
industry has now become essentially & 
German industry and the success is flttn 
butable to a large extent to the growth 
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of a chain of allied industries in which 
the bye-products of the great colour 
industry are most economically utilised. 

It will be seen from the trade returns 
of British India that United Kingdom 
contributes a considerable portion of the 
total imports of heavy chemicals in India. 

The principal heavy chemicals which 
constitute the butk of the total imports 
from the United Kingdom are— 

' 1013-14 Quantity Value 

(Cuts ) {ZJ 

Carbonate of Soda (Soda aib 
and Soda crvitalsl ^ 4,23,720 106,054 
Bicarbonate of Soda 86,353 28,244 

Canute Soda ... 91.018 33.871 

Other Soda Compoonds ... 27,938 13,520 

Bleaching Uateriati ~ 58,002 25,427 

The soda compounds came almost ex- 
clusively from the United Kingdom. 

The most important chemicals which 
■’are_ required in the many industries in 
India, and for the matter of fact in every 
country, are alkalis and sulphuric add. 
They -are required by themselves in the 
manufacturing processes connected with 
many industries as well as for the manu- 
facture of other chemicals. In fact, it has 
very aptly been said that sulphuric add 
is the mother of all industries. The im- 
portance of the local manufacture of 
alkalis is still more emphasised by the 
fact that the bye-products, viz., hydro- 
chloric odd and chlorine, are essentially 
required for the preparation of a series of 
chemicals, the various chlorides and blea- 
ching materials which are so important 
for daily consumption in the textile and 
paper mills and for various other indus- 
tries in India. 

The manufacture according to modern 
processes of the alkali and compounds 
named above has not been, taken up in 
/nu\ic. /VavrtiianlV' dhr wihnV <J\ C t'desir cimr- 
pounds, the bleaching materials and 
various chlorides required for Indian con- 
sumption are imported. Consequently, any 
shortage of production in the United 
Kingdom leading to restricted imports 
into India may seriously handicap many 
industries, 

Caustic Soda.— Cans tic soda apart from 
feeding the chlorine industries by its bye- 
‘ products is itself essentially necessary' in 
many industries in India, the most pro- 
minent among them being {11 manufacture 
of soap, (2) refining of oils, (3) dyeing, (4) 
manufacture of paper-pulp. , 

_ Soap . — The manufacture of soap in its' 
23—7 


various branches (toilet soap, household 
washing soap, laundry soap, etc.,) is com- 
paratively a new; industry’ in India. But 
already there are indications of its growing 
expansion. With the spread of education 
and with the growth of ideas of sanitation 
this industry with its advantages in raw 
materials will probably expand. Up to 
now' the work done in this direction is 
insignificant and up-hill. 

For trade purposes the import of soap 
falls under three heads. The imports under 
these heads in 1913-14 shown below will 
indicate India’s requirements. 

C«rtt. c 

fa) HouieboM and laundry ■ oap 

(la bar* or tablet*) . 3.01.369 3,14.511 
<fc) Toilet soap 45,339 1,06,194 

le) Other tort« 1G.152 19,635 

It is remarkable that of the total 
importsof soap (3G2,SG0 cxvts.), imports 
from the United Kingdom alone stood at 
350,703 cwts., or, m other words, nearly 
97p.c. of the total imports came from the 
United Kingdom. This predominant posi- 
tion of the United Kingdom is due to her 
cheap alkali, the command over the soap 
producing oils and to her capability of 
utilising the bye-product, namely glycerine. 
India is rich in oilseeds, and her export 
trade in oilseeds is very large. Even if 
the oils for soap making are produced 
here largely, absence of cheap alkali and 
our inability to utilise the waste liquors 
for recovery of glycerine are great obstacles 
to the development of soap industry. 

Paper-pulp .— Pulp of wood or other 
materials imported for the purpose of 
paper making in India amounted to 247, 
G36 cwts., valued at £ 115,800 in 1913-14. 
This quantity is consumed in the few paper 
mills in India which cannot even meet a 
mmnV pemnnSfgir cn f AnAlf Sr pa par require 
meats. Materials for manufacture of 
paper-pulp are largely available in India, 
and high price of caustic soda, bleaching 
powder and other alkali products stand 
in the way of the manufacture of paper- 
pulp. ^ 

There is yet another industry with con- 
siderable possibilities which has not been 
undertaken in India and in which large 
quantities of caustic soda are required. 
The use of aluminium utensils for various 
purposes is gradually becoming popular 
in this country. But the aluminium metal 
for this purpose is wholly imported. This 
is anomalous for a country where the raw 
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material for the purpose occurs m .aban 
dance The first stage of the manufacture 
is extraction of alumina from bauxite with 
alkali and the second stage is the raanu 
facturc of th“ metal irom alumina Bauxite 
of good quality occurs in India near 
Jubbulporc 

From the for going observations it will 
be seen that local manufacture of alkali 
is urgently necessary to meet gradually 
increasing req nrementa f<jr the develop 
ment of other Chemical Industries Tne 
raw materials nre available or can be made 
available in India The difficulty of 
obtaining cheap electric power is not in 
superable The Hydro Electric Scheme for 
the supply of cheap electric power in the 
Bombay mills is an indication of advance 
ment in tl is direction. The most nn 
portant is that unless the manufacture is 
conducted on a very large scale economical 
production of the alkalies and of the 
various byo-products so as to compete 
with imported articles is believed to be 
impossible 

The capital already sunk in the alkali 
w orks in Lngland is enormous and from 
the Indian point of view simply colossal 
The profits made by one firm alone last 
year exceeded a million pounds sterling 
Unless a enptain of industry with the 
genius and resources of a Tata were to 
enter the field I an; afraid there is v cry 
poor chance of success 

By harnessing the Cauv cn the Gov cm 
ment of Mysore has secure*! n supply of 
cheap electnc power winch is now utilised 
mainly in the Kolar Gold Helds but which 
may also be diverted to the manufacture of 
chemicals 

The subject of alkali manufacture and 
its bearing on the general industrial deve- 
lopment has been briefly dealt with It 
hn9 been already said that the extent of 
industrial development of a country vs 
indicated by its requirements ofsulphnnc 
acid This is a subject on w hich I can speak 
w ith some personal experience 

There ire two principal factors winch 
stand out prominently as bar against the 
development of the sulphuric ned nnd 
consequently to the alkali and chlorine 
industries One of these is due to natural 
causes— the nb-cnce of suitable Iron or 



huric acid There is a move now nr the 
gut direction and the countrv is being 


searched for Pyrite mines and some day 
one may find workable Pyrite in the 
Central Provinces or in the Sonthal 
Pergannas thos hitherto sealed treasuries 
of India s immoral wealth Pvrite has to 
b imported and one may look forward to 
a near future to the introduction of Pyrite 
sulphuric acid \\ e are making all through 
out in India and Burma small quantities of 
sulphuric acid from sulphur technically 
called crude sulphur but whichi9 practically 
a pur" product containing 93 per cent 
sulphur The price of sulphuric acid made 
therefrom i5 necessarily very high But even 
if we find Pyrite locally or import conve 
niently y et there is that other bar that of 
transport difficulty and heavy railway 
freights that uppears to be insurmount 
able If sulphuric acid were made at 
Calcutta or Bombay ns cheap as at 
London yet for you at Baroda it will 
make little diflf rence in cost w hether you 
import from Bombay or from London 
taking into consideration the heavy rad 
way freights common to both and the higfi~~ 
charge of acid proof vessels 

Fertilisers and Superphosphates —One 
of the uses of cheap sulphuric acid is for the 
manufacture of fertilisers notably the 
manufacture of superphosphates from 
bones the use of which however has not 
yet become popular in India on account of 
absence of education of the agricultural 
population in the mitttcr of intensive 
cultivation Yet India has recently pur 
chased 2000 tons of superphosphates half of 
which is coming from Osaka India exports 
large quantities of bones annually Her 
total expc rts during 1913 14 amounted to 
105 413 tons valued at £ £22 233 This 
enormous quantity of bones is going out 
of the countrv for conversion into fertiliser 
elsewhere This Is nn indirct loss to the 
so 1 of India and the condition is alarming 
This loss is however unav oidablc till the 
ngncultural population realises the utility 
of the fertiliser Meanwhile the country 
should be able to manufacture super 
phosphates and export them instead of the 
raw bones and importing bone superpboS^ 
phates Here again absence of cheap supply 
of sulphuric nei 1 is a handicap I may say 
here in passing that the B cngal Chemical 
and Pharmaceutical \\ orks is making nn 
effort in tins direction 

Ammonium sulphate — This is being 
manufactured at present to a limited extent 
in certain places in connection with gas 
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works and bye-product recovery in coke- 
ovens. Ammonium sulphate ^mnnufatured 
in India is being used locally in sugar-cane 
plantations and some amount is also being 
exported to Ceylon and Strait Settlements. 
With a large number of coke ovens, and 
cheap supply of sulphuric acid there is 
prospect of the industry going ahead. 

Oil -Products . — There is a large export 
trade in oil cakes from India. They arc 
castor, cocoanut, groundnut, linseed, - 
cotton cake and other sorts of cakes. The 
total export in 1913-14- amounted to the 
large quantity of 3,506,272 cwts , valued 
at £ 920,249. This is no doubt a valuable 
trade for India, but this large figure shows 
that the use of oil cakes as fertiliser has 
not become popular in India, 'tins « 
d ue to ignorance of the agricultural popula- 
tion. Total export of oils of castor, cocoa- 
nut, groundnut, linseed and cotton 
amounted to the figure of 2,4-^1,535 

g allons. Great part of this amount could 
e converted into various oil products and 
exported as such instead of in the condition 
of raw* oil. It is remarkable that India is 
a large producer of cotton seed, but she 
exports most of the seeds instead of build- 
ing up a large industry’ of cotton oil and 
cotton oil products. The export of cotton 
seed from India in 1913-14 amounted to 
5,686,533 cwts., valued at £ 1,416,743, 
whereas she exported only 2,507 gallons 
of oil valued at £ 347. The cotton oil 
industry's in its infant stage in India. 
The oil is valuable for soap making. The 
oil itself by proper refining process can be 
made a valuable edible oil. The main 
difficulty is that as long as the cotton cake 
does -not find a rcad 3 ' market in India the 
manufacture of the oil locally is not likely 
to prove profitable. 

We may learn a good deal from the 
history of the cotton oil industry in the 
United States of America which produces 
a large amount Of cotton seeds. As far 
back as 3834 the settlers in the United 
States utilised most of the seeds as manures 
and only a meagre portion was expressed 
for oil, which was used for burning and 
painting. During the period of the Ameri- 
can Civil War attention was turned to the 
expression of the seeds and since then its 
trade is continually increasing. - t 

The oil contains certain volatile prin- 
ciples which caused a disagreeable odour 
when the oil was used for cooking and crea- 
ted natural prejudices. The oil was made 


edible by removing the volatile principles 
and by improving its flavour and conse- 
quently the industry' made a rapid stride. 
This was the chemists' service and we 
find that in 1913 nearly 76 percent of the 
entire crop was expressed for oil which 
fetched about 49 crores of rupees. The 
chemist was not satisfied with his triumph 
and has now’ converted the liquid oil, an 
unsaturated bodj\ by hyd regeneration into 
a saturated substance which is a solid fat 
and has proved to be a better substitute 
for animal fat used in cooking 

The oil cake obtained in that country 
has been found to be a good cattle food, 
having tlie food value of low-grade hay. 
The price of the cake vanes according to 
its quality but gesKttaUy it vs a. rupee pert 
xnuund. 

It will thus be seen that a vast amount 
of profit is derived from the cotton seeds 
and it has been calculated that the chemist 
has added from ks. 30 to Rs. 35 to the 
value of the crop for every bale of cotton 
grown. Considering the fact that India 
grows about 5 million bales of cotton W’e 
are only left to shudder at the immensity 
of loss that we are suffering on account of 
our ignorance and incapacity. 

What has been said here applies under 
certain limitations also to Moliua Oil of 
w’hich there is an abundant supply in and. 
about Baroda , 

Elementary Education of the agricul- 
tural population is essential for the im- 
provement of agricultural conditions in 
general in India and it is a matter for sin- 
cere congratulation that the enlightened 
State of Baroda is forging ahead in this 
directiou. One acre of land in Java pro- 
duces cane which gives 3.44 tons of sugar 
whereas in India one acre yields cane 
capable of producing only about 1.3 tons of 
sugar. 

Tanning Industry.— India is one of the 
largest suppliers of raw hides to the world. 
The export of total hides and skins (raw-) 
from India in 1913-14 amounted to 1,602, 
310 cw’ts , valued at £ 7,990,882. There 
is some export trade in leather, tanned or 
dressed, mainly from Madras and Bombay. 
This leather is only half tanned by bark 
and is subjected to further tanning on am- 
val in foreign countries. The industry of 
chrome tanning is of recent growth in India. 
There is great scope for its development. 

Tannta Extract —India abounds * 
tannin materials. The most • ' 
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ate myrobolams babul bark wattle bark 
avaram bark mangrove bark and m the 
Baroda State besides these we hare a 
plentiful supply of Khair asintree anvil 
atnla and roiaee Tannin extracts can be 
made in India and exported to other 
countries 

Starch —Import of starch into India 
Under head starch and fanna in 1913 14 
amounted to 101 067 cwts valued at 
£65 606 Starch is required mostly in 
cotton and paper mills for sizing Starch 
generally used is obtained from wheat 
potato rice or maize Some starch 
derivatives such as dextrine are also used 
considerably especially for soft dressing 
India is per excellence the country for 
cereals and starch ought to be manu 
factured in extensive quantity for export 
Some of the other chemicals required for 
vanous industrial purposes are— 

Potassium Compounds —Cyanide of 

S otassium imported from United Kingdom 
uring 191314 amounted to5 2>J9c\vts 
valued at £22 Go7 Other potassium 
compounds imported amounted to 8 733 
cwts valued at £15 812 Of tlus United 
Kingdom contributed 3 318 cw ts Germany 
3 22 d cwts. and Italy 1 320 cwts The 
rest came from other countries Potassium 
compounds are used in the manufacture 
of soft soap potash glass in textile anl 
dyeing processes and as manures Stass 
furt in Germany is the chief source of 
worlds potash supply Potash deposits 
occur m the salt range of the Punjab but 
they arc of v ery poor quality 

/Immonn and Ammonium salts —Of the 
total imports to the amount of 33 310 
cwts in 1913 14 United Kingdom alone 
contributed 32 983 cwts valued at £28 
428 The manufacture of ammonium sul 
phate in India has already been rcferri I to 
Carbide of Calcium — Total import in 
1913 14 amounted to 19 99S cw ts valued 
at £14 174 of wh cli 2 783 cw ts came from 
United Kingdom and 10 901 cwts from 
Germany Its manufacture docs not appear 
to present special difficulties proridctl a 
cheap supply of electric power is available 
Ihswhctants —Total import in 19J3 \ \j 
amounted to 25 395 cw ts \ alued JS. 
£20 391 of which 23 SIT cwts valuwat 
£2* 599 came from United Kingdom yo one 
inv contributed only C23 cw ts valued 
£1 0*5 The soure of practically all 
is coal tar distillation pro. 

■» «Noai tar is made in very small 

/ 


quantities m India and no attempt has 
hitherto been made to distil w hat little tar 
is produced in this country 

Industrial 1 Icohol —There isa v cry large 
import trade from Java in this article 
Java makes huge quantities of alcohol 
from molasses which it gets as a bye 
product in its sugar factories There are 
hardly any sugar factories here working 
on a large scale and almost all the alcohol 
that is made here is used as liquor The 
pnee of molasses is high and would not 
warrant manufacture of cheap alcohoL 
But we need not look to molasses for 
alcohol having an abundant supply of 
raohua The sugar content of mohua is 
identical to that of molasses whereas its 
price is only half Th"re is no reason 
why mohua should he permitted to he 
exported as food for cattle and pigs and 
not utilised in the manufacture of spirits 
Representing one of the Pharmaceutical 
Works I have had to feel keenly the want 
of rectified spirit cheap enough to'dl? 
utilised for manufacture of tinctures and 
other medicinal preparations It only needs 
nn enterprising organiser to establish tins 
industry and I am glad to find the Baroda 
Alembic \\ orks has made a successful begin 
mng in this direction / 

There has been a dearth' of organic 
dvestufi employed in our textile and lea* 
trier industries and also of/other chemicals 
used in medicine while /here has been a 
constant demand of Wcmicals made in 
India from outside or/ing to the present 
war It is chiefly this cause, aided by 
our Swadeshi awakening that has made 
us feel the access ty of developing our 
chemical industrv In tins respect however, 
we must be guided 1 y prudence and also 
by the experiences of other countries 
Eet me bp moA «. lea r 

An undertaking for starting a factory 
for the production of dyestuff nnl fine 
chemicals w oul 1 be futile and is foredoomed 
to Ajl6rc and disappointment Even in 
England and America where there nfe 
Ifcady such m lustnes m existence and 
here the people arc feel ng still tnoru 
1 cenly the senmfcy of these there is sill 
some hesitation among a section of the 
people for further attempt towards the 
advancement of the inlustry b cause of 
the competition of Germany Let me quote 
from the presidential address delivered by 
Professor Perkm perhaps the ki/rhest 
authority in Englan l on Organic Chcnu®' 
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try nnd the worthy ^on of the first discover- 
er of the aniline dyes, at the Annual Meet- 
ring of the Chemical Society of London, 
held in 1915, to illustrate tilts. He says, 

“I am inclined to think that we mn«t be prepared 
to face the certainty that some years tnnst elapse 
before We can compete »ncce«s folly Against organisa- 
tions which hare taken years to develop and brine to 
perfection Many of u* Isold the view that in order 
to prevtnt underselling and other methods of com- 
petition, the Government trojjht to protect the new 
rectnre for ten years at least by placing an import 
doty of not less than 25 per cent, on nil German dyes 
and other organic products ” 

“• Let me also give you an idea of the 
enormous German organisation by giving 
a few figures, regarding the Badischc Anilm 
and Soda Fabric, one of the big German 
companies. For transportation within 
the plant the company utilises 4-2 rmlcs of 
rail_ road. Its water works supply 10 
billions gallons yearly and its icc factory 

12.000 tons of ice. it has four hundred 
steam engines and five hundred electric 
motors, nearly as many telephone stations, 
and 25 steam fire engine'. It has a 
frontage on the Rhine of one and a half 
miles and handles sulphuric acids in tank 
steamers. In about the year 1908, it 
employed 217 chemists, 142 civil engineers. 

8.000 workmen and a commercial staff 
of 918. 

Another dye industry, the Farbwerke, 
Yormals Master, Lucius and Bruning, in 
Hochst, employs 350 chemists, 150 engine- 
ers and technical experts, COO clerks and 
about 10,000 workmen. 

There are such four great and eighteen 
smaller companies in Germany involved 
in dyestuff industry, and in addition to 
these are Kahlbaum, Merck, Sobering, de 
Haen and a host of others engaged in 
. asuaiflitoug* .fin? chemicals Ah' AIu\* Ah" 
number of research chemists alone in all 
the factories, u. e believe, would come up 
to several thousands. 

Under these circumstances, wc can only 
profitably direct our energies in other 
• channels where we have already found 
some indications of success. India exports 
annually from 12 to 14 crores of rupees 
worth of practically raw hides and skins. 
Bark tanning of a crude sort is done in 
•'•Madras by chamars but experts are of 
opinion that the unscientific process 
[ Adopted by them only- deteriorates the 
Quality of the skin. India again exports 
v considerable amount of dyeing and. tanning 
- materials. 


Here we have to open the first dismal 
chapter in the economic condition of our 
country. We have an abundant supply 
of raw'materials both in h ; des and tannin- 
yielding barks and fruits and yet we remain 
contented with talking things aloud. It 
is an act of national folly and crime to 
allow a single raw hide or skin to leave 
our shores, which has not been properly 
turned into the finished leather. If we 
take the average price of a raw skin at 
Rs. 7, a very moderate price, n s-rnple 
calculation will show that we in our 
helplessness and ignorance allow about 
50 crores of rupees per annum to slip out 
of our bands 

Faticncc and perseverance should be our 
watch words Rome was not buift in a 
dny More than two ccntuncsnnd a half 
ago, England produced a Newton and a 
Boyle and in the nineteenth century a 
Faraday and a Kelvin. In Gcrmnny, again, 
Agncola, \\ ho has been called the Father 
of Mineralogy, was born in 1494 being 
the contemporary of Paracelsus the Great. 
The celebrated Glauber who was born 
in 1G04, / c. more than three centuries 
ago, wrote his encyclopaedic work— 1 "The 
Prosperity of Germany”— in six volumes, 
in which he pointed out that the applica- 
tion of science to industry would be the 
means of bringing forth untold wealth 
to his Fatherland The self-sacrifice and 
assiduity of Bernard Pahssy, the founder 
of modem art pottery, are known to all 
of you. The services rendered to ceramics 
by Pott who died in 1G92, are no less in- 
valuable. “The mode of preparation of 
the Meissen porcelains being naturally 
kept secret, the King of Prussia instruct- 
ed the celebrated chemist Pott to deter- 
*m‘m?Ak? iiuY*uiw^ r *nu*tTrinVd¥Wi’ iWu’Jt'; 
being unable to obtain any satisfactory 
explanation, was obliged to investigate 
the properties of those substances irliicb 
might possibly be used in the manufacture, 
mixed in varied proportions ; for this 
purpose Pott is said to have made no 
less than thirty thousand experiments. , 
To these we are mainly indebted for the 
establishment of the reactions which occur 
when various minerals are heated, 'and 
much valuable information applicable to 
the manufacture of porcelain was thus 
obtained.” 

Very few of us realize the training that 
is necessary and the research 'that has to 
be done before success can be achiev**-* 
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The Badischc Company spent seventeen 
years completing the indigo work after the 
nr<t synthesis and expended about a wore 
and hah rupees before a pound was put 
on the. market 

Like the other advanced nations we 
must pass through a probationary and 
ev oluttonary period and should notbeia 
a hurry to reap the fruit before we sowed 
the seed 

Local conditions and the genius of the 
people should determine u hich particular 
industry should be chosen Jute mills 
flourish ou the banks of the Hoogbly for 
cotton mills Bombay and Central Pro 
vinces offer greater facilities For tobacco 
manufacture Rungpore Cooch Behar 
Tirhut and the adjoining d stnets are 
favourable For the metallurgy of 
aluminium not only proximity to the ore 
bauxite but also to water powers should 
be looked for as already pointed out In 
this respect tl c location of the Tata Iron 
Works has been almost an ideal one hot 
only is there limitless supply of superior 
quahts ofh'cmatite but coal and limestone 
arc within very easy reach Local circum 
stances will often secure a monopolv for 
peculiar industries provided ofcourcc the 
people are advanced in scientific attain 
mints In Germatrv, the Sta«*furt mines 
contain an almost inexhaustible deposit of 
potash and magnesium salts The bloOcnde 
of Germany has resulted m the cutting off 
of this supply of tl cse two chemicals The 
entire world including \menca is now 
suffering from what has been called a 

potash famine Pota«h is not only a 
basis for many important chemicals e g 
bichromate of potash permanganate of 
potash bat in n crude form is nn essential 
constituent for manure* Magnesium 
sulphate is largely consumed in the textile 
industries Before the w ar broke out thts 
chemical used to sell at Rs 3 8nercut 
The post war price has fluctuated between 
Ks 0 to Rs 1G and only a day or two 
before I left Cnlcuttn my fit m (the Bengal 
Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works Ltd ), 
entered into a contract with the manager 
of one of the leading mills on vour side lor 
a few consignments at about K s 9 per cw t. 
The abnormalK high price which now rules 
in the market far n any fine chemicals 
notably the aniline djes has no doubt 
given n stimulus to the starting of chemical 
ir dm tries in England But in tins re°pcc£ 
is ncccs«arv to exercise the utmost self 


restraint and caution otherwise the pro- 
moters of any hastily got up 
sure to be landed into dengerous quagmW* 
As soon as peace is concluded German; 
w ill make a frantic effort to recapture hc$; 
lost market and India along wath othtf 
countries will be the unhappy dumping 8t>3 
for the output of her factories Sock 
industries alone should be taken m hand 
w hich hat e a fair and reasonable chance of 
outliving foreign competition 

I need not tire your patience further 
I shall conclude with the pregnant words 
of His Highness the Giekwgr uttered at 
the Calcutta Industrial Conference ten 
years ago — w Orels w hich are still ringing 
in my ears 


The ndustral prosperity of it coon try m»r be 
*a d roughly to vary d reetly w th Its exports of 
manufactures and imports of raw n altnals and in 
Tersely w th the exports of re v produce and imports 
of manufactured poods Th s is a safe aud ref ajile 
canon of ndustnal economics One most sad and 
prom nciit feature of the fore go trade of Ind a is the 
constant excess of erports orer Imports tibch is not 
conduc re to the prosper ty of the people 

Tain oe ncrens og poverty w drspread d sease— 
all these hr ng home to us tfat fact tl at there * some 
rad cal weak neis in our system and that someth nff 
must be done to remedy It But there s another aspect 
of the n atter and thAt ■ that th s economic problem 
s our last ordeal as people It is oar fast onnnce 
Pa 1 there and what can the future bring us > 
Vie only grow poorer and weaker— more dependent on 
fort go help We must watch our indestr al freedom 
fa n nto ext net ou and dreg out o m «rahle ex ste ce 
as bener* of w oo I and drawers «> wo,<r ,0 ailT 
fore go power which happens to be ouf master 

Solve that problem and 500 bat* « future 
before y u the future of a great people worthy of 
your ancestors and your old posit on among 


Ancient India was fatuous for her 
metallurg cal skill the wrought iron pillar 
close to tie Xutub near Delhi the iron 
beam* in the temples of Pun and Rnnarak 
and the iron pillar at Dhar excite the 
wonder and ml miration of cicn tno< 
experts In my History of Hindu 
Chcmistrv in the chapter devoted to the 
Knowledge of Technical Arts and Decline 
of the Sc entitle Spirit I have discussed 
some of the cau*cs winch brought about 
our present abject condition I shall quote 
one para 

The arts be ng relegated to the low castes and the 
prefers ons made tiered tary * cetta n degree of fine 
ne * del cccy and deftness in man pulat on was 00 
doubt secured but th s was done at a ten 
The ntelketoal port on of the common ty U rg thro 
w tbd aw o from the act xr panic pat on «o tbr arts 
tie bow aod wiy of phenomena— the coord 1* 
two of came and efert— wet* lent a gbt ©f the *p d* 
of tnqu rj gradually died out emoeg'a cation 
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natnr.ally prone to speculation and metaphysical 
subtleties and India for once bade adieu to erpen- 
• mental and inductive sciences Her soil was rendered 
morally on fit for the birth of a Boyle, a Descartes or a 
TJewton and her very name was all but expunged from 
the map of the scientific world " 

In bringing my brief survey of the 
Chemical industries to a close, I cannot 
but think of the many passages in Which 
I have made mention of the difficulties in 
our way and the keen competition of 
industrial countries backed by superior 
scientific and technical skill. But this in- 
stead of damping our spirit should make 
’its all the more resolute and cautions in 
our industrial undertakings. Already a 
beginning has been made. The youth of 
India will no longer tolerate to be told 
that he lacks this and lacks that. I see— I 


feel the fire of life burning inhim. It requires 
a guiding impulse and a helping hand 
to lead him on the right path of industrial 
progress That impulse and that help are 
being supplied bv the enlightened States 
ofBarodaand Mysore. And in the great 
honour you have done me by inviting me 
to be before you, I read the throbbing 
impulse of that industrial progress that 
is animating you You have already the 
nucleus of a chemical works here and I 
hope the name of your State wilt stand 
high in connection with the future in- 
dustrial development of our land. 

Lecture delivered at Baroda in connection with 
the Industrial and Agricultural Exhibition under the 
Presidency of II H theGaekwar, on January 8, 1017. 
Specially revised for and contributed to the Modern 


HOW ROMANCE CAME TO DRUSILLA 

By Florence Gwyn.vb Neon. 
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I T is said the coming events cast their 
shadows before, but when Drusilla en- 
sconced herself comfortably in a third- 
class compartment With her twobigbasket 
cases she uad not the. faintest intimation 
of the adventure which was to befall her 
before she reached her journey’s end. She 
had had the basket cases put into the com- 
partment with her because she did not 
want the bother of having to hunt them 
.out of the guard's van. Everyone knows 
how liable solitary female passengers are 
.to get their luggage lost or mislaid. At 
rany rate, Drusilla did. 

| Her destination was Brockenhurst Hall : 
her business there was the arranging of 
costumes and certain stage accessories for 
a party of guests who were getting up 
private theatricals. A chain of circums- 
tances too common to be worth describing 
had caused Drusilla to have to earn her 
own living, and she had elected to become 
an assistant to Madame Minette, £be 
celebrated costumier. Drusilla had any 
amount of good taste, was quite an artist 
\ with her needle, and having very just 
notions of life in general, she conceived 
that though she was an officer’s daughter, 


she was not accepting a more derogatory 
position in becoming assistant to madarae 
than she would have done if she had 
become a governess to a pack of unruly 
children, or a companion to some fine lady 
full of insolence and whims 

It was a January afternoon ; the skies 
were grey, betokening snow. The com- 
partment, however, was pleasantly 
warmed, and Drusilla was not at all sorry 
to have it to herself. Just as she was 
thinking no one could disturb her for the 
next hour, she was disturbed in startling 
fashion. Fate gave the word, and the 
curtain rolled up on the first scene of the 
drama in which she was to be called to 
piny. 

Seated m one of the corner seats, she 
felt a sadden rush of cold air behind her 
and, turning from the contemplation of 
the wintry fields, she became aware that 
in spite of the fact that the train was 
already well on its journey a man was 
entering the compartment from outside. 
The first glimpse she had of him was ns 
he balanced himself on the foot-board, 
swaying unsteadily with the door wide 
open in one hand and the other arm flung 
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from yonr pity tbatwould not beapproved 
by yoar sense of right. If yon think I 
ought to go back to prison, pull the 
chain I" 

Suddenly Brasilia came to a decision. 
“I shall not do anything till I have bound 
up your arm,” she said quietly. “Just look 
how it is bleeding. If it isn’t stopped soon 
you will bleed to death." 

She had been the pet of an old army sur- 
geon before her father died, and from him 
had got some useful lessons. She was 
therefore very well* qualified for the task 
she set herself, which was to stop the flow 
of blood and to bind up the wounded arm. 

Very winsome she looked with her grey- 
blue eyes lustrous with secret emotion, 
with her dark, upcurling lashes, her red, 
ripe month and her snowy brow. A man’s 
heart must have been cold indeed if it had 
not been warmed by her young beauty. 
The touch of her soft fingers, the fragrance 
ol her breath, were intoxicating things. 

She worked in total silence, but her 
mind was busy. When the work was done 
she sat down opposite her fellow-traveller 
and said with a composure which surprised 
herself; “Now, if I am to help you, I must 
know a little more about you than you 
have told me yet. First of all, what is 
your name ?” 

“Austen Clare." 

' She reflected a little with a puzzled look. 
The name was uncommon, one might 
almost say romantic. She wondered she 
had not heard and remembered it in connec- 
tion with what must have been a startling 
case. He saw the look on her face, and 
said “May I ask what it is you are 
thinking about so deeply ? Perhaps you 
regret befriending me ?" 

“No, it isn’t that. I was only wonder- 
ing how it was I never read about your 
case, or beard of it, at the time." 

Was it fancy, or did he slightly change 
colour as if before some unlooked-for diffi- 
culty ? If he was non-plussed, it was only 
for the fraction of a second, however, for 
Brasilia 'suddenly recollected something, 
and said : “Ob, I understand it now. You 
say it is a little over a year since ? I was* 
out of England with my poor father at 
that time. 1 buried him in Italy.” ' 

The mention of her father conjured up 
old memories. Her sweet face grew pen- 
sive, and sbe sighed. Austen Clare sighed 
too, whether out of sympathy for ber 
trouble, or at the recollection of his own, 


she could not tell ; but it seemed to draw ’ 
them closer, and her charming eyes were 
bright with determination as she said ; 
“Well, I shall do all I can for you, because 
I do believe your word that you did the 
right thing, though it seems a very dread- 
ful one. This train will stop in about ten 
minutes, so we must make up our minds 
what you are to do. Is there any fear that 
the police will be looking for you ?” 

“There is every fear.” 

“Then you must be disguised. I have 
thought it all out. Look here.” And she 
opened her basket-cases and showed every 
conceivable thing necessary for a complete 
“make-up” inside. “I am on my way to a 
bouse where they are having private 
theatricals, and I was taking these things 
down. lean use some of them for you. 
Be quick, now, and put this wig of grey 
hair on. That turns you into an old 
woman in a moment. And here is a gown, 
and a cloak, and a muff, and a bonnet and 
veil. Nobody could possibly know you in 
these." 

He put on the articles under her direc- 
tions, and in less than five minutes was 
metamorphosed into a rather stout elderly 
lady. Brasilia knew how to put the neces- 
sary “touches” to his complexion. The 
transformation was complete. “Give me 
your coat,” she said, and bundled it into a 
basket-case and had got all made neat 
again when the train ran into the station 
where she was to alight. Indeed, the 
station was a terminus. She lowered the 
window and looked out. Not three paces 
away stood a policeman iu earnest con- 
versation with the station-master. The 
sight gave her a shock, but she bore it 
well. Turning round to Austen Clare, 
sbe' said in a low voice: “There is a 
policeman here, evidently watching for 
you. Vou must come with me. Carry 
one of the cases. I think I know what 
to do." 

She stepped from the train and Clare 
followed. His disguise was splendid. No 
one would have dreamed he was other 
than he appeared— a sedate, middle-aged, 
middleclass woman. 

A servant in livery stepped up to 1 
Brasilia. “If you are from Madame 
Minette, Mrs._ Hartopp has sent the car 
for you,” he said. 

The constable was not two yards away. 

He could hear every word ; Brasilia ' 
he looked at her scnxtimsingly ; 
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especially* such of them as were of the 
feminine sex and unmarried, it was clean 
that Sir Norman Carew was a social '‘lion” 
of no mean order.' 

Brasilia, listening in her corner, soon 
gathered that he was one of the richest 
baronets in England, and in addition was 
a celebrated shot, a traveller whose talcs 
were worth listening to, and last, but not 
least, a writer of distinction. He bad 
already written one successful play, and 
was credited with having another “on the 
stocks.” "What a paragon !” she thought 
to herself amusedly, and promised herself 
no small food for humour when the para- 
gon should appear. 

In less than a quarter of an hour there 
was a bustle in the hall ; the hostess hur- 
ried out and came back shortly with her 
newly-arrived guest. Imagine Drusilla’s 
consternation when she recognised in bun 
her run away convict I 

Dressed now in perfect taste, quietly, 
and yet iu the mode prescribed by the best 
fashion, he looked all thatDrusilla’s girlish 
lancyhad ever pictured him. He was in- 
troduced to everyone in the room except 
herself. She in her quiet corner was so 
easy to overlook; and indeed Mrs. Alonsall 
would not have dreamed of presenting to 
her newly -caught "lion” the little assis- 
tant from Madame Minette’s. 

Brasilia sat in a whirl, at one moment 
saving he must have come here as a 
colossal impostor, at the next asking her- 
self whether it was her duty to stand dp 
and expose him. That he had seen and 
recognised her she was certain. His eye 
had swept the room ns he entered it, and 
though lie neither changed colour nor 
showed any other sign of uneasiness, she 
could tell that he had marked ,her presence. 

“lie must be personating Sir Norman 
Carew, add these people here do not 
happen to know Sir Norman personally,” 
washer thought, but it was soon swept 
away by the greetings which were showered 
on the newcomer. One young man present 
had evidently been at college with him ; 
an old lady had known him all his life. 
What wns the solution of the mystery ? 
Her brain, as she tried to find a feasible 
one, might well lw in a whirl. 

Suddenly a sentence uttered in Sir 
Norman’s clear, well-bred tones reached 
her cars, causing her heart to beat «o 
\ iblcntly that she literally gasped for 
breath 


"Talking about playp,” said Sir Nor- 
. man, "I should like to tell you an amazing 
adventure which befell me a week or so 
ago.” 

Everyone expr«gsed eager desire to hear 
the story, but by no one was that desire 
felt as by the pale, quivering little listener 
in the earner of the room. 

“I had been writing a play,” said Sir 
Norman, fixing himself where be could dis- 
tinctly see that little tremulous figure, 
"and some of ray friends read it. We had 
a difference of opinion. One man declared 
that the leading situation was not only un- 
natural, but impossible. Briefly, it dealt 
with the escape of a convict from Dart- 
moor. The convict enters a train and 
throws himself on the mercy of the heroine, 
a young girl who is travelling alone. She 
believes his story, sympathises with him, 
and helps him to escape. My friend said 
no girl would do this. We had a rather 
warm dispute, and I made a bet that I 
would prove the truth to life of my play. 
1 undertook to get into a tram, dressed as 
a convict, and to a m help and sympathy 
of a fellow-passenger.” 

"And did you do it ?” queried half-a- 
dozen eager voices 

"I did it!” said Sir Norman, slowly. As 
he spoke he fixed his eyes apparently upon 
a painting on the wall, but really they 
never rose higher than Drusilla’s charming 
figure just beneath it. "I did it, and in 
doing it met with the adventure of ray 
life. I went to a certain railway station 
weariug a convict’s dress, which Iliad got 
from a theatrical agent, under ray over- 
coat. I watched the passengers enter the 
train, and noticed among them a young 
girl with the sweetest, brightest face I hail 
ever seen. She was alone in a compart- 
ment. In a moment I made up my mind 
that that girl was the person whos'e sym- 
pathies I must gain. To do that meant « 
good deal more to me thafi the mere win- 
ning of my bet. I let the tram leave th» 
station, and then jumped on to the foot- 
board nnd entered her compartment In 
doing so 1 chanced to hurt my hand rather 
badly. That girl was an angel. I posed 
as, the character in my play. I used the 
very words of the play, as 1 had pledged 
myself to do. She justified me in every 
particular, for she belies ed my story, 
sympathised with my wrongs, and helped 
me to escape. Of cOurs;, l won toy bet.” 

"What q romance !" cried everyone. 
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helpless, and the establishment and main- 
tenance of institutions of public utility.* 4 

1 For royal duties, the following worts may be 
consulted — 

‘Satapalha-Brihraana’ (SBE) Part III, Kanda V, 
Adhyaya 4 

•Brahman*’ 4. para 5 » Pa** IV, Kgnda IX, 
Adhj nya 3, 

‘BrihmaSa’ 3, paras io S. it , Part IV, Ksoda IX, 
Adhyaya 4, 

‘Brihmana’ 1, paras id. 13, Patt V, KgndaXI, 
AdhySya 2, 

‘Brihmana’ 7, para 17 , Part V, Xftnda \III 
Adby&ya 1, ( 

f 'Bighmana' 5, para 4 , Part V, Xgnda XIII, 
Adhyaya 2, 

‘BrShmaha’ 2. para 7 , Ac. 

jt/anM Vll,2 3 35,80,88, 111 112, 142144 203, 
VIII, 41 42, 46, 172, 303 309 , IX, 253 , X, 80, 119— 
(protection of the people under his care) 

Ibid, VII, S4 59, 6068, 81 — appointment of 
'officials). 

Ibxd^ VII, 146 183, *05 216 , IX, 294 299— (consul 
tation) 

«■ Ibui , Vtr, 79, 14?— (giving audience) 

. Ibid VII, 37 38, 79. 82 86, 88, 134 136, 145 VIII, 
395 » IX, 313 323 , XI, 4, 2t 23— (encouragement A 
ponour to Brghman-is) 

Ibid , Vlll. 27 29— (support of the helpless). 

Ibid, VII, 127133, 137139, X, 118, 120, VIII, 
401 403— (financial 5. economic duties) 

Ibid , VII, 14*34 . VIII, 302 303 , 310 31 1. 33S* 343 
347, IX, 252293, 312, VIII, 1 8, 43 • I x > 233 *34, 
VIII, 9 10, 18 19, 40-44, 126 129, 171 173 » IX, 249— 
(judicial duties) 

Ibid , VII, 78 79, 145— (appointment of priests,. A 
sacrifice) 

Manu VII, 39-4*. 43, 44 53. IX, 3or 311— (person 
al duties). 

Ibid , VII, 69-76 99 100, 201 203, *22 , IX, 25, 223, 
X, 113, 1 19— (military duties) 

‘Apastamba’ (S B E.), ‘Prasna’ II, 'paUla’ 10, 
'Khanda’ 25, paras 1 15 , Prasna’ II, ‘patata* 10, 
Khanda 26, paras 117 

, ‘Gautama’ (S b.E.), cb VIII, paras iff, ch XI, 
paras 1 31 l. 

‘Vasistha’ (SBE), ch XIX, paras I-20, 22 48. 
‘Baudhayana’ (S B E.), ‘Prasna 1 I, ‘Adhjgya 10, 
■Kandiki 18. paras 1 20. 
a ‘Vishnu’ (S B £.), ch III, 2 98. 

\ ‘Yljisaxalkya.' (U N Date’s ed.), cb 1,309-368 
•Parisara* (Ibid ), ch I, 56 59. 

•SanUha (Ibid) cb, I, 4 

’Hinta’ ( Ibid), ch II, 2 3 

*Aln' ( Ibid) ch. I, 14 if, 22 24, -7, 28, 29. 

The following ‘Purgnvs speak also of royal 
duties — 

‘Matsya Putina, chs 215 227 
‘Skanda Purina’, ‘Nagara Khanda’, cb. XII, slks. 
6£T (scanty) 

v ’BhJgavata', 4th ‘Skanda ch 14, slks 14 so, ch. So, 
slk3 13 16 

'.Mstkandeya Purjna’.ch 27 , eli 34, slks 113117; 
ch 19, slks t ff 

*Agai Purina’, chs. 220, *2% *23 224, 2*3, 227, 233, 
’34, 235, 236, 237, 238, 239 2 iO, 24 J, 242. 


The duties are heavy and numerous, and 
the conscientious monarch who undertakes 
to follow the injunctions has to work very 
hard to discharge properly Ins responsibi- 
lities Many of the aforesaid duties have 
religious sanctions at their back making the 
task all the more heavy for one who wears 
the crown 


Kings ideal, daily routine according 
to Kautilya 

The traditionary ideal daily routine of a 
monarch for the performance of hts heavy 
duties is laid down in a good many works 
going back to an ancient date The one 
given by the Arthasastra divides the day 
and night into 16 equal parts and allots to 
each part a particular item of his duties 

Day — (1) 6v M to 7*30 a m is devoted to 
looking after the defence of the country and 
the supervision of the finances , 

(2) 7 30 to 9 to the supervision of the 
affairs of the townspeople and provincials, 

(3) 9 to 10 30 to ablution, dining and 
study , 

(4) 1030 to 12 to the collection of state 
dues from the heads of the departments 
(Adhyakshas) , 

(5) 12 AM to 1-30 PM to correspondence 
with absent ministers , 

(6) 1-30 to 3 to amusements or self-deli- 
beration , 

(7) 3 to 4-30 to the inspection of elephants, 
horses, chariots and infantry , 

(8) 4 30 to 6 PM to consultation with 
the commander in. chief and evening-prayers 
at night fall , 

Night— (1) 6 pm to 7-30 p M. to interview 
With the secret agents , 

(2) 7-30 to 9 to ablution, supper and 
study, 

(3) . (4) and (5> 9 to 10-30 to entering the 
bed-chamber amid sounds of trnmoets and 
sleep, 

(6) 10 30 to 3 to waking atmd trumpet- 
sounds and calling to mind the Stistne 
injunctions and the duties of the ensuin'* 
day, *» 

t7) 3 to 4-30 to convening the council 


•Gamaa Purina, chs. tii, ,rr ... 

•Devi PurgnV, ch 9, jJkj. t 0 gf •*" 
‘Vrihaddharma Purgna’ '(!■»,„ , , 

'Kitiki Parana-, chs. 84 ™ b ). «** * 

‘Kamandaklya Nitisg,* • sar f a , 

•hakraaitisira’, (pmf r» ,. „ , . ^ 

S.Btr),pp 4. r- 
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and sending out secret agents on tlieir 
errands , 

(8) 430 to Cam to receiving b**nedic 
ttons in the company of Ills tutors ard 
domestic and sacrificial \ nests, interview 
with the phjsielan, head cook and astrologer, 
and entering the court after perambulating a 
cow with her calf and a bull 

The above divisions of the timetable 
however admit of alterations to suit the 
capacity of a particular monarch The 
routine docs not leave much leisure to the 
king but keeps him occupied with some 
State business or other the greater part of 
the day There are only three hours during 
which lie is set free from the cares of the 
State (g to 1030 and t 30 to 3 ) His 
labours come to a close at 7 30 m the evening 
after which he gets seven hours and a half 
at a stretch of which about 6 hours are 
devoted to sleep The rest of the day and 
night (viz 24—10} cr 13} hours) is divided 
among the various state engagements It 
should be noted that these hours do not all 
impose upon the monarch bram work or 
physical worry of the same intensity The 
time for instance from 4 30 A M to 6 A.M is 
of comparative rest as also a few other time 
divisions and their fractions during which hi 1 
work is more passive than the rest of his 
working hours. The time expressly set 
apart for study recurs twice during day and 
night. Though it adds to the volume of his 
intellectual work the period allowed to It 
Is short considering that it is to be snatched 
from the hours of ablution and dinner How 
ever, the sort of life implied by the routine 
is one of much stress and strain and pres 
sure of work explaining the necessity of dis 
ciplined life essential to kingship 

The second division of time in the 
morning (7 30 to 9) is an important one 
devoted as it is to giving audience to the 
public and considering a variety of matters 
affecting the people at large The ki lg 
enjoined to make himself easily accessible to 
the petitioners and attend personally to the 
subjects of their applications in the following 
order instead of entrusting every thing to 
his officials* — 

(1) Deities {devalil) (2) abodes of ascetics 


i het— Arthasistra IJ*c l Rijapran d! 


(d/miw), (3) (heretics) ifAihandn', (4) 
UrShmams versed m the Vedu (srolnja), (5! 
lowef animals {fjsu),( 6 ) sacred places tj-u>ya-. 
st/iilna) (7) minors, as also (6) the old 19) the 
diseased (to) the distressful {ijaxanl), (u) 
the helpless and ( 12 ) women The above 
order of business may however be changed 
owing to importance or urgency of a parti 
cular item * 

It IS JKACTICaLIY SVUr AS IV '>'-»* 1*9"“ 
«#/*/“ AID SOMK i “ Anns 
The routine as set forth in th- SamhitSs 
is In substance almost the same as the 
one in the A nhaiditm Manu* and i 

I Xirya gaunvldityay kavaseoa vt, li J, p 39 
Tbe reason is given tnus — 

Sarvamatyay Warn ksryaro ir nuy«nn»t pvtayetv 
fcr cbchhra«AdhyaraauU»nummdby,t n v» V Jiyate 
n e a',1 urgent bus nesr should be fjrthw th attend 
ed to anc* never postponed , (fir otherwise) it grows 
ei herd) dff cull O) almost beyond remedy or {3) 
unperformable lb(L,p39 1 si couplet] The formality 
observed when attend 1 g lo bus ness concern tig the 
ascetics is that of return ng to the room conulo ng the 
sacred fire where the work Is to be done n the com 
pany of the teacher (icbaryya) and the domestc 
prest Cpurohta) (and persons leatn'd in tbe 3 
Vedas) The king 11 to r se from h s seat sod salute 
the ascetic pet t oners He is however enjo ned not to 
do the work regard ng persons versed in sorcery lest 
he personally incurs the r d spteasure (Va dya taptsvi 
ram in the second couplet may mean aseetes 
learned In the \edii " or 'phys tuns and ascet 
Vde and and 3rd couplets Arlhaiis ra B*c I, 
Rajapran dbl * p 3? 

1 Uohler s Manu (S I) E ) ■ — 

“Uav oe r sen in the last watch of tl e n ght hav ng 
performed (the r tc of ) personal puc Scat on hav ng 
w th a collected mind -offered oblai tins in the fi e and 
having worsh pped. Hrahmanas he (k n 6 ) shall enter 
tbe hill of aud ence whicli must possess tbe marks 
Icons dered) ausp c ous (for a dwell 1 ng) \ II 145 
Tarry ng there he shall gra fy all subjects (who 
come to seo b m by a V nd recept ort) and afterwards 
d sm ss them hav ng d »m ssed h s sabjects he shall 
take counsel w th h s mo sters —VI l 146 

MU' nr consulted with his m n sters on all these 
(matters) l tv ng taken eserc se and having bathed 
afterwards thekngmay enter tie harem at m d day 
in order to d ne ’—VII a 16 

Adorned (w th h s rod's of state) let h m aga 0 
{ inspect h s fight ng men all h s char ots and beasts of 
burden the weapons and accoutrements liuhlet’s 
Manu IS B t )— VII, «’ 

Having performed h s tw I ght devot ons let h »> 
well armed hear in an inner apartment tl e do tigs ol 
those wh > make secret reports and of ht sp es —1 
VII 2 j 

But 60 nj, to anothef secret apartment \t)dds 
in ss og those people he may enter the haren sur- 
rounded by fen ale ( ervams) tn order to d M 
agan— VII 224, 
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Y5jnavalk> a' give details, as also some of the responds in its mam features ruth the 
Pur anas traditional t> pe 


The agni Pukwa 

The time-table in the Agnt Purina* cor- 


Having eaten there something for the second lime, 
and having - been recreated b> the sound of music, let 
him go to rest and rise at the proper time free from 
fatigue ,-VII , 225. 

A Kim, who is in good health must observe these 
roles , but, if he it md spo»*ed he may entrust all this 
(business) to his servants — VII , 226 


y t "Y&jrmalkya' (M N Dutt’sed) — 

J “Having risen up early in the morning, he (hmg) 
should personally look after the work of collection and 
disbursement , next he should attend to law suits, after 
which he should bathe and take his meal at ease — 
1 . 327. 


‘ He should then deposit tn the treasury the gold 
‘(rough t by persons engaged in the work and then see 
Jhe secret agents, alter which he should with his 
'ministers send the envoys on their errands ’—1 328 
j ‘fherealter he should enjoy his leisure alone or in 
he company of ministers Next he should lake 
• Counsel with his commander in chief after the inspec 
tion of the army ’ — I 3"*9 

**Tben after evening adoration, he should listen to 
the confidential reports of the secret agents He 
should then enjoy singing and dancing, take his meal 
and study 1 , 330. 

"He should then go to sleep annd sounds of 
trumpets and get up from bed similarly, when he 
should cogitate the scriptural injunctions and all his 
duties*— f, 331 

**Then with respectful welcome he should send 
secret emissaries to the do nimons ol other kings as 
well as his own after leceiving bless ngs from bis 
sacrificial priest, domestic priest and teacher Next, 
he should see his astrologers and physicians and con 
feron the Brahmanas learned n the Vedas, kine, 
gold, land, houses and their furn lure , — 1 , 332, 333 


* 1 'Agm Puiana,’ ch *35, slks 117 

r “Pushkara said, I shall relate 10 you the daily 
routine of the king It is called 'ajasra karma' 1 e* 
incessant work When there are only two 'muhurtas' 
'"{jS minutes) before the break of dawn the k ng should 
)jret up from bed amid mus c and singing of panegyrists 
see the secret emissaries so pnvately that nobody 
can recogn ze them when on duty as his men Next, 
he should attend to his income and disbursement and 
then after attending the calls of nature, he should go 
to hts bathing house. There, after cleaning the teeth 
and taking bath, he should perform the ‘Sandhya* 
service, repeat prayers and worship Vasudeva He 
should them make sacred offerings to the fire and 
worship the manes of h is ancestors, take blessings from 
the Brihmanas and make gifts of gold and kine Th*n 
after decorating his person and smearing it with un 
guents he should see the reflection of his face tn a 
r^tnirror as also in clarified butter kept in a gold re- 
ceptacle Then he should hear the auspicious or in 
auspicious nature of the day, take the medicines pres- 
cribed for him by the royal physicians, tojen the aus- 
picious articles, make obeisance to his superiors and 


The Devi Parana 

The Devi Parana gives a similar pro 
gramme of royal duties 1 

then enter his hall cf audience where. Oh Highly 
Fortunate, he should receive the BrShmanas, the 
ministers and the officers of the court Ss also 
such of his subjects as would be announced by the 
usher Then having heard the reports of works, 
he should determine the steps to be taken, 
and then proceed to adjudicate law suits, after 
which he should consult hts ministers on im 
poitant matters A king should lake counsel neither 
with a single inin ster nor with too many , nor with the 
ignorant and untrustworthy He shou d carry into 
action those schemes that have been well thought over 
and will not therefore injure the Stale He should not 
betray his secrets by looks and gestures, for the wise 
can gather other’s intentions from those outwajd 
s gns A king following the advice of hisastrolo-, 
gers, physicians and ministers attains prosperity., 
for the latter are the custodian of the former 
welfare. Council dissolved the king should take 
physical exercise with a discus or sword, or on a 
carriage Ihen he should bathe tn a tank free from 
aquatic animals, and see that the God Vishnu has 
been duly worshipped, that the sacrificial fire has been 
duly lighted and ofl r enn> > s made to it, and lhat the 
Brahmanas have been properly honoured with pre 
sents Then having decorated his body he should 
tn»ke gifts, and next take hts meal which has been 
duly tested Then, he should take dressed betel and 
rest awhile on his left side Then, after the inspection 
of the army, armouiy and storehouse he should per 
use the hilstras He should then fin sh hts evening 
prayer and send the secret agents to theworks previously 
thought over by hi n Thereafter he should tabe his 
supper and enter the seiaglio The king being well 
protected should do this every day amid songs and 
sounds of musical instruments * 

1 ‘Deif Purjina', ch 2, slks. 6976 — 

Having divided the day into o portions and the 
night into ghatikas, (,hora (a king) energetically ap 
plies himself to his duties „ 

He uses from bed at the 'BrShma Muhurta* (the 
period included between the 4th Uhatikx and the and 
before sunrise) and after attending the calls of nature 
cleans his teeth by a tooth stick of the efficacious 
’kantaka tree twig’ after rep-ating the ‘sgama ’ 1 e., the 
‘tSuaspatya mantra* The teeth being cleaned in the 
prescribed way, he sees the reflection of his^tace ifl a 
mirror or tn clarified butter and makes gifts of cows 
He then comes to the audience hall and looks into the 
affairs of the petitioners impartially, irrespective of 
friends or enemies Next, he looks into his finances, 
after which in the company of priests who apprise him 
of the hour for religious duties, he goes to bathe, and 
propitiates the gods and the manes of his ancestors, 
performs sacrifice, takes h s meal and engages in some 
diversion Then he comes to the court and after in 
spection of military matters, he dismisses all 
from his presence except his ministers with 
takes counsel* by which he comes to know of 
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The routine followed in part by Krishna 

IV THE BHAGaVaTa Pc ran a 
A portion of this routine up to the holding 
of court in the assembly-hall {the differences 
in details being excepted) Is represented in 
the BKagawto-Put dna as being followed by 
, Krishna in his capital at Dvlrakl 

It is also given in tup Raqhuvdmsa 
The Raghuvamsa refers to the traditional 
routine upon which Mallm&tha makes his 
commentation adding some details 1 


enemies and neutrals, and the “circle” of his near and 
distant neighbours with whom he has to maintain po- 
I tical and d plomalic relations , and in the light of 
these facts, he makes provision for eight kinds of forts, 
increase of wealth, defence of hu kingdom and punish 
ment of enemies He also receives informations 
about the actions of his subjects and class Res them 
He thus carries on his administration free from the 
eighteen vices 

I See 'BhggavaU Parana,' hkattda io, cb. 70, 
slks. 4 17 

Having risen at the 'Brahma muhurta and cleans 
ed his teeth and eased himself, he soothed his senses 
then after rehg ous meditation, he took bath in pure 
water, performing the necessary rites connected there 
with and put 00 clothes Next, he performed the 
‘Sandhya service and studied the 'Vedas', performed 
sacrifice and repealed wi’lun himself the mantras.* 
Then he bowed to the rising sun and worshipped the 
gods, ascetics, the manes of his ancestors his superi 
ors as well as learned Brshtnanas Next he made 
gifts of cows to Brshmanas, made obeisance to the 
gods Brshmanas, preceptors, superiors and cows, and 
touched auspicious articles. Then he put on clothes, 
ornaments, garlands and smeared his body with un 
guents, saw the reflect on of bis face in clarified 
butter and mirror, and took a view of cows bulls, 
Brshmanas and images of gods. He next fulfilled 
the wishes of the people of his seraglio and the city 
after which he distributed garlands, betels and un 
guents among Brshmanis, and met his friends, 
relations and subjects. He theo got on his chariot 
and went to his audience hall called ' Sudbarma. 

s The 'Itaghuvamsa' has this sloka (Sarga 17, 
slk. 49) — ' 

Katnndiva vibh*geshu yadad shtam mahfkshitxm. 
Tat sishebe myogena sa vikalpa parinmukhab (He 
followed regularly and confidently what has been 
enjoined as the table of daily duties for the kings by 
dividing the day and night into the proper divisions) 

Mallinaihas -explanation is as follow — 

1 Ksmndraamiti ahorstrayoh ityatlhah tayoh 
vibhlgah imii praharjdayah teshu mahlkshilim 
riyo jm yat adishtam Ida nasmm kule kirtavyamitl 
manvioibhih upadishtam tat sab r*jS vikalpa pargn 
“ muhbah sansayarahitah san niyogena msebayena 
sishebe anushthitavan uyartbuh f {11 mtrindmam’ 
means the day and night s their disisions refer to the 
prahara’ A.C . accord ng to which kings are enjoined 
to rtgnUte their actions 'jdishum' refers to the 
rules that have been laid down by Manu and others 


and ALSO in THE Dasatumdra chanta WHIR* 

Dandi parodies Kalntilva 
Dandl, in his Dasakum&ra chanta, parOs 
dies the Kautihya routine but hands down 
the tradition 1 


enjoining (hit a particular work should be deni at 5 
particular time , that king followed the rules regular!) 
and without any doubt id his mind as to their pro 
pnety ] 

1 Day — "The king risen from his bed in the ‘first 
of the tight divisions of the day’ hears reports con 
cerning his income and disbursement, after having 
washed his face id a hurry and devoured a handfd 1 
or half handful of food The cunning heads 
of government departments of a king, who does 
not bear them attentively, rob him of double his 
wealth and multiply thousandfold the four hundred 
means of collection of wealtb enjoined by Cbsoakya. 

In the ‘second division' of the day, the king passes 
his I fe distressfully with his ears burnt so to speak 
by the hubbub of mutually quarrelling subjects JEv 
judges decree or dismiss the cases ofthe 
will, bringing sin and disrepute upon the^ mMter 
and wealth to themselves * 

The ‘third division* is the time for bath and meat 
So long as his food is not fatly digested, his fear of 
being poisoned does not leave turn After meat, h e 
stands up, in the fourth division,' with his hands 
stretched out for gold 

In the fifth division,* he suffers great pain from 
consultation with Ins ministers. then also the 
ministers individually or collectively grow indifferent, 
and turn at will to their evil design the good or bad 
qual ties of things, the reports of envoys and secret 
agents, the practicability or otherwise of actions, as 
welt as the states of undertakings due to time and 

C lace, and are supported by the “circles” of friendly, 
11m cal and neutral kings bringing their master under 
their control by secretly and in the guise of peace- 
makers inflaming the anger of people within and 
outside the kingdom >, < 

In the 'sixth divison'fjsf dandas, 1 e , t ;{ hrs ) . 
he engages either in amusements or conversation ' 
In the ‘seventh,' comes the inspection of the ' 
military force composed of its four elements 

The ‘eighth is devoted to consultation with his * 
commander m-chief regarding m litary matters j 

NignL— -Hawng performed the ‘Sandhya’ service" 
he sees the secret agents in the ‘first division of thcl 
night,' Through them the very cruel uses of weapons,’ 
fire and poison are to be provided for 

In toe 'second,* after meal, he commences rehg* 
ous studies like a Brdhmana versed in the Vedas , : 

In the 'third,' he goes to bed amid sound* of trura 
pets whle the fourth and the ‘fifth’ find him asleep, 
fast as eep, because of the incessant mental worry 
by which he enjoys the pleasure of sleep like »« 
ascetic. 

In the ‘sixth,* he cogitates the Sastras and h>* 
own duties 1 

The ‘seventh’ is devoted to the sending Of te^ret 
informants on their duties after consultation They 
tkeir saeet words gain wealth from the sender >1 
welt as the person to whom they are sent, and mere** 
ft by commerce through routes where they have 
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IT IS ALSO FOUND IV ilFO VSTIIENES. 

The regular round of daily duties of the 
sovereign is fragmentarily referred to by the 
Greek ambassador Megasthenes : “The king 

may not sleep during the daytime * .'.He 

leaves his palace for the purpose of 

judging causes.' He then remains in court 
for the whole day, without allowing the 
business to be interrupted, even though the 
hour arrives when he must needs attend to 
his person, — that is, when be is to be rubbed 
with the cylinders of wood. He continues 
bearing cases while the friction, which is 
performed by four attendants, is still proceed- 
ing. Another purpose f >r which he leaves his 
palace is to offer sacrifice’*.* 

xTfe- tfacr&fonat' programmer o? r uf&rnar' 
duties as we find it, is the result of evolu- 
tion through centuries dating back to the 
JVedic times. The discharge of heavy respon- 
Abilities of the king ought to follow a 
-method ; and the method that was recom- 
mended to the monarch was one matured by 
the wisdom of statesmen. The monarch 
could no doubt alter it to suit himself but 
the freedom was hedged in by limits which 
he could not overstep The considerations 
by which the programme was framed ate 
briefly stated in a sloka of the Mahabharata 

to pay any tolls, and roam aboit by skilfully creating 
works where ihere are none 

In the 'eighth,’ the priest and other cone to him 
and say &c.” , 

1 Cf. the Vedic mju iction, “mu diva svap-ih (or 
sushupthih)” found in several ‘Grib) a Sutras,' ‘B'ah- 
mans‘ Ac. 

2 See ‘.Megasthenes, Fragra. XXVII. 


vie, equable pursuit of dhantia, artha and 
kanta (for explanation of these terms, see 
supra). 

The general principles behind the routine. 

The general principles .to guide the 
monarch in the regulation of his duties ‘are 
found in both the Ram&yana and the Mah & . 
b/idnxta * and also in a Vedic injunction by 
Daksha with which the later developments 
seem to have a relation of direct descent. 

The injunction is as follows : — 

PurvShne chSchareddharmam madliya* 
hne’rtham up&rjayet, S 5 y 2 hne chacharet 
kamam-ityeshS vaidikl srutih . 1 (Forenoon is 
for religious duties, midday for acquisition of 
nea)/)?, ere/ti/pfor )s /bp 

Vedic saying). 

t Sabhjiparva, ch. $, silt, so— 

Kachchidarthancha dharraancha kimancha (ija- 
ttmvara Vibhajya Hie k»'e kllajna sad* larada 
sc vase 

a & 3 ‘Ramijana, strga too, slk. 17— 

Kachchinmdrjvasvn ntishi kachchit-k*le 'vabu* 
dhyase, Kachchichch*imar»treshtj chrntayasyarthanai- 
punam. The ‘MahRhharata (Sabbjparva,' ch. 5, 
slk. 29) repeats the above sloka with the variation of 
the last eipression into ‘•chintayasyarthamarthaviV’ 
(NIUh-xntha comments on the sloka as follows:— 
Yath*‘.i'am svipnapravodhat* br*hme omhurte 
‘mitjSdibhih sahi kntasya mantrasya pary*1ocbaaam 
kanyavyam Biihme rauburte chotth*ya chintayeda- 
tmano hit 3 miti sraritestad* nirnlto’rtho na vipLivata 
ityavassyit) 

Also ‘MtUibhSrU*,’ Sabhdparva, ch. 5. slk. 85— 

Kachchit dvau prathamau yamau ratre suptv* 
vis*mpate, Sanchayaii dharmarihau yinia utthlya 
paschirae. 

i Vide Nilakantha's commentation 03 sloka 20, 
ch. 5 of tb* ‘Sablijparva’ (Mahibhlrata). 


THE VICEROY’S CO NV OCATION SPEECH 


I N the Speech which His Excellency the 
Viceroy delivered last mouth at the Con- 
vocation of the Calcutta University as 
its Chancellor, he said that be should like 
i, to speak “as one University man toother 
university men.” 

The "Dreams and Visions or Youth. 
He said. : — , 

I have been 18 years ofagr, 

25-9 


is a long time ago I have dreamed dreams and I 
have seen visions and I hav* not forgotten them. I 
have every sympathy therefore with those who are 
stirred by canses which catch the imagination and 
arouse enthusiasm. 

The circumstances under which young 
men dream dreams and see visions in Eng- 
land and in India are different. In Eng- 
land idealism does not give rise to suspi- 
cion ; iQ India idealists form a large j por- . 


am afraid ft 
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portion of the political suspects whose 
names figure in the bid bool s of the police 
and some of these suspects seem to have 
been interned upon no evidence whatever 
anl certi tilv not on my evidence thit 
would be acceptable 1 1 law courts A 
great part of the idealism of Indian young 
men must be political because India is a 
dependent country whose inhabitants do 
not enj )v even some of those cmc rights 
whu.li are enjoyed by the people of the 
least advanced European countries But 
it is not political idealism alone which 
lands our lads in trouble Religious 
social economic and educational idealism 
also rouse the suspicion of the police 
and what the police say is generally 
accepted as true by the highest executive 
authorities as Lord Carmicba*'! s Durbar 
speech oa the 11th December last shows 
Therein he spoke of there being mem 
bers of a widespread co ispiracy among 
teachers and among those \vl o render 
social service mentioning particularly 
the workers of a religious mission It is 
not then as safe for our lads to Iream 
dreams as it is for British youth it is 
rather risky tor them to talk of their 
dreams ami positively dangerous to write 
about them though neither their 
dreams nor the plans if any for their re 
nlisation may b* i i th* least uulawiul or 
criminal 

It is true idealism mar sometimes take 
a wrong turn But it is tli- part of wis 
dom not to penalise or discourage a thing 
because evil may come out of it Ttcry 
one vho possesses a match box is n ithcr 
an incendiary nor a ppssitle mcen Inry 
nor is a match factory a breed 1 ig ground 
of criminals 

The daily work of the police brings them 
into edntnet with cri ntnuls and conse 
qnently they see very much more of the dark 
s ieot human nature thin its bright side 
Moreover they can nit b go xl detectives 
unless thev have a i extra d nse of suspi 
ciousness 1 hc*e caus s make the pol ce 
bad judges c l human altru sm Tl ey can 
not generally un lerstan J how or why men 
sho ild tench po r people witho it pay or 
why they shoal i give 1 elp to people ren 
dered h lj less by flood fam nc or ep le 
intes, with nit any lope of gain or any 
ulterior selfish or bad motive No doibt 
whenever circumstances requ re it the 
police should keep watch over particular 
movements or person* but they should 


under no circumstances be pmeticnf/y made 
the arbite-s of their destiny Police under 
lings should be strictly ordered not toin v 
terfere with schools or social service work 
If Government tells the police to keep 
watch over or report upon particular per 
sons or movements they generally manage 
by threats and other means to make short 
work of them in order to minimise their 
own work nnd have as easy a time A& 
possible This is the underlying cause of 
the closing of many night schools and 
other schools for the working classes in 
Bengal 

There are many things to be done jo con 
nection with the dreaming of dreams and 
the seeing of visions by our young men It 
has to be seen that their dre ims regarding 
the development of their personality and 
the fields of their future activities are of. 
the right kind and circumstances should be 
made favourable for the dreaming of such 
dream* Those who wish India to haven, 
bright future shout 1 also try to make the 
conditions favorable for the growth ft f the 
right kind of idealism in rcl gion politics 
education and social service in general 
The statesman s concern should be to pre 
vent the confounding of the idealist with 

the p ihtkat suspect ’ His concern 
should also be not so much to punish 
those whose idealism is about to lead them 
astray as to make it possible to warn 
them and g ude their steps aright 

May it be hoped that Lord Chelms 
ford s sympathy w ith those who are stir 
rei by causes w Inch catch the imagination 
a id arouse entliu-. asm will take a practi 
Cal si ape ? Sho il 1 lie try to show his sym l 
puthy in ut v pract cal manner our obser 
v ations might be of ti«e in indicating iiow 
and in what dir etions help was needed j 

i 

Character and the RcM*o\$unt.rrY of f 
ClTIZENSlIU- 


The \ iceroy asked what then do we 
look for from y ou as a result of your Urn 
versity life 5 ind answered — 


r nt — T it you should come Out vi tU j«»r 
cha a ec formed and atrentt! cued and that tb*t , 
character »1 ould be no tin vorlhr one t and nat 

Tl <tt you tl all! Co me out n eu ready to take »? I 
the dut cj til c l zcoth p nnd play jour part la th* 
cou man 1 fe 

In si ort men w lh character and purpose 
\a I look 1 id. to my Un rcr* ty days t better* 
a* undergraduates tie d n ly 1 eld by these two idea*-' 
Charac er and tl e resp ns b I ty of C t xeosb n F<* 

’ of tradtt on. On 
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il nil* of our Co Ifgcs wc ciald s*e the portrait' of 
those «b i had played n greit part in tt e life < f the 
State \\ e too* «o the lesson of the past as naturally 
as we had lubiheJ onr uioihet s milk 

Tor you tti<- task is a harder ot e knur Uoieersite 
is still v< uog and though v ou have had distn ^u«s led 
elamni in the past and you hue the it in the present 
yonr tradition is not yet one of centuries Oi your 
shooldtrs then lies, "the responsibility of tnoullinjj 
the tradition which is to be handed on 

Most Englishmen sojourning in India 
have two ideals of character One the} keep 
for their on n sans, the other they prescribe 
for ours We tlo not know which the 
A iceroy had in \ icvv vv hen he spoke to the 
graduates on character It is not our 
intention to write a complete essay on 
the subject. \\ e wish siniplj to point out 
nJs« vbttN v$v xNvwxa.aVtx fet 

"home’ consumption is not merclv that of 
\har|ulessncss, which is sometimes born of 
'weakness Tint ideal certainly has the 
negative connotation of harmlessoess 
‘ It also includes purity But it lays special 
emphasis on grit, on courage, oa self asser 
, tion, on love of country, and on ill the 
other manly virtues , It values discipline 
not for its own sake, still less for proilu 
cing soulless machine'?, but for some 
ulterior high object Here m India, the 
emphasis is laid not on strength of 
character, but on its harmlessness bubser 
viency to authority,— no matter vvh »t the 
character of that authority is, is partial 
larly valued Submissiveu-ss is a perfect 
gem, no matter to what or whom you are 
required to submit Artists speak of a 
line of beauty The British birds of passage 
in India see this ideally beautiful line in the 
curved backbone of the obsequious Indian, 

, though in their own country th**y prefer 

• an erect posture The British bureaucrat 
in India sees great danger to the character 

CyP f Indian lads if they become Congress 
/volunteers, or listen to speeches delivered 
pn the Congress panda! , but he will not 
take any effective steps or even utter a 
word of warning to discourage them from 
attending theatres where the actresses 
are invariably women of ill fame and the 
moral atmosphere 'is foul , nor will lie do 
anything to prevent juveniles from drinking 
or smoking 

We value discipline, obedieoc’, respect 

* for lawful authority as much as we ought 
s-to Bat we also 1 ly stress on all the vir 

lues which go to make men L h* ideal for 
our sons which the Anglo Indian bun.au rat 
has m view is that of a political animal 


bom to be ruled and to act as pliant out! 
obedient toaUand tuxpavers and producers 
of raw material This is practically the 
w hole of his ult il of ch ir icter for ludmus 
Our own po/rticj/ide il of character is that 
which makes a man fit to win mftl exercise 
self rule But our vv hole ideal does nbt end. 
here We want our youth to be chaste m 
thought and word and deed, to keep our 
old world courtesy, to be deeply spiritual 
and to be loving and sell sacrificing in all 
forms of social seivicc 

Ch iractcr is formed and strengthened 
by Muiy thinking contact with the world, 
and active work \s the otTiual prescrip 
tion is intended to confine our students 
merely in * m atmosphere of pure study,*' 
w.hnJi.'s.aii.utliJV -ihsnnUtj; ,rJir-«itluv. cnn. 
chtions for the form itiou and strengthen- 
mg of character, besides those of the class- 
room, hive to be supplied Who is going 
to supply tlnn and how ? It is to be 
remembered that, aa Wiciul&y savs, 'the 
virtue which the world wants is .a virtue 
which can expose itself to the risks insepa- 
rable from all spirited exertion " 

V\e do not as.ribe to the \ iceroy the 
bureaucratic lJcal of character meat for 
Indians But as His Excellencv has to pass 
his diys almost exclusively in the atmos 
phere of Aaglo IaJn, we have ventured 
to make s am remarks ou Anglo India's 
ideal of char icter for Indian consumption, 
and our ideal 

As right and duty, rights and responsibt 
titles go together, w hen'ver there vs a 
reference to duty and responsibility, the 
thought of our rights naturally dccurs to 
us What rights of citizenship have we, 
that we are called upon to discharge the 
duties of citiz*ns ’ In what sense aye vve 
citizois ? By asking the questions we do 
not mean to imply that persons who 
haveuocnic or political rights have no 
duties Duties they have as human be J 
ings , and if they have no or few civic 
or political rights it is their duty to win 
them What we mean to say is that those 
who do not possess the rights of citizen 
ship cannot be called upon to shoulder the 
responsibility of citizenship 1 1 should alsd 
be bom« m mind that the power to do the 
duties of citizenship grows by conscious 
and Unconscious education lhe teaching 
of history and geography is a means of 
such education, but th“«e subjects have 
been assigned m inferior place in India for 
some years past Civics is a subject taught 1 
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in many frees mint rtf* for Hiring *u h rdu 
cation but it »* uot InHu If J In our cclifto] 
curricula Stn’eut wK ttcrninffit, «* a 
training grnun J for p sltuatl an I cm*’ *clf 
rule in manr *tate« , tt doe* not 

exist m In 1 m <i >r *tu lent* nrt* nut nil >w. 
ed to !i ire n* mur’i contact with cnntcm 
pirnrj ln»t »rjr whivh ii an itb-r nnm»fir 
pnlilin it* Western * 1 u lent* hare Under 
thrs- cirr imium-e* Jio» wfl tkyl/M 
pectelt) c me out men rrmly to take up 
th<- duties of utit'ntliip *" “An ntmo* 
pbere i f pure vtuil) * e-tn tnske men read/ 
only 1 »r the life of clerk* or bookworm* 

On the wnlli of Ttri t i*ft College* Lord 
Chelmsford nn t hi* fellow *lu lent* * coal I 
see the portai t* o r tbo*e w bo liml pi ijed n 
great i> irt tn the life of the State W e took 
la the Jetton of the pt«{ n* nalurslU n* we 
had imbdv-d our m itli-r'* mi k * \\ lint nr 
the great part* in the life of th* State 
which Hi* excellence » youthful listener* 
cottld expect to piny ? Tor til- moit part, 
those of clerical hand* in ofFiye* of n«MS 
foot matter* in high *tliool*\ of privates tn 
thenrmv of the I mptre, of extra assistant 
commissioners of sub-depatv nnl deputy 
collector* of subordinate cirtl julgc* ol 
»ob-in«jKctor* and deputy *npenntcndent« 
of police, of sub inspectors deputy inspec 
tor*, assistant inspectors nnd additional 
Intpcctor* of schools, of junior professor* 
of government colleges nnd, »u only n few 
, case*, of puisne judges of High Court* 
nnd of additional members of those glon 
fled debating club* which arc known n* 
legislative councils Hi* Excellency was per- 
fectly nght when he told his youthful audi 
cncc, * Tor vou the tnsk i* a harder one 
On tout shoulders then lie* the respon 
■ability of moulding the tradition which is 
to be handed on ' We wish them joy of the 
glorious constitutional struggle that lies 
before them! May they w in many a blood- 
less victory liv Intellect, ability nnd chnrac 
ter I And if they have to suffer, may they 
be able to face tJmr trial* like mrn J 
•*TjIE CALI- TO TIIL RISISG GBNPRATIOS ” 
IIis Excellen-y ha* nobly voiced the call 
to the rising generation 
Each general on haCit* particular call aoJ for you 
\n tbe*« dayi I believe the cull ha» come to Ao name 
thin* for the education of your country and the 
improvement of iu iriaierial welfare.— 


* Por the headmaaterah pvar 
*** by the European tnemlier* of t 
itjoal Service 


TI»ratttbra toy af yrorfitlj* i» 1 l-4»e« U 
rla atey nr li iw row ffe r ra«*rr w 

welfare. J rr rot fart I pfiMt. you shat I **»* 
d i a I that w in piy {niter to te* > 'c yon to «#»*« 
tb*t<«I 

Ilf* nsccllrnry will lie the greatest beof 
fictor of In lut »J he *uc-ecd* m keeping bit 
prwmiw Wc think it our duty, however, 
to ttl! him that many of those whowcri 
in the ini»t punish'd ns senlitioaut* nod 
nrc still ilm lowed were only Sisadexhhti 
who responded to the call to improve th< 
material welfare of lli-ir country, nnd 
many of those who hit e been interned or 
deporte! n* conspirators nrc those who 
heard the call to educate their people nnl 
respon Jed to it Wcdonot know whether 
it woul 1 »>c possible for any one who ha* 
tbe power to liberate them to fiersontlly 
inventigitctLcir cases Hut they will not 
have suflered in vain if Got erntnent realty 
take the 9nn lesftl vow nnd help the people 
to do so mil if Government re illy under- 
take the duty of clueating nil illiterate 
person*, juvenile nnl n lull, nnd encourage 
nil who nrc doing that duty A* nn 
earnest of the fulfilment of bts lordship * 
promise, the re opening, at Goverdnien^ 
expense, of the free schools for work 
mg men nnd their children which have 
recently ceased to exist, would be felt a* a 
blessing 

"Tub Great I’Rorrtsiov ofTliciukg* 

Regarding the ‘great profession of 
teaching’' His Excellency observed 
At the prraent line it I* only regarded M a form 
of employment which wilt krvp the wolf from the 
door until bitch come an or tome other perm a cent 
ocropalion be aec-ure*! Tbia •• not at it ahoold be 
Tbe pnikmot ol leach ng it a great and honourable 
jirofr** on and it at oold eogt/e the wlio'e ntten 
tfon of tb»ae wbo follow «t. Cut lb la n not likely 
to be the ca»e ao long at teachera are paid an 
lna!m<J*te wage If we are to divert atoileoUon, 
to tbia road we inutt increaae the pay and oppor ' 
tuoinea of onr teachert and miga (y the ttatuaof' 
the teaching prolettiuo , 

There is no doubt the pay and opportu 
mites of our teachers ought to be its 
creased, nnd the status of the teaching 
profession magnified Did the Viceroy 
include our professors amongthe trachers? 
Their pay and opportunities also require 
to be increased, though not to the game 
extent as those of schoolmasters But a 
we are against the enhancement of tuition 
l ti° 9 11 ^1ea^, to this end 

Besides the steps that the Viceroy spoke 
of, others would require^ to be taben to 
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gain the object jn view The usurpation 
of head masterships of high schools by 
members of the Indian (’) Educational 
Service should be at once put a stop to 
The relegation ol almost all Indian pro 
fessorsto junior professorships should cease 
once for all All chairs should be filled 
in consideration of merit , race should 
have nothing to do with it Salaries 
should be paid according to the work 
done, not according to the race or 
complexion of the professors as at present 
Teachers should not l e required to do m 
secret the work of the C I D Such w ork 
is degrading alike to the teacher and the 
taught If, as His Excellecy declared, one 
of the objects of the University be to turn 
out responsible citizens that object ought 
to be kept in uew from the very first 
stages of education Teachers ana pro 
fessors can train up citizens only if they 
themselves can act as citizeus It is 
therefore, necessary that teachers and 
professors of aided and unaided institu 
tions at any rate, should not be prevented 
from having anything to do with cine 
and political matters in a lawful and con 
stitutional way 

New Avenues, of bMreotMEvr 
We shall be glad if the Viceroy is able 
to fulfill his promise to open up new 
avenues of employment He declared the 
policy of his Government as follows — 
It is my sincere hope and it i» the pol cy of ray 
Government tD endeavour bv all means in oar power 
to open op other avenues of employment So long 
as students think that the only avenues of employ 
ment are in the legal nnd clerical pro essions so long 
shall we get congestion and overcrowding in those 
professions with consequent discouragement disap 
pomtment and d scontent Our pol cy then is first 
Ncusssse.Ui'k.Ntijew. sk-xW V ws 
of a live! hood as possible open to the educated 
* classes and next to endeavour to divert the students 
Into channels other than those oflaw and Govern 
went clerical employ 

It is generally assumed that among 
Government appointments wre nre fit only 
for clerical employ, though even many of 
the more highly paid clerkships are mono* 
polised by Eurasians whose qualifications 
are far inferior to those of our graduates 
Those bureaucrats who think that some 
Government posts other than clerkships 
may be given to Indians seem to assume 
that our claims have been fully met, and 
that we have got the maximum number 
of appointments to which we may be en 
titled This is not true We are entitled 


to all the posts, as we are the permanent 
inhabitants of the conntry Onr depriva- 
tion of any portion of them can be tolerated 
only as a passing phase 

New avenues of employment certainly 
require to be opened up, bnt many ol 
those already in existence are practically 
closed to us The first step then that ought 
to be taken is to open these to ns In 
December, 1915, we published an article 
on "Indians and Higher Government 
Posts, ’ based on the Combined Civil 
List published by the Pioneer Press As 
the proportion of these posts now held by 
Indians nod Europeans practically remains 
unaltered w’e print below a few figures 
taken from that article, which, it should 
be noted, dealt onlr with civil appoint 
meats, the commissioned ranks of the army 
being closed to us 


The Indian Civir Service. 

Province Total I C S Europeans Indians. 


Bengal 
Bombay 
Madras 
Assam 
Bihar Orissa 
Burma 

Central Provinces 
Punjab 

N w P Province 
United Provinces 

India 


178 

185 

17G 


165 

173 

IGo 

43 

111 

123 

03 

145 

15 

227 


Departments 
Postal Circles 
Arcbxo Dept. 

Imp Forest Dept 
Botan Survey Dept. 

Geolog , , 

Royal Indian Marine 
Imp Agncnlt Dept. 

Survey of India 
Imp Civil let Dept. 

Meteor Dept 
Forest Research Inst 
Telegraph circles (Engin.) 
Finance Dept 
Provincial Forest Depta 
Agru Depts (Provinces) 
Customs Salt &.c 
Survey (Provinces) 

Ja 1 Departments 
Reg stration Depts. 

1 olice* 

Marine Depta 

Ednc Appts (Foreign Dept ) 
Depta of Public Instruc 


Europeans 

56 

9 

3 

6 

18 

13 

13 


As the Combined Civil List contains the names 
of Deputy Soper ntendentstif Police only for Burma 
the European and native officers (14 each) of that 
class in that province have not been taken into ^ 
consideration 
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Ecclesiastical Depl* 210 

Medical 370 

Political Depts OJ 

Public \\ Of is Dept (including 

Am Enginsj 831 

Miscellaneous Appts 161 


108 

3 


The Impernt and Provincial Seereta- 
nats, the personal stafls of the Viceroy 
nnd the provincial rulers, the Railway 
Department the Government of India 
Foreign Department, Post sand Telegraphs, 
the High Courts and Chief Courts, &c , 
hate not been taken into account in the 
two tables given above, It 5s also to be 
noted that most of the appointments held 
by Indians are of lower grades carrying 
tomparatively small salaries 


A OwBRsm Commission 
The most important announcement 
made m the Viceroy’s speech was that 
next cold weather a Commission would 
be appointed to report upon the Calcutta 
University His Excellency observed with 
regard to the problem of our University — 

The nearer oae approaches it the more difficult, 
the more complicated does it appear Its immeusity 
the fact that the University is situated in the centre 
of a vast city, the necessity of adapting its work to 
the needs of the time and the demand of wbat we 
hope will be a great commercial nnd industrial 
development, nil call lorserioni consideration Shortly 
before the war I had occasion in connection with my 
work on the London County Councilto study the needs 
of London and the report of the London Uniters ty 
Commission It teems to me that mutatis mutandis 
the problems of Calcutta nod its University run on 
very similar lines and ns in London it Was impera 
tivc, if tbe Unlverrity was to fill its place in the life 
of the community, to institute an enquiry of a very 
comprel ensive and searching character, so too m 
Calcutta I believe an enquiry of tbe same nature is 
likely to be fruitful of good results We all desire 
that the education given here should be of the highest 
and best quality and should proceed on the soundest 
educational lines Jn London the Government of the 
day realised that the problem was too vast nnd 
complicated for executive action, so they appointed 
a Commission of very great strength presided over 
by Lord Haldane and the result was a report which 
omnium consensu is of tbe highest educational 

We, os tbe Government of India, lias e very cane 
fully considered the situation with regard to Calcutta 
University nnd we have come to the conclusion that a 
email but strong Commission, appointed to sit neat 
«old weather on simil ir lines nnd with terms Of 
reference following those of the London University 
Comm ssiod is n. necessary preliminary to (1 construe 
tive policy In relation to yonr problems ond we have 
every hope that a Commission so appointed m-iy give 
U» a report of equal educational value 

I am determined that -to far ns m me I es tl ectjm 
position of this Commies on shall be of the strongest 
possible Character on tie educational side, and that 
qualjfcations shall be alooe considered 
< am hoping to get ns many ns three educational 


experts from .Engl-ind to advise n* and local represen 
tntnes will of course also hnvenplaceon the Commis 
si >u of whom the same qualifications will be required 
Educational problen s should be corsidereil with u 
single eye to educational efficiency and that has been, 
end will be my sole thought In tl e establishment of 
tins Commission and In Its composition. 

As I told you at the oultet of mv address, I visited 
last week some of your hostels and I was struck by 
the excellent educational material which whs there It 
must lie our care that these young men receive the 
very best education on the soundest hoes that we can 
give In tbit policy l feel mte that l shall bore tbe 
cordial assent and co-opcration of the Lnirersitr and 
the people of Bengal As one long connected with 
education and as your Chancellor, 1 am anxious that 
educational questions should be approached from the 
purely educational standpoint and that our sole 
objective should lie educational efficiency I believe 
that a Commission instituted, as I have indicated, 
will best secure this end 


V>c know there is much room for im 
pro\ement in oar University We know 
its defects and shortcomings But, on the 
whole, we believe Calcutta University is as 
good as the other Universities of India 
Bombay University, too, “is situated in tbd 
centre of a vast city ; the necessity of 
adapting its work to the needs ol the 
time,” exists there and m the other Umver 
sities, too , there has already been “a great 
commercial and industrial development” 
m Bombay, Tor these reasons the ap- 
pointment of a commission to consider the 
condition of Calcutta alone seems rather 
ommous The Patna University Bill has 
gi\cn the public some idea of what the 
Government of India at present consider 
an ideal university That has filled the 
public mind with apprehension Lord 
Konaldsliay, the Governor elect of Bengal, 
is highly prejudiced against our university ; 
nnd the commission is to sit during hia 
regime That is another cause of appre- 
hension That the apprehensions at the 
Bengal public ure not unfounded will 
appear from the following observations of , 
The Leader Of Allahabad, which is an ably 
conducted organ of the United Provinces 
edited by a Madras journalist who is not 
an aAmrous- of Calcutta Oiuversity and is 
not known to be partial to Bengal and > 
Bengalis — * 


>n alt e no concealment of tour apprehension 
About the litter part of Lord Chelmsford i address 
\\ hy does lie want a commission to investigate into 
the a Haiti of Calcutta University ? ‘Wef as the .. 
ooverament ol India have carefully considered the 
51 t ” a . ,1 “ n .'"'tii regard to the Colcutta University ’ 
v'hat is that ntuation and what is {here alarming 
or d s quieting about it > Hon- docs it -differ from the 
ci (nation with rcgBrd U> the other Indian lloivcrn 
V. i . • tu ,bc ln<J, an point of view there n a great 
deal that is wrong with all ©ftbem nnd aa iodepen * 
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dent commision which will give due weight to Ind an 
national requirements and report without fear or 
favour will be welcomed Hut such as they are the 
University whose policy calls for improvement is 
Allahabad vastly more than Calcutta Such as the 
Indian Ln verities are at pre'eot the least un«atis 
factory is easily the Cal ntta University thanks 
to the wealth of talent it commands us strong and 
fairly independent v -enate and the splend d work 
done by Sir Asutosh Mookerjee as \ ice Chancellor 
At the fame time it is true that the University which 
gives the least satisfaction to Anglo Indian critics is 
also Calcutta It has been evident for some cons dec 
abi* time that the Govern uent of lod a are not quite 
“happy over tie affairs of that University The 
Chancellor of another University nearer home has 
even gone the length of mil ntig his Convocation 
address to cast a stone at it W hat the Government 
of Ind a s present ideas are on the constitution proper 
to an Indian Uuivers ty we have been allowed to know 
in connection with the proposed Patna University 
These all are circumstances whi h cannot be dism ssed 
ns irrelevant in an examination of the decis on to 
appoint a commision of invest gation Has the 

University Senate itself been consulted regard ng it 7 
We are not aware that it has been Nor is it a propo 
sal that is put forward * it is a decision wh chhas been 
announced Th s amounts to a censure of the conduct 
of affairs by the Senate Is there a justification for 
it 7 Not that we know In the circumstances we must 
maintain that there is no case for a coram ssion of 
investigation and we must regret the decision of bii 
Excellency s Government. Of course it does not 
foltdw that we prejudge tie work the commiss on 
will do We shall rather be moved by the hope that 
its deliberations may b'-ar good fruit— unlike those of 
many another co nmiss on. 

The Viceroy is "anxious ’ "that our sole 
objective should be educational efficiency ’ 
We are very much afraid of Efficiency as 
understood by the bureaucracy in India 
For while rfeal efficiency is seldom attained, 
the progress of education is thwarted 
under the plea of increasing efficiency 
However, if Lord Chelmsford s ideal be 
efficient education for all who seek it, as it 
ought to be, we bate no complaints to 
make But we cannot agree that our sole 
objective should be the educational 
s efficiency of an artificially 1 hauled number 
of students drawn from the comparatively 
well to do clashes There is no emitted 
country in the world where the spread of 
education has had to be sacrificed on the 
altar Of Efficiency Every where the ex ten 
Sion and increase of efficiency of education 
have gone hand in h tnd .rind there is a 
reason wh } for the snke of efficiency itseb 
the mil versa/ spread of education is re 
qmred For the most effluent education 
the teachers and equip meats must be the 
ter) best, nod the students must aho be 
the ablest available in the country But 
unless all young people of an nge to attend 
educational institutions can be accom 


modatedf one can never be sure that the 
most capable students h are been secured 
Education is not a mere matter of the 
class room Its quality depends greatly 
on the moral and intellectual atmosphere 
of the society to u hichthe students belong 
Even the best teachers cannot give the 
roost efficient education td bright students, 
if the community from which they are 
drawn occupy a low moral and intellectual 
level b or this reason the efficiency of edu- 
cation demands the enlightenment of the 
mass of the people A superb educational 
structure requires a correspondingly broad 
base 

therefore to make education really 
efficient, not only should better pay ana 
prospects be provided for the teachers and 
professors not only should there be good 
school and college buildings, hostels, 
libraries laboratories, museums, &,c , but 
there should be free and compulsary educa- 
tion for all children at first up to the ele- 
mentary stage and then up to the 
secondary stage, and the tuition fees m 
Colleges should be further reduced and the 
number of freestudentships and scholar 
ships tenable there should b* increased 
It will be noticed m the article on the 
London University Commission’s Report 
that not only is enhancement of fees 
opposed, but their lowering is recommended 
therein 

We have a few remarks to make regard 
ing the composition of the commission It 
is very easy to compose a commission and 
lay down its terms of reference in such a 
way as to secure a report on predetermined 
lines Therefore the fact that "as many 
as three educational experts from Eng- 
land’ are expected "to advise us,”doesnot 
fill us with any necessanlyjoyous anticipa 
tions Education is not in every respect a 
pure science like pure mathematics Much 
depends on the particular circumstances of 
a country , and these experts may be very 
extensiv ely ignorant of Indian conditions 
"The very best education on the soundest 
hoes ’ according to their ideas, may not 
suit us at all Our demand is nation wide 
national education under national control 
In times of scarcity and famine, the question 
is not so much how to provide the best food 
to a select few, as how to-provide enough 
of not unwholesome food to all to enable 
them to In e There is education famine in 
India Let us surely have the bested uca?' 
tionweean, but equally important is 
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provision of education fororapidly increas- 
ing number of students year after year. 
Tbereis really no incompatibility between 
quality and number of recipients in educa- 
tion, as the condition of education in 
England, Germany, U. S A., France, &c., 
shows. As tbeState derives its revenue from 
every village and town in the _ country, 
bare justice requires that every village and 
town should be in a position to profit by 
its educational system. 

Rfport of the London University 
Commission. 

The Final Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion on University Teaching in London 


presided over by Lord Haldane, is little 
known in India. In our article on “Teach- 
ing and Research in Indian Colleges and 
Universities" publish^ in November, 1915, 
we made some important extracts from it. 
Reference was made to it iu some Notes 
also. In the present issue we publish an 
article based oil the Report, .which, we 
hope, will be found useful and interesting. . 

In conclusion, we wish to say that we 
shall be glad jf the apprehensions of the 
public prove unfounded and if the Com- 
mission be the means of providing a better 
education for a larger and larger number 
of the youth of Bengal as years pass. 


THE LATEST PLAN OF UNIVERSITY REFORM IN ENGLAND 


I. History. 

T HE London University wa9 founded in 
1830, chiefly through the exertions of 
the Non-conformists and Philosophi- 
cal Radicals, as a means of imparting high 
education to youths outside the fold of the 
State Church or closely connected with a 
large business and political centre like Lon- 
don. It was, thus, a sort of protest 
against the older Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge with their monkish ideals 
and medueval methods. The new uni- 
versity was a non-residendial and pun?-' 
fy examining body, with only affiliated 
colleges which were outside its administra- 
tive control and not entitled to any finan- 
cial aid from it. On this model the Univer- 
sities ol Calcutta, Bombay and Madras 
were founded in 1854. 

In 1900, the University of London was 
reorganised so as to be a teaching as well 
as an examining body, with 24 colleges 
(some of them being sectional and being 
called “schools”) 

This is the present strength (in 1915) of 
of the three great English universities 


No. of v No. of 
teachers students 

' Oxford ... 130 1,000 

Cambridge . . 340 1,100 

London _ ...1140* , 4,070 


* London has S60 "recojjniied teachers’ 1 who are 
i Id tht* table. t 


Before the war, in 191 3-14, Oxford Iigd 
4,020 and Cambridge 4,420 students. 

In May 1910, a Royal Commission was 
appointed with Lord Haldane as President 
"to inquire into the working of the present organi- 
sation of the Unitei-sity of London, and other lacili- 
tie* (or advanced education existing in London s 

to consider what provision should exist in the 
Metropolis for University teaching nud research , 
to make recommendations as to relations which 
should subsist between the University, its incorporat- 
ed colleges and schools and, the various' public bodies 
concerned t 

and to recommend as to any changes of constitu- 
tion and organisation which appear desirable." 

The commission submitted its final re- 
port on 27th March 1913, and it was 
printed (Code G717). 

II. Tnn ideals and fssential conditions 
of a true University. 

. .The Report first lays down the Essen- 
tials of University Education as 

(0 That students should work in cons* 
tant association with their fellow students, ’ 
of their own and other Faculties, and in 
close contact with their teachers 

(u) University nork should differ In its 
nature and aim from that of a secondary 
school or a technical, or a purely profes- 
sional school. In the secondary school 
definite tasks are prescribed, and pupils are 
mentally and morally trained by the order- 
ly exercise of all their activities,...,., in ‘the 
university knowledge is pursued not only 
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for the sake of the information but always 
with reference to the attainment of truth. 

(in) There should be cfose association 
of undergraduate and post-graduate work . 
Proposals which tend to their separation 
are injurious to both. Free intercourse 
with' advanced students is inspiring and 
encouraging to undergraduates. The in- 
fluence of the university as a whole upon 
teachers and students is lost if the higher 
work is separated from the lower. [ Special 
research institutes should not form part of 
the university organisation.} 

(iv) The establishment of a University 
Press, under full university control, is an 
essential function of the university. [Tech- 
nological institution should be included 
among the functions of a university, but it 
vboaisi wot be. of o. uwetow wt&vtaxtiUL kind, 
but be based upon a thorough grounding 
in pure science.] The granting of degrees 
is not the real end of a university’s exist- 
ence. - 

• Having established the above general 
principles, the Report lays down the condi- 
lions necessary tor the realisation of the 
foregoing ends 

First condition —A previous sound gener- 
al education, giving the power of accurate 
expression ana orderly thought, together 
with the formation of moral habits, accom- 
panied by a wide range of study at school. 

Two school examinations should be es- 
tablished : the lower examination, taken 
about the t age of 16 , would test the pos- 
session of a broad general education ; the 
higher examination, taken at about the 
age of IS, would test a general education 
carried further, together with specialisa- 
tion in some ' direction. The University' 
should exercise pressure upon students to 
delay leaving school till after passing the 
; higher examination... This additional two 
years [at school] would enable intending 
university students to make some definite 
preparation for the Faculty they propose 
to enter. Schools, which at present can- 
not provide instruction beyond the stand- 
ard of the lower school examination, must 
raise their teaching to the higher level. 

Second condition . — Homogeneity oi 

Classes. . 

A. homogeneous body of students is re- 
quired to form the basis of a real univer- 
sity ; the students working in classes of the 
nature of the German seminar must all be 
university students, i.e., students qualified 
and intending to be candidates for its 
~ ' 26—10 


degrees, and must not include students^ of 
imperfect general education (due to the im- 
perfections of the secondary schools) or 
students receiving professional education 
under the university without intending to 
take a university course (leading to a 
degree). 

Third condition. — .1 University Quarter. 

Constituent colleges and departments of 
the University worked by the University 
out of its own funds and through its own 
officials (as distinct from external colleges, 
which merely send up candidates for its 
examinations) Should be grouped as near 
together as possible. [The centralisation 
of teaching is insisted upon, not that of 
residence in Hostels within the university" 
limits, as at Oxford.] The creation of a 
UwwireA.y VfeaaVct 'uoraJ/1 Vewi 
in administration, to increased co-opera- 
tion between the different departments of 
study, to greater intercourse between the 
students and teachers, and probably to a 
better public understanding of the Univer- 
sity ideals and problems. 

Fourth condition .— University Hostels and 
Societies. 

The influence of the University over its 
students should be extended by means of 
residential hostels in the suburbs, while the 
Central University buildings, offices, libra- 
ry and club house for the Union Societies 
as well as the constituent colleges and 
departments (directly run by the Univer- 
sity) are to be placed in Bloomsbury, in 
the very heart of London City, . (West- 
Centre). 

Fifth Condition.— A University profes- 
soriate. 

The University must appoint, pay,’ 
pension and dismiss its teachers. The 
University may be trusted to choose its 
staff lor individual excellence from the 
widest possible field, to give them an 
adequate remuneration, to arrange that 
their teaching duties leave ample time for 
their own individual research ivorA', and to . 
give them a voice in the selection oi their 
colleagues. 

Sixth Condition .— Prolessorial control of 
teaching and exa mina tton. 

The standard of a teaching university 
can be maintained only by the rigid exclu- 
sion of students unfit tor university work 
and the existence of a body of highly quali- 
fied teachers. The teachers should, under 
certain recommended safeguards, have 
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control of the examination ol their 
students 

Examination is a test ot knowledge 
only not of education or of the quality of 
the \\ ork It is a fallacy to assume that 
self education is induced by the examina 
tion A detailed syllabus and an external 
examination (1 c conducted by persons 
other than the teachers) arc inconsiste it 
with the true interests of um\ ersity cduca 
tion injurious to the students nnd de„n 
ding to th» teachers A system of ex 
tcrnal examinations is based on u ant of 
faith >u the teachers An internal exami 
nation (ic one conducted by the teachers 
themselves) when based upon a wide 
syllabus is injurious to the students being 
practically an external examination owing 
to the number of institutions involved and 
the demands of the common syllabus 
Degrees therefore should not be nwarded 
upon examination alone 

If the academic I eedam of tl e professors and tbe 
students Is to be ma ota ned — I scope for ipd v dual 
in t at vc s to be allowed to the professors and the 
studruts are to profit to the full by tbe r mstract on 
—it is absolutely necessary tbit tbe degrees ot the 
U« vers ty should pract ca ly be tl e cert f cates g veo 
by tbe professors themselves [upoo the whole record 
of the student • work] and that tbe students should 
have ent re confidence that they may trust tbe r 
academ c fate to I onest work under the Professors 
gu dance There s no d fficulty whatever in the Uoi- 
vers tv prov d ng for such control regulat -- --■** 
pobl c ty si w 11 be no adequate guarnnt$ 
partial ty end un form ty (I age 30) 

Seventh condition —Fmanc^n control by 
the University over all institutions 

within it This contra' ynould be vested 
in a small counciL*c mg ns the supreme 
executive body pf<»e University For the 
various Improvements Suggested the 
Commission demand an additional annual 
income oflOlahhs nnd 40 thou* ind Rupees 
which may be capitalise 1 into an endow 
jnent or three crores nnd twelve lakhs of 
Rupees This amount the Commission 
expect V» eomA wit of tVft ^.vMvz fiisde e.v/1 
not from the enhancement of fees Wc 
think that it is a matter of national irn 
portance that the University of London 
should be recognised and accepted ns a 
great public institution more mid more 
entitled to public recognition nnd support 
A great University is not self supporting 
and can never be so it can never exist 
financially on the fees of its students 

The Commission propos- the redaction 
of fees to Rs 225 a year in Arts Rs TOO 
in science, nnl Rs 450 m Engineering 


[The Welsh colleges and Scottish umyer 
si ties charge even lower fees] As the 
average income of Indians is Rs 30 per 
annum per head nnd that of Englishmen 
Ks 583 it is clear that the fees charged m 
Government Colleges in India are very 
high tte agree in the opinion that the 
promise of Irec places or scholarships 
cannot get over the difficulty presented 
by prohibitive fees The University of 
London must always be in the mam a 
middle class University (p 152) At 
present the fees in the Imperial College of 
Science and Technology range from Rs 540 
to Rs G75 p-r session according to sublets 
III Constitution op the University - 

Lord Haldane s Comm ssion propose the 
follow in„ constitution for the reorganised 
Loudon University as most likely to secure 
efficient and smooth working nnd promote 
improvement and the realisation of tlitir 
ideals — 

( \) f he University Legislature to be 
called the Court, composed of 200 members 
nnd forming a widely representative and 
supreme governing body in which teachers 
are scantily represented and laymen or 
outsiders form the majority It would have 
final control over the Statutes governing 
tht , University the affiliation ol Colleges 
"Uma the decision of all matters in which a 
minority of the Senate appeal against the 
judgment of the m ijority One o* - the 
I nncipal advantages of a large body of 
this kind is that it should bring an Intel 
ligent lay judgment to bear upon the solu 
tion of jroblems which divide expert 
[educational] opinion In the main this 
lorm of government has proved eminently 
successful [in the prov incial universities of 
England] and vve believe that it is equally 
suitable to tilt circumstances of the metro 
polls 

[The reader will sec that the Haldane 
Commission actually recoramewd Yafcd raj 
for the supreme governing body of the 
London University I Fuat cielum /] 

Below the court should be tw o bodies 
of experts dividing between themselves the 
actual conduct of the University business, 
r/z the Senate and the Academic Council 

(B) The central Executive organ of the 
University to k called Senate will be a 
small body of 15 members It will be 
concerned with administration and finance 
including the appointment bf the \ice 
Chancellor the appointment or removal 
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of all officers of the University, discipline, 
inspection of affiliated college*, S.c “The 
represcntatn es of ilie teachers should be 
limited to tw o” on this body of fifteen f 

(C) The Academic Council, a bodv of 
15 teachers together vv ith the Vice Chan 
cellor , its function being mainly to advise 
the Senate on academic questions and in 
cidentally to exercise executive power only 
as regards educational matters delegated 
to it bv the Senate 4 To tins bod} the 
Senate should be able to delegate the power 
of deciding any academic matter involving 
a question ot policy which ought to be de 
temnned from the point of Mew of the Um 
\ersitj ns a whole and which therefore 
cannot properly be decided by an> single 
Faculty” It will, therefore, afford a 

1 machinery for co ordmatmg the w ork of 
the v anons faculties 

(D) The Faculties should each consist 
of the University Professors (or Readers, 
where there is no Professor) in the subject, 
mid other teachers co opted by the Faculty 
It should have the power of appointing 

committees to act as Boards of Studies, 

determining the conditions for the award 

of degrees conducting examinations, 

ana advising th*» Senate as to the 

organisation of the teaching within the 
Fncultj (Page £3 and 193; 

* The status of a Professor would *il tots confer 
independence in the sen»e that H 3 post would not be 
subordinate to thnt of any other tea her The status 
ofa Reader would also conf r independence in the 
same *en«e provided that there was no Professor of 
the sain* subiect (Page 52! 

f\\ hat becomes of the invidious colour 
line in the Education Department of the 
Government of India, b} which raw 
Europeans arc put at the very outset in 
the highest educational rank, while Indian 
jj. Professors are kept in the Provincial 
Service all their lives and automatically 
become junior and subordinate to ever} 

1 I E S teacher ns soon as the latter is ap 
pointed » Is Lord Chelmsford prepared to 
accept the H ddnne Commission s vkws in 
tht< matter and ensure that the Govern 
ment Colleges affiliated to the existing uni 
vcrsities and the Constituent Colleges of 
the proposed universities are stalled In 
men chosen for ‘ their individual excellence 
and from the w idest possible field” (p 19b) 
instead of being kept as close preserves for 
the I E S monopolists ’] 

IV SuUUMlY OF KCCOMUt VDVTIOVn 
Besides proposing the above constitu 
tion for the l Diversity of Loudon, the 


Commission make sev eral recommendations, 
of which we summarise only those which 
have any bearing ou Indian problems 
The area of the Umvergitj for the admis 
sion of Constituent colleges and University 
Departments will be the County of 
London , vv hich has an extreme length of 
16 miles, on extreme breadth of 1 1%- miles, 
and an area of about 117 square miles 
[Iu the proposed Patna University the 
constituent colleges must be within a 
radius of one mile from the Senate House '] 
“Those educational institutions which 
are not under the educational and 
financial control of the University, vv ill, if 
thej comply with the necessary conditions, 
be Schools of the University ” (Condi 
tions on pp 203 205) “The principal 
teachers m the Schools of the University 
will be grouped into Boards of Studies, 
which will prepare the curricula and sylln 
bu«es of examination for students in 
Schools,' [and not in the University pro- 
per] * 1 he public examinations for degrees 
of students in Schools of the University 
will be general examinations common to 
all the Schools pre«cnting candidates ” 
Thus, there w ill be tw o sets of educational 
institutions with entirely difierent systems 
of management, boards of studies, crami 
nations and designations, but both group 
ed under the same University of London 
and both leading up to the same degrees, 
v ix , B a , Honours., A.e One set ol these 
institutions under entire University con 
trol and limited to the Loudon County, 
will b" called Colleges and Uflivcrsit} Dc 
partmcntB , the other and lower set of 
institutions will be called Schools , mid 
the} imvk situated nnyw herein a much 
wider area, viz, the counties of London, 
Middlesex, Surrey Lent Sussex, Essex and 

Hertfordshire in short tile vvholeS L 

Province of England But the graduates 
must insert the name of their College or 
4 School iftcr their degrees 

“The normal qualification for admission 
to the Univimt} will lie a school erimwa 
tiou b i*ed upon the curriculum of the 
school There should lie two such examina 
tions a lower planned for pupils of lbout 
the age of lb which should be a test of 
general education and a higher for pupils 
of about the age of IS, which shonld be 
suitable as a tc«t for pupils whose course 
lias to some extent been specialised ” A 
student w ho Ins passed Die higher will, on 
entering the I mvcrsitv, be excused the In 
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termediate examination but the course for 
the degree will not be shortened for him 
A Matriculation examination will be held 
only for those students who do not tip , 
proach the University through the normal 
avenue of the secondary school, and no 
pupil of any such school will be allowed to 
sit for this examination , be must pass the 
School Final 

We shall for the present, pass over mere 
technical or professional details and des- 
cribe the composition of the Court or 
Supreme Legislature of the University Its 
200 members are to be thus chosen — 

4 by the Ministry 

20 , Conv ocatton 

31 „ London County Council 

6 by six County Councils 
16 „ Corporation and Cora 

panics of the Citj 

5 „ the Court itself out of the 

members of the Borough 
Councils London 


About 20 by the Borough Councils of the 
six Counties other than 
London 

11 Members of Parliament ' 

(ten of them co opted bj 
the Court) 

23 Co opted by the Court 

23 by various Boarcls, Societies, In 
stitutea and Chambers 

160 

14 must be teachers 
2 t elected by the Students 
Principal of each Constituent 
College 

Deans of the vanous Faculties 

16 members of the Senate 
1 representative of each Constituent 
College or Department, ’ 
not being a member o& 
the teaching staff 

1 „ of each School, ttol being 

a member of the teaching 
staff 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS 


English 


Ski » Government for India unuir the 
British Flag By l S Srinivasa baslri Servants 
of India Society Altai abad 1916 Manager, Ary a 
bhusat Press Poona Eight Annas Pf 91 + U 11 


Tbis is the first of s senes o! po! tical pamphlets 
tnd an excellent one it is Mr Sastn si nws how 
' * - - ‘3 pot forward 


this is a proper occasion for India , 
the claim of »el (government He proves by some 
comparisons that the colonies and F upland herself 
■were oot fitter for self government than India when 
they took the first steps in the art of managing the r 
< wn affairs. He then examines the question of oor 
fitness in detn 1 An outl oe of the Indian scheme of 
self government 1* then given The author then 
meets objection He then d scusscs the question 
Will Englishmen renounce power? In rondos on 
he shows what our duty It and exhorts the nation 
to lake occasion by the hamj 

There are two appen ticcs The first gives the 
Mamoron lorn of the Nineteen and the second 
bone* together the statements and pronouncements 
of hnglisli statesmen on India s services made on 
various occasions during the war 

Mr Sastra fins done his work very ably 


The Tilak Case. Sfcuritv under sre 108 Cr 
T C, (19161 hntTrnSY/} l look lie, B A EL, r 
Published ty the Printing Agency Poona City tl As. 


This pamphlet contains portraits of Mr R C 
Relkar Lnkamanya Tilak Mr K P Kernndiknr, 
Hon I Batchelor Hon 1 Shaba lion Jmnn Mr 
Bapl sta Mr S R Bakhnte smIMr \erulkar an 
Introduction by Mr KelUor deal rg ably with the 
Tilak case* the Mag sterial Proceedings ; the trial 
■ n II 1 Majesty s High Court of Judicature and 
English translations of Mr Tilal^ s speeches on Home 
Rule on w) ich the Bombay Government took 

action. 

The contents are very interesting and most he 
useful to all who have tl e cause of Home Rule and 
of freedom of speech at heart 


Confessions of a Thug By Colonel Ilea lavs 
Taylor Edited with introduction aid 
C II Stewart P A Humphrey Mil] 

University Tress Bombay ish ret 


rsi£ 


Though the hook makes gruesome reading I* holds 
thereader ■ attention from the first page fo the last, 
and as a historical romance acquaint' him with one. 
of the most cruel and wicked perversions of human 
nature known to history The Thug* were an 
hereditary guild ol murderers who acting ttnd« 
the supposed patronage and d rection of "the coddet** 
Kalee strangled nnd robbed the r vict m* In ever? 
part of India Re! gious be! ef was the mainstay 
of the system to the Thugs murder was wot orif 
f *nL tans °( P 3 n ^ul a tiaiy and an act of Wo»»h*P 
Thuggee is now bcl eved to be ntinet, nnd 
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modern conditions the old widespread system can 
never revive ” 

The b 6 ok is included m The Worlds Classics" 
series published by the Oxford University Press, which 
is a guarantee of merit It is well got np and includes 
amapofCentrallndia and the Deccan in 1817, to 
illustrate the confessions of the Thug Ameer Ah 


The Oxford University Press has sent us 18 dainty 
books of the “Memorab’i/ia ’ senes each in an artistic 
envelope One of them is ta French, * Noels Francais ” 
Nine are m English, namely, 

' Easter Day * by Robert Browning , 

“The Ideal of Citizenship,” being the speech of 
Pencks over those fatien in the W ar, translated from 
•he Greek of Thucydides by k E Zimmern , 

“Christmas Eve * by Rob-rt Browning 
' Ode on the Morning of Christ’s Nativity” by 
John Milton ; 

“Elegy wntten in a Country Church-yard, and 
other poems hy Thomas Gray , 

*!The Happy Warrior and other poems” by William 
W ordaworth , 

• A Book ol Carols , and 

* Quia Amore Langneo and Richard de Castre s 
Praver 

Thc«e are all well known productions The paper 
and tvpe chosen make it a pleasure to read them 
Book lovers will Certainly like to possess this 
aeries 

Eight books consist of reproductions of works of 
art, edited by G F Hill They are — 

• The Visitation of Mary , 12 Representations by 
Artists of the xiv— xvi Centuries 

The Adoration of the Magi’ 12 Representations 
by Italian Painters of the xiv— xv 

* The Flight into Egypt,’ 12 
Painters of the xiv— xvi Centuries , 

‘Twelve scenes from the Life ol Christ after 
Duccio ' , 

"saint George the Martyr,” 12 Representations 
by Artists of -be xiv— \vi Centun*s , 

' Saint Francis of A*sisi ’ 12 scenes from his Life 
and Legend after Giotto , 

“Portaits of Christ” 12 Representations by Arti«ts 
from Early Christian Times to the Renaissance , and 
' The Last Supper, 12 Representations bv Artists 
of the xu — xvi Centuries 

W bile some of the works of art reproduced possess 
mere an historical interest many are undoubtedly 
excellent sp*cimens of artistic idealisation They 
most be very dear and precious to Christians 
' They deserve also to be cherished by those non Chris 
turns who love and rererejisus as one of the best of 
men To art lovers also the booklets should be 
welcome Th» editor introduces each work of art to 
us in a few bnef and well worded sentences 

The pnee of each book of the "Memorabilia’ 
series is one ebilhog net R C 


Tint State is’ Relation to Indian Industries 
4? CS Dej/e, BA , Mentb-r, Scrv tnls of India Society 
price fuo annas 

This is no 2 of the series of pamphlets on Indian 
economic subiects which the Indian Economic Society 
of Bombay has taken upon itself to pnb’ish penodi 
tally Th* author, after quoting from manv nuthon 
ties to prove the unsoundness of the doctrine of 
iarsscz fane especially when applied to the industries 
of an economical! v backward country like India, 
(rocs on to Indicate the directions in which state-aid 
is tikelv to be most beneficial to the economic develop- 
ment of this counter * A national system of edaca 


tion, including both liberal and technical education 
of the highest quality, being based, at bottom, on 
compulsory and free primary education assurance 
to the agriculturist ofthe fruits of his labour , intro 
duct ion of a judicious measure of protection , a 
programme for developing Indian shipping and ship- 
building and training tor Indian sea men , orgamsa 
tion ot capital, credit and labour , and lastly the 
establishment of an Economic Board, these are some 
of the things which Industrial India has a right to 
expect from the State within tbe limits of its econo- 
mic functions This may seem a very large order, 
but it is not more than what the most progressive 
nations of the world have already adopted and are 
systematically following It would occur to many as 
a carious anomaly that in India the State which 
claims to be the owner of the land and was one of the 
first to take part in industrial enterprises which in 
other countries are left to private initiative should 
require, at a time when rapid action would have 
been much more effectne than words the services of 
a strongly constituted Commission to recommend to it 
an extension of the policy which it has been more or 
less successfully pursuing for the last half*a century 
and more 

At page 3 of the pamphlet under review, the author 
tries to indicate the relative prosperity of different 
countries by citing the statistics of foreign trad- per 
bead of their population This standard though 
frequently adopted becomes very inaccurate and 
misleading unless due allowance be made lor the size 
of the countries or their respective internal trade A 
small country like England which has to import large 
quantities ofraw materials of industry and food stuffs 
and to export a corresponding value of manufactured 
goods to pay for these imports must necessarily show 
a larger volume of foreign trade than another 
country, ( e g , U S A ) w hich is more self-contained 
and exchanges its manufactured goods for its own 
raw materials and food stuffs within Its own borders 
That is most probably the reason why in Mysore the 
trade (foreign) per capita is douhle that in the 
whole of India ( p 3 ) and not because the people of 
Mysore are twice as prosperous as the people of the 
rest of India The home trade of acouacry is /always 
more important than its foreign trade , and it is the 
total of internal and external trade, and not the 
latter alone, that really counts 

t Prasad Chandra Banerji 

Public Administration in Ascje India by 
Prama*hanath Banerji, bl A , D Sc ( Loud) 
Macmillan 6 * Co igt6 Pp 316 7 net 

The period raatnlv dealt with la this book is the 
millennium 500 11 C' to 500 A D , but occasionally, 
references have been made to earlier and later periods* 
In Ancient India, the different branches of knowledge 
were grouped under four heads, namely, Philosophy 
(AnviksiU) the \edas (Traji) Economics (\arto,, 
and the science of Government (Dandamti) The Ma- 
habbarata says ’ When the science of Politics is 
neglected the three \ edas as well as all virtnes de 
ehoe * The Arthasastra of Chanakya is the most 
important of the works which treat especially ofthe 
aubiectof Pnbtic Administration The political doc 
tnne preaehed in this bock* namely, that the end 
justifies the means marks a notable departure from 
the high moral standard of earlier times Chanakya 
was a contemporary ol Anstotle He has sometimes 
been compared to Machiav tilt, but according to Dr 
Banerjea, in intellectual acumen and tn toraprebeo- 
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•Irene *# nf«a*l »ri. J.aat 't • f*r M'ftiM L • Ita* c« 
ilrgatlMae* « dram,* It .» <1 !’<* hae •’* 
tonga out the trial -ta Utacci »’.* mral aa} 
i-ntiin! of tin Jtltltl Tor Ubabunti 

taring a'.iutaat «sr»*. art eubiattu « <« <rl 14 
innkHiare e the in 1 aery atatarr, a*1 *»*il»U 0 i« »U 
i S by (belt (Muai lx army .. » — tl ** •<' «*lf 
#!fir«-s«-J f hot Um.ne baa asav tl VMit*- t In •atlhil 
tbft* baa nratr »**« a tint w»ff My Id (hr »»p,*r ft 
r ;ut«W« f nvt tl t> w>rt Iby c t u Jl* that in tail* 

lb* *la»* Ha* t t»f rff 1«n am/ a iVW't 1« lb* te-aper 
ft«M A (be w «J t imi (SiivWamiwrrttrirl 
•• ill hca I ■) **i bn »t y, ikf »r»«ia*y o'ljtrt 

oflbrata’c nit ajuilad **lt*UJ», tail • ««! 
Wt’l be rx Ni'diy L>W, amciglr-l a* it waa with e* 
11(114 »oJ ntttl tv waa tbr «taf • •Jrn* <f the 
■ mWiir f tb« atat* 1 jut\j. (be p-ditacal #tatoa nf 
irn*.«»la«1* waa inlrpcoleat ft tbr.* rrl r'Ju* tariw'i 

• tltiiotBiiie*. flit great drawback «f «h* atat* 

laAao'Ct tr- 1 * waa that tbr rigbtt of »••) a* m In 
t arrra a <t laity rm>gni*n1 Itnl tv'sala hat *Mbta 
and dul><~* eat aa r part* of tlx 1» ad/ p-Atif 

hut at ntrrotwrt l4 r»t*lr* ..vtlaaat* Itaw-acty * It I# 
U‘r (rating ta ant< that la the M*b*hb*r#t* era, 
alnuMt a'l (hr Inllan nail »na pwarw-J p>p»Urln 

• liltitlon* ol a inu tyt* or nih-t At lb* timr of tbt 
iw C.f Hot lakaai tu* rrpatJi'aa or «.!.*. tcblral 
*T*»*al«f Kirctamrot p-rraiklia m »*t tribe* I. tea 
•l (ha rial* of AWiaoltr'a loraal w, Iba rati >e* of the 
I’aoUb bred uatrr dcmn‘rallc uwtitotUn* A .-nr 
time* (hr atat* wa* ml*l by a H/rviral aUht be *1 
of an ••K'gVtt of *! 1r»*. Hat (hr tnorala (Chakra 
▼aril, tkamrat «Urbab*»«am») I Ua *ra.to ally c *.nr>t 
la Import tnrr. (hooch thr *ratrm of R-»r*ro«o*o( 
■arbkh aopplantol tbr rrpatVa ataa a limlwri moflar 
chr Tbr ubaatraa (be cariomaol (hr coafltrr. tlx 
iaOorncr «5< Uarnr-t Orabmaaa aa aclota thr natural 
Board are ofaocirtr. and of tbr council of M.olatrr* 
wrra Uie rahoo* rlirrta on the aothorilf of (H« 
n-marth. 'The rrtolti of *Oid corrrnmrnt »rrr* to 
lvj r»rn In the happioraa and proapenty of thr proplr, 
(he itrawlh of htrratnrr. aru and adtnera, nnd tbe 
iletrloomrot of a high order of tmliulinn “ The 
i.ruplreof Atoka, acrorilin* to Mr v A Smith, ataa 
far more *itro»ir* than the Kritlab I moire of today. 
etclol.nK Bormah. In \rri*e timer, iinRahlp often 
arrtna to hare been rlrctiee Kln*a were alao tome- 
timet deputed by thr people The f.trtnal ofrr be tbr 
people of the aotereiirnty to the km* waa for a lone 
time held eta'Otlal. Oradaally there ftrrw np the 
theory of the dieine origin of kiocablp I at there la 
no doubt thnt at bott/m the rclationa beteeren the 

rnler auri the ruled were cottra*ta*l The coorepUon 
of the king aa the aereant of (he (tale waa one of (he 
baiu principlea of politlcnl thonghl in Anoent India. 
TheSokraoiIi lay* * ’ (Orabos) created the king to 
be the yerynnt of hit aubjeeta and he l« remunerated 
by n thart of the produce lit aatorrra the character 
(of king) only for protecting (bl« aubject*) " Again 
•if the kloe •* «n enemy of ylrtne. morality, and 
power, nod »• unrig hteoaa id coodact, the people 
ahoolt etpel him at a deitfoyerof theatate" Tie 
Idea of an antocrath. faeatnalra) ruler waa not rrry 
congenial to the Hindu mind/ The king in India 
waa sever rrcardela* Ikibr above the law • At bo 
time waa the royal power. In theory at leait, i|urte 
obeolnte The Mahubharatn rienee* the word 
-Kalnn’ from •ran].' to pbaae Amonjt the kingly 
dot** aa eoutnrrawd fn (he great epic are tl) to 
pirate the people. (J) to protect them and ( J» alway* 
to aetk their welfete Three were two kind* of Aa 
aemhly— the Rniaitl and the Rahha. The popular aa 
aembly waa a tegnliir imtilution in the early years of 


t!w fisdjk.arie »(y 7fc» r«'» af«»,jt (jr w«**nt **• 
lores *-4 ft it t.f t 1 )*-!* (hit (*»« if e » -a** of fke 

en«| my f.~r»w. TUy 14 »niei r*n.h*i nt th< 

C'.an'J «,f jjiai*{era test (he *5ii*f a f<uln etraBt* 
auth.’.ty in the Jt p**»»*«~J ImwcSa* 

piwrea aufrujjyrl a yieitriisl ( f (objwnJe* t J» 
earepn m*J rasra. It h*3 recn (lit p*w«r (o ele-t the 
kiny ' In p>ltl «f «#mWa“ »»ya Megasthtttea, ">t 
la a triad «!»*», but it (• d #‘lae*l«Vl by eojwner 
w.adiot *al ** ir'oedl'i* (n (he Vititakfa 
enr»ta, "a a i a< m (y of op bi >n b- ng di-^'ott tnnlifaio 
the Rumvetof ra D.Hrrtltb >»11 beoneyro " * Th«*Kii 
•s b Wlrtalfit rsstrs'lfl the ri»il-n fa off«e(r king 
d ini awl • cttratiae e-op rrt they *a*i«le. 

Ini »efy almile bee* an J ««t fraiwne J f rf tbeif 
bjo'tty integrity aul »tW If a( <harafter‘* “The 
I antSait of ultra d*rt enty. In a aenae, b* called lr|rt 
Ullre iiirnli c» A'thnejh ibnr moa bailnrei w»a 
to Interpret— a it ti eta t— law t yet lat*rf>rtnmg 
(hit duly (bey, a ri unnftefl. rbang/'J t*>e lawe «» at to 
I*i9- iWq Inti greater harm ear with (be *!ie»*d 
CbVueuiao'-ra r.f eb»«g*d lime* The falet of enndo l 
were nit (eflriiblr ia an-lmt (Imet an 1 (be IMriebut*. 
while miint«lni3< the irfal’ilel ty of thlke-Uaand 
the Star! (it, tonal JeraMy mol Iff the eptm of the 
Urea Tlx triil»>k wriier*. 1«* evampuint the old 
law* of th* eoontry. greatly he'pH the pronrtt e.f 
change, ant In later lime* ikt ctrnni'autvta alan 
cnntribotcl to the eame rrts'h* The *d"iioi*lrttiO«i 
»rf Juatiw b-yre aertral pn"t« of ftaemWaa^ to tbr 
tyatem now prryale at in cled *1 ciuntrxe The king, 
together wiin the Chief Junk* (I'rateiyaVa! and three 
or f>«r other ja lira (Jharm .aht, farm»d the hlg^ieat 
coon of Juatxr It w*a bowtrer, the Chief Jettm, 
who la reality pretidel orrr (be Iviagt court 
*»en when the ling wat |*e*eii«. bad tiro 
aorta of jariarixtiori, or glnat anj appellate A*«t In 
irtpnrtanee to thr King* court were the riietnct 
court*, aod below ibem were tV village fouita. com. 
poacd of the beat nan and the (Mere of the village 
Three wna a regular mode of app**l from tlx drew 
atone cf the lofriur coart* (n the aopeilor coart*. 
Trial* were alway* bell In paVx Tbc Sakraciti 
Bay* "bellbee the king Ror the member* ol thejoli 
rial Aawmtlr ahoal 1 rerr try eaam lo prieate * The 
preralevrof btigalina InmuJern Inlia (> «omct,tre« 
re lr r ml to aa a eign of it* fad ng ol from a pa*l 
g-’llca Ag« Pot If appear* thit the complaint u n* 
ol I a* Narada bliRHli, f >r he *»yi ' **110*0 inortalt 
were bent on rfmng their clary, *nl were babitca'ly 
vrracioua, there related neither Uwasita, oor hatred, 
Bor •elfiahneee Th* practice of daty having died out 
among rtanViod, lawault* have beea Introdaced." 
There wtre prolcwional Isvryrr* (pratlnidhll. The 
mean* of arriving at truth at the rinpoaal of jndget 
were f«r. namely, direct perception (pfatynkrhnl 
eenanaing (yukto Inference (anumana), ond noalogy 
fapnraana) There were trial* lev ordeal wblcbwerr 
traoiW to when th* evidence failed to tint the troth. 
Ilienn Thcj (mphaticnlly elate* that an tbc aavwti 
gation of criminal tain the rod IT the ataff wcuiwvrr 
need * The idea of eejoabtr before the taw waa cert 
fully developed In AncienUndis A tno difeiJ form of 
pi l Tilege ran through the whote ayatrm of Hindu Jurl* 
rrodeucr The Hw was not the fair* for all bot 
*P™r' RpoR the rtatoa of the peraoo conevrord - 
tne Drabmana, a* a rul*. cojoved immunity ftoci the 
more degrading Vimla of paauhreent- ** iVoot thr 
rttorda preserved in Indian htevatuie aa well e* from 
the account* left b* foreign traiellrr*. ataecme ourtt 
clear that IbcadmiuiaUntiOD of inatKe waa rtrjrif 
cicnt m ancient India Thu mail hat* been th* revolt 
of three factor*, uatuely, (lie upngbtoe** of IbcJadK**. 
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the efficiency of the Police and the general honesty 
and probity of th* p*ople ’ \ ishnu gives the follow 
,-ing advice to a conqueror * Having connuered the 
country of fan foe, let him not abolish (or disregard) 
the law* of thatcountry- A king haring conquered 
the capital of bis foe should invest there a prince of 
the royal race of that country with the royal dignity 
Let him not extirpate the royal race- * Chauakya 
says * The King should adopt the manners cus- 
toms dress and language of the conquered people 
and show respect to their national religions and 
social ceremom-s and festivals ’ Waite the rulers of 
the d ITereot p-irts of I idia fought with one another 
for supremacy, th* country renamed constantly ex 
posed to the danger of loreiga invasions The history 
of these invasions shows us m a clear light the weak 
points of the political system of ancient India, 
neither their martial sp rit nor their efficient military 
organisation was of any avail for the preservation of 
their national independence for the political condition 
of the country was eminently favonrabl* to Alexan 
dor’s designs The Punjab was then divided into a 
nntnb*r ol separate States aad instead ol presenting 
a united front to the invader the states m most Ins 
tances fought him singly, with the result that the? 
were overcome with comparative ease As Mr Mo- 
Cnndle tightly remarks if Alexander had found India 
united in arms to withstand his aggression the star 
of his good fortune would have culminated with his 
passage of the Indus The poliUcalconditiouof India 
which made possible the foundation of the Mahome 
dan empire is thus described by btanley Lane Poofe 
'The country was split up into numerous kingdoms, 
many of which were nt feud With one another In 
ternal division has proved the undoiDg of Iodta again 
nnd nga n and has sapped the power of mere numbers 
which alone conld enable the men of warm plains to 
stand nga nst the hardv mountain tribes * 

The above are extracts from only a few of the chap- 
ter* of this most interesting and instructive book 
The author s patriotism moderation and fair plav 
are no less conip cuons than his great learning and 
ardent spirit of research and the style Is simple and 
pleasant The book is fall of sngaestions for the stu 
dent of ancient Indian h story and will prove a vala 
able addition to his library Dr liaueijca has ren 
dered a patriotic service by striking out a new path 
which other Indian schools will do well to follow. 

Pot, 

Htsur 

» AnATH R XL ART- tranx/r e/irParedit Par atnatlJCrj fiat b 
f Rurye. ttlka ard pub niedty l/ettrt /uridis 0 -* Co, lot, 
J/j/Tisjn A-j / Ca'cu'hi fiwni S'* /* 337 I'rtct — 

At to 

This contains a very telling story nbont the way 
in which a poor boy bereft of all his guardians except 
hts pious annt finished h s education. There is a 
simple nnd natural pathos about the novel which is 
a continuous narration of events the like of which are * 
Dot Infrequent. Th-rc 1* a lack of *nch really useful 
and instructive n reels and hcr*e we welcome the 
present roljme wi a all x*nl The c«e of the word 
ptalsb prauxm on p 17 b L 13 . In the conversation 
In wlu k h it is introduced is not qoite natural, and 
the author has in some instan es gone tu d-taH* 

4 wh«h, thoueh not loag, are n^i quite In keeping with 
the tread ol the novel Bat th* story n all the same - * 
esqniii'tly charming and leaves a vrr sonad in 
pre»ioo on the mind of the read-r The character of 
AloukadaaBd that of Kaetui have been very dexter 
onsly depicted mad the evil characters otrod jeed ia 


the book have also felt the artistic skill of the author 
Altogether the book is uuiqu* of its kind Its get up 
is excellent, 

SAVITRI tra is/atei by Paid/ Gul-art al Chtturvedi atti 
published by Haridas & Co , 30 r, Horn son Rood, Calcutta 
Croton 8 o pp top Price— As 8 

la this novel the foolishness of attaching too much 
importance to the astrological matters at the time of a 
marriage etc has b eo graphically pointed out Thu 
resalted 10 a s*cond marriage of a bnde 0 roorn , and 
th- second wife proved to b all but the Turn of the 
family The way in w hi h the piety and self sacrifice 
of »be first wifi, bos been portrayed, is really very 
touching Several phases ol Uom Stic aud social life 
have been depicted in the novel Th get up needs no 
comment as it is invariably excellent ia books publish 
ed by Messrs liandas fc l_o We commend the pre 
sent publication, presenting as it does many novel 
features to the readers 

M AH IK ITI G ALID AUR UVK A URDU KaVVA by Pandit 
Jtvtlad itta Skaru a and published by Messrs //on Jos & Co , 
lit, //or risen Acad Calcutta Croton Si 0 pp tot Price— 
At S 

The life of the great Urdu poet has been given and 
bis writings have been very critically examined .So 
donbt this publication will help the admirer of the 
great Gabb to hod new beauties in his writings For 
the use of those w ho do not know Urdu, a list of th$ 
difficult Urdu words occurring Jn the course of the 
extracts given in the book has been subjoined to it. 
The special tastes of the author m Urdu have helped 
to make this publication really useful 

JlVAVt SIIAK.TI by Pandit Jwn’adulta Sham a and pub 
Inked by Vettrt J/ondas &• Co , 201 Harmon Road, 

Calcuta, Croton 8 V // 79 Pnee—At S 

This is a translation of the book of the same name 
by Dr Pratnp Chandra Mazumdar The translation 
11 no doubt good As to the view* of the original 
author a few of them may appear to be novel to the 
present day prop e who hare studied other books on 
the hygiene and on the subject of the preservation of 

♦ life but they have the merit of being based on the 
special experiences of the author A perusal of the 
book will give much real and practical help to the 
reader Some of the subjects are apcvially instructive 

Krishvakivta kiWiiX troHt/atcd by Pandit Guhan 
la’ Cho urrcdi an/ pub itie/by Vtltrt Handal & Co , tor, 
//am ion Road, Co. utta. Croton « 5 H» // toy Pn e— 
At it 

This is a Hindi translation of Bankim Batin s 

• knshnaknatas Witt." Another translation of the 
same book ha* been published before this by the 
khadgtvilu* Frets But the work nnder review has 
the merit of being written ia simpler and more homely 
»ty!e The other translation is rather l-arned As to 
tbe.novel itself it will give an insight into Bankim 
Baba s versatile gem ox who could impart a special 
freshness to every novel of ht», nav to each one of his 
writings The translator who pubksh-d the boot in 
tbeK,\. Press remarked adversely on the way m 
which* Bhramor" the noteworthv charter 13 
novel has been depicted she bas been pain pi, 
according to him more bke a Enrop-an heroine who 
can take so ranch pride and who tan hare such 
centric mdiviiaal tv Me have not mjch to say on 
this point. But Laaktm Baba * genius was noth ng 
bat gtaod and its characteristic was diversity of a 
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the inhabitants of Gnjarat There are in all forty* 
one papers, and they range over a variety of subjects 
including the military exploits of our Indian soldiers 
'id the present war m Flanders This paper is one of 
the best and should be read widely, so that people at 
large might know bow our brave brethren acquitted 
themselves on the battle fields of Europe 

Sum Avavd Kavtv Mahooadhi, Part V, 
tdiltd bv fivanchand Sakarchand Jhaien and print - 
td at the City Printing Press , Ahmtdabad Cloth 
bound, pp 399 Price As so (rp/d) 

This is the fifth book in the series which the Trnst 
eesofSheth Dinchand Lalbhai are publishing of old 
jam manuscripts The well known Jain poet, 
Kishabhdas of Cambay ha3 written a poem (Rasa) 
In connection with the famous event lu the reignof 
Akbar, vis , the interview between the Emperor and 
the Jam saint Shn Hirsurivijay It is this Rasa 
(written in 16S3 \ihram era) ivnich is publishedOn 
this volume It is preceded by an introduction by a 
Gajarati writer, who has spent his whole fife in the 
tudy of Prakrit and Fab, which is worth reading 

Its writet Mr llechardas jivraj who possesses the 
~3egrees of \yayatirtha and. Vyakac&ntirtha tries to 
shew that Gujarati was never an original langn 
age but is the result Of the many changes undergone 
y the several old languages of India This view will 
0 -t pass unchallenged we think, by those who have 
pndied this subject 

$ Jwg Kin ZbkBLUN Jacat, by D L Kaji , 
5 4 , S F C D , and C D Nanai ah, IS A 
S T^CJ) , both Assistant lecturers in the Govern 
ment High School, Broach Paper Cover, pp 130 
Second Judihon true Re 0-8 o ( 1916 ) 

Principal J N Fraser s book, * The I\ orld at War,” 
has been translated by these two gentlemen in order 
to acquaint the masses and also those who do not 
read English with the causes of tbe origin of the pre 
sent war, and its mofnl responsibility This they 
have done in order to dissipate incorrect ideas about 
it It is full of information, which is conveyed in 
simple and lucid oujarati and hence calculated to 
serve the purpose for which it is written, fully 

1 he I’ictlre RaHayava by Bahsaheb Pandit 
l Pant Prahnidki, B A , Chief 0/ Aundh, printed 
1 at the British India Printing Press, Bombay 
^Cfoth bound Price As J 2 (2916 J 

f That an In lian prince shoal 1 so far be an expert 
Sn the art ol painting, that he should evolve the wnote 
j Jtory of the Kama;ana in a senes of striking colored 
pictures from his own brush is indeed a matter 
which should be noted with pride This is an edition 
detuxeot the Kamayana in pictures printed on art 
paper , its get up is in every way worthy of its prince- 
ly author In order to make it useful over the whole 
of India, the letter press giving the descriptions 
of the episodes forming the subject of the pictures 
besides being in Sanskrit (the original shlokas 
being quoted) is printed 10 the sir chief ter 
• u oculars of our country, Marathi, Yiujarati, Can arese, 
"Tamil, Hindi and Bengali The introduction to the 
Gujarati edition is written by the H on ble Mr 
Laliubhai Samniaddar, C.I E , and it gives a very 
good ideo of the subject 

Syihsiata by II R rate l printed at the 
27—11 


'Gujarat Printing Press, Ahmtdalad, pp zj(r 
Thick Card bo srd Price -Re r-S o 

This is a novel which would not be’found heavy 
or uninteresting reading The object of the writer is 
to portray love marriages ^Itr) as contrasted with 
phys cal union The price is exorbitant 

Aitihasik Rasa Sartgraha Part II, edited b) 
fainacharya Shn Vxjaya Dharma Sun, A M 
i S B , printed at the Sarasivati Printing Press , 
Bhainagar Paper cover, pp Unpriced (igi6J. 

We have already bad an occasion to review the 
first part of this scries, the second part only confirms 
the commendation we bestowed on the literary labors 
of tbe A chary a The Rasa contained in this book is 
one written by n poet, Lavanya Samay by name, in 
the Samvat year 13S9, and is divided into three sec- 1 
turns giving respectively the lives of Kberomhi, Bab 
bbadra and Yashobhadra Snri The undemanding of 
the text is made greatly easy by means of notes, and 
a vocabulary givmg the meaning of difficult words, 
and two post scripts The book is sore to prove 
useful to students of old Gujarati 

Nandshanker Juam Chitra by Vtnayak A’and- 
shanker Mehta BA, ICS, Mirzapur, UR , 
printed at the Gujarati Printing Press, Bombay 
Cloth bound, tilth three photographs, pp 338, 
"Price Re 1 o o {1916) 

This ‘ picture of the life" (^Tiffun) of Nandshanker 
is written on a novel principle It is not exactly » 
biography as its very title implies It is a collection 
of sayings and statements of the deceased, jotted 
down from memory in the style of Boswell, rendering 
tbe work very pleasant to read There is no heavi 
uessiuit it is all light reading R. B. Nandshanker 
is best known all over Gnjarat at the author of a 
unique historical novel, the Karan Ghclo, depicting 
the last days of Hindu rule in Gujarat Beside this his 
work as a teacher and a revenue officer, hardly 
Counts except with those who knew him personally. 
Tbe same is the case with his extremely mild and 
amiable natnre which woo for him many friendships ; 
so that for a regular biography perhaps there was not 
much scope and Mr Yinayak has therefore done very 
well iq confining the discharge of his filial doty to a 
mere narrative of reminiscence* The opening portion 
of the book for several pages hardly touches the per 
sooality of Master S&heb ’ as R B Nandshanker 
was p ipularly called , it is taken op so much with 
grandmotherly stones of Ins ancestors and caste men, 
which are very entertaining to read but of ephemeral 
interest. The self satisfaction with which a Nagarof 
Surat (the caste t 1 which he belonged) or for the 
matter of that of the whole of Gujarat and Kathia 
wad regard* himself The way 10 which he considers 
himself to be the cream of Hindu Society in the pro 
Vince, (even if one were to disregard the egotism 
which results from soch a state of mind) peep out gt 
the reader from every line of this portion. Besides 
this another feature of the book is tbe free n»e made 
by -the writer of Persian and Lrdu words phrases and 
quotations, some apposite and some not, some well 
known and others objcure which, rather detract from 
the merits of an otherwise interesting work The 
same is the case with German quotations Serving 
Upper India Mr \inayak has been betrared 
using the former inspite of his care to avoitf 
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"VARNASRAM-DHARMA” 
By Professor Benoy 

E VERY country presents the story of the 
fusion of races and blood-iutermixturg 
and India is no exception. The parity 
of blood or race-type claimed by the 
Hindus is, in fact, a myth. It was cer- 
tainly out of the question during the period 
of the Guptas, which was preceded as well 
as followed by the military, political and 
economic settlements o! Central Asian 
hordes in various parts of Indta. 
Tartarisatiox of Aryanised Dravidiays 
Taking a vertical view of history, the 
following important race-elements must 
have contributed to the web of Hindu phy- 
sico-social life of the Yikramadityan era : 

1. The Aborigines (pre-Aryans or so- 
called Dra\idians) should be regarded as 
the basic factor in Indian humanity both 
in the North and m the _ South The 
Maratha race is Scytho-Dra vidian ethnolo- 
gically, and Maratha scholars point out 
the non- Ary an or pre-Aryan strain in the 
Hindu characteristics of Western India. 
Alaharaahopadhyay Harnprosad Sastn 
in his recent essays has been testifying to 
the predominance of primitive non-Aryan 
inSuences on Bengal’s life and thought. 
As for South India, the following remarks 
ol Prof. Pillai quoted in the Tamilian 
Antiquary (No 2, 190S) are eminently 
swggcsAvre. v 

V '"The attempt to field the ba*u_* ctcmcat of Hindu 
pTivilisation by a study of Sanikrit and tbe history 
; of Sanskrit in Upper India is to begin the problem at 
k its worst and most complicated point India South 
' of the \indhyas— still continues to be India proper 
Here the fealtc- of the people cotmne distinctly to 
retain their pre Aryan features, their pre-tryan social 
institutions Erenhrre the process o I tryamsation 
has gone too far to teare it easy for the historian to 
distinguish the native veatp frocs the foreign woof” 
The blending of aboriginal races with 
newcomers has to -be recognised through 
all the ages of Indian history. It was 
not finished in the prehistoric epoch of 
Aryan Settlements, but is going on even 
now. The Himalayan tribes and the races 
inhabiting the forests and falls of the whole 
peninsula have always contributed their 
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quota to the making of the Hindu popula- 
tion Thus among the so called. Rajput 
clans some are descended from the foreign 
Sakas and Huns, while others have risen 
from the native pre-Aryan races. According 
to Vincent Smith, t 

“Various indigenous or aboriginal tribes and 
clans underwent the same process ol Ilindmsed social 
^eamotuiu, sietuft ol ujhjc.Ii. Goods, Blia.es tChar- 
wars, and so forth, em-r^ed as Chnndels, Rathors. 
Gabarwars, and other well known Rajpnt clans, duly 
equipped with pedigrees reaching back to the sun and 
the moon ” ' 

2 Aryanisation must be regarded as • 
the second factor in this Composite struc- 
ture It is this by which the Hindus 
become one with the Iranians of Persia' 
and Grreko Romans and Teutons of 
Europe Aryanisation has promoted in 
India a “fundamental unity” of cultural 
ideals, but must not be assumed to have 
efiected anv thoroughgoing transformation 
of race. The blending of the Aryan and 
non-^ryan has proceeded in varying 
degrees in different places ; and the civili- 
sation bears marks of the different degrees 
of Fusion Scientifically speaking, the term 
‘Aryan’ implies a certain culture of people 
speakiag a certain language, it cannot 
refer to certain blood-strains or physical 
characteristics involved in the use of the 
word ‘race.’ The Aryanisation of India, 
as ol other countries ol the world, should, 
therefore, indicate the super-imposition of 
a new language, new relegious conceptions, 
new domestic and social institutions, and 
new polity upoa those of the pre-Aryan 
settlers. 

3 Persia nisation or Irani«*ition, and, 
along with it, ol ler Assyrian or Mesopota- 
mian traces, need be noticed m the earlv 
civilisation of Aryanised India. Prof. 
Rapson in his primer, Ancient Indh, has 
dealt with the political relations between. 
Persians and Indians m the sixth and fifth 
centuries B. C. Here, again, the influence 
maybe more cultural than racial. Prof. 
Fcnollosa suggests Mesopotamian influ- 
ence upon Chin ess Art of the Han dynast v 
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(BC 202-221 A D) especially in* the 
animal motifs Thts may be suggested 
about India too, as has been done by 
Grunwedel in his Badclhtst Art Vincent 
Smith also remarks 

• The 1 ttle touches of foreign manners m the court 
and institutions of Chandragupta are Persian 

and the Persian t tie of Satrap continued to 
be used by Indian prov nciat governor* for ages down 
to tbe close of the (oorth century 

The Persian influence on Maurya India 
has b»en described in the Indian Antiqoiry 
(1903) Mr Smith thinks that some 
features of Maurya administration "may 
have been borrowed from Persia’ , and 
hazards the conjecture that the Persiam 
sing of the Kushaa coinage of Northern 
India should be explained by the occur 
rcnce of an unrecorded Persian invasion 
in the 3rd century A D 

4 Yavanisation or Heliemsation was 
effected both in blood and culture 
Chaodragnpta himself had set the examole 
of Indo Greek matrimonial relations The 
Hellenistic legation quarter, at Tatah 
putra (modern Patna), under Megasthenes 
Asoka’a propagandism in the Hellenistic 
Kingdom of Western Asia and Egypt 
Kushaa patronage of Grako Koman 
artists, the establishment of Roman colon 
jes in patts of Southern India as well ns 
the contact of tbe Hindus with Grccko 
Bactnans and Grrcko Parthians as enemies 
on various occasions, suggest more or less 
int*r racial as well as inter cultural fusion 
It is difficult to prove, however, what the 
extent or character of the fusion could 
amount to Vincent Smith does not think 
it was much 

ft Tartansation of India seems to 
have been as deep and wide in blood as 
Aryamsation was in culture It is this by 
which the Hindus of medieval India 
became one with the people of contem 
porary China The Aryans had brought 
civilising influences into the land of tbe 
JQCoxulianv Jwit .the .nomad .hncden of 
Central Asia brought only \ igorous and 
fresh blood, and accepted the civilisation 
of the new land m to to Possiblv some 
primitive folk char icteristics, traditions of 
pastoral and agricultural life in Mongolia 
Turkestan and B ictr a, the rude nature 
deities and superstitions prevailing in the 
steppes and deserts of the wild homeland 
were necevtanlv introduced ns new factors 
into Indian social bfe It is to this com 
mon ethnic element that the commonness 


of some of the folk beliefs in different parW 
of Asia mav have to be "attributed. 
Howorth’s His to ry of the Mongols is a 
monumental English work on the Central 
Asian tribes 

Roughly speaking, Tartansation or 
Scythiamsation of the AryaniS“d Dravi 
dians of India, was effected in three 
different, hut not necessarily successive, 
waves The first wave was that 
of the Sakas, that of the Kushans the 
second, and the third that of the Huns 
The waves overwhelmed not only the 
Northwest, the Punjab Sindh and Gujrat, 
but the whole of Northern India, and 
crossed the \ indhyas also to fertilise the 
Deccan plateau and Konkan plains The 
Central Asian migrations into the Indian 
sphere of influence can be traced to aboat 
the second century B C Since then for 
about half a millennium tbe stream of 
immigration seems to have been continn 
ous 1 he Central Asians poured in either us 
peaceful s-ttlers or as invaders, so that 
layer upon layer of Tartar humanity began 
to be deposited on the Indian soil 

The Saka settlements at Taxila in the 
Punjab and at Mathura on the Jumna 
probably as 'satrapies’ of a FArthian 
( Persian ) power, the independent Saka 
Kingdom in Saurasbtra or Kathiawar 
which was destroyed bv the Gupta 
Emperor in A D 300, the kustinn Lmptrc 
winch under Knmshka extended in India 
probably as far south as the Vindhjas, 
the Saka Sitrapy at Ifijam probably 
tributary to Knmshka, the Kshaharata 
Satrapy of Maharashtra nt Nasik which 
was annexed to the Andhra monarchy 
about A D 12G “the Abluras, Garda 
bhilas, Sakas, Yavauas, Bahlikas, and 
other outlandish dynasties named as the 
successors of the Aodhras ’ ttt the 1 ’nranas, 
—all these nre instances of Hinduisation 
of Tartar conquerors down to the time of 
the Gupta Bmperors 

3-hr J.lnn jffsment'.u* jthe .Xactarisation of 
India b-gan tow ards the close of the Gupta 
era It was the Huns who destroyed the 
brilliant hmplre nnd occupied north 
western Punjab They invaded the heart 
of India also and left settlements in Raj- 
putaua, during the 61th and sixth centuries, 
but were finally defeated by tbe Vard lianas 
in A D CO i 

Recent researches of archccologists have 
thrown a flood of light on the fusion of tbe 
Husnicand the Indian races The present 
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tendency among scholars is to believe that 
almost all the important ruling dynasties 
in Northern India between Emperor 
Harshavardhana ( c A. D. 64-7 ), the <host 
of Hiuen Thsang, and Mohammedan 
invasions, were descendants of the mixed 
races, and may be regarded as more or less 
Tartarised or Scythianised 

Thus (1) most of the Rajput clans, some 
of which continue as Feudatories of the 
British Empire, should trace their pedigrees 
backto the Se (Sahas), Kushan (Yue-clu), 
and Hun (Hmng-nu) barbarians of Central 
Asia, rather than to the Sun, or the Moon,* 
or the Fire-god. 

(2) The Guijara-Pratiharas of Kananj, 
whose dominions under Mihira Bhoja {A. 
D. 840-90), and Mahendrapala (190-yOd ?), 
according to Vincent Smith, * may be called 
an empire without exaggeration,” "were 

* the descendants of barbarian foreign 
immigrants into Rajputana in the fifth or 
sixth century ‘'closely associated with, 
and possibly allied in blood to, the White 
Huns,” 

(3) Professor Jadunath Sarkar, in 
reviewing Banerji’s History of Bengal 
written in Bengali language, suggests that 
the ancestors of the Pa la Emperors 
( A. D. 730-1130 ), who, according to 
Smith, ‘ "succeeded in making Bengal one 
of the great powers of India,” and estab- 
lished “one of the most remarkable of 
Indian dynasties,” were the Rajbhats of 
Gorakhpur in U. P. ; and that these were, 
like the Gurjaras, Guhilots, Kashtrakntas, 
Solankis, etc., descendants of the Tartar 
settlers. 

It may be remarked, therefore, that the 
democratic blood of the modern Bengal 
bourgeoisie and t)ie blue blood of the 
Rajput aristocracy are both derived from 
A the common spring of the uncouth blood of 
■ the savage Central Asian Huns. 

, ,6. Lastly, must be mentioned the race- 

fusion within the limits of India herself. 
The constant shifting of the political centre 
of gravity from place to place, and military 
occupations of tbc territories of neighbour- 
ing princes by ambitious monarclis— both 
afforded ample scope for social amalgama- 
tion and necessarily brought about inter- 
provincial blood-mixture. The effects of 
dynastic revolutions and territorial re- 
4 adjustments on the social-status of tribes 
and castes should require • a separate 
treatment. 

It is not known what the Gupta Emper- 


ors were et 'analogically ; but . that the 
people over whom they ruled were a 
composite product there is no doubt. 

To bring the story of race-mixture and 
culture-fusion in India to a close, I need 
only mention the following three impor- - 
tant stages 

7. Islamite Invasions under the 
Pathans (A. D. 1300-1550). These 
commencing with the tenth century were 
of the nature of previous Tartar settle- 
ments or still earlier Aryan colonisings. 
The conflict of the Hindus with the new- 
comers was certainly very bitter like that 
described m the Vedic literature as having 
taken place between the Indo-Aryans and 
the aboriginal Dasyus. But the Indian capa- 
city for assimilation led to happy compro- 
mises as soon as it was found that the 
Pathans meant to adopt Hindusthan as 
their motherland, and not exploit it in the 
interests ofalar-ofl Transoxiana. 

8. Saracemsation of the Indian popula- 
tion was the result of these new condi- 
tions. It may be conveniently described 
as having taken place under the powerful 
Moghul Monarchy (A. D. 1550-1700). This 
was the period of Mahometans Hmduising 
and Hindus Islamising in every department 
of life. The glorious civilisation of the age 
was neither exclusively Hindu, nor exclu- 
sivdy Mahometan, but an offspring of the 
holy wedlock between the two. It was 
Indo-Saracenic or Hindu-Islamic. The 
scars and wounds of the invasion-period 
had long been healed when ‘the^ Imperial 
Head at Delhi was found to inherit the 
blood both of the Rajput and of the 
Mongol, when the Taj Mahal, that dream- 
verse in marble, raised its stately domes 
and minarets on the fair Jumna,— a ^ visible 
‘symbol of the marriage between indigenous 
and foreign art-traditions, when language, 
literature, painting, music, religious 
preachings and philosophical teachings, 
lolk-lore, fairs, processions, and eren the 
commonplace superstitions testified to the 
eclectic spirit of the age. 

3 . Not only Cbaitanva (1485-1533) and 
Nanak (1409-1538), KTabir (1440 ?-1518 ?) 
and Tukarama (1608-49), the Martin 
Luthers and Calvins of India, but the 
musician Tan Sen, the emperor Jahangir, 
the viceroy Man Singh, the statistician 
Abnl Fatl and the financier Todar Mall are 
all embodiments of that Indo-Saracenic 
life-fusion. The Renaissance that charac- 
terised tl e J.Cth and 17th centuries vr **"'* 1 
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as brilliant as the Vihranindityan Renais 
sauce of n thousand years ago, and irust 
be evaluated as the result of naturabsa 
tion of Saracenic culture in India 

0 Deccamsation for South Indiamsa 
tion) of Hiodusthm under the Hindu 
Ltnoire of the Marathaa This may be 
said to have been a powerful factor m 
Indian civilisation during the period from 
the ri«c of Sivoji the Great (c A D 10 >0) 
to the overthrow of the last 1 eslinn by 
the British (1818) During all previous 
ages, generally speaking it was the North 
that had influenced the South* both 
culturally and politically Since the 
middle of the lTtu century it was the 
turn of the South to influence the North 
It was not only the reaction of the Hindu 
against the Mahometan power but also 
that of Dafcshinatya against Aryavarta 
To understand the race, religion customs 
and culture of Northern India from Orissa 
to Gujrat or from Assam frontier on the 
east to the territory of the Vn»r of Kabul 
on the west during the 18th century i* is 
absolutely necessary to analyse the social 
influence of the splendid Klaratha con 
quests 

Caste-System am) Military IIktory 
In this connexion it may not be map 
propiate to enter into a digression con 
cermog the blood intermixture within the 
limits ol the Indian continent and thus _ 

throw a side light on the history of castes century ‘t be beginning of Islamite ag 

It has been the custom up till now to grcsslon# on India, the history of social 
study the caste system of the Hindus from ciasses4upplies more data for the study of 
the socio-economic and socio religious for caste history 

points qf view The fundamental 4. That SU ch terms as Brahman, 

about it however, is physical For^ij Kshat 
practical purposes the castes are gropps of 
human beings designed for th^i^fulation 
of marriages, 1 e , selection^^mRtcs The 
Caste system should thy^form the subject 
matter not merelvX&f Economics and 
Theology, but a)4o and primarily of 
Eugenics In fas* the eugenic aspect of 
theenstes is.ib* bas,s of the socio economic 
and socio-religious problems as treated by 
such classical llmdu law givers ns Mnnu * 

* It n«d be noted however that of tlie pren test 
thinkers of Med levnl Ind a Sankarocbirj’yn < 

S50), KamnmiJ'i- <A 0 t» century) Madhya (13th 
eentnryl and Kaninnannnda (1+tb rentury nete all 
Southerners nod tie Northerners eg Cliattonya 
Nnnak-eod Kab r were the <1 sc pie* of the r systems, 
lies the influence of the Tam I \ipoleot * oa 
the butter between Bengalee and Choi a 


A 'eientific treatment of the Caste 
System, therefore, is tantamount to 
history ofnrnrmges or blood relationships* 
nmtmg the Hindus and of the changes m 
their eugenic ideas It thus becomes a 
part of the larger subject of Race Inter 
mixture, fc, LtUuology, or Physical 
Anthropology 

It has been shown above that the 
Physical Anthropology of Indian popula 
tion has been powerfully influenced by the 
political and military historv The study 
of castes, therefore, has to be undertaken 
'■from a thoroughly new angle, viz , that 
of dynastic changes military expeditions 
subjugation of races, empire building and 
political disruption It ultimately resolves 
itself into a stud v of the influence of war 
fare on social and economic transforma 
tion When the caste system is thus 
studied as a branch of the military history 
of the people of India, it would be found**' 

1 That the facts of the present day 
socio economic and socio religious system 
cannot be earned back beyond a certain 
age 

2 That tbe attempt to understand 
\edic post 1 edic, Sahyasimbm, Maurya, 
post Maurya, Andhra Kushan v Gupta 
and even Vardhana Pala, Gunara Prati 
hara and Chola societies according to the 
conventions of the CAste system known 

o day is thoroughly misleading 

3 That probably down to the I3th 


Kshatriya etc , have not meant the same 
thing in all the ages down to that period— 
the same term may have covered various 
rates and tribes 

5 That it is an open question how far 
the four fold division of society in author! 
tative works down to that time was, like 
Plato s classification a * legal fiction,'’ 
and to what extent and in w nat sense it 
was an actual institution / 

C Since tbe 13th century there may 
have been formed eugenic groups like those 
we see today— but not necessarily four— 
id fact, innumerable 

7 These groups could never have bee* 1 ; 
stereotyped but must hare remained very 
elastic— because of the changes m the 


Emp r<* jard i it mate)? on BcnRai) doing tt uiib fortunes of the rulers generals, viceroys 
i to be ward* i etc , and the corresponding changes in ita 
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portaface of localities, tribes and families. 
[The kaleidoscopic boundary-changes in 
Europe during the last five hundred years 
have repeated themselves on a somewhat 
smaller scale in the Indian world]. 

8. Under conditions which must be 
regarded as more or less feudal, the 
customs were always local and were never 
codified into fixed cakes as m the 19th 
century ; and hence silent intrusions of new 
influences through economic pressure, or 
violent modifications through political 
revolution, were matters of course. It need 
be recognised, therefore, that the vertical 
as well as horizontal mobility of the popu- 
lation was greater under feudal than 
modern conditions. 

9. The rise into prominence of a certain 
caste through military prowess or political 
aggrandisement led to a certain system of 
social values, which was sure to hav*e been 
transvalued with its overthrow by another. 
In this way the political and militury his- 
tory of races down to the 13th century must 
.have repeated itself in that of caste since 
then, 

10. The consequence of changes in poll* 
tical and military history has oeen what 
may be described as a regular “convection, 
current" throughout the socio-economic 
system, making the elevation and depres- 
sion ot castes exactly parallel to that of 
races— the leading classes of one age being 
the depressed classes of another, and so on. 

- The race-history and class-history have 
been affected in the same way all the world 
over by the history of warfare. . 

11. In each case of socio-economic 
transformation brought about by military 
political revolutions the new orders have 
tried to preserve the old "legal fictiou” by 
affiliating themselves to tne traditional 
orders. *1 he dynamic principle of 'progress’ 
has thus been in operation m each 
synthesis, though the statical principle of 
’order* has never been lost sight of. The 
student of Caste-history should recognise 
these successive syntheses as the milestones 
of Hindu social evolution. 

{ 12. The economic aspect of the castes 

as occupational grades, and the auxiliary 
religious aspect which ultimately implies 
only the guardianship of the Brahman 


caste in theological matters, most be re* 
garded as an appendix", rather than as a 
prelude, to the political -turn-military treat- 
ment of the subject. 

13. To understand the caste-systera 
historically it has to be clearly realised 
that there was no Pax Britanuica in 
ancient and mediaeval times, and that war- 
fare was a normal phenomenon with the 
Hindus as it has been with every race of 
human beings from the earliest times down > 
to the present day. In India as in Europe . 
there has been no generation without war." 

1-4- Under these circumstances both the 
orthodox metaphysical Doctriae of Adhi~ 
kara (i. e , intellectual and moral ’fitness’ 
as the regulative principle of caste-distinc- 
tion), as well as the doctrinaire Social- 
Reforra-theory of Kquality of Rights (which 
is supposed to be infringed by the caste 
system) are equally irrelevant and unhis- 
torical. Thej- seem to have been started 
by those who were led to consider the 
social order under peace conditions to be 
the same as that under conditions * of 
normal progress through struggle fo r 
existence 

15. (a) That, after all, the classes in 
Hindu Social life have evolved on almost 
the same lines as those of other peoples, 

(b) that blood-intermixture has been no 
less potent in Indian society than in others, 

(c) that the abnormalities supposed to in- 
here in the system of social groups called 
castes have not really existed in history, 
but are the myths invented by the ignor- 
ant Portuguese settlers in the 10th cen- 
tury, who w^re struck by the superficial 
distinctions between their own life and 
that of the Hindus, and subsequently per- 
petunted by Orientalists who have not 
cared to compare the actual conditions 
and historv of matrimonial relations 
among the Hindus with those among their 
own races, (rf) that even at the present 
day the scope for intrusion of new blood 
into the Hindu castes is actually not less 
than that in the groups of other comrau- 
•nitics ; and (e) that a historical study for 
the state of things obtaining in the past, 
and a statistical-comparative study for 

. that in the present, would be the solvents) 
for the erroneous theories regarding the 
origin os well as nature of the institution. 
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SIR RABINDRANATH TAGORL AT THE STATE 
UNRERSITY OT IOWA 
nv Dr Sudhisdra Bose m a rh n 


O NE gray morning last October I role 
down in a luxurious tram from Iowa 
City to West Liberty I had m my 
pocket a letter of official greetings from 
the State University ol Iowa to the greatest 
living poet philosopher of the (East Th» 
world renowned visitor was already on 
his way from Chicago to Iowa I had 
never come into personal contact with 


him and somehow I pictured him to be 
cold and his ways distant How little 
I knew the man ! 

When the Chicago train arrived at West 
Libert j I found Rabindranath with his 
private secretary in a private compartment 
— a small neatly furn shed room He 
was riding backward and was reading 
that true Irish poet and artist \ E a 


(George Russell s)Imagination and Reveries 
There was also on his table a copy of the 
Modern Renew As soon as he learned 
that I was there to welcome him to our 
University he laid aside h s book and 
greeted me with cordiality and simpl city 
after the Indian fashion Contrary to my 
preconceived ideas Tagore is gentle 
courteous and even soc able He is in 
finitely kind H s personality is ns clean 
cut and vivid as 1 ghtnmg Ihe dis 
tinguished honor wh ch has come to h m 
as a world famous gembs has notin the 
least intoxicated him It seemed to me 
that he is not a bit lie any other great 
man I have known He is ent rely different 
he is just Rab ndranath Tagore 

Education is nearest to Jits heart 
Naturally one of the first things we talked 
about was the education of the Indian 
students m Japan and Artienea I be 
licve Tagore said with his slightly Angli 
fied accent that some of our young men 
ought to go to Japan to study Japanese 
art which is really very fine But for* 
scientific education they must come to the 
fountain head America 

A 9hort time ago while he w as in Japan 
met' with an enthusiastic reception 


everywhere I hke the Japanese ’ he con 
tinued you can t help liking theircharm 
mg ways T1 eir manners are > cry attrac 
tive The Japanese at bottom are like ns , 

r V 1 " not ' v «terners Oh no 1 Inspite 
of all their claims the Japanese are On 
entnls through and through 

All his comments are candid and sincere 
Every word he speaks stands for some 
thing every statement he makes is th*"' 
product of reasoned conviction But what 
sfruck me most fore bly was that behind 
his subtle personality there was a charm 
mg blend of simplicity and reserved dignity 
In a way he is apart from the multitude 
Indeed he appears at times to shut him 
self up m impenetrable reserve making it 
imposs hie for any one to catch a glimpse 
of the workings of h s mind 

The Chinese are a great people aver 
red Tagore as he slowly adjusted the nose 
glasses that dangled ou a narrow braid 
They are so d gnified 1 They have anaent 
traditions which sit on them well In 
many respects I hke the Chinese better 
than the Japanese 

Then he sat back straight in the green 
plush upholstered «eatand looked oat of 
the car wi nd o n H is eyes were the eyes of 
a man thinking of things far aw ay-so far 
away Hie landscape was superb Every 
where were blazes of color Indeed all 
nature was clad in one mass of unspent 

vihfet The'r^l 1 ' ,eS ~ red br o«n 5 
vihlet The branches were rustling dryly 

in the gentle fall wind Soft tw ihght 32 

resting upon the river banks And the 

Esssaa* "' b - «— «« 

Tagore was met at the station on behalf of 
the President of the University by Professor 
Benjamin F Shatnbaugh, head of the De 
S* S' Bohl'Cal Science and Profe sjor 


f'j * “muviu ocience ana Professor 

° f **" Bepartment of 
Philosophy And a moment later, a w alt 
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mg automobile whirled them o\cr to the 
leading hotel of the city 

For days before the arrival of Tagore 
there had been a vigorous publicity cam* 
paign to arouse interest in him and in his 
work The Senate Board on University 
Lectures, of n Inch Dr Shambaugh js the 
chairman, indicated the importance of 
Tagore’s visit in the following official 
statement to the press 

' The coming of Sir Rabindranath Tagore to Iowa 
City will be one of the notable events in the historr 
ofthe State University The writings of this Hindu 
poet and philosopher won for him the world s recog 
Dition la the a n-nrd of he Nobel Prize in 1913. He 
comes from the Orient but his message of unity and 
harmour in the life of humanity is for the whole 
world. The privilege of seeing and hearing this really 
gTeat man comes to our students as an opportunity 
of a. lifetime 

Dr. W A Jessup, as President of the 
University, gave the following interview to 
the reporters 

I regard the coming of Sir Rabindranath Tagore 
to Iowa City os an event of so great importance that 
it ought to attract the interest of every student in 
the University Tagore has been recognised as a 
master in the field of modern literature He chooses to 
favor Iowa Citv with the only lecture he will give in 
Iowa. If only to show him respect wc ought to hear 
him The more important reason whv vre should 
hear him is that we are likely to receive impressions 
of permanent worth It is to be hoped that the Urn 
versify will be strongly represented in the audience 
which greets Tagore Thur*day evening October 
26th 

In response to insistent demands to 
know more about Tagore, talks and 
addresses were given by a number of 
faculty men The present writer was one 
of them In bis address on the * Personali 
ty of Tagore” before the University 
students he said in part 

•Tagore is not only a poet of India bntofChno 
Japan Europe and America. He belongs to the 
wnole world He touches the very Inner springs of 
emotion which are common to nil humanity In him 
there is no suggestion of nnger or jealousy He 
never soiled bis pen by writing a hymn of hatred 
He Is a lover of world wide humanity ffe always 
sees fundamental unity in diversity 

To be sure, his works sutler a great deni from 
the painlul process of English translation but even 
so they are not altogether robbed of the glowing 
oetic feeling and the rich, personality of the writer 
nhis lectures, essays poems and dramas there is 
found the authentic voice of the deeper longings of the 
human heart they lead us to the very edge of the 
infinite He deals with eternal tinth— truth which 
burns in our souls nnd transcends the limitations of 
race and time In this respect he may be likened to 
other literary immortals. V«hen we read Hamlet 
we forget that Shakespeare was only an Englishman 
when we read the Dina? Comedy we do not think 
that Dante was an Italian an<l when we study Faast 
28—12 


wc are not warned over the German nationality of 
Goethe The same is true of Cttanjah Rnd Sidhana 
and the r author Tagore. 

He conies as the bearer of a special message He 
may be regarded as one who has consecrated his life 
in uniting the East with the West In the Orient too 
much emphasis is laid upon meditation while in the 
Occident there is too much emphasis upon action 
Tagore preaches and lives a philosophy whose final 
goal is to harmonize the life of action with the life of 
thought. When these two aspects of life are wedded 
together when there is a perfect blending of the 
material with the spiritual then we shall witness the 
begtanmg of a new era the dawn of a happier civili 
sattoo and the ultimate realisation of life itself 
which is immense * 

Rabindranath shuns publicity , it hurts 
his finer instincts and sensibilities He 
seems to feel the same toward newspaper 
men as he would toward mosquitos Of 
the many onerous responsibilities of his 
•jirrvsft t 'Btm.Vtfvj, Mi '14. *15 ’Pasirsfun, 
M A , B Sc , none is more exacting than 
devising means to throw American report- 
ers off the track of the author of Gitavjah 
Being an Englishman, Pearson takes none 
too kindly to the newspapers of this 
country, nnd he frequently has a lively 
time with newspaper sleuths Let one 
instance suffice ns typically illuminating 
It happened at bait Lake City In the 
State of Utah Tagore’s hotel was besieged 
by an army of reporters clamoring for in- 
terview s They were all "turned down ” 
There was one enterprising reporter, how- 
ever, who had a bright idea He tele 
phoned over to the hotel and asked for 
Tagore 

“Hallo 1 Hallo 1 Is this Sir Rabmdra 
Nath Tagore ? ’ 

“Vo , but I am Ins secretary U hat do 
you want 

“I wish to see Tagore right away ” 
“Sorry you can’t see him uow ” 

“I am the British \ ice consul at Salt 
Lake City 1 must see Tagore immediate 
ly on a very important business ” 

Pearson relaxed He cleared his throat 
and said pleasantly, "Oh f well, you can 
come and see Tagore ’ 

The supposed vice consul was taken into 
Tagore’s room * Your lordship,” he 
began with suspicious politeness, “your 

lordship, I wish to ask ” 

That was enough for wiseman Pearson 
“Pardon me,” broke in Pearson, “but 
being a British vice consul you may know 
that a knight is not addressed as your 
lordship Can I help you any ?>’ And he 
did The masquerading reporter was 
promptly helped out of the room. 
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It was the intention of the University to trace of the Why sir 1 ’ and the * No 
give a reception or a dinner in honor of Sir’ and the Yon don t see yonr way 
Rabindranath But when it was discovered through that question sir 1 and the \on 
that he preferred not to have such an enter talk the language of ignorance sirl of 
tamment the plan was dropped Tagore the dictionary of Samuel Johnson Tagore 
does not like to wear himself out socially talks with you rather than at you He is 
He has so much to do ’ He has such a stre not given over to sermonizing His voice 
nuous schedule to go through everyday! is low and musical his smile gentle and 
A formal dinner or reception he Confided sweet And his eyes— they are sad and 
to me is the surest way to kill me I penetrating 

cant stand the strain He was pleased Tagore looks like a prophet, or as the 
however to accept my invitation to a Americans would have it, he has a Alessia 
quiet dinner in his hotel room me appearance Indeed there are a few 

He is a vegetarian He likes ice cream orthodox Christians m this country who 

and his only drink is water and milk even imagine that he received his inspire 

Tagore is a very small eater tion for Gitan/ah from Davids Psalms in 

During the meal time we talked of tbeBible To this be gate a decisive reply 

Shantimketan Asrama the rush of Arne at Chicago last week that will not be soon 

rican life Indian students and \edantic forgotten The Bible I have never read 
Swarms in the United States What did remarked Tagore I tr ed to read it 
he think of Americans? That is what I The first two books I tried They were so 
wras curious about and that is what I —so— violent 1 could not I have heard 
a9ked I think he replied with engaging that the Psalms are beautiful I must 
frankness your Americans live on the read them some day 
surface They do not think deeply Tagore is now on a lecture tour in the 

His comments on American universities United States for the purpose of raising 
showed keen philosophical penetration funds to carry on the work of his school 
they indicated that he had already formed a* Bolpur Hie tour opened on the Pacific 
a sound judgment of the state of learning coast in September nnd will terminate on 
in this country When le was told how Apnl first r He has sold Ins time to the 
ever that the State University of Iowa Pond^^Lfccum Bureau under whose 
spends three million rupees a year he >waspices he is booked to lecture The 
looked a shade incredulous Is that so subjects of his nddresses are The Cult of 
lie asked m an undertone Nationalism Second Birth ’ The 

Vpparcntly he cares precious l><Te for World of lersonnhty My School at 
his title of English knighthood and the Shantimketan Whit is art ’ He is 
degree of doctorate IndeedfTie seems to shot by the bureau from town to town city 
regard them with half amusement Out tocityl ke a cannon ball And the distances 
of deference to his retiring habit l had in America are greater than those of Africa 
ordered the dinner to be served in his Tagore has hardly any breathing spell 
1 vmg room instca 1 of in the usual dining At times he looks tired and worn out and 
* hall The hotel management fearing that may even say I ain homesick for Shanti 
he was Sick sent words of regret Oh n ketnn but he is getting along finely 
tell them not to worry over that * Doctor He has a working philosophy that com 
Tagore directed his private secretary to bmes the rugged zeal of Luther the invin 
reply And then looking at me out of the able optimism of Napoleon and the 
corner of his eye he said laughingly We unconquerable will of Bismarck 
ourselves are two doctors What are we Three jears ago w hen he first came to 
good for Doctor Bose tf we cant take these shores some of h s influential Amen 
care of the sick * can fnends volunteered to raise funds for 

All through the dinner his manner was his school but be declined the offer He 
quiet modest nnd utterly unconscious was too patriotic too proud to take help 
Magnetic tingling with genius 1 e dares to outs de of India In a recent letter to me 
1 v* and laugh He is a thoroughly human Tagore said that he had outgrown his 
person a dearly loving man It >s n patriotic pnde IIu words are worth 
pleasure to hear him talk He has no ges appending In our country the man who 
tare* nnd speaks slowly and deliberately devotes himself to realize his spiritual 
In tus conversation there is not anr oneness with nil does not shrink to claim 
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his help from all men ; because it amounts 
to a tacit avowal that he belongs to man- 
kind at large. My institution at Bolpur 
will accept food from all men and thus 
renounce its caste for good.” 

Tagore’s address at Iowa was one of 
radiant intelligence ; it will easily be 
remembered as one of the very highest 
intellectual feats of tbe university year. 
His long wavy hair # curling about his 
shoulders, his soft gray beard flowing over 
his breast, his benign face, and bis dust- 
colored voluminous robe caught the imagi* 
nation ot the audience from the first. He 
made a superb figure of quiet dignity. And 
it seemed to me that as this Hindu stood 
there before his Christian audience with 
uplifted hand he looked the veritable 

f iicture of one of their saints of old. A 
ady who had been to the Passion Play ot 
Obermmergau told me that in his noble 
gentle dignity, ia his generous outburst of 
righteous indignation, and in his consum- 
ing fire of religious, ardor, Rabindranath 
Tagore came nearer resembling the spirit 
of Christ than did Anton Lang who thrice, 
portrayed the role of Chriatus. 

The subject of his discussion was the 
"Cult of Nationalism.” To say that he 
treated it in a masterly manner is to say 
v little. As nearly as 1 can remember his 
thoughts were these : Western nationalism 
is a perfected mechanical device for the 
promotion of material success and welfare 
of those persons' composing the nation. 
It puts forth its tentacles into other people 
who are of “no nation,” such as the 
Chinese and ‘the 'Indian, and sucks their 
hearts dry. This nationalism is the pro- 
cess of turning a whole people to self- 
interest and selfishness. He characterized 
the Western nation' as a _ creation of 
commerce and finance. Europe and 
America in their wild striving for commer- 
cial power and prestige have lost sight of 
the individual. * 

The West lives in an atmosphere of fear 
and greed and panic, owing to the preying 
of one nation^ upon another for material 
wealth. Its civilization is carnivorous and 
and cannibalistic, feeding upon the blood 
of weaker nations. Its one idea is to 
thwart all greatness outside its own 
boundaries. Never before was such a sight 
of the wholesale feeding of God's creature. . 
Never before such . terrible jealoasies, ’ 
betrayal of trusts, lies ; and all this is 
.called patriotism, whose creed is politics. 


Tagore answered the argument that 
only the Western people, -where nationality 
was strong, had progressed, by differentiat- 
ing between two kinds of progress j that 
which seeks to attain a definite material 
end, and that which is acontinual growth, 
without end. The former was \Yestern 
progress ; tbe latter the progress of the 
Hast. 

The organized political and economic 
civilization of the West obliterates true 
humanity. It is aggressive ; it is mechani- 
cal. It has no soul under its jacket. The 
cult ot nationalism is keeping India under 
foreign domination, is taking her customs 
and her ancient wisdom, and is engulfing 
her in ocean of modern inhumanity, in 
which she must writhe and suffer, while 
□o help is at hand. 

He pleaded for an abandonment of mate- 
rialistic aims and materialistic ideals, and 
a return to a mode, of thinking in which 
the individual and his well-being should be 
the chief consideration. 

He also spoke on the subject of simpli- 
city, comparing the perpetual hurry and 
worry of Western life with that of India. 
The simple life, simple without fruitless 
and racking strife for material goods and 
the empty satisfaction of possession, he up- 
held as ideal. “Simplicity in everything 
has characterized India,” he asserted. “We 
are not mere philosophical abstractions, 
we are men with certain sensibilities. 
There is much to be learned by the Western 
nations through a study of Indian life and 
ideals.” 

The people in Europe and America are 
in a state of continual strife. There is no 
place for rest or peace of mind, or that 
meditative relief which in India we feel to 
be heeded for the health of our spirits. 

The present war, he said, is the self-des-’ 
traction of the machine of nationalism. 
The European war is a retribution, the in- 
evitable conclusion of organized national- ' 
ism. i ' 

The cult of modern nationalism is also a 
cult of self- worship. “We may find It con- 
venient to forget truth, but truth does not 
forget us. It is, however, well to remem- 
ber that humanity consists of other people - ' 
than ourselves.” The principle of barbar- 
ism is isolation ; but the principle of civili- 
zation is unity. The speaker looked for- 
ward to the time when there should be a 
federation of all nations, a universal 
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brotherhood of min, nnd a true worship 
of God in men's hearts 

After the lecture the poet read three of 
his verses in English prose which related to 
the subject of nationalism Rabindranath, 
like Alfred Tennyson, has the rare gift of 
“interpreting by reading the deeper mean- 
ings of po try ’ Under the spell of his 
melodious voice people fairly sit on the 
edge of their chairs 

The address was a literary jen el It did 
not lose in force although he read it from 
manuscript Tagore knew how to pull out 
the soft stops on the organ, but he did not 
He evaded nothing, compromised nothing, 
softened nothing He spoke straight from 
hi3 shoulder, and his utterance at times fell 
like shrapnel Yet he was warmly ap 
plauded How could he inspire such a res- 
ponse ? That is bard to say Perhaps the 
soul gripping quality of the message that 
he brought accounts for it 

Many were the comments that reached 
my ears on the Tagore lecture “I thought 
that the Hindus were a bunch of people,” 
a slangy undergraduate was overheard to 
remark, ‘ w ho needed to be taught , but 


now come9 a Hindu who cm really teach 
us Americans For the love of Mike 1 
Doesn’t that beat all I” I also heard a 
distinguished professor of the University 
say that parts of Tagore's address were 
so eleiated in moral tone ns to "make him 
think of Emerson, so poetic in thonght 
that they reminded him of Shakespeare, 
nnd so impressive m spiritual fervor as to 
give him the uplift qf the Bible 

When I helped him into the Pullman Car 
at the station that night I thought of him 
ns a personification of the \edic spin t of 
Hindustan No sentiment seems to com- 
mand his life so completely as loyalty to 
Indian ideals This loyalty is no mere aca. 
detnic formuli, no po«e, but a reality It 
is with him something vivid, tangible ; it 
■9 something alive, practical, fit to live 
and work for “l ahall be born in India 
again and ngun ” remarked Tagore with 
a smile 6f pride lighting up his face "With 
all her poverty, misery and wretchedness,^, 
love India best " 

November, 1916 
USA 


GLEANINGS 


Buildings Moved by Water 

Bu ldings have been moved from the Panama 
Paci6c Espos lion site to permanent locations in 
surrounding countries by loading them on barges 

A while pine bungalow bait by the 1\ red Red 
River &- McCloud Lumber Company at an approxi 
mate cost of $ 18 000 nil one of the first to be 
moved in that way It took a week to move the 1 onse 
from the aoulh gardens of the Exposition to the 
yacht harbor— a distance of less than 1 m le — For 
tin isfer to the barge 

’•aadiC.iv on. • t .-.hr os-d- fSctd t , nmn^to tbe 

r'w and fall of the ti le ub*c i is about 0 feet at that 
po at ard necessitate 1 qmck work on the part of tbe 
movers to prevent damage to the ICO ton structure 
as it left 4 he shore Uter it was loaded the I r » mile 
journey across the bat to Santa \ enetia a suburb or 
ban Rafael nil made in nbout s x hours The largest 
and heaviest s'rneture moied was the Ob o Building 
which is 112 E feet long 80 feet w de and 43 feet 
high. in estimated neig it is npprrxi nately 1000 
tons Two GOO ton larges were placed on ways so 

that they 1 were entirely o it of water at low tide an 1 

the ho H ng was moved onto the n They floated 
T at high tide Owing to the choppy sea bevornl 


tbe Marina the barges were moored to tbe transport 
dock near bv until the following morning «cd then 
towed nbout thirty two m Ies down tbe bay to San 
Carlos. Tbe building wlU be used as a home for tbe 
Peninsula Country Club Tbe George Washington 
home and tbe Wisconsin Building are to be moved in 
the some manoer —Tbe Literary Digest 


To Detect Left Handedness 
An Instrument to ascertain whether a child shocTd 
use the x gbt or left hand had been devised by 1 rof 
\\ Franklin Jones bead of the Department of i.dnca 
*i<u\.'o.thr-lbuvfrs-t^.nf.SivjUb. niahnlA. TAjv-lrwwt 
a form of brncln imeter (arm meter) mar be used 
even with new born infants The child should be 
taught to nse the arm having tbe longer ulna, it 
seems and in OG casts out of 100 the ulna is longer , 
■ntbe right arm Professor Jones has come to the 
conclusion that th s knowledge is highly important, 
and should be obtained as early ns possible 

The moment we contemplate the eftect of trans- 
ference says Professor Jones that is, teaching a 
left handed child to nse the right hand— we must first 
ascertain the efl et upon the speech connection which 
is greatly dependent upon the arms Tbe fact that . 
1 have found a larger number of feeble minded indivi 
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T his house was morel from Winthrop O u of the Panama Pacific Exposition buildings being moved 

to Point of Pine* Mass lo wife* to a new Setting hr n ater A number of the Exposition 

in three hour* strnctute* are be ng transplanted in this manner 


BLILDINGS THAT GO DOWN 



Measurmg for right or left bandedne«s 


dual* and slntterefs than statistics would lead one 
to expect among the thousands of children I hare 
examined causes rue to fear any transfer from one 
arm to the other ’ Out of 10 000 brachiometer tests 
'Professor Jones discovered that +1? children were 
born left handed while •) S33 w ere born right handed , 
* per cent, of the nc are left hand d while J6 per 


TO THESE VON SHIPS. 

Cent ore right handed Oat of 117 born left handers 
four are shifted by accident— 1 per cent of all left 
handers are stilted by deliberate interference One 
Person m twenty five is using the minor arm It is 
casv to return the individual to his birtbngbt so fat 
as the arms are concerned he declares A little 
practise will be amply sufficient to develop shill in the 
Unn which Nature intended to be used and what 
Aature intend*, in the case of left or right banded 
Hess should be followed to the letter In making 
his determination Professor Jones rel es to a great 
extent upon hs measurement of the ‘nlna plus ‘ The 
arm for which this measurement is greatest is the 
arm which the eh Id should be taught to use The 
ntnaplas is the length of the ulna one of the bones 
in the forearm— plus the length of the band to the 
middle of the knuckle This measure is used because 
»t is more easily determined than the length of the 
Ulna alone —The Literary D gest. 

The History of a Failure that wai Great 

DR. BOSE'o REMINISCENCES 

At the invitation of the President and the 
Committee of the Industrial Exhibition Dr Bose gave 
« lecture on tfie file of fits fkt&er tie fate fffiagaian 
Chunder Bose who founded the Exhibition at hand 
Pore, where he was the Snb-Divisional Officer fifty 
Jtars ago Iu the course of his address he 
Said 

It is the obvious the insistant, the blatant that 
often blinds us to the essential And in solving the 
mystery that underlies life the enlightenment will 
come not by the studv of the complex man but 
through the simpler plant It is the unsuspected forces, 
hidden to the eyes of men —the forces imprisoned ia 
the soil and the stimuli of alternating flash of light 
and the glooming* i i darkness — these and many 
Others will be ‘ found to maintain the ceaseless 
Activity which we know as the fullness of throbbing 
bfe 

TLis is 1 lie wise true of the congeries of life whieh 
tic call a society or a nation The energy which 
moves this great roa«s in ceaseless effort to realise 
spme common aspiration often has its origin in the 
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unknown solitude? of a village life And thus tbe 
hUtory of sorn* efforts now forgotten which 
emanated from Paridpore may be found not 
unconnected with others with which India is now 
meeting her problems to-day How did these problems 
first dawn in the minds of some men who forecast 
themselves by half a century ? How fared their hopes 
how did their dreams become buried in oblivion ? 
Where lie* the secret of that potency which makes 
certain efforts apparently doomed to failure rise 
renewed from beneath the smouldering ashes ? Are 
these dead failnres so utterly unrelated to some 

S ;reat success that we may acclaim to day ? When we 
ook deeper we shall find that this is not so, that as 
inevitable as is the sequence of cause nod effect, so 
unrelenting must be tbe sequence of laitare and 
success We shall find that the failure mast be tbe 
antecedent power to lie dormant for the long snbse 
quent dynamic expression in what we call success 
It is then and then only that we shall begin to 
question ourselves, which is the greater of the two, a 
uoble failure or a vulgar success 

As a concrete example, I shall relate tbe history 
Of a noble failure which had Its setting in this little 
comer of the earth. And if some of the audience 
thought that tbe speaker has been blessed with life 
that has been unusually fruitful they will soon realise 
that the power and strength that nerved me to meet 
the shocks of life were in reality derived at this very 
place, where 1 witnessed the struggle which over 
powered a lar greater life 

Stimulus or Contact with Westers Ccltcre 
An impulse from the outside reacts on impression 
able bodies, in two different ways depending on 
whether the recipient is inert or futly alive The inert 
is fashioned after the pattern of the impression made 
on it, and this in infinite repetition of one mechanical 
stamp But when an organism is fully alive the 
answering reaction is often of an altogether different 
character to the impinging stimulus Tbe outside 
shocks stir op the organism to answer feebly or to tbe 
utmost in ways as multitudinous aud varied as life 
Itself Bo tbe first impetus of Western education 
impressed itself on some in a dead monotony of 


to regard, were belonging to the depressed classes. 
From these who tilled tbe ground and made the land 
blossom with grren verdure and ripening corn, and 
the sons of the fisher folk, who told stories of tbi 
strange creatures that frequented the unknown dtpUil 
of mighty rivers and stagnant pools, 1 first denret 
the lesson of that which constitutes true manhood 
From them too I drew my love of nature When I 
came home accompanied by ray comrades 1 found my 
mother waiting for us She was an orthodox Hindu 
yet tbe ‘ nntoucbablcness of some of ray school 
fellows did not produce any misgivings in her Shr 
welcomed aod fed all these as her own children , for il 
Is only true of the mother heart to go ont and enfold 
in her protecting care all those who needed succour 
and a mother s affection 1 now realise the object of 


.t the in 


it plastic period of ray life te 


tbe vernacular school, where I was to learn my c. _ 
language to think my own thoughts and to receive 
the heritage of our national culture through the 
medium of oar own literature l was thus to consider 
myself one with the people and never to place myself 
In an equivocal position of assumed superiority Thu 
I realised more particularly when later 1 wished to go 
to Europe and to compete for the Indian Civil Service, 
his refusal as regards that particular career wa£ 
absolute 1 was to rule nobody but myself, I wag'to 
be a scholar not au administrator 

Tee History of a Failcrb that was Great ‘ 
There has been some complaint that the experiment 
of metidg Out cut and dried moral texts as a part of 
school routine has not proved to be so effective as 
was expected by their promnigators Tbe moral edu 
cation which we received in our childhood was very 
indirect fend came from listening to stones recited by 
the kathaks on various incidents connected with our 
great epics. Their effect on our minds was very great , 
this may be because our racial memory makes us 
more prone to respond to certain ideals that have 
been impressed on the consciousness of tbe nation 
These early appeals to our emotions have remained 
persistent the only-difference is that what was then 
taken as a narrative of incidents more or less 
historical is noiv realised as eternally true, being an 
allegory of thesaendmg straggle of the bumna soul 
in Its choice between what is material and that other 
something rhlch transcends it. The only pictures 
nowmm.itudyarea few frescoes done lor me by 

,»Nath Tagore and Nanda Lai Bose Tbe 

first freso represents Her, who u the Snstainer of the 
UmversY She stands pedeitalled on the lotus of oor 
for evolving modes of heart /he world was at peace .but a change has 

* - come ^dSoe under whose l rit of Compassion we had 

been votseted so long suddenly flings us to the world 
ofcrtflict Our great epic the Mahabharata, deals 
W!t ton great conflict, and the few frescoes delineate . 
soft ot the fundamental incidents The coming of the 

rllcord 13 sinnalleit liv th. mil. j u. 


Station of things Western , while in others 

awakened all that was greatest in the national 
memory J It is the release of some giant force which 
lay for long time dormant My father was one of the 
earliest to receive the impetus characteristic of the AOaninor?! 
modern epoch as derived from tbe West. And in Jus " 

case it came to pass that the stimulus evoked the lat 
wt potentialities of his race for evolving modes 
expression demanded by tbe period of transition 
which be was placed They found expression in great 
constructive work, in the restoration of quiet amidst 
disorder, in the earfest effort to spread education both 
among men and women, in question* of social welfare 
■In .lndn.steialjtfljitte-.nl the establishment of yieqole ■ 

bank antfin the foundation of industrial and technical — - r - . ... 

schools And behind all these efforts lay a burning * “°stue arrays are set in motion the „ .. 

love for his country and its noblec traditions /Kaurava armaments meeting m shock of battle the 

Matters Edpcatiovau / V, ‘ h * Iead «- and Kritho » 

'■ , In educational matters he had very definite idea Aijaoa had flung down h a earthlr weanon* Gandlfa 

wWh is now becoming more fully appreciate* It was then that the eternal , 

English schools Were at that time not only regardd aod spirit was decided The n,w ri«n,l show* 

ns the only efficient medium fir instruction Whileay the outward or the mst.r.fi J 

father’s subordinates sent their children to the En>wh Behind n foreground of waving tlK 

schools intended for gentle folks, I was sent tytbe battle field of 1!umksh/i«t„K ff flagS ' 8t ?lfX 

vernacular school where my comrades were hrdy dad mournmJ ^ W K 


djeord is signalled by the rattle of -dice Jhofsm Jjv 
.- 5- p *'! n at . “ ake being the crown 
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lag the fruits of his victory setting .out on h s last 
Jonrney la front of bitn 1 es the vast and sombre 
plain and mountain peaks faintly visible by gleams 
of unearthly light, nnlocatised but plaviog here and 
there His wife and bis brothers had fallen behind 
and dropped one by one There is to be no human 
lompanion in his last journey The only thing that 
stood by him and from which he had never been 
really separated is Dharma or the Spirit of Righte 
Onsness. « 

Life of Actiov 

Faridpur at that time enjoyed a notoriety of being 
the stronghold of desperate characters docoits by 
land and water My tather had captured smglebaod _ 
ed one of the prio ipal leaders whom he senten ed to 
along terra of imprisonment After release he came to 
ray father and demanded some new occupation, s nee 
th- particular vocation in vihi h he had specialised 
was now rendered impossible My father took the 
unusual course to employ him as tny special attend 
ant to carry me a child of four on his back to 
the distant village school. No nurse could be 
tenderer than this ex leader of lawless men whose 
Profession had been to deal out wounds and deaths. 
He had accepted a life of peace but he could not al 
together wipe out his old memories He used to fill 
my infant mind with the stones of his bold adven 
tares the numerous fights tn which he had taken 
part the death of Jus companions and his hair breadth 
escapes Nemerous were the decorations he bore The 
most conspicuous was an ogly mark on h a breast left 
by an arrow and n hole on tne thigh caused by a spear 
thrust The trust impos-d on this maraoder proved to 
be not altogether ill placed for once in a river journey 
we were pursued by several long boats filled with 
armed dacoits When these boats came too near for 
us to effect an escape the erstwhite dacoit leader my 
attendant stood up and gave a peculiar cry which 
was evidently understood. For the pursuing boats 
vanished at tbe signal 

iNDCsraiiL Effobts. 

1 come now to another period of his 1 fe fifty 
years from now when he foresaw the economic 
danger that threatened his country This Agrtcul 
taral and Industrial Exhib non was one of the first 
means be thought of to aver the threatened danger 
Here also he attempted to bring together other 
f activities Even ng entertainments were given by the 
performance of Jatras ” which have been the expres- 
f on of our national drama and which have constant 
, ]■& enriched our Bengalt literature by the contributions 

village bards and composers. There were athletic 
nouruaments also and display of physical strength 
and endurance He also establ shed here the peoples 
bank which is now in a most flourishing condition 
He established industrial an 1 technical schools and it 
was there that tbe inventive bent of my mind received 
Its first Impetus. I remember the deep impression 
made on tny mind by tbe form of worship rendered 
by the artisans to \ iswakarma God to bit aspect as 
the Great Artificer His bandit was that was mould- 
ing the whole creat on and it seemed that we were 
the Instruments tn his hand through whom he 
Intended to fashion some Great Design 

in practi al agriculture my father was among 
Indians one of tbe first to start a tea industry in 
Assam, now regarded as one of the most flourishing 
He gave pra'ttcallv everything in the starting of some 
''raving Mills, lie stood by this and many other 
efforts tn industrial developments The success of 


which I spoke d d not come till long after— too late 
for him to see it He had come before the country 
was ready, and it happened to him as it must happen 
to all pioneers. Every one of his efforts failed and 
the crash came And a great burden fell on ns which 
was only lifted by onr united efforts just before his 
work here was over 

A failure ? Yes but not ignoble or altogether futile 
Since it was through the witnessing of this struggle 
that the son learned to look on success or failure as 
one to realise that some defeat was greater than 
vetory And if my life in any way proved to be 
froitiul then that came through the realisation of 
this lesson 

To me his life bad been one of blessing and daily 
thanksgiving Nevertheless every one had said that 
he had wrecked his life which was meant for far 
greater th ngs Few realise that out of the skeletons 
of myriad lives have been built vast continents And 
it is on the wreck of a life like his and of many such 
lives that will be bait the Greater India yet to be. 
We do not know why it should be so, but we do 
know that the Earth Mather is hungry far sacrifice 

History of Caste in India and Varnasram 
Dharma 

BYSiaRkHKBISHVAGoPtL BHANDt 2KAB, 

Pn D , LL. D 

During the early portion of the period occupied by 
the composition ot the Rig Veda Samhita two Varnas, 
which word after wards came to signify a caste, are 
alluded to, (1) The Arya \arna t e , Arya colour or 
group of men 12jTbe Dasyu \ aroa, i e , Dasyn colour' 
or group of men Later on there appears a mention 
of lirahma Kshatram and \ isas which indicate three 
occupations viz. *— that of priests, rulers and politic* 
aos and tbe ordinary people. These occupations 
have not yet become her-ditary and anyone cOuld 
assume them in accordance with his own circumstan ' 
ces Devapi who is represented by kaska as belonging 
to the kuru race is mentioned in X, 98, 6 as having 
assumed the fnnctionof a sacificial priest and brought 
down rain The person for whom he acted as pnest 
was his brother Saatanu and since according to 
kaska they belonged to the Korn race, they must 
both be considered to have followed the occupation 
of rulers or politicians This is an instance in which 
a kshatriya may l>e considered for a time to have 
become a brahman a There is a story related in the 
Aitareya Br>hmana that the old Ruhis held a 
sacrificial session on the banks of tbe Sarasvau. 
There was among the sacnficers a .man of the name 
ofK&vasha Ailusha and being a nbn Brahmans of 
a disrespectful character and thus not authorised to 
be a sacrifi~er was driven out to the dry sands that 
he m ght oot drink the water of the Saras vati There 
he became a seer or ft Rtsht and composed a hymn in 
consequeocc of whi U the Sarasrati ran up to him 
and enabled him to quench his thirst. Haviag thus 
composed a hymn he became, non Brahmaua as 
he was a Brahmaua. And there are stones of Visva 
mitra s having been originally a Kshatriya. current 
in the Epic period, kisvamitra and his descendants 
were the an hors of tbe Th rd Book of the Rik 
Samhita and consequently Brahma a as pre-eminently 
There are no plain indications in the Samhita itsaf 
of his haring been once Kshatriya but according to 
a very old tradition current in the tim- of Aitareya 
Brahmana, and ol kaska h- was. The latter in 
explaining tbe expression qy or th- son of 
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luvimltras hymns, IrtJ* 
nt that llastka »*i o vi»g In iU Ah»i eya 
1'rafctnaBa ’Mnahseja It r<pfrKoi^J t« ».•« 
> I !'» •• Ksjsputr* Of 1*1* son of a Mar an I 
bharatatsliab!)* ,, the r .,* t Ittiarau Thus XU 
»»• story seems ti lavs been rrmfntied If a very 
oi l traJ (i o»nl \isra<nitr* having Iwea b/rn a* 
A l.skittly* twcsrae a brahmin* as I a Kohl That 
<<r‘Rin*Uf there were these ( lifts orders and ai 
anybody w*a a) l.Vrty to lilr up may r.l |bea? rbst 
isitol bis tticuittil «***«. thtorders were Is on scote 
cMtr* lu tio-.f h ureter, ibey became hereditary 
and »o on»*fn»ll timmt that order Into whx ft he 
«■*> r.it bora (» cor nt |he lat/sj hjtaa* eil IK* 
Rambus that known as the I arasbasokt* the foar 
casts* Brahmans Psjsnya Naur* nnd Saif* arv 
distinctly mrnUoord Tbe tm three l> lone t«t the 
Aryan stock and the Uit it dearly distingukhed 
frown It hat already been mcolioard that when 
the Aryans inrailrJ (nli* they met with hordes ef 
Indlgtoous tritws to whom fhtt rare the general 
name ofGssytis In tbr course ol time ooc or more 
of these tribes Ixcsmv Incorporated stith the Aryan 
society and to them was assigned (be funetlao of 
medal service 1 rotxHr one of the main trib** was 
callel by the name ofhudra sod that teem acipiire-1 
a comprrbensltt sense so *s to reader It applicable to 
*11 non Aryan tribes 

flat though these orders bad become hereditary 
an I acquired to that extent Che nature of outre 
stUI commenashtf and conaubloca between the 
members of a certain grunp whl b are the essential 
ehara-tcruticsofa caste at the prrsentd.tr dil oot 
esiat f »r a Ion* time The epics are full nr instances 
In which Prahumnas timed with kthatrfyn* aod 
\ aiiya* and la aorae cases with Rodra* alsx And 
the members of a caite were allowed to marry wires 
from the lower ones la addition to one from tbelr 
own 8och nmmagr* are cafed Anatom* marriages 
I r , irinrtlaRn In conformity with the established 
gradation of ra»t<*. Afarrlsgrsfo the reverse order, 
I r<« of a woman of a superior caste with a man of an 
Inferior one were prohibited by law bat still were la 
practice The Authors of Dbaroiasutras and the 
metrical limitis give the names of the mixed ca*trs 
formed by these two llnde of marriage*. Among 
the names mentioned by tbrm are such ones as 
\ alJtblka and Magndh* which are dearly names 
derived ftotn the local ty la which the people belong 
log to the Castes originally bred It. these were 
considered as separate castes only because they lirrd 
la tbr produces of \ideh* »ad Magadhn ana were 
thus Isolated from the rrst just as the \ adnagan and 
\ ixnagari have become separate castes In conseriueoce 
of the locality to which they belonged Cbaudalas and 
bisbndas are alto mentioned among th- mixed castes 
and were c nde oily aboriginal tribes The authors 
ofthe Dharroasutrns finding a numb»r of castts 
jireTalent la Hindu Society endeavoured to account 
lor them by the theory of the mixed marriages we 
hare mentioned Probably a few eaitea were formed 
by such marriages} bat it has been out mental 
practice to f >rm a theory based upon the instances 
tailing within onr ordinary observation and extending 
that theory to other Instances olso.ia which the origin 
Is unknown Rut the enumeration of these mixed castes 
shows us this at least that there were some which 
Owed their origin to mixed marriages , that there 
were others due to the difference of locality and still 
others Which properly were original races I) (Terence 
Of race has been a very fruitful cause of the difference 
ol castes hot only did the aborgmal races form 


•o enaay IbJrpfnJeof eiutfa, Jot tl ett wrfc other 
fares aUx who male in^jsxms ini i tt» country ke 
I ist no; limes and swr*le 1 the noinSet' Tlir V*»*euis 
or tts-iutaa <ir«Vs male tbetr at praraue* »a the 
cootftrr. a few reuturi-s Wire Cuttst ond wm 
I itowrd Islet on I jr bakas Though tl cse bihl 
Jsrge pimius id the c«jantfy, they cfileinl It At 
cm jur»or* and snualne-l tbnr as rulers \\i rn ihty 
fist powrr they wtrt tnibsUy atworUnf <n tfce 
rutting caste* 1 ray fate rjrnhtn * CJioay of 
Persian pileslt callel Magi «li > I fought *t « worship 
olUibira ir (be sia Ur Mbs country ah »ot J)Q-&r) 
A I> 1 hrse arc l»i*n to banskut l/feialurr a« 
Magss and are cousidrirf a* Utabmxctt The 
JJ»r« llralimaut csist as an kndrjien lent caste is 
Itjjixjiaua an 1 clstwbrrr tn .boMhetn full* to Ibi* 
day l'ui fm n abjuuhe trsl c*atuiy after Cbnst 
to ab>ut the sixth large bordts of tribes of the 
name ol Abtdrss an ICuiJaras « 0 trj the roualiy 

and settled In It Tb* Athiraa oecupiej the cuBctry 
from the cast ol the I unjali to about Mathura and 
southwards to Kathiawat and kookan The 
(tarjsras f II ,wed alrrrward* They fame by way of 
the Punjab i > a province of which they gave ibo* 
name n >* known at Oujrat Thro they entrred 
lisjputana aod I >un-1r J a kingdom at kanoj whh^^j. 
subsisted fjr a few reoluru* Rabsnjuently /Char 
turned to south an I estnll ibcd a klr„d ml m northern 
t.uiret at Anubilpstlaaa an! gave the nAiae of 
Oojral I i the oil pronn-e ol fata whhltflc aim 
h rids The AbSiras an] 0 njaras firmed separate 
castes *nl we have at ti csent \bhira and trurjara 
grtdsmitls Abhlra anj tiurjara carpentrra and even 
Abhira and (lurjars Rrahmsoaa kntcr on ca ne also 
a arnn I birdr of lluns called ta baaskrlt Uucss. 
These llnaat arem to hsre f srair I a caste an I there 
arc s me pt ji le io the Punjab whasc UotrA is known 
by the name of liana In addition to these three causes 
tb*re were others nls i wbxh coutnbutcrl to the multi 
plicati in ol canes V» c hare epigrapbu evidence that 
there wete in the cnrfyctoturin ol the Christian era 
it n jmlier Cif trade go Id* surb ns Tsilikastrol or the 
guild of 1 men XI al knsreoi or the guild of gardeners 
which had their own constitution This enabled 
them to receive in permanent deposit sums of money 
the Interest ol wbirh was to be devoted for the 
benefit nl Jlu I Ihist men licauts. Guilds such as these 
Iveame exclusive ra*les jn the ennrse of time Then 
arose a nw<nl*r of religious sect* wbi h too hardened 

into castes eventually Rut the most fruitful source 
for the saultiplicatl »o ol castes was the number of 
persons who were eafleJ Vratyas. Time whose 
upaunyana ceremony was nm performed at 
tune fxrscrpied or not nt all srere called \ ratyas 
Ml ronmmnicatioa with tbeui was prohibited. In 
general terms it may U stated that those 
i totaled the Prahmaoii. ordinnorcs were exenmaiuof- ' 
cated and forme 1 separate Mites. Thu principle 
ol excommunication Went on lie 114 largely resorted tt» 
in later times even when there iras a slight departn"t 
from the ordinary usages ol castes 1 rou) the opera , 
tlon of all these causes the number of castes has now 
swollen to more than abuot 100J and the Hind# 
population of India 11 notv divided into so man? 
distinct communities differing in manners nod custom* 
an 1 often hostile to each other 

The germs ol the caste system existed among tbf 
vatioatol the nett There were no inter icarr«t«* 
between the Patricians and the lleblans of ncoe 1 ** 
Home for a long time and there vie re traces eft* 
amongst the (.reels German* and Russians of th* 
same prohibition nod of not eating together 
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these traces disappeared m the course of time amouj* 
those nations, while they have had a luxuriant 
growth in Todta until they have developed into a 
mighty and extensive banian tree casting the darlc 
shadow of its branches over every province, citv and 
village of India, and what is the reason 1 This is 
whnr M Senart a French scholar who has written 
an essay on 'caste' says on the subject 'The growth 
of strong political and national feelings constantly 
tended in the west to weaken and at last succeeded 
id removing these (caste! restrictions ’ He saggests 
that absence of su-h fetlmgs tn India may be one 
reason why the disabilities have not also th-re been 
gradually softened away Softened away, indeed ' 
There is no talk here of caste restrictions softening 
away j they bare instead hardened into a rock to a 
manner to challenge the skill and power ol the great 
est athlete among ns to break it. hot only have 
political and national feelings not grown am mg us 
but whatever rudiments of thos* feelings existed at 
and before the time of Buddha have on the contrary 
softened away and now there is no trace of them 
But we have received an Luglish education, and 
European ideas have been grafted on our minds and 
they are filled with new national aspirations As a 
result of the ternble war that is now being waged «n 
Europe there is a hope that some of these aspirations 
will be realized and the ana of the Bnttsh Govern 
ment will be to make India a friend of the Empire 
and not a trusted dependent. To become the friend 
of the Empire, India must be one and one hearted 
and this can only be effected by the obliteration of 
caste distinctions among the Hindus and a good 
understanding between them and the Maboraedans 
Our efforts therefore must now be directed towards 
achieving such h result 

{Part of the address delivered by Sir R.G Bhandar 
khr as President of the Aryan Brotherhood Con 
ference J 

Post war Reforms 

Demand of United India. 

The following i> the scheme of Post War Reforms 
prepared and adopted by the Congress and the Mos 
lero League. 

I— Pkoainclal Legislator Council. 

i Provincial Legislative Councils shall consist of 
four fifths elected and of one fifth nominated mem 
hers. 

' t Their strength shall be -not less than 12 j mem 
hers id the major provinces, and from 301075 in the 
minor provinces 

3 The members of Councils should be elected 
directly by people an as broad a franchise »s possible 

4 Adequate provision should be made for the 
representation of important minorities by election, and 
that the Mahotnedans should be represented through 
special electorates on the Provincial Legislative Coun 
cils 

Provided that Mahotnedans shall not participate in 
any of the other elections to the Legislative Councils 

$ The head of the Provincial Government should 
not be the President of the Legislate e Council but 
the Council should hate the r ght of electing its 
President. 

6. The right of asking supplementary questions 
should not be restricted to the member potting the 
original question but should be allowed to be exercts 
ed by any other member 
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7 (t) Evcep* customs, post telegraph, mint, 
salt, opium, rail vays, army and nary, and tributes 
from Indian States, all other sources of revenue 
should be provincial 

(b) There should be no divided heads of revenue. 
The Government of India should be provided with 
fixed contributions from the Provincial Got ernmenis, 
such fixed contributions being liable to revision when 
extraordinary md unforeseen contingencies render such 
revision neces.ary 

{ c ) The Provincial Council should have full 
authority d-al with all matter. affecting the internal 
administration of the provi ice including the power to 
raise loins, to impo e and alter tax ttion, and to vote • 
on the Budget All items of expenditure, and alt pro 
postls concerning ways and mean, for raising the 
necessary revenue, should be embod ed in Bills and 
submitted to the Provincial Council for adoption 

(dj Resol itions on all matters within the purview 
of the Provincial Government should be allowed for 
discussion in accordance with rules made in that be 
half by the Council itself 

(e) A resolution passed by the Legislative Council 
shall be binding on the Executive Government, unless 
vetoed by the Governor m Council, provided however 
that \f the resolution is again passed by the Conned 
after an interval of not less than oue year, it must ba 
given effect to 

(f) A motion for adjournment may be brought 
forward for the discussion of a definite matter of 
urgent public importance if supported by not less than 
one eighth of the members present 

8 Any special meeting of the Council may be 
summoned on a requisition by not less than one-eighth 
of the members 

9 A Bdl other than a Money Bill, may be m 
troduced in Council in accordance with the rules made 
in that behalf by the Council itself and the consent of 
the Government should not be required therefor 

id. AJJ Bills passed by Provincial Legislatures 
jball have to receive the assent ol the Governor before 
they become law, but may be vetoed by the Governor 
General 

11 The term of office of the members shall be five 
years 

ll —P rovincial Governments 

1 The bead of every Provincial Government shall 
be a Governor who shall not ord narity ibelongtothe 
Indian Civil Service or any of the permanent services 

2 There shall be in every Province an Executive 
Council which, with the Governor, shall constitute the 
Executive Gov eminent of the Prov trice 

3 Members of the Indian Civil Service sh„I! not 
ordmatily be appo uted to the Executive Councils 

4 Not less than one half of the members of Exe 
cutive Council shall consul of Indians to be elected 
by the elected members of me Provincial Legislative 
Council 

5 Tbe term of office of the members shall be five 
years 

III — Imperial Legislative Col noil 

t The strength of the Imperial Legislative Council 
shall be 150. 

2 Four- fifths cf be members shall be elected, 

3. The franchise for the Imperial Legislative 
Council should be widened as far as possible on the 
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lines of the present electorates and the elected mem 
bers of the Provincial Legislative Councils should also 
form an electorate for the return of Me nbers to the 
Imperial Legislat ve Council 

5 The Pres dent of the Council shall be elected 
by the Council itself 

6 The right of asking supplementary questions 
shall not be restricted to the member potting the 
original question but should be allowed to be exercised 
by any other member 

7 Any special meeting of the Council maybe 
summoned on a req usi non by not less than one-e ghth 
of the members 

8 A Bill, other than a Money Bill, may be in* 
trod need in Council in accordance with rules made in 
that behalf by the Council itself, and the consent of the 
Executive Government should not be required there 
for 

9 All B Us passed bv the Council shall base to re 
ceive the assent of the Governor General before they 
become law 

io. All financial proposals relating to sources of 
income and items of expenditure shall be embodied in 
Lills fjvery such BiU and the Budget as a whole 
shall be submitted for the vote of the Imperial Ltg» 
lative Council 

ii Thp term of office of members shall be five 
years 

t2 The matters mentioned herembelow shall be 
exclusively under the control of the Imperial Legists 
live Council 

fa) Matters in regard to which uniform legislation 
for the whole of India is desirable 

(b) Provincial legislation is to far as it may affect 
Inter provincial fiscal relations 

(c) Questions affecting purely Imperial Rercoae, 
excepting tribute* from Indian States 

(d) Questions offectiog purely Imperial expenditure 
except that no resolution of the Imperial Legislative 
Council shall be binding on the Governor General in 
Council in respect df military changes for the defence 
of the country 

(t) The right of revising Indian tariffs and cus- 
toms-daties of imposing altering or removing any 
tax or ccss mod tying the existing system of currency 
and bashing and granting any aids or bounties to 
any or all deserving and nascent industries of the 
country 

ff) Resolutions on all matters relating to the ad 
ministration of the country os a whole 

(g) A Resolution passed by the Leg slatlve Conned 
should be binding on the Executive Government on- 
levs vetoed by the Governor General in Council , pro- 
vided however that if the Resolution is again pissed 
by the Conned after an interval of not less than one 
year It muit be given eff t to ' 

fh) A motion for adjournment may be brought 
forward for the discussion of a definite matter of 
nrgeot public importance, if supported by not less 
tbnn one-eighth of the members present. 

13 The Crown may exercise its power of veto , 
in regard to a Dill passed bv a Provincial Legislative 
Council or by the Imperial Legislative Conm.il mthia 
twelve months from the date on which it Is pasted. 


aad the Bill shall cease to have tffect as from the date 
on which the fact of such veto is made known to the j 
Legislative Council concerned 

14 The Imperial Legislative Conned shall hare no 
power to interfere with the Government of India’s 
direction of the military affairs and the foreign poll 
tical relations of India, including the declaration of 
war, the making of peace and the entering into 
treaties 

IV —The Gotkknuevt of Isdia. 

1 The Governor-General of India will be tbs bead 
of the Government of India. 

2 He Will have an executive Co unci!, half of whom 
shall be Indians 

3 The Indian members shonld be elected by the 
elected members of the Imperial Legislative Conned 

4 Members ol the Indian Civil Service shall not 
ordinarily be appointed to the Executive Conned of 
the Governor General. 

5 The power of making all Appointments in the 
Imperial Civil Services shall vest in the Government of 
India due regard being paid to existing interests, 
subject to any laws that may be made by the Impe- 
rial Legislative Council 

6 The Government of India ahall not ordinarily-' 
interfere in the local affairs of a province, and powers 
Dot specifically given to a Provincial Government, 
shall be deemed to be vested in the former The 
authority of the Government of India will ordinarily 
be limited to general supervision and superintendence 
over the Provincial Governments. 

7 In legislative and administrative matters the 
Government of India shall, as lar as possible, be In- 
dependent of the Secretary ol State 

8 A system of independent audit of the account* 
of the Government of India should be instituted 

\ — Tna SECRmRr of Stvtb k Cow.cn. 

1 The Conned of the Secretary of State for India 
shonld be abolished 

2 The salary of the Secretary of State shonld be 
placed on the British Estimate*. 

3 The Secretary of State shonld, os far possible, 
occupy the same position in relation to the Govern 
reentoflndia as the Secretary of State for the Colo- 
nic* In relation to the Government* of the aelf-govern* 

*4. The Secretary of State for India ahonld be at 
sisted by two Permanent Undersecretaries, one of 
whom should always be no Indian 

M — OrnBB Msttexs 

1 The military nod naval services of hu Majesty, 
both in their commissioned and non-commissioned 
rank* shout I be thrown open to Indians and ade- 
quate provision shoal 1 be made for their selection, 
training and Instruction in India. 

2 Indians shonld be allowed to enlist at voina 

3 Indians should be placed on a looting of equal 
ity in respect of status and rights of citiienship with 
other subjects of his Majesty the King throughout the 

4 The Executive OfEc*r* Io India shall have no 
Judicial powers entrusted to them and the Judiciary in 
every Province ahall be placed aider the highest Court 
ot that Province 
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Mr S H Freemantle in i thoughtful 
and ably written article discusses 

The True Aim of Education 

in the pages of the Educational Review 
for December, 1916 He begins by pointing 
out correctly that ‘‘schooling is not the 
whole of education, and that the science 
of economics is \ery closely concerned with 
the studj of education " 

There are bays who hare been many years at goo<* 
schools but b*ve got 1 ttle good from it aud are m 
capable of any real work. - There are m*n who can 
manage say a large staff and arc inlimatety 
acquainted with not only the nam*s but the hab ts 
and treatment of a larg ranety of plants and yet 
have had I Ule pr nos booling Or take the Tillage 
potter Is he not wonderfully sk Iful and effi ient la 
his own sphere ? It may b* said that a gqod educa 
tion has been of little real s*rrice to th* one nor has 
a defective education b*ea a serious obstacle to the 
other This do*s not m an however that education 
is a failure Education is not a mattec only for 
schools and Umvers ties It inclnd*s all conscious 
human influence brought to bear on th* young add 
no view of education is complete wh ch does not lay 
stress on the responsib lity of parents and older rela 
turns for doing their pact towards the training of 
youth. In India many students come from hom*s 
where there Is litil enhghtenm at and this places a 
special responsibility on the s hools and colleges for 
doing what they can to snpplem-nt the defic encies of 
the home 

What is it that we should wish to give 
our children through education 7 
The answer of son- w It b* th* power to earn th r 
own living and of oth*rs th* power to be useful to 
Hhe community This is the economic ti*w plam and 
(unadorned But I was greaUy struck by a news 
pap*r article I recently saw on the aims of education 
If we are wise ' it said we should wish our children 
to be happy first of all sin*e by real happiness they 
find their greatest success and their greatest useful 
ness And I think there is a great truth in this- And 
the author goes on to tell ns at length what it is that 
makes people happy We need he says, a fa th m 
the very nature of the universe, a b lief that the am 
verse is itself interesting and that it wll not betray 
> any one or any natioa that is interested in it. There 
fore what we should wish in the education ofonr 
sous is that they should be made happy through in 
cessant laterest mit The universe should not be re 
Raided as a place where men labour to grow nch or 
to make thetr country the greatest id the world’ 
’But the bus ness of edu ation is to give to the boy 
through right cipcnence ofl fe and nature the will to 
act rightly in any pen tion in wh ch he may b* 
placed Th*o through his happy industry and 


awakened mtell gence he will be able to hold his own 
m the competition of life and the nation ulsa 

It may be noted here that in Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore’s opinion one of 
the most distinctive features of lus school 
at Bolpur is that the bojs are happy 
there 

How are we to apply these principles 
to the conditions of Indian students 7 


It is obvious that some snbjects in the curnculnm 
are natnrally more interesting than others History 
and Geography and phjs cal science when taught as 
they should be in relation to each other and to the 
world aronad us E onom cs too when applied to 
local conditions literature also both Ind an and 
Engl sh. These are the chief subjects of study fn the 
college. They contribute directly and obvionsly to 
utility and culture and they fulfil the test applied 
But what of the subjects in the schools read ng and 
writing of vernacular reading aud writing of Eng 
lish, and arithmetic These arc the mere mechanism 
of education the keys to unlock wide realms of know 
ledge. Lord Avebury puts it in a homely way when 
he says Reading wnttog arithmetic and grammar 
do not constitute edu atioa any more than a knife 
fork and spoon constitute a d nner It is then as 
m*ans and not as ends m themselves that we should 
regard them 

To the question— should elementary 
education be restricted to the literary 
classes whose aim is to proceed to the 
secondary school 7 — the writer, gives the 
following answer 


1 think that we should make an effort to devise a 
system of education adopted to rural conditions and 
that there is no insuperable d fficulty m doing bo 
For even the 3 R s can be made interesting and there 
fore educative if the methods in use are carefully 
considered and revised in order to interest the class 
aad if the lessons are brought into close touch with 
each other and with rural lile. 

Children 1 ke nothing better than acting as crown 
unpeople They are constantly seen in the villages 
playing at marking ont field boundaries in the sand 
and even constructing miniature terraced fields in 
uneven land Nature study and the establishment of 
school gardens will teach them to interest themselves 
in flowers and vegetables and crops and trees and 
make them more adaptable— more open to new ideas 
and more ready when grown up to adopt any new 
crops and processes recommended by the Agricultural 
Department. Then boys who have acqu red a com 
petent acquaintance w th the 3 Rs the kevs that 
opea th* realms of knowledge sboutd be given all 
possibt* opportunity of using those keys and not 
letting them rust Village libraries should be 
establ shed o casioaal lant-rn lectures on papnlarVi 
subje-ts m ght b* instituted and p-nodical reading* 
of religious and popular books should be t 
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in tht school Village panchayats co op'rative credit 
societies school committees all of which have great 
educative value would meet in the school aud it might 
an ^should b* the centre of cultare for the n*tghboar 

Courses should also as tim*go*s oa be establish 
ed for upp*r primary passed birs by itinerant agri- 
cultural teachers wh i w uld visit central schools 
once a week and give instroetiop in ruilin ntary agn 
cultural sci-Dce 

The writer concluJes by saying 

Neither the individual nor the natipn is benefited 
by a large increase in the facilities for \nglo Vernacu 
lar (mu-called se aud try) edu*ation and that char it 
able and benevolent people who now contribute 
largely to such institutions would be better advised 
if they devoted their available resources to commercial 
enterprises which not only add dire-tly to the wealth 
of the countrv but pro-ide careers for educated m*n 
and employment for the semi educated where by 
congenial work they can keep np and expand their 
interests and lead lives that are both happy and use 
ful to themselves and to the community If on the 
other hand they prefer to devote their spare resources 
to the encouragement of education there >s ample 
scope f>r their generosity in founding scholarships 
for the poor yet brilliant boys who would otherwise 
bare been unable to reach the secondary school and 
college Such boys will soon pass through the in 
troductorr stage and their higher education will be a 
joy to themselves and an economic asset to the 
nation 


The Mysore Social Renew for January 
contains an interesting 

Hutory of the Blotting Paper 

from which we cull the following . 

Blotting paper, a necessity of modern life was 
Unknown a century ago Our anceston wbea they 
wrote a letter sprinkled sand over it to dry the mV,— 
a cumbrous process typ cal of times when deliberation 
was th* keynote of Business bat altogether impos 
sihle in these days of hustle and burry Many" years 
ago there was a Mill at llagbournc not far from 
Wallingford in Berkshire, where paper was made by 
band under the proprietorship of Mr John Slade, a 
direct ancestor of the present proprietor of Snakely 
Mills— High Wycomb-, England — irhub are the 
largest mills In the worll solely employed la the 
manufacture of Blotting Paper One day so ne work 
Wen omitted the essential ingredients of sue, daring 
their manipulations and the result was the oatput ot 
what was regarded as a quantity of watte Tbit 
mistake proved a fortunate one for it led to the most 
important consequences Som- one used a piece of the 
' waste to write unite and found the ink spread ng 
so rapidly astorenlerthe writing illegible S»uch an 
incident would in nine ensea out of ten bare passed 
without special attention but there was evidently at 
llagblufne Mil) a quick brain ready to grasp indut 
trial poss b titles, it was reriis-il that here was an 
opportunity to produ e something of value to the 
romm-reial world aid t > all wh j use! th* p*n The 
result was ‘Sturt- s Ordinal Hind mi Je Blotting 
lUgbourne Mill ceased to prolj-e ordinary piper, 
J its rttoum-s were turned into th* new channel, 
ne novel ankle t »ok the publi-. fio yatoace and 
* bus urn increase! *> rapidlj th St aniline Mill la 


Thomas Bun.h Pord under whose aup’rvisioa the 
output was further extend’d In 18o9 Air Ford 
came to the conjusion that there was an opening for 
ma hine-mi je blotting paper. He purchased Snakely 
Mills and ceasin' t ) make hand made blotting pat 
the michin "-made article oa tbe market It was of 
course cheap*r but all the best characteristics of the 
old hand oro Juce 1 article were retained. Success was 
speedy As the paper b cam* known to the ^station 
ery trad* the demand rose Its high quality never 
varied and Fords Blottings acquired— and have 
never lost— the reputation of being the very finest 
articles of their kind in the world The beautiful 
blotting pap*r now produced at these Mills is the re 
suit of generations of ingenuity and skill solely 
devoted to the perfecting of blotting paper Blotting* 
were originally made uniformly of one shade of pink, 
and the saects were thin Thr prevalent colour arose 
from the fact that rags, from « hieh ordinary paper 
could not b* produced from the Impossibility of 
eliminating the last colour, were ntibsed in this way 
Tbe very latest addition is a bite It blotting that will 
absorb inkmarks without showing them 


Jean Roberta writes interestingly about 
Poetry and Poets of Today 
in East and West for December 

“In early youth,” says the writer, oar 
ardent affection glows for the poems A; 
pulse with their creator’s breath, frestt 
from the poet’s lips " 

We bare lost the first fre.H T.me m 

for poetic flavour. . but it may be that : r me in 
blunting the edge of the 8'° V&E'te that can only 
niveous a discrimination of pnUW ““ rl ~"' T 

be develope 1 by experience and force » P 
We contrast the freshly gatheml fruirt viUh the 
stored del cacies We have ‘he keenness Of act. 
cipatmn . we have gamed a re trcpecL 

The writer roc“ on to say ana quite 
correctly too. that not Gcmus alone domt* 
nates us She is helped by Art. 

There nrrmany-ramds that would never be reached 
by Genius unaccompanied by Art l or it is not 

only the tbought-the inspiration of the Poet-lb*t l 
strike* our minds and swaya our emotions it Is the 
manner also la winch those thoughts take ahape, the 
Duality of the words that clothe them home judge* 
maintain that the true test of poetic value is the 
effect of verse on the emotions, nnd that the sphere 
of poetry * dominion is that of the heart and 
feelings, not of the hea 1 , the realm ol *eoti- 
ment, not of intellect. If they are right, more 
depends {on art than on inspiration! on the 
nay an idea is put forth than on tbe idea itself 
But if this were the only test, the veriest ditty* *o 
etpress-d ns to touch and move popular sensibility, 
vronlJ be of h gber value than the finest thought, 
clothed in the austere diguty of a sonnet, or other 
poetic form uncap Heating to the multtihde It i»i 
however, la lubitxble that a noble thought, wrapped 
in a cumbrous or ill fitting word garment, excite* no 
more attention or interest lhaa a page of heavy 
prose would arouse , While clothed in suitable 
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language, it will pier-e the attention of a world of 
> readers with the force of an electric ctu rent. 

The thought embodied in a poem gives that poem 
-rani, the expression of it sires it distinction Genius, 
in other words, gives it immortality* Art gives it the 
body by which immortality is recognised and proved 
Poetry, to be a true claimant of the name, must 
rtTCal something of the realities that life bolds 
for man and must help to mate him conscious of 
his powers by exciting him to use them All true 
poetry has a Tem of mysticism in it Poetry w also 
prophecy, not necessarily foreseeing bat giving 
insight into those things which remain sealed to the 
oninspircd and to those out of Jnspiratioo s reach 
A troe poet is a prophet, a revealer of secrets. 

The following verses of Robert Lonis 
Stevenson arc powerful because of their 
simplicity. 

“A naked house, a rated moor, 

A shivering pool b*fore the door 
A garden bare of Sowers and fruit 
And poplars at the garden foot . 

Such 19 the place that ( live in, 

Bleak without and bare within *' 

Surety, here \vc have the artist’s power 
of "making a picture.” Let us go on to 
the prophet’s vision .— 

"let shall your ragged moor receive 
The incomparable pomp of eve. 

And the cold glories of the dawn 
Behind your shivering trees be drawn j 
And when the wind from place to place 
Doth the unmoored cloud galleon* chase, 

\ our garden gloom and gleam again 

With leaping sun, with glanc ng ram." • 

The poet’s eyes see over the rim of 
actuality that bounds the artist’s horizon. 
Doth visions arc reat, but only the poet- 
prophet can make plain men see the glory 
suffusing the commonplace. 

Here is one of Masefield’s picture called 
Twilight : 

"Twilight «t ft, and the far wood* are dim, and the 
rook* cry and call. 

Dawn in the valley th* lamp* and the mwt, and a. 
t star above all, 

'•There br the tick, tvh-re they thrcib, is the drone at 
1 aneod, 

J Twilight it !*, and ! travel the road with my friend 


I think of the friends who are dead, who were dear 
long ago in the oast. 

Beautiful friends who are dead, though I know that 
death cannot last ; 

Friends with the beautiful eyes that the dost has 
defiled. 

Beautiful souls that were gentle when l was a child " 

The following poem by Alice Meynell 
called To the Beloted has the ring of that 
intense love which "fears to lose the least 
note, or vibration of the music quivering 
from the heart-strings’ ’ of the beloved. 

"Ob, not more subtly silence strays 
Among the winds, between the voices, 

Mingling alike with pensive lays 
And with the music that rejoices 
Than thou art present in toy days. 

My silence, life returns to thee 
In all the pans-s other breath 
Hush back to rest the m*lodv 
That out of thee awakenetn 
And thou, wake ever, wake for me ! 

Thou art like silence all unvexed. 

Though wild words part my soul from thee. 

Most dear pauie in a mellow lay » 

Thou art inwoven with every air 

Darkness and solitude shtae, for me. 

It is the very soul of life 
Listens for thee, listens for thee 

O pause bet ncen the sobi of care*. 

O thought within air thought that is : 

Trante between laughters unaware* ; 

Thou art ihe shape of melodies. 

And thou the ecstasy of prayers' 

Indian readers will hardly fail to be 
wooed nnd won by Robert Bridges’ Asian 
Birds from which wc cull the following : 
"Vkbat have 1 seen or heard ? 

It was tb- yellow bird 
Sang in the tree ■ be flew 
A dame against the blue. 

Another* Hush* Behold 
Many like boat* o! gold, 

Trom waring branch to branch 
„ Thor airy bodies launch 
Whit m oiicu like this. 

Where each note t» a kiss v ' 
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"The d \y of my death v\ ill be the great 
romance of my life,” so Mid 

Stopf rd Augustin Brooke 
the eminent lri«h poet and entw tsho 
pdiKil away on March i?, 1016 , leaving a 


I istiog name in the ftnnals of English liter- 
nture. Some reminiscences of his literary 
work have been brought together in 
the course of n lengthy article appearing in 
the Fortnight// h'cntw from the pen of 
Eleanor Hall. 
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The writer tells us that the personality 
ofStopford Drookc appeared more \nlti- 
able than his hooks to those who knew him. 

He loved Immunity and sympathetically under 
»tood many sides of it . but he himself seemed olways 
to eland o link aloof from It t hie pretence hal 
something about it of the mountain top uplifted 
breety unapproachable, in a sort of Olyropiaa calm 
that the worrit* and trouble* of life ahoald not dis- 
turb. Ilu splendid mental he&lthfulne** an 1 hi* Iruh 
ienjc of humor kept hnn free from the attitude ot 
weak sjmpathy, that often orertuke* men sought by 
hi* fellow men a certain touch of autocratic hauteur 
that wr* half assumed noil half playful wool 1 nit 
allow too clo*e a pressure on In* per*oo«lity But 
the friend* who gathered round him and remained 
faithful to him at a crisis of hi* life revered him not 
only a* n teacher always fresh, individual and in 
spuing but a* a constant and wise companion, 
certain to be accessible to help them la their need 
Hit optimism, winch in hi* writing* sometimes in 
flue need hi* critical judgments was, in personal 
contact with him, infectious , it pasied through his 
hearers like a tome. It made the difficult seem 
possible, and the laborious delightful And, indeed, 
to him thing* seemed impossible poly because men 
would go about them in the wrong way Make 
people happy, don't trouble so mncli about making 
them good, he would say, and he acted up to this 
axiom, for happiness teemed to be in the atmosphere 
where be came and mrolootarily men and women 
were at tbeir be*t He was that rare thing even 
among the Intellectual, a stimulating conversational 
1st t one had not been long m his company before 
being launched on Some literary or artistic theme, 
entered upon with Terre and Imagination, and made 
splendid by the touch of romance which he always 
imparted to any matter in which he was interested 
There was nothing academic in his tiew, it was 
alire with bn warm appreciation and pleasure in it 
He preached and ministered in many 
places, but 

His healthy view of life ssas not in accord with the 
meducval conception of man's position and destiny 
tanght in the formularies of the Church of Lngland 
and still professed by it in Its corporate capacity, 
however much individuals may privately modify that 
conception , hit Irish nature felt the constant drag of 
a fixed system of belief and thought and longed for 
liberation. So when in 1880 his secession from the 
Church of England took place he again end again re 
joices In his freedom He could not conceive oflifc 
without religion, or of a religion that did not 
harmonise with daily esperlence, and the spirit of the 
wuug'.tha.r-EpjnAJlnig'.uUO .thr .troubled world as she 
parsed by— 

Tbe year's at the sprtog 
And day a at the morn , 

Mornings at seven , < 

The hill-side « dew pearled l '■ 

The lark * on the wing , 

The mail s orf the thorn , 

God ■ In his heaven— 

All's right with the world 1 ’ — 
was to him no poetic romance, but the sturdy con 
Viction of hi* tout w 

Regarding hia literary work tlie w ntcr 


We read him hr those lovely image* be conjurrtOT 
like the sadden glimpse of a. sunshine floo fed I mu 
scape seen through a dark wladowframe j aod for., 
those requisite passages of musical wording which 1 
haant our memories like the soun J of a silver belt 
Speaking of tbe Songs of Innocence by 
Blake, Stopford Brooke wrote : 

There are song* of many passions, of sorrow, 
of enrthly rapture, of mirth of tbe fine spine 
of youth and age, of patriot fervor, of the 
beauty of the world in our soul— of a hundred thujas— 
bat the s mg of tbe child • heart ha* never been 
written by a child It Is only sung within To write 
it needed n man with the heart of a child i and to 
find him is one of the rarest things In the world „ I 
The best explanation of Blake's songs is that he was I 
always a child at heart, and it would not hare 
mattered where be lived be would always have been 
at home The child, if be be loved, know* neither 
tune nor space Were he placed suddenly in tbe 
Egypt of the Pharaohs, or on the steps of the 
Parthenon when 1‘bidia* was working, he would 
play, were those he loved with faun, with as much 
unconsciousness and joy as in his own garden in 
Surrey All bis life long Blake was like that ’ 

Stopford Brooke did not see literature 
isolated from the conditions nrind which , 
it grew up 

The literary aod political and social development"* 
of the country were to him, part of one connected and 
interwoven story The causes which produced our 
literature, aod the surrounding* in wmeh It was 
nourished, were to bun a* Important to grasp a* the 
poetry and prose Itself It is this grasp and realiza- 
tion of the intellectual life of England a* a connected 
♦whole that give Its special character to Mr Brooke's 
two contributions to the history ol Enghsh litera'ure, 

y\t , Primer of bogluh Literature and Eartr English 

Literature Especially U this the case with his study 
of Anglo-Saxon prose and poetry, a study which 
vibrate* with the Joy of its author io hu « abject 

A* nn Irishman born in wild Donegal Stopford 
Brooke always loved to trace ibe bearing or Celtic 
thought and character on English poetry He finds 
in It one of the most powerful moulding influence* 
which cau»ed the rise of English poetry In Northum- 
bria, rather than in the South of England Some of * 
bis must interesting chapters are those devoted to 
this subject 

Among the place* that made the deepest tmpres * 


that be loved the best, Italy and the Lake district 
perhaps held for him the strongest ties His Sea 
c harm ol Venice (1907) is a graceful memorial of his 
visit# to the Lady of the Seas and, in addition to 
Oore Cottage fin studies on Wordsworth and Cole- 
ridge in bis Theology in tbe English Poet* (18741, as 
well as some of his poems bear witness to his affec- 
tion for the latter But as on Irishman who bad 
drawn bis first breath In the wild air ofDontgal and 

B alaed his first literary distinctions in Trinity College, 
ublio, where he was educated Stopford Brooke 
retained all his life the warmest affection for bis ha 
tive country In every way he could be helped to 
forward its literary progress Hi* inaugural address 
delivered before the Irish Literary Society of Loodon, 
on Jus acceptance of the Presidency in 1693 gave a 
real impetus to the translation of Irish literature into 
the English tongue nnd did much to draw "the Atten. 
tlon of Lngluh people to it, and his partnership tilth 
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Mr T W Rolleston jn editing a Treasury of In*h 
Poetry (1900) resulted in one ol the best collections of 
Anglo lnsh verse ever got together It was too 
through his recognition of the beauty and pathos ot 
the Hon Emily Lawless poems that she was led to 
publish ber book called The Wild Geese, to which be 
wrote an historical and critical introduction 


On Spoken English 

is the theme of no article contributed to 
the New Statesman by S K RatclifFe in 
V.hich he states that m America the ques 
tion of preserving or restoring the 
language is much more generally discussed 
m the magazines and elsewhere than it is 
amongst Englishmen Professor Brander 
Matthews ot Columbia Unuersitv states 
some points m the case for a standard ot 
spoken English 

1 He n a firm bel ever in it although at the outlet he 
admits that there exists no authority to dec dare 
what and where the standard is Sainte Ueure 
affirmed nnd many have said it before and after nun 
that It is universal suffrage which rules a language 
We all agree within 1 mit*. But when logically 
carried out this principle leads us to the method 
which was appl ed without flinching by that thorough 
going phonetc.au the late Henry Sweet He saw 
no reason for offering resistance to the unresting 
process of phonetic decay His c once r u was si m P ' * 
to register, by means of a scientif alphabet the 
slipshod vocables of the Home Counties II the 
common practice of the more or Jess educated South 
erner was to el de th- r to sound the *hort a as e is 
soumledsn tbeNortb or to <1 p a syllable or several 
syllables, 10 a word then that was s tan lard 
Eoghsh and there was nothing to be done but to 
record and accept it. . . _ 

Professor Uraoder Matthews does not belong to 
this school Although rr hrpothesi there is no 
dictator of language outside and above the mult, 
tilde no authority save ord oary usage we an m 
says, recognize that a normal proounc.at.oa Mists 
and seek to conform to it. We may fall short of th- 
standatd even cultivated fol» are far (rom blame 
less but a large part of our oflend ng is unconscious 
•t and would be denied ifld gnantlv by a majority of 
those who are gultv of it What then is t > b- 
f*done? Mr *>baw concentrating into Pygmthoa 
Kan t its preface the ailvucacy of many years. proJai us 
'that the reformer England nee Is today is an energetr* 
phonetic enthusiast Professor Brander Matthews 
offers a il fferent suggestion. Trance and G unsay 
Italy and Spam he tem nils us, have establ s ed a 
standard speech and the first ^tro nations hare a 
cepted the stage os exponent and criterion, bo, he 
argue* 

A majority of those interested may b* qu te willing 
to ab de b» the deci* >nt of a dictator-con m tt«e com 
po* d of d smtercsted experts , and there m ght be 
profit lor ns who have English foe oar mother tongue 
if we were to follow this Cerman example and to 
■constitute an Anerican-BnUsh commission of actors 
and linguists experts to saggm a preference in all 
those cnwt where the pronu aviation ts in dispute 

Now there are sewra! things to be «a I about this 
pw- cfadric- U we were to coneed- that actors 


and actresses had a claim to sit upon such a comum 
sion (and a lew of them epeak English almost perfect 
]y) we should doubtless discover that the Stage could 
noth* treated as a homogeneous region Between 
the noble Engl sb of Forbes Robertson and the speech 
which passes muster in such theatres as the St. 
James s or the Criterion there is a Tery wide gulf As 
a matter of fact educated England has been fnflu 
enced much more by the pulpit than by the stage I do 
not know whether any phonetician has devoted him 
self to the study of modern academic English— a sub. 
ject out of which a fascinating monograph mlgb* be 
made 

The w nter goes on to say 

Spoken Engl sh could not b- reformed nor stan 
dard English attained, by settling pronunciation 
though to every word now in dispnte its smgle sound 
were attached All sp-akers have preferences and 
idiosyncrasi-s but they do not materially affect the 
quality of the Engl sh Lord Curaon, for instance, is 
the only pubic man in this country who gives on 
almost Transa'lantic flatness to the a In past but he 
is ns near to standard English as mast of his contem 
poraries The essential matter is not pronunciation, 
but enunciation articulation and teat is a subtle 
and complex union of values In whi h pitch and stress 
and cad-nce may be almost as important as the vowel 
sonnds 

Of course if it were merely or mainly a question of 
pronunciation in the narrow sense the problem 
would be simple enough A Government decree could 
impose the standard Nothing could be easier than 
for English and Americans to remove those canons 
httl* differences which apart from accent, serve to 
reveal the country of ongia. Hawthorne was Of 
op mon that the pronunciation of been was au nnfail 
mg taste the llmoo rhyming it to seen and the Ame 
rican to sin He d d not know of the millions of Eng 
Iisb p*ople who habitually say bin although, of 
cours* it remains true that the test holds for the 
great majority of educated folk on both ■ des of the 
Atlantic. Professor Lounsbnry, a useful champion of 
good English, was disposed to regard schedule as an 
almost perfect shibboleth between British and Ameri 
cans and perhaps he was right. At any rate l 
should say that no Englishman used to public apeak 
mg in America would hare the hardihood to refrain 
from say jog stedyale Few things bother au audi- 
ence more tun the recurring shocks which come from 
heart og a speaker giving an unaccustomed sound to 
word* in constant use Hence one finds it natural tu 
Am-nca to shorten the final syllable in words like 
hostile nod fertile nnd it may be to avoid any ten 
deucy to excessive inda’gcnce in the broad P 

Professor Matthews takes it for granted that the 
greater regional variations must persist The edueat 
ed classes in a small area such as Great Bntam tend 
inevitably to a uniform accent. It is even conceivable 
that the country a* a whole maybe gradually sub- 
jngated by Loudon Schools and national armies, 
and the movement of the population may bring chat 
about; although at present there is not a gram of 
ev deuce to show that th» tremendous barrier of 
ace eat between the classes is giving way— except 
perhaps m the drift of smart society toward* the use 
of the cockney a and o 

Geography and donate are factors *o dectxiTC that 
the Scotch can never speak 1 ke the Nova Scotian* or 
the people of New York Tie those of New South 
Wales Bat all the same Professor Matthews it tier* 
susdedthat givea an accepted standard it shoull b* 
possible to get *»d entirely of local variations. 
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That eminent and wide hearted English 
Socialist H. M. Hyndman contributes to 
the Fortnightly Review a trenchant and 
outspoken article entitled 


The Awakenin? of A*ia 


which we have read with deep interest nud 
genuine pleasure. 

The writer compares the present arro- 
gant attitude of several prominent Euro- 
pean nations towards Asiatic peoples with 
the attitude of the English, the French, the 
Dutch nnd the Portuguese three centuries 
ago towards the Indian and Chinese rulers 
of their day. 

Certainly, the present scarcely veiled contempt 
and rudeness of our own contemporaries in India 
itself to Indian* the growth of little more than 
two generation* Earlier record* bear witness to a 
Enoch tictter tone than that which prevail* today 
liven during thi* great war. wh-n Indians ol high 
tank and Icing descent are fighting side hy *tde with 
English officer*, for the *ame cao*e, they have been 
treated with considerable rudeness, Color prejudice 
ha* become the rule, and i» growing stronger a* 
Englishmen rt*ide lc»* and lc»» In India and more 
and more lose touch with Indian* 

The Chlnt*e were approached by European* is 
the earlier stages. of their Intercourse. a race lo 
many respect* more capable and more powerful thao 


great Influence - -- — , - -. 

tbtir teaching worcely touched the lutlace of the 
huge Chinese population below Their simple finuly 
life, their material religion* and their queer supersti 
ttona, their competitive bureaucratic system, and 
omversal education went on as they bad gone on for 
generations. 

Jvot until we English dwcorehed (h«t the whole 
Of these intelligent 400 000,000 of Ohio*, men were 
organised aoley for industry and peace, possessing 
no arnur* in the least capable of resistiog aggression, 
did we force the **te of opium upon the country In 
the fact ol the protest* of it* Government ) a police 
fitly Rluairatrd b? the neirure of Hongkong and the 
•acting of the \\ inter Talace. 

Thereafter, for mans year* the Chlaete, who, be 
tbnr hooestv in trade, «oci »l rnortesr, and general 
culture, bad good grouads for rrgsrdiog us a* 
V\ estettt bat Iran an*. were likewise coandercd an 
interior people 


„„ ...ei eren did not disgowe their I iw 

Opinion of thr Chinese cults nor did they, like the 
Catholics, adapt themstlse* »u dress find daUv tde 
to the custom* of tbt people Even the late Ivoed 
Salisbury, a demise »'t Cbristiaailf, copiplamed ol 
their iocon sen lent ardor and uBcocgemal method* 
eif proselsttert. Western people* aeldart look at 
matter* eonceruiwr the East raceyt from their own 
point of view lathe aame way. having <I>*eorered 
thst Li Iluog Chang, the real author of eh e ruinous 
Ispaome war. was as nnscmpeltu* 1“ diplomacy a* 


All this time the kidnapping of China 
men was going ou in the great cities {c* 
being shipped ofl as hopeless slates Uf 
the Guano islands off the coast of Peru. Tbt, 
•writer Saw "the first evidence of the latent 


potter of Asia’s hundreds of millions pi 
inhabitants" in the industrial Chinamen in 


Australia nearly fifty years ago. Thr 
same ctidcrice was manifest in the Sand- 
wich Islands and in California too. 

Referring to the Anglo-Jnpane«c Agree- 
ments of IGOo and 1911 the writer enys: 


It n quite clear that these serious diplomat*' 
lostrument* place J»psn on ut least nu equal footing 
with England in the far East They also give the 
impression that, should w* tie unable for any rea»W> 
to maintain our Empire in Hindustan, then we *r« 
entitled to look to Japan until Itljl, nnd probably 


alien rule 

China is awakening. 

She has undergone a compltte p»Ut*efct traits- 


formation The Mongol* have gone Pigtails, the - 
sign of subservience to the Tartars, have disappear 
cd Tbe Chinese race proper is in control of it* 
ovrn territory M estern V no wlcdge, largely owing 
to the inflarn~e of \uan Shi hai and hi* opponent. 
So a \ at Sen, is being substituted fit the old Inter 
nnnabU literary atudic* at which the Universities 
of Osf>rd and Cambridge, nub their devotion to 
Calm and Greek, can scareelr afford to »mite. Rail 
ways chiefly constructed with foreign capital and 
for the lime under foreign control Dow connect many 
of the great one* and their port* Put Chmete 
engineers aoj manager* arc steadily replacing: tbe 


of their skilled »aperu>trmlenti from Belgium and 
other European countries are now being Carried 
for ward by Chinese engineer*. Mines and other 
iuda«tr*e» are being developed Armies, *1*0, are 
bong raised and arrued and trained according to 
Luropean *r*tetP*> Themovtim-nt it il>* as com- > 
pared with wh.lt fas* been witnessed ia Japan, but 
all capable observer* ait of out volod a* to u» bong 
rtrysurc. Even » bat we cal] anarchy, the atir in 
the various |’n>VM*r* against the (iimlnatlun of 
tosu bhi Kal from Pikln. •* evidence of pew life and 
proof of Irvih vigor Left alone, they Can settle!, 
thrir own adairt t*r better than we kuropeaus or 
the Japanese van arrange them <>r their benefit. 


Ami what about India ? Says Mr. J 

JJjndiann : 


dlsfcOnm ta finance, we n»**me that *3 
tuandanus are of sundae etisrscier \et tbe great 
ra*‘en't» o< Uw b reraff who bfrond 

cep- J , matt ietrgrltt e>f 

O an has long 

the La 


Reotttsdve* must not »mag,n. that India Is slit] 
asleep hreaosc perfect p-«ce rci„n. throughout nlodo* 
tan. ami-*-** tbrv letl us-Indiao, „« ,b»t 

Eritish rule should endure forever— so eager 'that 
tbt^ voluntarily *dpp!r fighting firces in tbe Cent , 
to the meat of ten* of thousand* of men. Thi* f* uot 
todla demands kell-gorem ^ 


2nd.* i* »i.. 

locat. and rvqmre* that the ijeato of &i» i 

SfjWi w tbe p-romt population *J" 


the planet, without any cooimeiclsj return, *hu*!d 
he stanched. An empire which declare* that .t U 
t gating a world war for the manueoaoceof nattdnsl 
rights land ; national freedom* cannot in decency keep 
one fifth of tbe ku mao rat* m subjugation to iortift 
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despotism and liable to the exaction of a foreign 
economic tribute on a huge scale. 

I The following is the conclusion the 
r ' writer arrives at-: 



money Asia will not have suffered ; Japan will 
have actually gamed m means and influence. The 
lessons of the terrific struggle will not have been lost 
upon the East. The relative positions of the two 
continents will have been modified still farther in 
favor of the yellow races against tbe white. 


notes 


Prophets and Statesmen, and 
, , t World-peace. 

Peace is desired,— a lasting peace em- 
bracing all countries and peoples, civilised 
and uncivilised.How is this to be had. Pro- 
phets ,of love have said that if there be good 
will to man, there will be peace on earth. 
The Isbopaaisnt> says “Enjoy what He 
has - given : do not covet any one s 
wealth.” There can be no question that 
the root-cause of many wars and of the 
present war is -1 greed. Monarchs and 
nations wish to conquer in order to be able 
to take possession of the wealth of others, 
either by means of administration or of 
exploitation • or both. The seeking of 
markets is often an euphemism for the 
desire to plunder. Many wars have also 
been caused by tribal, .national or racial 
hatred. Tbe prophets, then, have been 
true promoters of peace when they have 
laid stress on maitn or friendliness to all, 
and denounced greed and hatred. They 
have also tried to convince mankind that 
mere outward possessions cannot make 
one truly happy : true happiness is an in- 
Tward possession. 

Statesmen who are lovers of progress 
-and humanity have sought to promote 
international peace by treaties 'and alli- 
ances, and also by preparedness. It is 
believed that if a nation be prepared and 
in a position to fight to resist aggression, 
or if several allied nations be ready to pre- 
vent aggression upon themselves or others, 
there is likely to be lasting peace. There 
is some truth in this. But national alii-' 
anees are not lasting. 'The friend of to-day 
may become a foe to-morrow. Moreover, 
there being mutual distrust among allied 
nations, there .is rivalry in the increase of 
- , ' 30-14 


armaments. And whenever nations are 
equipped to fight, there is often a cause for 
fighting easily found. In this respect 
nations are somewhat like children who, 
when they get a stick, cannot resist the 
temptation of laying about themselves, or 
when they get a knife, cannot refrain from 
trying its edge upon something' or some- 
body. 

Even the best alliances and the utmost 
armed preparations for enforcing peace 
may be of no use in the direction desired 
and may even be the cause of war, if there 
be not mutual tmst and good will and the 
ab-ence of greed. Hence statesmen with 
all their devices can only be the auxiliaries 
of the prophets of love, who really lay the 
foundations of peace on earth. 

Nationalism and Internationalism > 

, Nationalism is a necessary stage on the 
way to internationalism. It a people have 
not found themselves, have not awakened 
into a consciousness of their being a unit, 
if they have not organised themselves for 
civic welfare, how can they give to the 
world what they are specially fitted to 
give, how can they hold intercourse with 
other groups of peoples ? It is only milit- 
ant, aggressive nationalism, the national- 
ism of hate, which is incompatible with 
cosmopolitanism. Hitherto nationalism 
has been mostly of this type. That is why 
patriotism or nationalism was in bad 
odour with a lover of man like Tolstoi, 
and why Rabindranath Tagore is preach- 
ing against rationalism in the West. , 

"That true nationalism, that nationalism 
of love, leads to internationalism of cos- 
mopolitanism is evidenced by the, history 
of the growth of some of the most remark- 
able personalities. Take Rabindranath 
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Tagore Sorn* of J 119 poetical and prose 
writings exhibit a most intense, a most 
dceplv thoughtful and a most passionately 
loving nation ilism Most of these have 
not yet been translated into English They 
represent a stage in the development of his 
personality and there is no fundamental 
inconsistency between them and what he 
has been writing and say mg since their 
publication 

Before and After Home Rule 

We must make the most strenuous en 
dent our for obtaining Home Rule We must 
be prepared to make the utmost sacrifices 
for it But we must not for a moment 
forget that character is the most essential 
means to achieve our object, and that 
w ithout character we cannot obtain the 
best results from Home Rule, when we 
have won it Character goes before Home 
Rule, and must accompany itm order that 
it may be beneficial m the highest degree 
AH India Muhammadan Educational 
Conference 

The Hon Mr Mian Muhammad 
Shafi, in his address ns president of the All 
India Muhammadan Educational Confer 
ence, began by drawing attention to what 
the Moslem community has done to help 
the British Empire, and said that His 
Majesty s Musnimnn subjects in this coun 
try have, ‘ in circumstances nbsoulutcly un 
paralleled m the history of the world and 
under conditions w hich no one of the other 
Indian communities can conceivably have 
to face," given proof of their loyalty The 
educational condition of the Musalmans 
was thus described 

What art the tinting condition* obtaining in tbi» 
country in the three «tnees of ed neat on and what 
arc the problem* arising therefrom «h ch the Govern 
ment an i onrselves bare to fate ? On the 3 lit March 
1915 there were 50 579 aeholan on the rolls of the 
Yanons Colleges in th s country of whom only 5 426 
were Muhammadans Th total niimb-r of Undents 
in Secondary Schools on the sa ne date was 1 097 923 

oi » £u liUVtilft Srfiwgeb \i» ‘iut Mnri.n. Vim. 

immity And of 5 4(7 8o0 scholar* reading in Primary 
Schools our co religionists numbered 1,135 100 it 
may here be noted that these figures include both 
b- jaondg rls and do not include Ichoiars reading 
la ape al schools or private institutions It will 
thus be seen that wh Ic Muslim scholars constitute 
less than 1 9lh of the entire body of students rece viog 
0a tcr-itr tdo ation their number ia Secondary 
nod t rimarv I> nnrtmcnts is approximately l-5thot 
the total B^h jol-go ag portion of oat popofatlon. 
Hearing in tu ml the fact that the Muslim community 
stitntei roughly rpeaklag a l ttle over I 5th of 
« entire popalal on of India, these figures obviously 


d sclose so fir a* Muslim education is concerned A 
highly unsatisfictory state of things to the higher 
rungs of our educational ladder 

He spoke of Urdu as unquestionably the 
lingua franca of India nna expressed the 
opinion that “any movement designed to 
displace it from its predominant position 
is bound to lead to disintegration and 
would be fatal to the cause of mtercommu 
nalco operation ” He held the view that 
the Moslem community ought to have ac- 
cepted from Government the charter for 
the Aligarh University on conditions sum 
lar to those imposed on the Hindu Umver- 
sity He also drew attention to the indus- 
trial and commercial backw anlness of his 
community, and urged them to make a 
well organized effort in the direction of 
industrial and commercial advancement. 

The “Indian” Science Congress, 

The name of the “Indian” Science Con- 
gress seems to have been as happily <?liosen 
as that of the “Indian” Educational Ser- 
vice Last month Bangalore witnessed the 
fourth meeting of this congress Evidently 
this institution, like the Indian Edu- 
cational Service, is meant to be bossed 
by other than Indians There hate hither- 
to been four sessions of tins congress, and 
•over not one of these has an Indian been 
thought w ortby to preside It would be 
interesting to enquire what original con- 
tributions to science the four European 
presidents have mode m recent yeare or 
even in the remote past, and whether thexf 
standing m the world of science is im 
measurably higher than that of any 
Indian man of science who lias done 
original w ork Orcr the next session also 
ft Luropcan is to preside Like the “re- 
public of letters,” there is a “republic of 
science " Is the “Indian" Science Congress 
meant to o\ci throw tins republic, and 
establish in its place an Anglo Indian ha 
rcaueraey of men whose names may be 
connected w ith science somehow or other ? 

kb a, bbighnfw.khn. kfrhrtrya oh \fcysun. 
opened the congress His speech, as report- 
ed, does not contain anj reference to any 
scientific res-arch made by Indians About 
the President of the Congress, The Karna- 
taka lias made the following apposite re- 
marks — 

And he who like Sir Alfred Boarne hitnielf it rot 
«a>? Uti irom with n either toward! the <li*covtry of 
Truth or toward* the invaatioa o! thing! for hums# 
comfort — sr wha*t primary impabe toward* ■droc® 
ulster on orer-ocne by other impulse* will be conwot 
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to admire scisics fr m a reip*:tful distance.— an 1 — 
miad hi* business 

Ths President, too, did not pass in 
ritview the rear’s scientific work in India 
As the Hindu observes 
Those who nee familiar with the add(M of P«*< 
deals of the various sections of th- 8nt«h 
for the Adrucemut of ftacoce. w.ll know that, ua 
like those informing ittteraa-es f ^ bring together 
lit a conrement form, tbs mate ° { Dr 
dtselopmeat* jo particulo 

learch i 


nourne s naumi - on of diff 

trtute«* in India* "and the meaning and scape of Slr nply to satisfy intellectual cnving It was some- 


led imagination. The address of Dr, 
Mac’tichan, president of the Mathematics 
and Physics section of the “Indian" Science 
Congress, contains an opposite view. He 
observed . — 

“It would rather seem to be true that the bent of 
the Indian mind was towards the practical nod not 
towards the merely speculative He had sometimes 
wond-red whether thev might not discern even in the 
strictly philosophical efforts of thought of! ndia some- 
thing of the practical purpose which ran through Us 
mathematical achievements Indian philosophy was 
mere speculative exercise It was not pursued 


research work The reason why the President 
very little leisure or energy to devote to scientific 


thing pursued with ; 
religious life * 


view to the practical ends of. 


happy selection for the president 


A. rery _ 
of a science congress i 


“Chemistry in India". 


There is much evi lence in favour of the ' 
view that our ancestors had a pract ical as 
well as a speculative bent of mind. 

'Representation" m the Imperial 
War Council. 

Mr Austen Chamberlain, Secretary of 
State for India, will “represent" India in 


T , „ • „ rhemistrv section of the State for India, will "represent" India in 


prestdetE referred to the condition of che- Meston and Sir S P Sinha will “assist 
ILctru fonehimr and research work in him, and the Maharaja of 


mis try teaching dnd 

India. In the Course of his address he re- 
ferred to the small amount of.onginal 
work which is being done in the education- 
al institutions and to the fewness of re- 
search workers. “Only m Bengal, he 
said, "does there appear to be more than 
one college in the University in which re- 
search is done.” According to him the 
four main causes of the paucity of research 
are 

(11 That in many college* the staff are insufficient* 
lv trained. I do not intend to throw any aspersions 
on the hard working, worthy body of men. It was 
not their fault that when at college they received - 
a training which did not fit them for higher teaching 
or research, and for reasons whica 1 shall mention in 

a moment they hove had no subsequent opportunity 

\ to Improve tlieir knowledge (2j That the majority 
f of colleges are very much understaffed This, in my 
opinion, is the most senons defect and the main 

cause of the present state of affairs. (3) Thelow rate 

of pay in academic posts (4) The present method 
of promotion bj seniority and not by merit, and 

other causes to which the lack of research from time 

to time had been ascribed I may perhaps mention 
two others facts, namely, the want of library 
facilities and the want of a scientific atmosphere 
I cannot bring my a -if to -believe that these are really 
serious factors 

r “The Bent of the Indian Mind." 

Western people generally hold and ex- 
press the view that the bent of the Hindu 
mind is mainly towards abstract and 
.metaphysical speculation and unbnd- 


, .... .... Bikaner will 

‘accompany" him, whatever that may 
mean. Mr. Chamberlain is a representa- 
tive, not of India, but of the Government 
of India, two different things. There- 
fore, it cannot be said that India will 
be represented at the conference. And 
this not merely formally but in reality 
also. For, Mr. Chamberlain is ignorant of 
India and is riot at all in sympathy with 
Indian opinions and aspirations. The 
worst of it is that India will thus go not 
only not truly represented, but there is 
the greatest risk of her being misrepre- 
sented. The two gentlemen who will 
“assist" him have not been elected^ by 
Indians. Whatever may be said against 
the representative character of the elected 
Indian members of the Imperial Legislative 
Council, they are the only persons who 
can at present speak officially and formally 
lor All-India. So India’s representatives 
or rather India’s assistants-to-the-*‘Re- 
presenta tire' ’ought to have been elected by 
them. As that has not been done, what % 
ever advice they may give or whatc\ er 
suggestions they may make, may or may 
not be good , but they will not have the 
formal right to speak on behalf of India. 
And Mr. Chamberlain will not bebound to 
accept their advice. Moreover, Sir James 
Meston is an official, and Sir S. P, Sinha 
is an ex-official and official elect. Sir James 
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Meston has on some occasions professed 
sympathy with Indian aspirations But 
as h a participation in the Round Table 
Conspiracy to subject India to the 
ignominy ani danger of the rule of the 
Dominions div ulged by the publication of 
Mr Curtss notorious private circular 
has not been denied bv Sir James it has 
become extremely difficult nay impossible 
to bdiev e that his professed sy mpnthy can 
mean much 

Personally no doubt Sir Satyendra 
Pr isanna S nha is a worthy man No one 
can iiuestion his ability We believe also 
that his patriotism is sincere though we 
do not endorse all his v lew s It is a pity 
that he has not been generally speaking 
m close touch with public opinion in India 
and his f nth in India s present capacity 
ind ni her capability in the immediate 
future is not ns robust a9 wx should like 
it to be In spite ot all these drawbacks 
we believe he will be able to vo ce Indian 
opinions and aspirations to a very great 
extent His presidential address at the 
last Bombay session of the Indian National 
Congress was unsatisfactory as far as we 
can now recollect only on two important 
points One w as the pace of our advance 
towards entirely responsible self govern 
ment The other was his unfortunate 
borrow ing from nn English writer on India 
the untrue and insulting comparison of 
Ind a to a man with fractured limbs which 
required to be 1 ept under surgical advice 
in a steel frame But v\c hope 3ir 
Satyendra will now be able to sec that 
Indian s limbs arc really all right though 
there iS room for their gainmg in addition 
ul strength And as for our pace of 
ndvance does he not *>ee that circumstances 
are »u some directions proving too strong 
even for the antigom$m of the bureau 
cracy ? W c can mov e fast enough if 
allowed to 

India s demand is for direct icprescnta 
tion m the \\ nr Council by ladtaa repre 
searpitfiv ear mtixtr/Ay airr repix'sinr6rCm n r 
in the legislative councils As we have 
not got what we want, the two In bans 
Sir b l Sinha and the Maharaja of 
B kautr should have seats in the council 
with equal voice and votes with the 
representatives of the colonies India is 
the most important j art of the I mptre 
Hence the demand wh ch nc make is reatly 
the most tit xkrate possible Let bir James 

"stem only ad us Mr Chamberlain lor 
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him we do not demand n seat in the 
counul \Ir Cha nberlam alone is enough 
of an undesirable element 

As India consists of Iadim India and 
British India and Indian India has been 
giving material help to the Empire during 
the w ar the h reditary rulers of the Indian 
States have been rightly thought of m 
connection with India s representation in 
the Imperial War Council There was suffi 
cient time for calling a chiefs conference for 
the- purpose of asking them to elect their 
representative it was by that means 
alone that a representativ e character eould 
have been formally given to a potentate 
chosen for v o cing the opinion of Indian 
India This course should have been 
adopted Apart from this consideration 
however the choice of His Highness the 
Maharaja of Bikaner is unexceptionable 

The Maharaja of Bikaner ^ A, 

The Maharaja of Bikaner is to a&j? . 
the phraseology of Mr St Nihal * ft 

constitutional Raja who liaS /conceded 
privileges of self government tef his eab- 
jects without being compelled to do so br 
popular agitation The Bikaner People's 
Kepriscnttitivc Assembly was inaugurated 
in 1914 It is partly composed of members 
elected by the people ( ^hnd partly of 
officials and non officials? nominated by 
the Administration Its /functions are to 
discuss the budget and legislative measures, 
to submit b 11s to move resolutions and 
to interpellate the heads of the State 
Government on matters of public interest 

In announcing the scheme for the cons 
titution of this body His Highness made n 
speech in 1012 from which Mr Saint 
Nihal Singli has given extracts in lus 
book on ihc Kings Indian Allies We 
select tw'o paragraphs f 

The » m and cm! of *11 Governmcnti 11 and ocgbt 
to be the k >od f the people and that Government 
joat riea taelf beat wh cb accnrel the greatest poaa bit 
good of the greatest pots tile number of people 
entrui ed t la care 

«V r eftCCAtr (rtw *i’ C er <rf 

ach eving aoch a result are T3atly Cteater under a 
•j»tem of ROTernment which la cart ed no »n conso- 
nance w tli the w i! es and opm ona qf the people 
ood where posts ble w th the adtiee aad consent 
of Its subjects or the r chosen represents! tea * 

The Maharaja is a brave soldier and ha& 
*ecn actu e service He has mastered the 
tactics of tn -dem warfare as few men 
Eastern or Western have done Hr 
commands his own army He possesses 
great administrative gemus 


I 
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Subjects to be discussed at the 
Imperial War Council 

We do not know cxactlr what subjects 
are going to be discussed at the council 
If one of th* subjects be, how to currj on 
the war more efiectivelj, the answer 
w oukl be found to a great extent m the 
article on Preparedness written bj ‘A 
Japanese Fnend oflndia' and published in 
this number The suggestions made therein 
w ould require tune to give eflect to But 
certatnlj Indians can be gi\ cn the right to 
form a n itional militia immediately and 
the comm ssioncd ranks of the army may 
be throw n open to than w ithout delay 
Lasting peace can also be secured indirectly 
by thus making effective the full man 
pow er of India 

Perhaps peace terms will be discussed 
at the Conference Of course, England and 
her allies cannot accept any peace terms 
which do not restore and guarantee inde 
pcndence and territorial integrity’ to 
Belgium Servia, Montenegro nnd Rumania 
Thev will also demand the restoration to 
France of all her territory occupied by 
Germany in the present war and also 
perhaps of Alsace and Lorraine Auto- 
nomy and independence have been promised 
to Poland by both the belligerent parties 

As the Allies have declared again and 
again that they are fighting for safeguard 
ing the political rights and liberties of 
small nationalities, it may not be irrelevant 
to suggest m this connection that England 
can best pro\e the sincerity of her profes 
sions by granting to the great nationality 
of India the political and ci\ic rights 
demanded by its accredited official repre- 
sentatives, the elected nineteen and by the 
representatives of the people assembled m 
, the unofficial parliaments styled the Indian 
1 National Congress and the All India 
‘Moslem League Stress ought to be laid 
> on this point by those who hare been 
’ chosen to speak tor India 

Regarding pecuniary contributions from 
the revenues of India, our firm opinion is 
that vve cannot contribute more than we 
have done the country is phenomenally 
poor \\ e have proved it more than once 
It would be cruelty to put pressure on 
India to pay more than she has been doing 
Most probably the future of Turkey, 
including the fate of Constantinople, will 
come up for consideration The question 
Will require to be handled in a very states 


manlike manner Sir James Mcston dcclar 
cd great and special friendship for the 
Musalmans at the Lucknow session of the 
All India Moslem League On his attention 
particularly, on that of the others who 
vv ill speak for India and of all the members 
of the Council generally, we press the fol 
lowing paragraph from Mr jmnah's presi- 
dential address at the last session of the 
Moslem League — 

I should be fail ng in iny duty towards my own 
people and the Government if I did not at this emu 
mate it clear that of the many del cate, questions 
there is none that requires ncoser attention and 
•tndy than the question of the Caliphate by the 
Governm-nt nnd the Ministers ol Great Britain 
The sentiments and feeling* and the religious con 
vietions not onlv of the Musalmans of India but 
of the Musalmaos of the world are not to be 1 gbtly 
treated The loyalty of the Musalmans of India to 
the Government is no small asset. From the very 
commencement of the great er sis through wb ch 
the British Empire has been passing the allegiance 
of the Musalmans to the Crown nnd their loyalty 
to the Government has remained whole hearted and 
unshaken May I therelore urge that the Govern 
roent should have regard for their dearest and most 
sacred religious feelings and under no circumstances 
interfere with the question of the future of the 
Caf phnte ? It should be left entirely to the Mnsat 
trans to acknowledge and accept their own Caliph 
Ido not desire to dilate on this grave and delicate 
subject but much deeper currents underly this 
exceptional exhortation of mine which | bare 
ventured to make both in the interests of the Musal- 
tnans and the Government of Great Britain than 
it would be expedient at present to discuss on a 
publ c platform But the Musalmans may well claim 
that their feelings and sentiments relating to their 
most cherished tradit ons shoul 1 receive considers 
tioo in the general policy of the Empire particularly 
when they come de with the demands of justice, 
humanity, and international obligations 

More is meant here than meets the ear 
Premier on Imperial War Council 
Following the latest fashion of confiding 
information and opinion on important 
matters of state to new spaper or. Cable 
Company correspondents, Mr Lloyd 
George has, in an interview’, given some 
imp irtant information to the London 
Correspondent of the Australian United 
Cable Service, on the subject of the forth 
coming I m penal War Council In course 
of it he said — 

The war has changed us Heaven knows It has 
taught ns more than we yet understand It has 
opened a new age for us and we want to go into that 
age together with our fellows oversea* just as we 
have come through darkness together and shed our 
blood and treasure together 

It is obvious that by “our fellows” he 
meant only the colonies, not India also 
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For the only reference to India in the inter 
view was in the following passage 
You do not suppose tbit -nt think that the over 
Ma * nations caD raise and plac- la the field armies 
containing an enormous proportion of their best 
manhood and not want to hare a say and a real say 
m determining the use to which they are to be put 
That seems to us an impossible and undemocratic 
proposition and that is why one of the first acts of 
the new Government was to ask the overseas Pre 
raters to come over to a formal Imperial Conference 
but to sit in the Executive Cabinet of the Empire and 
that is wby we bave arranged fo r a representative of 
India which has rendered invaluable service to our 
common cause to be present also 

That by “our fellows” Mr Lloyd 
George meant only the Dominions will be 
quite clear from the following passage 


* What about after the war ? ' 

Mr Lloyd George If you mean hy that consti 
rational reconstruction 1 can only say it is too soon 
to talk about after the war hut lean say this that 
things can never be the same after the war os they 
were before it Fite democracies all parts of one 
Empire, cannot shed their blood and treasure with a 
heroism and disregard of cost which has been beyond 
all praise without leaving memories of comradeship 
and great accomplishment which will never die O! 
this I am certain The peoples of the Empire will 
have found a unity in the war such as never existed 
before— a unity not only in history but of purpose 
What practical change in the Imperial organisation 
that will mean 1 will not venture to predict. That 
it will involve some change is certain 1 bel eve that 
all the statesmen of the old country and the Domi 
mons who bave spoken about it are unanimous on 
that point The forthcoming War Council however 


cannot deal with these fundamental post 
problems but it may afiord some Insight — *-• 
torsi they may take 


the 


Mr Lloyd George speaks only of "Flic 
democracies shedding their blood and 
treasure * What of India, the greatest 
part and greatest asset of the Empire ? Mr 
Lloyd George should know that we are 
d&termined to hate self government, and 
still more firmly resolved not to submit to 
be ruled by the colonies Our • representa 
tives” ought to tell thi9 to the Council and 
the English people ' 

Mr Lloyd George cave out that ‘ the 
first duty of the Council \\ oitld be to con 
Biber'fiie icmidi litre 'xitab afi. “vmnimg 
war” Other important questions will 
also be discussed 


' Nothing affecting the Dominions the con fact of 
the war or negotiations fir peace will be eicjade 1 
from the purview There will ofcourse, be domestic 

f ucationt which each part of the F npire must settle 
ir itself question* «uch as recru l ng in the United 
Kingdom or home legislation, ^uch donrotn- matters 
will be our only Teservatiou bnt wc propose that 
everything else shall be so to «pc»k, oil the table 
“will the discussions tnctude such matters as the 
the German colonics f 


Mr Lloyd George replied that is the one obvious 
question, but there are many questions of equal 
moment All difficult problems connected with making 
pta« n* was stattd in the Government a invitation 
will he threshed out the war policy of the Empire will 
be clearly defined and of great importance is what X 
raav call the preparation for peace That wiU 
involve the question not only of demobilisation but 
such after war questions as the migration of on r 
people to other parti of the Empire, settlement of 
soldiers on land and the commerce and Industry 
question 

We arc told "nothing affecting the 
Dominions will be excluded from the pur 
view ’ of the Council But will questions 
\ itally affecting India be excluded or 
included ? 

What is meant exactly by “the migrT- 
tion of our people to other parts of the 
Empire 1 ? Who are exactly meant by 
“our people" ? The white citizens of the 
Empire are even now quite free to migrate 
to and settle in any part of the Empire 
they like T t is the people of India who 
are prevented from migrating even tem- 
porarily to the colonies as free men If 
the question of our migration conies up. 
the Council ought to be told that we feel 
it to be ft great injustice and a greater 
insult not to be able to go anywhere w e 
like , and should the colonics not agree to 
treat us as fellow citizens, w e want to be 
allowed to do unto them as wc are 
done by 

“The Commerce and Industry Question.” 

“The commerce and industry question.” 
referred to, probably covers the suggestion 
that after the \\ ar there should be ao 
"Economic War " Wc commented on this 
topic in our last number m the note on 
“Economic War after the War.” Wc 
invite the attention of our representatives 
to that note which we reproduce on 
another page for convenience of reference { 
To what we have said there we desire to 
add that the verj idea of an “economic 
war after the war" militates against the 
idea of a lasting peace Peace to be lasting 
requires that all causes of irritation and 
resentment should, ns far as possible, be 
removed, and, if that be not possible, they 
should at least be minimised Any pre 
meditated arrangement to place any Coun- 
try at a disadvantage commercially and 
industrially would be a perpetual source of 
resentment and would lie sure to lead to > 
another war at no distant date 

Our "representa tu es" should declare 
against an economic war against war, 
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to be taken to see that there is not cheragh 
ke niche andhera, darkness beneath the 
lamp and if there be, it is not at all im 
possible to dispel that darkness Many 
British statesmen have already declared 
that m coarse of time India will be a sister 
nation in the perpetual Empire That is 
good so far as it goes What we ob/ecfc 
to is the plea of "‘not yet ” I his 
phrase is not being uttered by the Allies 
in the case of the European peoples 
whom it is their declared object to enfran 
chise They are going to make these peo 

5 lies independent Our demand is much 
ess we simply want internal autonomy 
And a mere glance at the Joint Note of the 
Moslem league and the Indian National 
Congress will show that the immediate 
demand is not even complete internal auto 
nomy \\e trust this Joint Note will be 
considered in the Council, in order that to 
use Mr Lloyd George’s words, 4 it may 
afford some insight into the form’ whtcn 
post war problems like “the constitutional 
reconstruction' of the Empire may take 
Presidential Address at the “Indian” 
Science Congress 

The President of this gathering with 
questionable taste chose to baye a fling 
at a "Professor in thts country who, 
ns I have bfeen told, expects and helps 
each of his students to turn out a 
research, to use a now common ex \ 
prcssion, every month This may or may 
not be true If true,* it bespeaks con 
siderable energy How far it makes for 
progress, authorities in the subject alone 
pan say— at any rate it may serve as an 
example of bow things have changed " 
Orientals are often credited or rather As- 
credited with proneness to exaggeration 
Evidently Sir H Bourne by lus long stay in 
this land of regrets has imbibed tins 
imputed nmiablc vice or lie would not have 
charged tbc Professor tn question w ith the 
guilt of helping his students to turn out 
a research every month A counsel who"has 
taken up a bad ease and who has no sound 
arguments to use abuses bis plaintiff’s 
attorney or giv es his opponents a bad 
name before condemning him to be h mged 
But surely such tactics are unw orthy of a 
man of science, occupying the presidential 
chair of a Science Congress 

Now, to take up the question nt issue It 
docs riot necessarily mean that mere quin 
tity is secured at the expen«e of quality 


There are researchers who devote them 
selves whole beartedly to their work heed 
less of the smiles or the frowns of the out- 
side world There a-e students of science 
to whom its pursuit is their whole exist 
ence, there are others again to whom it is 
a thing apart Even in England it is by no 
means a rare thing to come across men of 
science who, as soon as they have secured a 
comfortable berth or a prize in life, almost 
give up the pursuit of it or at least pursue 
it perfunctorily It thus often happens that 
certain laboratories suffer Irom break nithe 
continuity of w ork and turn out researches 
only spasmodically, while others enrich the 
world with original investigations An 
othenmportant factor has to be borne ia 
mind Some laboratories have the knack 
of attracting brilliant pupils who gather 
from far and near round their teachers, 
whose inspiration they easily catch and 
a9 a consequence a school is gradually built 
up, and, no wonder, the outturn of such 
laboratories is very satisfactory It is 
cunous to note that the eomplajnts about 
the overproduction in the laboratory of n 
* Profe«sorm this country ’ has been anti 
cipated by Dr P C Ray by at least two 
months At the annual meeting of the 
Indian Association for the cultivation of 
Science ns President of the Chemical Sec 
tion, Dr Ray observed 

1 owe I th nk something ] ke a personal explana 
tion to this gather ng of chem its Some of my 
brilliant pop Is hare been charged wllh tbe guilt of 
pabl «h ng too many paper) if they had coofned 
their attention to n lew instead of too many papers 
they w ould hare done better It Is • *td i Well it is a 
very rt fficnlt question There are chemists who can 
do lull and adequate justice to n respectable number 
of papers 1 shall qoote a few tjp ca 1 examples. 
Take the eo«e of some of the greatest of our living 
chemists The number ofpupers Contributed by Emil 
Fischer Werner nod WillstaUrr is • mply legion — they 
bare a I done ep veil mak ng researcl es and are Nobel ( 
True men I hope no line w !| hare the hard hood to 
say that because the on (put of tier work Is so 
numerous it is there fore of inferior i ent I shall take 
the I berty for a mon ent to refer to my hntable case 
When 1 was working alone and by myself l could 
“uamy -ptfdmfii tine or two papers a year Tv'oko, 
how*Ttr the research scholars!] ps svtre founded by 
the Government of Bengal a new chapter was opened 
ia the progress of Chem stry As some of you will 
remember the first scholar Mr Jatmdraoath ‘5*i 
who is now Imper al Lheui st at Pusa jo oed W« > a 
the year 1902 He was followed by my friend Pfot 
Panehanon Xrogi and several nil ers, %?zne scholars . 
notably Messrs Anukulcbandra Satkar Komodbibxrl 
Oro and Others have also worked under my friend Prof- 
Watson at Dacca If any one will toke the trouble W 
go through the lndeies of cntlfie Journals he wdl 
find that from 1002 onwards the number of paper* 
contributed by Indian Chem st* ha* gone «« 
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increasing by leaps and bounds When a researcher 
has the benefit of working in collaboration with 
zealous and indefatigable students the production is 
bound to be bulky Two of roybr II ant pupils Messrs. 
Rasiklal Datta and KUratan Dhar who hare been 
exceptionally fortunate in attracting co-workers have 

also got a large number of papers to their creoit ana 

it would be unfair to d scount the importance ot their 
work simply because within a short period they haTC 
been authors of several common cat ons —in fact 
Datta s paper on the halogenation of organic 
compounds has been pronounced bv several mdepcn 
dent competent nnthorit es as of a h gh order Then 
again S r Taraknath Pal t and S r Rashbihan Ghosh 
endowments have secured for us several research 
scholars and I am glad to be able to say that each of 
them has been able to give a good account of himself 
The institution of these scbolarsh ps is dest ned I 
hope to mark a new era in the history of scientific 
progress In Bengal. , , v . 

A prodigioos output of work does not necessarily 
detract from the merit of its author In illustration 
of this statement 1 may be permitted to cite the case 
of the eminent physiologist Ludw ig He worked and 
taught In Marburg Zur cb \ ieooa and Leipzig 
Trof Stirl ng wtites ofhim From each and all or 
these centres bis numerous pup Is publ shed under h a 
directions andguidance an amonnt of work the extent 
and original ty of which n probable unsurpassed 
His own papers ore epochmaking and he founded the 
largest school of phys ologists of modern times 
What I bare said above holds equally good for Iitera 
lure Shakespeare Is credited with the authorsb p of 
some 37 play* and Beaumont nnd Fletcher of CO or 
tnore Sr Walter ^cott wrote more than a score of 
novels' nay Lopes de\ega the real Founder of The 
Spanish drama wrote IflOO plav* nnd -100 sacred 
dramas and oi r own Rabindranath has been also a 
prol fic and voluminous writer and 1 hope be will not 
be condemned for hit superabundant productivity 
"I, had at first hoped it would be pos- 
sible for me to attempt some review of the 
history of science m India nnd I have 
been compelled to give up the idea as lm 
practicable ” The ignorance betrayed by 
Sir A Bourne is as pitiable as it is colossal 
Here is an Anglo Indian man of science 
who has spent the best years of his career 
m India, bat who Ins never heard of Dr 
Ivaj ’s w ork on the Historv of Hindu Che. 
mis try or of Dr B N Sea Is' Positive Know, 
ledge of t fit ancient Hindus— a. w ork w htch 
bns been most appreciatively noticed m the 
columns of Nature onl\ a lew months ago 
The fact is, the President has allowed him 
self to lie converted into a fossil and no 
w onder he should betray such crass igno 
ranee of the knowledge of the Ilmdus on 
the Physical Sciences 


Advocates Admission of Hindus to 
Canada 

"Immigration After the War* was the 
subject of a lecture delivered before tbe 
Canada India League bj Mr S T Wood, 
w ho made a strong plea for the admission 
31-1S 


of the Sikhs and tbe Hindus mto Canada 
without restriction Mr Wood said that 
the chtpf problem of immigration, w as the 
settlement of the land, and that no policy 
had jet been adopted for this work but 
that it was to be hoped that the land 
will be first for Canadians He advocated 
the admission of Sikhs and Hindus on the 
grounds that they are primarily agneut 
tunsts and that they are industrious 
They are also British subjects and should, 
be thought, be permitted to have their 
wives and children w ith them They are, 
he said, the \ ictiras of prejudice The men 
of these races settled here arc Canadian 
citizens nnd should receive justice. Miss 
Mary Clarke of the Central Neighbourhood 
House, presided These fraternal feelings, 
entertained and expressed bj some Cana 
dians, are w elcome 

The Director*’ Conference 

The deliberations and discussions at the 
Directors’ Conference have been interesting 
and useful though whj this particular 
time of financial stnngencj should have 
been chosen for incurring expenditure on 
this sort of conference is not clear Lbrd 
Chelmsford's very first pronouncement 
in the legislative council did not give us 
nnj hope of nnv considerable grants for 
educational improvement and expansion, 
nor does bis opening address at this con 
ftrence do so Even when there is no 
financial stnngencj* the recommendations 
of mnnj committees and commissions 
somehow or other get shelved So we can 
not quite confidently hope tbatthemforma 
tion brought together and conclusions 
armed at in this conference will be garner 
cd for future use, though undoubtedlj they 
will be kept in some pigeonhole But 
the past is never an unemag guide to the 
future May it be hoped then that under 
Lord Chelmsford things will be done in a 
way different from previous ways 

His Excellency said — 

Owing to the War it is now cecetiary for ns to 
•elect what we can afford to adhere to and to decide 
what we can with the least d sadvantage postpone 
Th* is largely a matter in wb cf» expert advice is 
nectitary 

This shows that whatever the real 
objects of the conference may be wc 
are afraid it rant lead to further rr 
trrnehment in educational expenditure. 
Just ns in the c a«e of a family, so 
that of a state, education and 
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arc the two things which ought to have 
priority of consideration. No good and 
wise father does or safely can put off the 
education of his children or the seeking of 
medical advice when they are ill AU other 
expenditure is curtailed or put off in order 
to promote their bodily and mental and 
moral welfare 

His Excellency wishes to awaken an 
intelligent interest in education and an 
active co-operation on the part of the 
general public That is a worthy object. 
The public certainly requires to be made 
still more keenly conscious of the para- 
mount need of education. But co-opera- 
tion also requires that Government should 
meet the public half way. Educational 
■wisdom and educational enthusiasm are 
not a monopoly of the education depart, 
ment. We also know something, and may 
perhaps without vanity claim to be eager 
for the improvement and spread of educa- 
tion. But we have not found a general 
desire on the part of the executive and 
educational officers of the Government to 
co-opcrate with the public. 

Like His Excellency we want efficient 
education, and for that reason would 
increase the pay of the teachers as far as 
that is practicable. But we cannot make 
a fetish of Efficiency. Efficiency is a' rela- 
tive term. None of our schools and 
colleges are as efficient as the best schools 
and colleges in Great Britain, and even 
there educational reformers are trying to 
make them still more efficient. But npbody 
can assert that because our institutions are 
comparatively inefficient, according to the 
British standard, therefore money is being 
thrown away on them. For this reason we 
cannot accept the dictum, “inefficient schools 
represent so much good money thrown 
away,” in an unqualified form. For what 
Is the standard of efficiency ? It is not 
and cannot be the same in all countries. 
It. depends on the state of educational 
progress of the country, its wealth, nnd 
many other factors. We want efficiency, 
1 But always with due regard to the cir- 
cumstances of the country and specially 
- to the claims of educational expansion. 
For, if very efficient education for a 
limited number can be had only by depri- 
, vtng the rest of any education, it would 
not be just to go in tor it. It should never 
'orgotten that even inefficient education, 
does not necessarily mean bad edu* 
, is better than no education. 


We are aware of the value of training 
for teachers. But we,cannot s ay' that edu- 
cation should keep pace only with the sup- 
ply of trained teachers. Even in so highly 
advanced a country as England andWales, 
in 1913-14 there were in 21.00C ordinary 
public elementary schools, 108,732 certifi- 
cated teachers, 41,404 ‘uncertificated 
teachers, 13.3G7 supplementary and 1,971 
student teachers. ’ Katber less than one- 
third of the certificated teachers in England 
are men, and of these nearly 74 per cent, 
were also trained ; of the women certmeat* 
ed teachers 53 per cent, were ’ trained j 
which means that, not to speak of uncer- 
tificated and other teachers, more than one- 
fourth of the certificated men teachers were 
untrained, and nearly half of the certificat- 
ed women teachers were untrained. Con- 
sidering the educationally backward con- 
dition of India and the scantiness of her 
resources, the policy which ought to guide 
us here is to go on providing* more train- 
ing schools and colleges and also to employ 
as teachers as many of the passed students 
of our ordinary schools nnd colleges as may 
be necessary for the expansion and improve- 
ment of education. ' Training is good for 
the teaching profession as for other profes- 
sions ; but it is not as absolutely necessary 
as it is, say, for the medical profession. It 
is not true that men cannot become good 
teachers unless they arc “trained," nor is 
it true that trained teachers are invariably 
better than untrained teachers. -In Bengal, 
the most respected among teachers, Ram- 
tanu Lahiri.Kajnarain Bose, Peary Cbnran 
Sircar, and many others, never received 
any "training.”' We write all this not to 
disparage training ; but simply to say that 
while training ought to receive due atten- 
tion, the expansion of education ought not 
to wait upon the supply of trained men. 
United men, if educationally nnd morally 
qualified, should continue to be employed 
as largely as, and if need be, more largely 
than, now, w ithout the least misgiving or 
hesitation. * 

While we agree with what the Viceroy 
says on tecbmcal and commercial training, > 
w e have read w ith special satisfaction his 
observations on agricultural education. 
His Excellency said s— ' » * ' 

There are tome who tar we hate dotting to 
the men on the land In tbn country 1 cannot claim 
to talk with authority on such n qntJtlon, But 
haring acen something of the work of aaentific ngri 
cohort in other pant of the world, I take leate to 
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doubt sucb ^statement. The great advance made by 
scientific agriculture during the last half a century 

, justifies ns in pressing forward with a policy of ogri- 

cultural education. 

We hope His Excellency has made a con- 
vert of Mr. Sharp, his Education Commis- 
sioner, who has written in “Progress of 
Education in India, 1907-1912, ' Vol. I, ■ 
p. 15, that “...where the bulk of the popula- 
tion is agricultural, the period pf education 
is necessarily shorter than under more 
complicated conditions and the amount of 
education required is less.” 

Regarding the education of women, the 
Viceroy rightly remarked 

I view with Apprehension the growing inequality 
between men and women arising out of difference in 
education It cannot be gbod for a country that its 
women should lag so far behind the men in the 
matter of education. I believe that this apprehension 
t is shared by many Indians, and I think it behoves 
us to do alt in our poaer to improve the women's 
education »o far ns we can do so, within the limits 
laid down for ns by social customs. In the meantime, 
vre must look to, and hope for a gradual change iu 
the public opinion and in this we can count. I hope, 
on the support and co-operation of all educated 
Indians I trust, however, that in the consideration 
of this most important matter we shall enlist the 
co-operation of women. It 1* they who know where 
■ the shoe pinches, and any purely man-made scheme is 
foredoomed to failure. 

Equally thoughtful were his remarks 
on the relative claims of English and ver- 
nacular teaching. * 

■Mr. Curtis’* “Private” Letter. 

The reader knows how it came about 
that a' “Round Table” circular marked 
‘private’, was published in the pipers. Mr. 
Curtis says it was a private letter of his 
“written to intimate fnends.” English is to 
us n foreign tongue : so we maj-not be able to 
ascertain the exact meaning of “intimate.” 
Mr. Curtis says, however, “I am printing 
\ this letter for circulation amongst . friends 
to whom I cannot write, including the 
J secretaries of local groups. I will ask each 
secretary to read it to his group.” These 
arc nil his intimate friends ! However, as 
we consider M r. Curtis’s attempt to sub- 
ject India to the Dominions nothing less 
than a conspiracy against Indians, the 
marking of his letter to his fellow conspi- 
rators or would-bc conspirators as “pri- 
vate”, does not in the least entitle it to. be 
treated ns really private and confidential. 
This conspiracy i« as bad ns conspiracy 
against n state, and if India had indepen- 
dent political existence, certainly legal 
action would have been taken against Mr. 


Curtis and his friends. How would Canada, 
treat a group of men who might be consi- 
dering in secret a plan for handing over the 
government of that colony to the U. S. A. ? 
How would Holland treat any such men 
who proposed to place her under France 
or Russia ? That India is a dependency 
does not at all matter. -A person’s estates 
may be under the Co\irt of Wards; but still 
it would be a crime tcf conspire to pilfer 
what small personal effects he might possess, 
and then to send him to a Home for Imbe- 
ciles. India is a ward of Great Britain’s, 
and possesses only a few rights ; bat still 
the men who would propose to deprive her 
ofeven these are no better than would-be 
robbers of political rights, their noble profes- 
sions of philanthropy notwithstanding. 

• The participation of some high officials 
in the Round Table conspiracy has not 
surprised us. "What we wish to tell them 
is to look at the matter from our point of 
view, as they are paid to look after our 
interests, not those of the colonists. 
Officials are supposed not to take part in 
politics ; but the rules are meant to be 
obeyed by Indian officials alone. European 
officials have all along written anonymous 
political editorials in newspapers and 
taken part in politics in other* ways. But 
even in their case the line ought to be 
drawn firmly somewhere. 

In the Canadian Lair Times, Dr. A. 
jBcrriedale Keith has written a very well, 
informed and closely reasoned article on 
“The Ideal of an Imperial Constitution.” 
Nexy India has rendered good service to 
India by reprinting the whole of it. Dr. 
Keith has dealt very ably with the Round 
Table scheme of Imperial Federation and 
shown how impracticable it is. But Mr. 
Curtis seems to be a fanatic of federation. 
He would, be prepared, for the sake of 
realising his scheme, to face “the fact that 
wc cannot effect the changes advocated in 
the volumes already published without 

F revoking in India an agitation, which, as 
judge, might lead to bloodshed”! He is so 
very philanthropic that, in order to do 
good to us or to onr disembodied spirits, 
he would be prepared even for the death 
of some, of us ! And yet he pores as an 
injured innocent, ns witness the following 
sentence : “We must do our best to 
convince them f Indians] of the mischief 
to their own cause. wrought by the deliber- 
ate campaign which is on foot here 
embitter feeling against the ‘ ' 
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If the lamb tries to tell th® world how 
it has been treated or may be treated by 
a certain other a”imil, why, it is the lamb 
who must be held to be guilty of singing 
the Hun s Hymn of Hate 1 

Enough has been written 10 our last 
December number by Mr Polat and by 
ourseUes in the Jauuary number to expose 
Mr Curtis s fallacies and philanthropy'. 
His letter does not really contain any new 
argument He thinks Indian opinion is 
not os sound and disinterested "as our 
ow n now is Not to speak of the glaring 
self seeking and corruption to be found in 
the public life of England and the colonies 
in some past years and ages, the disinter 
ested colonists of South Africa, of \\ horn 
Mr Curtis is 011 c, have grabbed fourteen 
fifteenths of the land there, though there arc 
about six black men to every white man 
there As for the political rights emoyed 
there, vide our note on 1 political pnilan 
thropy" in the last number \\ c shall not, 
it is said be able to exact “regular, willing 
and continuous obedience” from our fellow 
countrymen We «tippose educated white 
men in their country ha\ e been able to 
exact regular, willing and continuous 
obedience from labourstnkers, suffragettes, 
Sem Feinners the Ulstermen led by Carson, 
the Boer rebels, etc , etc In his paper on. 
"The Rationale of Autonomy” contributed 
to the first Universal Races Congress, 
Mr John M Robertson, M P , savs in reply 
to an argument practically identical with 
that of Mr Curtis — 

* \ow within the English speaking world the 
toother touAtry ltnd civil wars in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries there was civil war between the 
mother country and colon e* towards the cod of the 
eighteenth s and again within the independent United 
States arid Canada in the n aeteeuth— til this in a 
race’ that tOnVel specially h gh claims to self 
goceroiog faculty On the imperialist principle a 
1 laoctary Vtigel with plenary powers would hare 
latcrrened to atop the prematore erprniD-n t” of 
Anglo Saxon self goreenm-nt at anr one of the stages 
dpvtufvu* — . r .inAT*J .hr -h*j* vvei'odUwwd A* -to Jea’.vn 

Mr, Curtis intends to ascertain ‘ how 
many of the 315 000 000 inhabitants of 
India bate any voice, direct and indirect, 
in choosing these so-called electiv e bodies 
[legislative councils &c], and also how 
Jar election is. as yet a reality at all ” 
There is no harm in his doing alf this But 
him not think that what is is oil that 
be blcctions can be made a reality in 
immediate future, if Government 
make them so India can pro 


vide a sufficiently large electorate any day, 
as w c hav e shown m our last number, 

“The Danger m India.” 

The Nineteenth Century and After con 
tarns an article on “The Danger m India” 
by Lord Sydenham, a former governor of 
Bombay In it he repeats all the usual 
misrepresentations and quarter truths 
which \ve are accustomed to hear from the 
Jips of the opponents of self government m 
India “The Danger in India ’ exists, but 
not where his lordship locates it The real 
seat of the danger lies in the race arro 
ganee, race prejudice, self seeking and pig 
aeadedaess of men like himself The argu 
ments and objections of men like him have 
been refuted again and again, bat to no 
effect None are so blind as those who w ill 
not see 

Carrying on her father’* tradition- 
Miss E W Stead, writing m an editorial 
note in the December issue ol the Rcvitp » 
of Renews very pithily sums up ol M r 
demand Jor post war reforms as Jndial ’ s 
desire “to be made mistress of her owVn 
household,” and her insistence “that hen 
position in the Empire be made equal to* 
that of the daughter Dominions ” She is 
ci idently very much struck by the sugges- 
tion put forward to eliminate what she 
aptly calls "the Indian civil service element 
from the Viceroy and Governor Goueral s 
Cabinet, and giving of portfolios to Indians 
and Britons prominent in public life " 

Mr St Nihal Singh deals with “India 
During and After The war” The writer 
points to the failure of all plots against the 
British Government He very frankly 
points out the anomalies existing m a 
Government conducted by foreigners, 
deplores the lact that Indians arc denied 
the privilege of managing their own 
affairs, debarred from carry mg arms, and 
kept out ol self gov erning Dominions The 
same writer in another part of the Renew 
of Reviews brings out the point that 
Indians show great genius os military 
leaders whenever they are given the chance 
to show tlieir ability 

The progressive rule of His Highness 
the Maharaja G anew ar forms the subject 
of a leading article The details of the 
mammoth artificial lake constructed some 
time ago in Mysore, taken irom the Modern 
Review, giv en on another page, also show 
how nn Indian fetate is forging ahead 
under an enlightened Maharaja. 
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Miss Stead’s note on Japanese education 
should be taken to heart by all Indians. 
* She points out that agitation is going on 
for increasing teaehera’ pay, and streng- 
thening primary and secondary education. 
This cry is being raised in a country 
wbkh has a school in nearly every village, 
and where almost cent per cent of boys 
and girls of school-going age are receiving 
education. What of our own India ? The 
article on the Japanese press, compiled 
from Mr. Lajpat Rai’s article in our 
Review, is also very interesting. 

Apart from these oriental subjects 
treated in the Review, it is full of attractive 
features. A brief account is given of the 
visit to the Stead Hostel bv Her Majesty 
the Queen-Mother in London, which has 
been raised in memory of the great man 
who courageously championed the cause 
of women, Indians ana other subject 
people, a tradition that Miss Stead is now 
carrying on. Persons interested in spiri- 
tual phenomena, will find Miss Scatchard’s 
article suggestive. The notes, leading 
articles, and book reviews, cover the whole 
world, and a great variety of topics. Many 
powerful cartoons are also included in the 
December issue. 

“The Thin Line.” 

According to Anglo-fndian papers like 
the Pioaect, only a thin line divides con- 
stitutional agitation and anarchism. That 
paper has, therefore, enthusiastically ac- 
claimed the following sapient obser- 
vation of the Special Tribunal that was 
recently engaged in the second supplemen- 
tary trial of the Lahore conspiracy case : 
"Constitutional agitation may easily drift 
, into intemperate agitation, intemperate 
\ ngitation into sedition nod sedition into 
°activercvohitionary methods.’’ Tb5 obvious 
suggestion is that, therefore, constitutional 
ngitation should be suppressed. But. as 
the suppression of constitutional agitation 
also leads to the adoption of revolutionary 
methods, there is a sort of dilemma, from 
which the escape, lies in listening to the 
constitutional agitator, as he is a very 
reasonable person. People are apt to 
become unreasonable only when what is 
reasonable is treated with scorn. 

The Hindu School Centenary. 

» The Hindu School in Calcutta links the 
present with the past of English educa- 
tion in Bengal. It is associated with some 


of the most honoured names in Bengal and 
all India. The words with which the Hon. 
Mr. P. C. Lyon concluded his address at 
the Centenary of the School deserve to be 
quoted for their wisdom, and the spirit 
which animated them. He said : 

We have very great problems before ua in educa- 
tion in Bengal. We have to guide the enormous 
demand for more education and we have to help that 
spirit, which is wholly good in itself and which calls 
for the satisfaction of its intellectual aod moral aims. 
In all humility I say this, that we who have the 
direction of educational forces, cannot do better than 
go back to the mind, spirit and aims that actuated 
men like your founders— David Hare and Ram fdohnn 
Roy. We feel that however great the difficulties may 
be, they are not invincible, if we can emulate that 
spirit of culture, sympathv with the pupils, desire 
for advance, aDd that broad minded appreciation 
of the current needs of the country that animated 
those celebrated men " 

Mr- Jinnah's Presidential Address. 

As president of the ninth annual sessions 
of the All-India Moslem League held in 
Lucknow in December last year, Mr. M. A. 
Jmnali delivered a thoughtful and able 
address, in course of which lie referred to 
"the growth of a tremendous class-interest, 
the interest^of the governing class as dis- 
tinct from, if not wholly opposed to the 
interest of the governed." He was right 
in holding that "it was the existence of 
this vast, powerful and by no means silent 
interest that explains the origin and wide 
currency of certain shallow, bastard and 
desperate political maxims which are flung 
into the face oflndian patriots at the least 
provocation." The. following samples 
arc given from Mr. Jinnah's address 

(1) Democratic institutions cannot thrive in the 
environment of the East. Why ? Were democratic 
institution* unknown to the Hindus and .Uahotnedans 
in the past 7 What was the village Fanebayet ? 
What are the history, the tradition, the literature and 
the precepts of Islam ? There are no people in the 
world who are more democratic even in their religion 
then the Musalmans. 

(2) The only form of Govern meut suitable for 
India is autocracy tempered by English (European) 
efficiency and character. All nation* have had to go 
through the enpenence of despotic or autocratic 
government *t one time or the other in the history of 
the world. Russia was liberated to a certain extent 
only a few years ago, France and England had to 
struggle before they conquered .the autocracy. Is 
India to remain nnder the heel of a rove! form of 
autocracy m the shape of bureaucracy for all time to 
come. When Japan and even China have set up 
constitutional Governments on the democratic line* 
of Great Britain and America > 

(3) (a) The interests of the edneated classes are 
Opposed to those of the Indian masses turf 

(h) The fotper would oppress tfee latter if tit 
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Strong protecting hand of the British official were 
withdraw n 

This astonishing propos tiou beat* at! reason and 
sense It is suggested that we who are the eery kith 
and km of the masses most of ns springing from the 
middle classes are 1 kety to oppress the people if more 
power is conferred that -the mosses require protce 
tion at the hands of the English Officials between 
whom and the people there Ts nothing in common 
and that our intertests are opposed to those of the 
masses— in what respect it is never pointed oat and 
that therefore the monopoly of the administrative 
control should continue in the bands of non Ind an 
officials Thu ins id ons suggestion which ts *a 
C ppantly made is intended to secure the longest 
possible lease for the bureaucracy and to enjoy their 
monopoly But it can neither stkod thel gbt of facts 
nor the annlys s of truth One has only to look at 
the past records of the All India Moslem League to 
dism ss this specious plea The educated people 
of th s eonntry have shown greater anxiety and 
sol citude for the welfare and advancement of the 
masses than for any other question during the last 
quarter -of a century 

Mr Jinnah observed — 

Amtd the dash of warring interests and the noise of 
foolish catchwords no cool headed student of Indian 
affairs can lose sight of the great obvious tro sm that 
India is in the Srst and the last resort for the Indians 
Be the time near or distant the Indian people are 
bound to attain to their full stature as a sett- 
governing nation No force in the wotld can rob them 
of tbtir destiny and thwart the p ir poses of 
Providence 

He thought that 

Tbe first and the lorraost question that requites 
to be pat ut rest >s that the position of India in the 
Emp re should be de6ned in the most unequivocal 
terms 1 1 should be made clear bv tbe Government la 
an authoritative manner that Mil government is not 
only a mere d slant goal that may be attained at 
lame fntnre indefinite time bat that self government 
for India ■* tbe definite aim add object of the Govern 
ment to be g ven to the people within a reasonable 
time Tha« ehonld be tbe aim and object of the 
reconstruction and reformation of the present 
constitution of the Government of Ind a and lUJtne 
diate steps should be taken after tbe War to Introduce 
thcVeforms towards that end In view both by the 
Government and the people 

What the Conference* Want. 

If one could tabulate the opinions and 
sentiments, the desires, demands, and 
aspirations 'which ba\e found expression in 
the presidential addresses and resolutions 
of the lanous conferences which met 
during the latter part of the month of 
December last, o'Lie could in that w ay afford 
a glimpse into the workings of the Indian 
mind and show' towards what future dc 
veloptnents India was tending^ We have 
neither the time, nor the space, nor the 
oefore us, to Ik able to do this 

eful and interesting piece of w ork , hut 


we shall pick out at random some points 
from some presidential addresses and re 
solutions of some of the gatherings The 
aims and objects of a gathering like the 
Indian National Social Conference are well 
known It wonts to promote the cduco 
tion of girls and women, the re marriage of 
widows and the amelioration of thCir con 
dition m other ways, the fusion of sub- 
castes, and the elevation of the depressed 
classes It wants to abolish child marriages 
and introduce the marriage of adults in 
their place , it wishes to abolish the evils of 
tbe extortion of dowries, it is against 
polygamy, and the social culs bom of 
entertainments like nautebes , &.c 

The president of the Vaisya Conference 
“was most emphatic on the point of educa- 
tion, both male and female, and conclusne- 
ly showed that our backward condition 
w as due to our illiteracy Connected with 
this he emphasized the need for a serious 
and well-airccted reform in the marriage- 
able age of boys and girls together w ith 
an observance of the wholesome rule of 
Brahmncharya ” The conference recorded 
the opinion' 1 that it was desirable to have 
compulsory primary education 

The Bhatia Conference resolved that 
provision should be* made fof the relief of 
widows and tbe keeping of a register of 
boys and girls of marriageable age and for 
6uch education of girls as might fit them 
to do the duties of mothers mid mistresses 
of households One resolution "advocated 
shastnc ideal of marriages working to- 
wards 23 and 18 years as the marriageable 
ages for boys and girls respectably, but 
with 18 and 14- years, respectively, for the 
present ” 

A.t the Onssa students’ conference some 
resolutions were passed, mainly of a social , 
and educational character, such asstnrtinga -* 
Students JMaga 2 ine, Libraries and Reading 
rooms in diflercnt educational centres of 
Onssa, discouraging chitd mamigc and 
extortion of down andafund toencourage 
students to go abroad for technical and 
industrial educntion 

The follow mg more importnntrcsolations 
were parsed at the Kay astha Conference — 
’‘That in order to encourage commerce 
and industry among members of the 
community this conference urges the 
establishment of tachnical «las c cs m the 
Kayashta Pothsala to impart instruction 
in those subjects ” 1 That this conference 
urges -upon the community, the importable 



and necessity of female education and the 
abolition of the purdah system as the 
foundation of all social reforms ” 

At the tenth Mahratha (non Brahmin) 
provincial educational conference, the 
president exhorted Ins fellow castemen to 
,avnil tbemseHes of the facilities within 
their reach, to educate their backward 
brethren and to try to ameliorate their 
prtsent depressed condition by doing 
aw, ay with many e\il customs such 
as the Dowry system, the Pardah 
(Gosha) system, dnnk and so forth Mr 
Bhaskerrao Jadhav, a Kolhapur State 
Officer, alluded with satisfaction to 
the changed angle of MSion of their 
Brahmin brethren towards their endea- 
\ ours, unlike their forefathers m the times 
of the 'PesBwas But "he efnortefc Bis 
brother hearers to stand on their own 
legs m the matter of improving their 
status 

Some of the more important subjects 
dealt with at the Goan Congress were 

Means for the moral social and intellectual up lift 
of Goans the improvement and strengthening of 
the Goan Union female education female immigra 
tion need for a young women s home co-opera 
tive society, co-operative housing need for a mater 
nity home Improvement in the condition* of itnd 
housing of the humbler classes in cities publics 
tion ol btographe* of eminent Goans, education 
of the masses. 

At the All India Ary a Kumar Confer 
ence resolutions were passed expressing 
high admiration of the heroism of the In 
dian soldiers, exhorting young men to take 
up social service work, to promote the 
Yedic Dharma, to maintain social purity, 
to open "Desi Akharas” and gymnasiums, 
and to develop the commercial and rados- 
trial interests of the country 

At the first Home Rule Conference, m an 
eloquent speech Mrs Besant surveyed the 
situation and appealed to the Hindus and 
Mahomed ans to work in harmony and 
hearty co-operation for Home Rule for 
India In a humorous and closely reasoned 
speech Mr B G Tilak asked every one to 
agitate bra\ely and lawfully for Horae 
Rule He said that Home Rule w ould not 
fall as a gift from heaven The people of 
India must be prepared to make necessary 
sacrifices 

At the Utkal conference, resolutions 
praying for the revival of salt manufacture 
on the sea coasts of Onssa, establishment 
of an Engineering College at Cuttack, 
amalgamation of Hie Onya speaking peo- 
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pie, an Oriya member on the Imperial 
council, amendment of Patna University 
Bill, and advancement of Ayunedic in- 
struction in Onssa were adopted 

The following resolution w as passed at 
the last Aligarh session of the All India 
Moslem Education Conference 

Thi* conference accepts the principle of free and 
compulsory education and rcspectfally requests the 
Government of India to take practical steps accord- 
ingly at the earl est opportunity Several speaker* 
spoke on the subject and the resolution was carried 
unanimously 

At the Humanitarian conference, it3 
aims and objects were declared to be as 
follows — 

(1) To educate public opinion regarding the 
advantages of vegetarian diet from the health, 
economy temperance and mercy paints of view j 
'Gi, tii "ufvt vrp YimViy mm pdi trciili iftimfrnm* lit 
human welfare such as treatment of widows 
murder of children for ornaments etc i (3) to appeal 
to the auth inties as well as to the people to dis 
continue crnel fashions and ceremonies (4) to try to 
protect animals as well as birds from all kinds of 
cruelty (5) to carry on onr Mission io such a way 
as not to wonod the feeliogs of any commnmtj 

At the All India Christian Conference, 
with reference to certain suggested amend- 
ments of the law relating to Indian 
Christian raamages, the president, Hon 
Babu Madhusudan Das, said that 

Whatever rules might be formulated by the Law 
Committee they should bear in miQd one principle 
They (Indians) had pecul arly sacred ideas of mam- 
mony To bis mind the sacred nature of the matrl 
monial alliances was to be learned from the practice 
of the * Svti Europeans of course had looked at 
marriage from a diSerent point of vew He believed 
that one woman ascend og the funeral pyre of a hus- 
band left many thousands of sermons They might 
have things not revolting to the Indian mind No- 
thing contributed so much as the sacred nature of 
wedlock as it was observed to an Indian s ] fe. 

At the same conference one Indian 
Christian pained Mr H. David said that 
Indian Christians should not bear Indian names, 
but should adopt purely Biblical names The charge 
that the Indan Christian aped Eurasian manners 
was pnenle. There was nothing wrong m thrir 
adopting modem habit of dressing 

The Hon. Mr Das said the matter of Nationality 
was one in which d scussion would avail nothing 
Nations grew according to certain lines Mas was 
a creature of his environments The outward mam 
festation of Nationality was Nationalism aad 
National sm was very often the result of the circums- 
tances in which the majority of the people belonging 
to a Nation were situated or placed But a Nation 
should have its life, and in order to have n National 
Ife they must have an origin a past and a future 
Looking on the past of India he saw the glorious 
achievements of his ancestors and looking before he 
saw the glorious future. He felt be was but a 
dropra the ocean He, as a Christian, thought 
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it was his duty that he should not do anything 
which would giT* him the appearance of being 
outlandish in hu on a land 

Then came Ur Chakkra Cbetti who said that 
the Hoo Ur Das had echoed the real sentiments of 
*11 those present. 

Professor S C Mukcrji wanted to know the opi 
cion ol the Conference whether the paper read by 
Ur David should be printed in the report of the 
Conference Jf it w as printed, it might give a wrong 
Idea of the sentiments of the Indian Christians. If 
it was to be printed they must mention that the 
majority of the Conference did not entertain the sea 
timcois of Mr David 

The President wanted to know the opinion of the 
Conference whether Mr Davids paper should be 
printed in the report or not. 

Ur David complained that the President was un 
fair Co him m not allowing discussion on bis paper 

The 1 resident said that his object iu not allowing 
discussion ou the subject was only to preserve order in 
the Conference Trum the restlessness which was 
visible at tbr Conference when the paper was read it 
seemed to him Mr David would b* subjected to 
bitter criticism 

The conference unanimously (with the esception 
of Ur David) decided that the paper should not be 
printed in the report. 

At the Student’s Convention held nt 
Madras under the presidentship of Sir 
Stibramama Iver a resolution to the effect 
that "in addition to tbc usual sectarian 
hostels, cosmopolitan hostels in which the 
distinction shall be one of vegetarian or 
mixed diet and not of caste or creed should 
be established,” was earned by an over- 
whelming majority. At the same conven- 
tion some of the other resolutions passed 


At the All-India Khatn Conference, ithe 1 
president, Oman Bahadur Amar Nath, 
Minister, Jammu and Kashmir State, ob- 
served : — 

At regard* the customs of early marriage and 
polygamy, 1 would add that it i* now admitted ou 
all hands thatlhey are s*| ping the phy* cal and moral 
health of the Htudu nation as a whole Stringeat 
social measures should be adopted to stop these 
evils the minimum *ge”of marriage should be raised 
to sisteen in tti* ca*e of girl* and twenty-one m 
that of boys, to as to allow sufficient tune for their 
normal development and proper education— Condi 
tioos essential alike to the production of healthy 
issue nod to the prevention of polygamy 

1 At the All India Ilindu Conference two 
of the resolutions were *— 

Resolved that this Conference urges upou nil 
Hindu Sabhat and Pucchayat* the necessity of main 
tainiug schools for the free elementary and religions 
education of Uiudu bo vs and girls and prays the 
Government to make elementary education free and 
compulsory in the country 

Resol veil that this Conference urges upon th* 
lhr.du comma nit f the g re* t necessity ol A 

(a) improving the eooditioa of and meting d> ut 
better treatment to their submerged classes, J(hj 
malice provision for reclaiming converts to other 
religions (c> taking proper care of Ilindu widimrs 
and orphans, and «f) abolishing child marriage 

Tbc Hindu Conference also passed a 
resolution cxlior ting nil Hindus to perform 
joint familv nnd social worship Christ* 
inns, Musalroans, Brnhmos, etc , do it. 

In her first Thcosonlucal Convention 
lecture Mrs. Bcsaut said in part?— 


were : 

* That the Convention while regretting the retent 
strikes which were breaches of diKipline baneful to 
tbc true spirit of education tbongbt list tbernslti 

Were to be traeeJ to the lack of mutual sympathy 
and understanding between teacher* and taught, 
and suggested that facilities of intercourse between 
them should be periodically arranged by constituent 
associations The resolution also appealed to the 
principals and professor* of colleges to look with 
sympathy and tolerance both upon students’ 
individual and- national asp rations and alto to 
institute fa their collrgr* a representative council 
consisting of elected rcprtseutsUw* of student* to 
consider student grievances. 

Mr Chicssamy Ramannjam moved a resolution 
•vigorously appealing for h gher education for women 
era national ideals and vernaculars as the media of 
instruction 

Mr L. Pamgratu moved the resolution comineu 
» drag to alt students the pno iple of Swadeshi, and 
appealed to their patriotism to give preference to 
home-made article* over foreign goods la a it Drag 
speech 

Another resolution appealed to the student* to 
abstain from the use of tobacco and for m leagues for 
pultiag down the crj practice 

” Tli vs Coastntiou esprtsses its emphatic protest 
the disgraceful svstem of demanding do senes. 

also against ths ruinous costum of early marriage 
among students.” 


Uxrrr oi* Keuciox 
The special work they had to do wn 


It was said that Mrs Deism was a religions 
tescher and must have nothing to do with politic* 
ller aostver sra* that, because Mr* Uesaut was a 
rclgtous teacher, she had everything to do with 
nutations relating to the welfare ol the country, 
Thev roust he religious not only in temples, mot 
qurt and- churches hut in market places in Court 
as \*til pleading Judge giving judgment, as Doctor 
healing *s »oJdnr 115b ting as merchant trading 
They mast be tel ginui a 1 through, or else they bad 
bo true religion. Only when they were thoronghly 
rel g«oin relgion permeating every activity every 
thought and work, wonld Theosopbisti do their 
duty to rtfgioa 

In the course of her third nnd last 
convention lecture she said — 

"HAT Pouncs MS AN 

To her rotates meant live organised Ife of tie 
Hatton . wi the liberty of a Nat on depended iu lelf 
respect us d go ty and Its Ue ro her a ol. Oa* great 
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reason & Nation sbontd be frte and self goverasn? 
was that without those conditions man wisnota man 
but only half. They all knew how Mr Asquith spoke 
of the possibility of German domination m England, 
and be sud that it would.be inconceivable aod into'er 
able If all the highest ofit-es wi England were filled by 
Germans. Was it not an intolerable thing that an 
Indian if he had to rise to a high place in bis own 
country hid to go to a foreign country to acquire the 
qualification ’ An Indian in India must have every- 
thing that an Englishman hid in England, be must 
have pndc of race, pride of country 

tTueLiDsatrtO’r of India. 

Patriotism mast not be libelled sedition and desire 
for liberty must not be branded as rebellion The duty 
of the Theosophist was to help tn the liberation of 
India It mas a human duty, a national dnty which 
came from service lothe Motherland which none hid 
right to foibii 

The Dim ro Hpmivitv. 


Speaking or the Th*osnphiM'i duty to humanity, 
Mrs- Besant Said that there was nothing contrary or 
antagonistic between nitionahty and humanity, if 
nationalism be based on love and not on hatred A 
Theosophist most be i peace maker outsidehis Nation 
and also within his Nation, drawing communities 
together into one, and outside hn Nation trying to 
draw Nations into brotherhood so that there might be 
nutnore war and none of the misery through wh ch th- 
world was pissing to-day In their life outs de the 
Nation they must do nothing to increase the sp rit of 
hatred even to those who were their enemies m the 
physical world to-day, remembering that they also 
were their human brothers, separated now by a gulf of 
blood and misery, but love could b nld bridges across 
gulf and look forward to a future when Nations shall 
once more be at one She prayed that no Theosophist 
would cast fresh fuel into the fire of hate. In the 
Germans they saw that the erfl of hating dulled the 
Intellect and hardened the heart in the terrible strife 
now going on , and also in the struggle in their own 
Nation for const tunonal liberty they mast take care 
that they work bvr love and not by hatred and that 
they raise all and not push away any one Only thus 
would the Will of God be done and the Brotherhood 
of Humanity be founded in the world 

At the Kshatriya Upaka rim Mahxtsabha. 
the President, H. H the Maharaja of 
Jammu and Kashmir, asked in the course 
of his address !— 

Will rt be hoping too much to expect of Rais* 
Mabara;as and other leaders to encourage education 
and introduce social reforms as their personal er 
ample is better than precept ? I have learnt with 
mach gratification that at the instance of «omc of the 
leading members of the Maba Sabha aod in confor. 
mity with the pledge they took at Agra ■„ 19J3 theT 
Base abjured the entertainment of Nanteh girls at 
ceremonial occasions and have tbns established eood 
examples for others to follow 1 wonld wish that 
n ‘ a °j; would co rae forward and make a row 
^°S ,d ocUhe , r * oor *«»« negotiated 
tbnm^f r i e ^ ed v d0WneS t,je 0,086 harmful and 

shameful custom prevailing amongst the Rajputs 

32—16 


Nationalitm among Indian Christiana. 
From some paragraphs in the fore- 
going note, ic must have become clear 
to the reader that Indian Christians 
can no longer be characterised as de- 
nationalised The Hon Babu Aladhusudaa 
Das, cic, of Ortssa, president of the last 
session of the Indian Christian Conference, 
said m the course of his address that ‘'the 
charge that their commnmty had not 
shown any sympathy with those who 
were working for improving the political 
status of India was unjustifiable. 

The community he and had done much to or 
gamz; tb- national movement Since the days of the 
community a birth from its very infancy, it had been 
••niggling amidst powerfu j opposition to form a 
nw'easof the Indian nation He believed that so 
long as a portion of the poP 0 ]ution remained un- 
touchable their attempts to rm 8 e India to the posi- 
tion of a nation wonld be receded with mnch dis- 
count, and asked whether they h ad not done much to 
remove the pernicious caste system They were In- 
dians and would c jntmuc to work ns they had done 
in the past. He would afford everr facility far inter- 
marriage between th- several portion* of the Indian 
population nud thus fuse different races into one 

C owerfu! nation He nssured their non Christian 
retbren their semees would always lv at their com- 
mand in any movement which sought the political 
progress of India within the British Empire 

His thoughtful, earnest and intense 
nationalism found expression in passages 
like the following •— 

When l read the two great national epics— the 
Mibabharata and Ramajaaa (with the aid of the 
light which the Cross sheds on them), I nm inspired 
with an earnest desire to improve the position of our 
women and the depressed classes in the social 
economy of India I learn thnt in ancient India the 
aboriginal tribes, who represent the monkeys of the 
Saaaya na, were honoured be Lings And monarch* 
Who were worshipped os Gods The writer of the 
Santayana knew no depressed classes in the popula- 
tion Take away Draupadi from the.Vaftabftnrafa and 
Site from the Kamaraiw, and the two great National 
epics have no existence Where could I find more 
convincing proof of the influential position which 
women occupied in ancient India 9 Where can I get 
more forcible illustrations of the unflinching mar 
tyrdom to conviction, than I find iu the life of ray 
revered ancestor who cheerfully ascended the funeral 
pyre of her husband to keep inviolate the sacred 
bond or matrimony? Her blood, which I proudly 
hold in my veins, constantly impels me to act np to 
my conviction I repudiate with indignation the 
assertion that I do not belong to the Indian Nation 
I have spok-n in the first p-rson i have done so 
b -cause these ore the unanimous sentiments of the 
community , and the sentiments of many, when 
expressed hr one, lend emphasis to the unanimity 
Me -are Indians Indian blood reins in our veins 
Indian history, Indian traditions ace the springs 
from which we draw our inspirations, our hopes far 
the future greatness of India are bmlt ©o the glorious 
achievements of ancient India. 
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The Urgent Need for Immediate Aboli 
tion of Indentured Labour, 

Mr C F Andrews, to whom along 
with his and our friend Mr W W Pear- 
son, Indians owe a deep debt of gratitude 
fot unveiling to the world the truly 
horrible picture of indentured labour in 
South Africa and Fiji, has written the 
following letter to the dailies — 

Sir— t have received definite news from many 
auarters n Fiji that an assurance has been given by 
the Home authorities in London that the »y*tfia of 
indenture w 11 be allowed tQ go on for five more years 
b<f ire it is abolished 

Vet the Government of India de«p»lch of October 
IS 1915 has written about it a* foU.m't — 

It is firmly bel eved in this country and it would 
appear not without grave reason that the women 
emigrants are too often living a ( fe of immorality 
in which their person* are, by reason of pecuniary 
temptation or official pressure at the free d sposition 
of their fellow recruit * and even of the subordinate 
managing staff _ . 

That these grave fear* which the Government of 
India regards as well fooo led are not itnag nary hM 
btea proved if any proof were needed bv tbe facts 
give i in the report which Sir Pearson and I c rcnlat 
ed and published nearly a year ago These facts have 
never b-en challenged They amount to nothing 
more or less than a dear ey dence that the system 
itself leads up to a kind of legal sed prostitution 
May 1 «»K lot jour valuable help in urging public 
ty that a system wh ch involves *uc.h immoral condt 
tion* be abashed imnied ately t It is now nearly 
a year* ace the fate Viceroy prom sed iti abut tion, 
and there »hoatJ be no longer any delay 

YYe had the privilege of publishing tbe 
entire nport of Messrs Andrews and 
Pearson on indentured Kb our in Fiji 
Those who have read it know that the ays 
tern under which such labour ta recruited 
is nkm to slavery, horribly inhuman and 
degrading and is the greatest msult that 
can be offered to a nation Itis outrageous 
that a suggestion should b- made for its 
continuance even for a day, not to speak of 
five years If we bad Home Rdlc, it would 
have been abolished long ago , nay, it 
would n*icrbave b*en allowed to be intro 
duced at all We are under no obligation, 
v legal or moral, to supply human cattle to 
any British Colony Moreover, we art con- 
vinced th it indentured labour does no good 
to Fiji itself , it out;, enables a company to 
earn very large dividends 

The honour of all women, be thet black 
or brown or white or red of yeflcm, be 
they peasants or princesses be they rich or 
poor, is equally dear and equally precious 
No system which makes it difficult for any 
woman to preserve her honour ought to 
be tolerated for a day - And this accursed 


system of indentured labour leads, by the 
Government's Own admission, to a kind ot 
organised and legalised prostitution If 
for no other reason, for this reason alone 
it should be immediately abolished, though 
there is plenty of other reasons 

The mere raising of the proportion of 
women to men will not do f he very idea 
of so many women to so many men is dis- 
gusting and bestial Men and women are 
not brute beasts that even an equality of 
the numbers of male and female emigrants 
under indenture can satisfy men who have 
nny regard for the sanctity of comagal 
relations nnd for high ideals of home fife 

Mrs Sarojmi Naidu and Messrs PoKk. 
and Andrews art making noble efforts to 
rouse the country to the evils, the shame 
and the lgnommi of this most accursed 
system Mr M K Gandhi is also nobly 
labouring in the cause of deceived and out- 
raged humanity Let all who con help in 
nny w i\ do so with all the earnestness 
that lit possesses One ol the ways is to 
hold uHctmgs of protest against the 
system nil over the country j 

Some Indian member or other of the 
Imperial Legislative Council may be depen 
deauponto introduce a bill or mo\c a 
resolution, if permitted to do so, for the 
immediate abolition of the system of inden- 
tured labour And the hope may safely be 
expressed that among the Indian members, 
whether elected or nominated, therewill not 
be found any one to brand himself as a 
morallcp-r by not supporting such a bill 
or resolution, which must have the whole- 
hearted supportof the whole country. 

Sarat Chandra Da*, Explorer, Traveller 
and Scholar. 

India 19 the poorer by the death of Sarat 
Chandra Das, Ttb*tan explorer, traveller 
and scholar He was born m Chittagong 
in Bengal in 18i9 and had ^completed G7 
year*, of his life at th- time of his death 
Wc learn from the Encyclopedia Bntnu- 
tuca that 

* Lama Ugyen Gjratso a ,*tmi Tibetan who w»* 
on -loalij- a teacher of Tibetan in a Darjeeling acliool, 
vr»* trained Ur tbe Indian Survey Department as * 
•arre/or, and be ng deputed to take tribute from bit 
monastery to Taihtlbunpo he secured pernuvsiuoi 8 
1979 from the Tnvh Ihuopo authorities for fc>*rat 
Chandra Da* a Bengali school master at Darjeeling 
to via t that mooajtery, where bn name was entered 
as a « udeot This was the opportunity for a senes 
of valuable erplotatory journeys through the Tibetad 
province* adjoining the Indian and K'ep.leve front 
»«r» which added jrreatlv to onr stock of inform** 
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tion about LLasa. and the districts satraandirg that 
city In theif first journey the travellers «et oatlroia 
Jongri m Sikkim and traversing the north-east corner 
ofN'epal crossed into Tibet by the Cnatangla, and 
travelled northwards to Sh gatse and Tastilhunpo 
They returned by much the same wav to near 
Lbambajong and re-entered S kkim bv the Donkya 
pass The jocroey was fruitful of information and 
valuable lor mapping Chandra Das made a 
second joornev m 1881 with the intention of reach 
ing Lhasa He travelled b) way of Tashdhunpo lay 
dangerously jll for some time at Sanding monastery, 
duly reached Lhasa, w here he visited the Dalai Lama 
bat owing to smallpoi in the city could remain there 
only a fortnight though be made full use of this tune. 
Daring a journey home occupying nearly half o year 
he collected much further valuable information- Surat 
Chandra Das a reports of his two journeys were pub- 
lished bv the Indian government .but lor po\ tical 
reasons were until 1830 kept strictly confidential 
la 1S90 they were edited bv the Loyal Geographical 
Society and in. 1002 published They contain valu 
able information on the superstitions ethnology and 
Itlnyoa of Tibet. Chandra. Das also brought back 
from hisjourneys a large number of interesting books 
in Tibetan and Sanskrit the most valuable of which 
bare been edited and published by him some w ith the 
assistance of Ugyca Gyatso and ot s er lamas 1 

He gave an account of one of his 
journeys to Tibet in the pages of this 
review in a senes of articles about which 
The Leader says, ‘'readers must have been 
deeply impressed by them " The same 
paper has extracted from “Who’s Who in 
India” the follow mg facts about the life of 
the explorer — 

IolSStJie accompanied the late Mr Mccaular Chief 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal on Ln mission 
to hikkirn and the Tibetan frontier daring which 
he was able to mdnee tb* Jongpon of Xhambaiong to 
enter into friendly relations with Mr Macaulay ond 
was instrumental in sa\wg the lives of the British 
envoy and Sit Griffith Evans Major Evans Gordon 
and Mr Paul who were In danger of being frozen to 
death near the enemy a camp In 1S83 Sarat Chandra 
Das again aeompamed Mr Macaulay this time to 
Pekin when the latter went to seek permission) from 
the Chinese Government for a mission to enter Tibet 
and his services in that connection were recognized 
by the grant of L I £ Two years later Mr Das 
i visited Siam where he studiep the Buddhist religion 
1 With Prince \njra Juana larorasa and was decorated 
by the Ling of Slam with the Tushita Mata medal. 

! In 1893 be inaugurated the Buddh jt Test Society of 
India with the -object of publ shing valuable Buddhist 
manuscripts bronght by him from Tibet and in re 
cognition of bis contributions to the literature on 
Tibet the Government gave him the title of Rai 
Bahadur and a jagir of the value of Rs 500 a year , 
and the Rcyal Geographical Society awarded the 
Back premium fir ms geographical researches 
Among his publications were Joarney to Lbassa and 
Central Tibet and ‘Tibetan Engl sh Dictionary 

Mr Das was a man of indefatigable ener 
fly, buoyant temper and genial disposition. 
Last year he visited Japan and received a 
warm welcome there Returning from 


that Cv.un fry he urotc about the women 
ofjapan in this Review 

"Varoasrama-Dharma” Meetings. 

Recently tbeie have been some Varna 
srama Dharm i meetings in the country, 
the latest perhaps being that held in the 
boblnbaz tr Rajbati and presided over by 
the Maharaja of Durbhanga Not being 
a follower ot this cult, we do not know 
whether a -sense of humour is one of the 
qualifications which its adherents arc 
required to possess For, men who have a 
sense ol humour do not make themselves 
ridiculous by preaching what they do not 
practise Be not alarmed, gentle reader 
We are not going to be inquisttonal 
about the spiritual qualifications or even 
the. racrrv.mnn£Uut£. characters- of. -otu, per- 
sons We speak only from a sense of 
puzzlement, which arises thus We had an 
idea that one of the four Asramas was 
called Vanaprastba, or the stage of retire- 
ment to a forest for meditation and 
cultivation of the spiritual life, and that 
a Brahmin at anv rate should retire to 
the forest oa completing the fiftteth year 
of his age Among the speakers at the 
Sobhabizar meeting there were several 
Brahmins past fifty , but Thacker’s Indian 
Directory does not say that the residence 
of any ot them is in a forest , nor does any 
of them dwell in a thatched hut, after 
renouncing all earthly possessions, as the 
forest-dwelling Vanaprasthasramms of old 
did There was indeed nch unconscious 
humour in the richest Brahmin landholder 
in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, pr aching 
Varnasrama Dharm a 

Varnasrama Dharma docs not exist m 
this Kali Yuga Whether it existed, not 
in theory, but id actnal life, m any 
previous age, historians alone can sav, 
not pseudo historians Whether it ought 
to be or can be revived, sociologists and 
biologists, or earnest students of sociology 
and biology may discuss , and it w ould be 
fruitful to engage m a discussion with such 
men But it w onld be w astc of time and 
energy to examine what mere dabblers in 
psendo sociology and pseud « biology may 
say, m moments of diversion from their 
absorbing world y avocations and plea- 
sures 

The four stages of life "constitute a 
beautiful ideal, and may bcadopttd in their 
spirit with modifications suited to t’ 
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modern times But they should hare 
nothing to do with the e iste system 

It is reported in the papers that Sir 
Guri das Banerji referred to the attempt to 
legalise wtercastc marriages m terms 
which lmplicl condemnation As «ucli mar 
nages were con acted m ancient times 
and are still hcl 1 t be legitimate in the 
independent Hincln kingdom of Sepal we 
do not think the attempt was un Hindu 
But that is not what we were go top to 
say Babu Hhupcndranath Basu who 
made the ittempt wanted among other 
things to make such marriages honorable 
and legil Hindu marriages Such mar 
mges are contracted even now only they 
are considered un Hindu marriages Thus 
Hindu society is a loser While honorable 
marriages between parties of excellent 
character and intentions arc thus looked 
at askance and discouraged illicit vicions 
and wicked connections go on unchecked 
As Sir Gurudas is himself a man of spotless 
purity of life and unquestionable ortho 
doxy and is universally respected for that 
reason, we feel no liesitatio i in appeahog 
to him to show by word and deed that 
opposed as he is to even honorable and 
legal marriages between persons of diller 
eat Hindu castes he condemns at least w 
equal measure illicit and vicions conocc 
tions between Christian or Moslem women 
and Hindu men hoc surely such connec 
tions cannot be consistent with Varna 
sr ama Dharma 


The Poet Grey and Calcutta 
Graduates 

The majority of the registered graduates 
of Calcutta Universe have shown that 
thu poet Grey of lllcgv faun, is an old 
fossil He wrote of full many a flower 
horn to blush unseen and waste its 
fragrance in the desert air Rewrote of 
gems at purest ray serene too u hicb the 
dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear 
But itt their recent election of tw o Fellow 
they have not allowed two such flowers to 
blush unseen and waste their fragrance in 
the desert nir they ha\c di\ cd and brought 
up from the dark occan-carcs tw o such 
gems F very one can vote for a worthy 
and a Bengal celel nty like Principal 
Tmcdi hut it requires rarer powers of 
appreci ition an 1 of tho ight reading in 
audition to ial«ify a classic like Grey 


Report of the Public Services 
Commission 

Wc arc not 3 ct m possess! on ofacop) of 
the Report of the Public Scrv ices Commis- 
sion We shall comment on it in detail w hen 
it is procurable for money in the local book 
market The Government of India fav ours 
us with \cr> few of their publications 
and those that arc sent to us are. generally 
received when theyh ivc become old stories 
Many of the reports of the Bengal Govern 
mentare similarly delayed in their despatch 
to us We find for instance that Mr 
Hornell s latest annual report on public 
instruction in Bengal was discussed some 
weeks ago in the Calcutta dailies but 
we have not seen it yet One must not 
we may be told look a gift horse in the 
mouth Whether these official publications 
arc gift horses at all need not be discussed 
in this connection Ihe question that 
matters is why these gift horses should 
come earlier to some editors and very 
late to others and why some of these 
beasts should not at all be at the disposal 
of some editors to receive their caresses 
and castigations In spite of all our 
attempts to cultivate a due sense of 
humility we cannot persuade ourselves 
to believe tbnt our comments on matters 
of public importance an. infenor to tho«c 
appearing in each and every one of the 
dailies which promptly reccn c Government 
publications gratis 

The Public Service* Commission 

The Indian papers which have seen 
and com men tcil upon the report of the 
Public Services Commission arc disappoint 
cd with it Some of them have compared 
the commission to the mountain in labour 
which produced a pitiful mouse Some of 
the Aimlo-lndian paper® too are disap 
pointed with the report 

At the time when tlic appointment of 
the commission w as announced we did 
not profess to be very sanguine about its 
probable results \\ c wrote in Toly 1912 
(P 105) - 

We »b»)l be pled ! th b new Comm islan ice* 
not further narrow the sphere of the t gher appolol 
merit* open to lnd an* and an Idle the co ntry with 
li g tier tnlaries to he pa d to European off dal* 

We note that in paragraph 3* of the majo- 
rity report the public services arc dtviaed 
into three main groups Jn the first we 
place the Indian l_i\ il Service and the police 
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3epartment, in both of which the nature 
of British resposibihty for the good govern- 
ance of India requires the employment in 
the higher ranks of a preponderating pro- 
portion of British officers." In paragraph 
36 it is , observed that "in the civil service 
which with the police department w e have 
placed separately in our first group as 
likely to require for many years to come a 
preponderating proportion of British offi- 
cers, we have proposed that ronghly three- 
quarters oi the superior posts be. recrnjted 
lor in England and one-quarter in India." 
Now, both according to the Charter Act 
of 1S33 and the Queen’s Proclamation 
of 1858, we are entitled to all posts for 
which we may be qualified by our ability ; 
neither created a ruling caste or set up a 
racial bar. The majority report distinctly 
does so, and shuts us out from three- 
fourths of the civil service ami higher police 
appointments. Hence the commission does 
"further narrow the sphere of the higher 
appointments open to Indians/’ as we 
apprehended it would, in July, 1912. 
we note, too, that the proposals of the 
majority of the Commissioners would in- 
volve an additional annual expenditure of 
Rs. 62,25, 7G0. 

We also wrote in the 1912 July number : 
Bat if anybody nsk* what we wish this Commis 
•loo to do, we will say, “Let ability, merit, to be 
tested hr means equally applicable lo candidates 
for office, be the sole qualification, not race or creed ; 
let the line of demarcation between the provincial 
aod imperial services, drawn along racial lines, be 
wiped oat once for all ; and let all Government 
servants, whether Indian or European, doing the 
same work, be paid the same salaries ’ Let the 
value attach to the man's work, not to.the colour 
of bis skio. 

Again, the November (1912) number of 
this Revicw(p.527) contained the following 
hors 

i Justice demands ti at all posts in the higher grides 
of pml c services in thu counflv should be rtcrui/iJ 
|Ajr tour Mi tit c txanruftoni ke’J fn India enlf, as 
wh'ch Indian* should be allowed to appear and those 
domiciled pevsoni whose parents have settled m India. 
One of the compulsory subjects for examination should 
be a vernacular of the country, in which a proficient 
knowledge of the candidate is to he tested. If tht* be 
done, much of the present discontent aid unrest in 
this conotty will disappear 

Needles? to say, this has not been done 
in the Report. 

In the same number from which wc have 
quoted above appeared the following; — 

The vety tut that the aprewUaent of the Public 
Service Ccmontuco ha* not beta bided with del'ght 


by the general public of India, goes to show its unpopu- 
larity They know that none of the previous com- 
missions, whether Royal or Indian, did much good 
to the people of this country. Many recommendations 
of the last Public Semen Commission have yet 
to be given effect to ’ India was groaning under 
the weight of heaty public expenditure and asked 
for some relief. A Royal Commission was appointed 
to devise some remedy Hut the remedv which that 
Commission, known as Wetby’s, proposed was worse 
than the disease. The nomination of members of 
Commissions depends oc the sweet will of the leaders 
«>f the political party that happens to in power Like 
parked juries such person* alone are made Commis- 
sioners as would carry out the mtentions, if not the 
behests, of the party which appoints them. Of course 
to prevent adverse criticism one or two persons are 
selected whose judgments are not to be swayed by 
considerations of so-called political expediency. They . 
are always in a minority. 

In tbe case of the present commission, 
such men were the never-to-be-forgotttn 
Mr. G. K. Gokhale, and the Hon. Mr. 
Justice Alxlur Rahim, who has nobly 
done his part in his able and courageous 
solitary minute of dissent and of whom 
all India, and particularly his native 
district of Midnapur, is justly proud. 

We ma 3 ' be excused for mentioning in 
this connection that when some years ago 
it was proposed to elect Mr. James 
Ramsay Macdonald to the presidential 
chair of the Indian National Congress, 
ours was the solitary voice opposed to this 
proposal. Mr. Macdonald, it will be 
noted, has signed the majority report of 
the commission. Hud he filled the presi- 
dential chair of the _ Congress, his acccp- 
tance of the majority report, as an tx- 
Presidcnt ol tbe Congress, would certainly 
have done our cause some additional 
injury. The lesson is, do not shout "A 
deliverer has come," until and unless you 
thoroughly know your man. 

The report of the Commission ought 
to stimulate our efforts to obtain Home 
Rule. 

Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji on Commissions. 

The following is the opinion of Mr, 
Dadabhai Naoroji on Commissions, which 
was quoted in this Review, November, 
1912 { p. 503 ) 

**Ia India ’when the sattvorUies are decided upon 
rertaio new* which are cot likely to be readily ac- 
cepted by the public, a eomimssmu or committee 
corn-s into existence. . The member* are mostly 
affinals or ex officials— English or Indian Some non- 
official*, English ot Indian or both, are sometime* 
throws io. •elected by tbe Govereocnt Itteffi It i« « 
wtB understood thing that in *11 asatfcrr* officials *r* 
bosad always to take aid support ■* 
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viewt- The ex officials are understood to bi bound 
by gratitude to <io the same It any one takes an 
independent lint, either in a corn mission or committee, 
or in his own official capacity, and dupkaees the 
Govern meat, 1 cannot undertake to say with «o* 
stances svbat happens ’ 

European Officials and the Round 
Tab! c’Propa panda. 

We learn from the Leader of Janaary 
31, that Sir James Meston and Mr. Marm 
made statements regarding their connec- 
tion with the Round Table propaganda, 
at a meeting of the U. P. Legislative 
Council held at Lucknoiv on the 2yth 
January last. Both gave very good certi- 
ficates to Mr Curtis and the propaganda, 
which is said to be non-political m 
character. Sir James assured the council 
thht “There was no case of any conspiracy 
against Indian interests, as has been 
alleged ” About this opinions will differ. 
What is satisfactory to learn is that “in 
view of the mtsundcrstandmg which has 
arisen over this matter, the Government 
of India consider, an opinion which I 
[Sir lames] accept, that officials should 
not in future be members of Round Table 
groups in India.” 

The Late Mr. Ali Mahomed Bhimji 

By the death of Mr. Ali Mahomed 
Bhimji, India loses one of her oldest patri- 
otic sons. He breathed his last at Bandra 
at the age of about SO. He was a Congress 
veteran. The Message says, “he was one 
of the first Indian Musalraans to realise 
that the welfare of India lay in the co- 
operation and union of the two great 
Indian communities— Hindus and Musal- 
mans. He had travelled extensively— 
almost over the whole world. He had - 
gone on several missions to England, the 
last of which was to preach against cow- 
kilhng. He was a peace-loving man, and 
had his own ideas as to how to maintain 
world-peace. He had lately been in political 
retirement. _ In his days of vigour he was a 
well known' figure on the Congress plat- 
form and among the, Khoja Mahomedans. 
He was an effective and popular platform 
speaker. He leaves behind him a large 
family of children, grand -children and 
great-grandchildren to bemoan his loss.” 

Fiji-born Indians for the War, 

From a brief article contributed to the 
Western I'acific Herald by Mr. D M. Mom- 


we arc interested to learn that some , 
* n dian young men, born in Fiji, have volun- 
teered for the war at their own expense 
a jhd risk. Mr. Manila! wrote the article on 
th c eve of their departure for the front. 

Volunteering for Indians. , ’ > 

It is pleasant to find the Englishman- 
w hting thus about Indian Volunteer regi-' 
^nts, led to do so by the steps which 
'-’hvernment have taken to raise double 
^mpanies in Bengal, Burma, aad the 
■* hnjab •— * 

'Ve do not know whether it is Jjke!y that the Govern* 
“l* 'll of India will ever consider seriously the raising 
°‘ Indian Volunteer regiments, not merely for ihe 
P^poses of w ir, but also for peice time. If ever it does 
l "Cie could be no more suitable nucleus for such 
rc Siments than the double companies recruited for 
setVjce m the war sod possessing the prestige and 
‘ t4t Jition of active service under the Raj ’ , 

Mr. Qatar's Record Run. . >- 

Mr. Sachindra' Mazunjdar writes > to 
ns from Allahabad * - 

“My friend Mr. Jv. N. " Dikshit informs 
rat that.Mr.Datar made an unique attempt 
at 23 tnile9 in December last at Sangli, He 
* J h 23 miles in 2 hrs 40 sees , thus consti- 
ta ung an Asiatic record. He is only 7 
™s. behind the great McArthur, the 
Marathon Champion. This was only a 
“H that we had arranged for Mr. Datar, 
wanted to see whether he was in 
P r bpcr condition to run for the world’s 
record. JJecdlcss to say we are thoroughly 
satisfied nud I now entertain hopes that 
H'Uar will beat McArthur in . his final 
n Hcmpt. 

“Mr. Datar will put himself under 
tr 'iining early this year and we are 
Ranging that the final run should "take 
P } jice, just at the end of this cold season 
*rt us hope, by the middle of March, 1017 
A* we have receiyed no encouragement 
the Calcutta public, the run will 

nc bcssinly be arranged in Allahabad, s - t 

f “We have received a handsome donation 
t! ’e Maharajah of Pithapuram (Mad- 
£ 7 ) a " d ,. nrc receiving small donations 
*^iu all directions of India, excepting -Ben- 
worn which province not a copper picc 
s been forthcoming in this great affair. 

** appeal again to the innate love ot 
•l ort of every individual in India to help 
of ,n _^ na Affair. T have given you an Idea 
Datar’s condition and I ngiin let 
J°u know, Datar would not be able to get 
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Since the outbreak of the war up to June 
last India exported wheat to tnc United 
Kingdom to the value of £7,801,100 
The effects of export oi wheat on the 
constitution of the people of India will be 
understood from the following extracts 
from The Dietetic Treatment of Diibctes 
by Major B D Basu IMS (retired) — 
' As t regards wheat, we have the htgh 
authority of Sir William Crookes, who, 
in his Presidential Address at the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science 
m 1898, said that no other gram can take 
the place of wheat in the preparation of 
bread— the staff of life for man • But with 
the export of wheat, the people of India, 
for the most part, have to depend on in 
fenor food grams for their bread Regard 
ing Indian wheat, Messrs McDougall 
Brothers, at the request of the Government 
of India, in 1880) prepared a report, from 
which the following passages are taken — 
Glancing at all the tact* here elaborated it u 
evident that these wheat* afford a larger margin 6f 
prof t both to the miller and baker than any other 
\Ye venture to record a conv ction that w e have 
loog held strongly emphasized by tbe res nils of these 
experimental work ngs, of tbe measureless importance 
of the great resources of tbe Indian Bmp re beiog 
developed to the utmost in producing wheat for this 
country Barmen here are find og that to live they 
mnst produce beef and mutton ratber than gram 
hence the greater need of resources of supply under 
oor own control there is no donbt an outlet in 
this country and the Continent for unlimited qnanti 
ties [ of Indian wheats ]“ 

1 Accordingly, Indian wheats are being 
exported in larger and larger quantities 
year after year A9 a consequence, the 
Indian population, for the most part, have 
to live on inferior food grains Sir George 
Watt, tbe compiler of the Dictionary of 
Economic Products ofIndia,does not try 
to traverse this statement, but thinks 
that he.has proved his case, by writing in 
the following strain — 


• Sir Will am Crookes «a d — 

1 We are born wheat-eaters Other rare* vastly 
■npcrior to os in nanufttv Jnt* irMfttwg- »r jl*J" .«* 
material and intellectual progress are eaters of Indian 
corn rice m llet and other grains but none of these 
groins hate the food value the concentrated health 
■attaining pow er of wheat and it is on tb s account 
that the accumulated exper ence of civilized mankind 
has set wheat apart o* the fit ond proper food for the 
development of masde and bra n* " 


Indian wheat ha* for some years continued 
undersell the produce of the old and eatab! 
•uppl es and is gradually assuming a recogoi 
pos lion in the gra n markets oi Europe The ontfj 
ha* accordingly in certain quarters, been ratted- 

g ;amst the objections to this new traffic, t 
ropy that much abused ally of a weak came 
been called to the rescue The natnra! tood 
shrplus stocks of the people we have been told were 
being drained away from them For greed of tbe 
means to sat sfy czotfc desires of modern civil ration 
the people were be ng Induced to part Aith their 
ord nary food and were inconsequence takmgtothe 
use of inferior and unwholesome grams. 

“The injurious effects due to the export of 
wheat obliging people to maintain them 
selves on inferior and unwholesome food 
grains, cannot be disproved bjr sophisticated 
arguments Steps should, therefore, be 
taken to reduce^ if not actually to stop, 
the export of wheat ’ • 

la 1914-15 the yield of w heat in India 
was ten million tons in round numbers 
Supposing that to be also the yield of the 
latest cron to which the Review of Renews 
refers, and of which it is satd 1,500,000 
tons are ready for export, the quantity 
exported would form more than 15 per 
cent of the total produce According to 
the authority quoted by Sir William 
Crookes, m 1891 or thereabouts less 
than 9 per cent of the total yield \\ as cx 
ported So that the proportion of the 
total produce exported appears to have 
increased «, 


*Sw William Crookr* gave tbe following a* 
append t to the address above referred to i — *■ 

So long ago as Xpnl 10 1891 the following 
statement by, a lead ng Indian economist appeared In 
the Da ly Engl sbuian 1 of Calcutta , 

People do not real le the fact that all the wheat 
lad a produces is reqn red for home consumption and 
that tb s fact is notl kely to be realised nntit a serious 
d saster occurs and that even now lets thaa'9 pet 
cent is exported It Is a self evident fact that a »1 , 

, expansion of consu npt on or a partial failure 
' crops of otherfdod gra ns will be sufficient to absorb 
tbeMmnll proport on bow exported. Beside* we have 
a stealy increase of consumption in consequence 
the natural growth of the populat on ns well as in 
* , kVr*tihmVrtrp ,t ''veist.trtVPi.tfc~ cwww*»ti/!i* ' />r ■** *' w ' 
s derabte part of tlie people )n the cities I belev* 
that comparatively speaking, Iod a w 11 in a few 
years cease to export wheat and soon thereafter 
become an importing Conotry 
Pven after the lapse of nearly a quarter of a ceotary, 
the above st It hold* trne nod t show* the loe< 
ped eocy, of exporting wheat from India 


printed aod publ *hed by Abmash Chandra Sarkar, at the B M Press 
211 Cornwall s Street, Calcutta 


Both Volumes I&H are ready! 


ELEMENTS OF 

HINDU ICONOGRAPHY 

r 

BY T A GOP1NATHA RAO, M.A , 

SopMtatcaJcat of Archaeology, Travancore Stale 


IN TWO VOLUMES. 


icnu ncii vsnttt the distp f untied ruRoucr op the cqv etnment or nis 
nirnscw -rnK MUnRAjvti of tkk\ wconc 
Vol I in two parts, bound scparately—VlSHNU and other deities 
Vot II in two parts, bound separately— SIVA and other deities 
* The faoc b desk exhaustive)} with Hindu Images and contains an exhaustive ties 

ctip’mn of them, based sn original San«kbl Texts. A mere peru»il of the volume will con 
j Ain't: lh* rvulet of { 5 great vVu» as a boob ol reference and of U e original research it Ins 
jnvuI»/^U Even toliyne** »fc "HI Ir* a pleasure to run through the volumes with gr^t 
^IvAntage to thi"«scSve*. T 1 1, 13 the fir t ofiM hind in such a feld, and v e hope that tl c 
"^tAt ltd (Mill c will pltwim* tV same hj «x. 1 1 ng in tf eir orders as eat!) is possible 

‘Price per set Rs. 30, postage, etc., extra. 

f * 

The V'hforre* ore ptinlrd on high-class anttqae paper, and are tastefully 
bound in superior c loth, gtU lettered 

More than 140 half-tone Illustrations in sol. 1 & 160 
Illustrations in s of li are inserted. 

-Si 1 tr t,v fr * ws ’5 - - ^ 
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Extract Gulancha Liquid Co. 
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Diamond in the Bark wHat Is it ? 

’ . V T’s, TASTE 

T f s Taste ; — Makes your food tasty and flavoury. 

T’s Taste : — Can be nsecl instead of spice with Rice, Curry, Vegetable, 

, t * Dal, FisTi, Huttou, &c. 

T's Taste Gives yon strength and vitality . 

T’s Taste : — Has both preventive and curative quality of any disease 
arising from Indigestion. 

T’s Taste Will act better than any parent food Tonic or Medicine 
, can act on. your body. t 

. T’s Taste : — Will create in you a craving once that you are habitua- 
, ted to it. , . 

T’s Taste Is a faithful friend for travellers, sick, and healthy. 

Apply, 

Per Tin Rs. 1-4-0 T's TASTES WORKS, 

* Sample Annas 0-10-0 » ' Post No . 2, BOMBAY. 

Please write address dearly when ordering 

Malhame Tiryaq ; ‘ 

Panacea for Bad Sores 

Sores which have been given up as incurable even b3' qualified surge- 
ons, arc positively healed by the use of this ointment with minor changes 
in the£mcthod of using it. All sorts of sores succumb 'to it. Price 
Re. 1 only. „ • 

May be had from us also— Arshavleva, a sure cure for chronic piles 
^Bavasir) Kiium or badi. Price Rs. 2. Similar other well tried medicines 
for asthma, whooping cough, ear sores, nervous debility, r ihgworm, spleen, 
etc. Depend upon our sincere assurances. 

1 Medical advice free. 

We have ancestral experience of Ayurvedic treatment and Marvell 
ous prescriptions are known to us as a result Write to — 

R. S. Rajvaidya, at the General Mercantile House, 

Annrttali, Lahore. 
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American & English Hews 
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How to become a Commercial Traveller 
A lloy in Business 
5 Shilling^ a week to $oo£ a > ear 
36o J} A year Montly Positions t ! 

By Victoria Cross 

lire Nights Life's Shop Window 

I ife of my Heart Six Women 

Life Sentence Anna Lembord 

, By Marie Corelli- ' * 

Rs. 2-8 .each 

jj 0 y ' ’ Holy Orders 

Mighty Atom' Cimarons 

Worm Wood Life Fverlasting 

Barbarians Ardath 

Master Christian Temporal Power rr 

Supply Agency, Bombay. 


PAIN PERILS 

PASS AWAY . ' ' - 

Rheumatic pains. Torturing Headache, Shoot- 
ing pains in the bad, Chest pains, Sciatica and 
l Lumbago, Toothache and Farache, pains in 

, - Stiffened swollen limbs and Weak Muscles— all 

these pains pass a Way with the application of 

AMRUTANJA Niregd] 

The Universal pain cure with magic healing Powers 
Amrutanjan acts like a magic Just rub it m and 
you feel pain leaving you Repeat, it and you 
are cured completely f&m any bodily pain 
A ready at hand remedy for all aches and pains 
is Amrutanjan Sold vat 8 Ahnas everywhere or 
from t | 

-AMRUTANJAN '»*'*$*: 

Madras or bombay. 
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The United States of America : 

A Hindu’s Impressions and a Study. 

' By Lala Lajpat Rai. 

New Options 


\V e ate late m Tcviemftg the « raordioanly inter 
estmc book "The United Stales of America* by La; 
patraj kindly forwarded to us by Mr Raraananda 
ChaUerj-e Calcutta The book is teeming with infor 
mawon and ins very difficult to review this book as 
in everychapterv some whole pages, arevronh repro 
duction « To review the book in a 'small space which 
can be allotted ir a weekly iS not to do justice to it 
fully However vre hope the publisher* w ft excuse 
us for our inability to provide a deserving space for it 

A^r Lajpatrai m the first chapter; has given an 
outline of the history of that land of Democracy 
where freedom plays and frolics like a th Id and can 
be seen in ns nativity 

The Urit sh and the r own compeers in America 
never flgreetrand the tens on became so great that it 
ultimately led to revolution The history of this 
period should be Well remembered by oar rulers and 
the ruled a { in it vie find alt the stages short of revolu 
’tson which Ind a *5s passing through m these times 
Swadeshi and Boycott of English good* were started 
there as a protest to the ignoring pf s toe r pent ons 
Women engaged themselves in hand weaving Indus 
tries to supoly • Vative* or 'Swadeshi*’ clothes to 
their male relations and such was the enthusiasm and 
strength of ll e moiement that the British Government 
had to yield 

After seeming independence, calm was testoied 
after much internecine struggle and riots Those 
who revile us for not be ng amenable to d snplro' 
and who therefore say that we are unfit f r Self 
Government should read this carefully ard see 
whether Americans were mote fit than ourselves 
, The constitution now smoothly working* has 
secured complete freedom of speech press and act on 
This has also been given to the Filipinos and we 
f Indians are demanding the same from our rulers 
Troth perhaps better claim and propriety 

The chapter on education in general aid of 
Negroes JR particular is full of information and must 
put our Government to shame. . Students have a 
belf Government in schools and thus they are trained 
in it— .a boon yet denied to lnd a 

The education of Negro was posit iely proh b ted 
by lawjfirst.^nd imprisonment, whipping fine were 
the punishments mfl ettd on the teachers. Now law 
encourages It but race prejudice yet hampers U. Still 
Negroes bare made a /apd and splend d pro»ress 
in education. Their ncunpn are also educated. The 
Tuskegee institution is awonder of modern America 


and a 1 v ng example to Indian educationists. To 
throttle the political asp rtlions of the" Negro "indus 
trial ed icat on is suggested as a counter irritant'* 
and therefore Negroes do not readily take to lb The 
lines on which work in Tuskegee is Carr ed on com 
pare well with those in the D A \ (Panjab) 

In pol tics the Negro lares very badly now a -days m 
America, as badly as do the Indians in the Colonies. 
The exclusion movement is as rampant there as m 
South Afnta and the chapter roust bt studied by 
every well wisher of our migrating labourers.. .. 

When we turn our attention to charjty organisa 
ban \ve are everywhere surpused by the chamy 
foundatiors and their labours in diverse departments 
The Russel Sage foundation is an exemplary mstitu 
tion well worth the study of our philanthropists 

The chapter on ‘Philippine Islands’ must be read 
and te read by e\et> Indian It deserves a careful 
study and esj ecially our rulers have ffluch to learn 
from it . 

The succeeding chapters -visa are very illuminating 
and Cajte in America and Ind a in America* must 
command the attention of every lnd an student. 
We cannot, w e are sorr) , deal with the book futly 
but we are sure that th s work will occupy a very 
high tank in the modern political literature and the 
Lai of Ind has rendered mertonous services to his 
country by writing a work which w 11 stand as a 
monument to>h's sterling patr otvsm and wide expanse 
of kno vJedge 

— r&c Met J ratio. 


Mr Lajpat Bu has produced a cap tal description 
• f the" vanojs educational and social phases of the 
United States of America in his book of that name 
The author is a traveller of the stamp of Arthur Aoung 
and not that of L iwrence Sterne as a result of which 
his book abound* in valuable information well 
Selected ficis and carefully compiled figures — bearing 
epon espec ally such features of American life as 
should appeal to educated Ind ans interested in the 
progress of ifceir country We have much pleasure 
in commending Mr Lajpat Rt s United States of 
America (R Chatterjee aro- 0 I Cornwallis Street, 
Calcutta) to our readers as an informing and msiruc 
tive work for it is truly an excellent short study of 
a great subject It should have a value for Americans 
iNo as presenting to them the impressions of a 
cultured Ind an , 

— The Hut iteslnan Keite'9 


' Cloth Pages J 42t+X Price Rs. 2-8 ; Per V. P. p. Rs. 2-12. 
l * r ' THE MODERN REVIEW OFFICE, 

, i 2X0 3-1 Cornu allis £ \ CalcnHm 
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RAI SAHEBDr.K C. Das’s 

Diabetes Cure. 


A Scarcely fallible remedy far d '“^* be secretion 

ftCcompanylng complaints lease0 s the quantity 

of saccharine matter with un amoves dryness 

Of nrlne, lowers Its specific It apt** 8 '* 

and hardness of the ««* '°”‘,£thes the hnmloR 
tbe urgent coolant thirst w bole body I* 

sensation of the bauds heaUh 

.$ per phial- P"**** 


** — , 

ot oil' such diseases as one feels 
loti. t6 detail, torn to 


The Sannyasi Ashram, 

Sargodha (P ANJAB.)_ 
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price Rs 1- r 

Health Literature 


THE 
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, da . ei cen« of health for young and old- 


T fcc Swasthya Sahaya Phatmaey 

jo -2 Him tot Calcutta 

The Frobodh Trading Co. 

Watches JeyyeUery HabenlTyl.e^^ i»botographc 
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Co., Chicago (Ed sons Gas Systems , 
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Thu Yakut. or Ide E'^ a n *dViehmt 5 and veg* 
pared from the best, ^mceSh pto peft es and is 
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Ropecs Ten only C>ds. » > 
Postage Extra. 

Dr.KALIDAS MOTIRAM. 
- Rajkot, 

Kathiawar, Indio. 


English Works by > - , 5 

Professor Benoy Kumar Sarkar M. A. Vidya-vaibhava. ’ 

1. The Science of History and the Hope of Mankind. ‘* 

( Longmans Green & Co., London, New York ). Crown Svo. vtsi+76 Price, zs. 6d 
“The book shows unusually broad conception . of history not commonly found in 
scholars of oriental birth. The main tendency is to show the paramount importance of 
world-forcel for the development of every single nation.” — The Open Court, Chicago. 

2. Introduction to the Science of Education. 

(Longmans). Translated from Bengali by Major B. D. Basu, I. M. S. (Retired), The 
Sacred Book of the Hindus Series. Crown Svo. Pp.141. Price js. 6d. '• ! 

“Admirable aim. . Written in^ the style of Herbert Spencer or Benjamin Kidd An 
idealist, a fervent seeker after truth.” — Thi Pioneer , Allahabad. 5 

3 .Sukra-tnti (HinduEconomics and Politics) Rendered Into English 
. . from Sanskrit with Introduction and Notes. ' 

[ The Sacred Books of the Hindus, Vol. Xiii, Pan ini Office j. £ 

With, an Index by Natendra Nath Law M A B. L., Author of “Studies in Ancient 
Hindu Polity/* ''Svo. Pp. 36^70. Price, 7s. 6a * , > *' , 4 

< 4 . ^The Positive Background of Hindu Sociology. Book 1 Nonpolitical. 

[ The Sacred Books oj the Hindus' Vol Xvi, Famm Office 
With Appendices by Dr. Brajendranath Seal, M. A-, *Ph. D, King George V4 Professor 
of Philosophy in the University of Calcutta. Svo. Pp x.viti+j6d, Price /os, dd. " ‘ 

CONTENTS Relativity of Nilt-sastras (Political Science )—Data of Ancient Indian 
Geography — Data of Ancient Indian Ethnology— Data of Ancient '.Indian Mineralbgy — 
Data of Ancient Indian Botany— Data of Ancient Indian Zoology. k 

Dr. Gilbert MURRAY, Regius 1 Professor Df Greek, Oxford University “Not. only 
fuiroflearning but full of points that may throw lignt on the problems of my own studies.” 

Prof. Marett ( Oxford ), President, Folklore Society of London .—“It will be of the 
very greatest value to an anthropologist.* ’ . ^ ,r 

DRr Marshall, Professorof Economics ( Cambridge) : — “An important contribution to 
our knowledge of India.” * , x 

PROF. MacdoN ELL, (Oxford), Author of a History of Sanskrit Literature :^}lt treats 
of many interesting topics ... Much attention to bibliography and references.” 

5 . The Folk Element in Hindu Culture— A Contribution to Socio- 
religious Studies in Hindu Folk-Institutions. 

( LONGMANS ), With the assistance of H. K. Rakshit, B A. ( Wisconsin ). 

' Published by Longmans Green and Co., London.' ' 

.. Works by Dr. Radhakumud Mookerji, M. A., Ph. D. Vidya-vaibhava. 

\* l’remchand Roychand Scholar, etc. 

1. A History of Indian Shipping and Maritime Activity from the Earliest Times. 

With 32 Illustrations. Quarto. 7s. 6d. net. 

Lord Curzon : ‘Tt is a subject well worthy of treatment which seems to have escaped the 

3 notice of previous students, and I congratulate you on having made so useful a contribution 
'to knowledge of India.* -< 

* Mr. V. A. Smith. M.-V , I CS. (Retd) : “Every authority on the subject has been ransacked, 
and I cannot suggest any omissions." < 

Mr. D K. Bhandarkar, M.A., Editor, Indian Antiquary : “An exceedingly valuable pro 
duction, certainly worthy of a savant.’*. 

The Athaeneum : "From the scholar’s point of view, the author’s use of his documentary 
material enforces admiration by Its acuteness and industry.** 

‘ Z The FundameatalUnity of India (From Hindu sources) , " r ,, >a 

’ With an Introduction by J. Ramsay Macdonald, M.P. With Map. Crown Svo. 3s. ’dd.' net. ' 
Dr. F. W. t Thomas, rh.D. : "In a country marked by so many diversities of climate," race* * 
usage, and belief, it seems to me that it was worth while to draw attention to the idea of 
unity which you have rightly traced in the variety of geographical and political conceptions 
and in the possession of a common fund of culture which we may term Brahmanic and which 
has'in fact Spread beyond the bound of India itself dominating a wider, sphere by you aptly 
named Greater India. Your work is characterised by much learning. 1 ' - ’ • '' * 

To Si htfd o'/aft Eddktdflcrs. 
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Our Satisfacl on Flute” Harmonium is tcry Sweet and best suited for all climate* 
and music. Guaranteed for three >ears. WE UNDERTAKE TO .REFUND THE 
PRICE IF NOT APPROVED WITHIN 7 days after <Iehver> Prices —SINGLE 
REED Rs 38 45 30 now sold for Ks. 19, 22 $ and 25 DOUBLE REfcD price Rs 60,(70 80 
9 ° offered forRs.30 35 40 and 4, BEST OOUBLI REED FOLDING - HJMtMO 
mUnt, (which can be played both by bands and legs) prjee Rs 130 now sold for Rs 65 
Every order must accompany ons fourth the value 111 advance ! f 

. . NATIONAL HARMONIUM Co* . 

telegrams Musicians* CsJcuSla Head O/lice —10 3 I ewer Clufpur Load, (M) Calcutta. 
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or 
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How they Grow 
Good Hair. , , . 


As good health can be atta ned by 
beato vmg pioper care to tl e van 
oua parts of ll e body so in the wav 
a. good and beaut ful crop of ha r 
ctm "be grown by do ng exactly 
what nature requ res for the purpose. 

TKs’feUOV CY US1SG "CISH1AHJAH 
DAILY AT YOJR BATH , 
IvEallRVVJAX is a ha r o 1 pre 
pared fro n purely Indian drugs and 
is \$fy h ghly perfun ed 

\X produces long and Wac'u na r 
and pro ects it from fal ng pfFgr 
turn ng immiturely grey by feed ng 
the roots and thereby strengthen 
m 0 them. > 

It is very h ghly recommended 
jn cases of Servous and I enodtcjil 
Headaches Vertigo, D 22 ress and 
i er> n any d seases of the I he sorts 
It br n D s bach the lost memory 
removes dandruff and produces a 
very fine complex on 

Price Re, m a Phiah^ ( Po’t Paid ) 

K&viraj^flagendra Tlath Sen,*' 

fcovt. bled cal D p’omal'HhIder, 
sS-l & 19, Lower Ctutpur Road. 

CALCUTTA « , 
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. * A MOTHER’S TESTIMONY. 

* Mrs Cliandrashekhar Shukul of Pihani 

Dist -Hnrdoi, ■jvrit-s — » 

‘ " JSi > - -f * , 

* Kindly send 3 bottles 
of Dongre’s Balamnt. 
» It is really a nectar for 
children As much praise 
as can be bestowed on it 
is inefficient My child 
keeps a very good 
health, svsvte S vise 
Dongre’s Balamnt 1 

cDONGRE’S B4LAMRIT, The Ideal Tonic 

for Children Price per Bottle As 12 
Postage As 4. 

K T DONGRg & CO , C1RQAQN, BOMBA Y 

~SARAT‘GHOSE & Co. 

5 Lower Chitpur Road _ 
''CALCUTTA L. f 
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lOcgaas Violins, 
*! 

Setars 1 and other 
Musical Instru 
ments , jl 


Box Harraopiums, Single Reed from Rs 15 
do Double Reed from Rs. 25 

Organs ■ from Rs. 36 

f Violins . from Rs 7 8 

* ft fT?1 b> Dakshma Babu Rs 2 
Repairs undertaken 
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MHATRE’S ART STUDIO 


The Premier Sculpture Institute of India, 



7ft b<;h (IjC k Mhvtrc) 

The late Justtcr M G Rat ade 
Romba) 

Works Executed 


SANDHURST BRIDGE, - 
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19. 

Nearing Shazadpur, 
January : 1891. 

W E are still on] tlie way, and have 
been floating along from early last 
* * morning till seven or eight tn the 
evening. 

There is an attraction\in motion by 
itself. The banks were continuously 
slipping behind on either side, and un- 
able to tear my eyes away, I could not 
fix my mind on a book or go on with any 
writing; so, with nothing else to do, 
I have been simply looking on the whole, 
day. This was not wholly due to variety 
in the scenery— sometimes the banks were 
bare, treeless outlines merely— but . the 
fascination was in the . ceaseless, untiring 
movement which, without thought or 
effort of mine, kept my mind fully occupied, 
in a state neither of restraint, norj strain, 
like absently swinging one’s legs sitting 
in a chair ; the monotonous action pacify, 
mg' the superfluous energy which refuses to 
.be still, and so allowing the system to 
Repose in comfort. 

• We left tlie little river of KaUgram, its 
course .sluggish like the circulation of a 
dying man, and dropped thence into the 
current of a briskly flowing stream which 
in turn, led 'into a region where land and 
water seemed to merge into each other, be. 
reft of distinction between river and bank, 
as with brother and sister in iafancy. 

The river lost its aspect of slimness, 
scattered its current in many directions* and 
Spread out, finally, into a marshy lake, 
with here a patch of grassy land and there 
a stretch of transparent water ; reminding 
me of the earth in its youth, when through 


the limitless waters, land had just begun ‘ 
to raise its head, the separate provinces 
of solid and fluid as yet not well defined. 

Round about where we were moored, 
are planted the bamboo poles of the fisher- 
men. Kites are hovering about ready to 
snatch up fish from the nets. On the ooze 
at the water’s edge stand the meek-looking 
white paddy-birds. All kinds of waterfowl 
abound. Patches of weeds float on the 
water. Here and there rice-fields, unfilled 
and uncared for, * rise from the moist 
clay soil. Mosquitoes swarm over the 
still waters. ... * 

We start again at dawn this morning 
and pa9s through Kachikata where the 
waters of the lake find an outlet in a' 
winding channel only six or seven yards 
wide, through which they swiftly rush. . To 
get our unwieldy house-boat over this is 
indeed an adventure. The current hurries 
it along at lightning speed keeping the 
crew busy using their oars hs poles to 
prevent the boat being dashed against 
the banks. We thus come out again into 
the open river. 

The sky was heavily clouded, a damp 
wind blowing, with occasional showers of 
rain. They were all shivering with cold. 
Such wet and gloomy days in the cold 
weather are. eminently disagreeable, and 
1 spent a miserable, lifeless morning. At 
two in the afternoon, the sun came out and 
since then it has been delightful. The banks 
are now high and covered with peaceful * 
groves and the dwellings of men, secluded 
and full of beauty. 

The river winds in and out, an unknown « 

• On the rich river-side silt. ^ice,*eed is tiraplr ■ 
scattered and the harrest reaped hen npe : cotbiar"' 
else ha I to be done, Hv-.'-’ 
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lfttlef stream in the inmost zenana of 
Bengal nutlicr nor fussy so tenderly, 
so sweetly lov in„ as it lavishes the wealth 
of its affection on cither side and prattles 
of common joys and sorrows and house 
hold new s with the % illage maidens who 
come to take its water and sit there by its 
side issiduousl> rubbing their bodies into 
a glowing freshness with their moistened 
thuds 

This evening we ha\ c moored our boat 
m a lonely ben} The sky is clear The 
moon is at its full There is not another 
boat to be 6een The moonlight glimmers 
on the tuples Solitude reigns on the 
banks The distant vi I lage sleeps nestling 
w ithm its thicl fringe of trees The shrill 
sustained chirp of the cicadas is the only 
sound 

20 

Shaiadpur 
February 1891 
I do enjoy the village scenes before me 1 
Just in front of my window on the 
other side of the stream a band of gypsies 
have ensconced themselves putting up 
bamboo frameworks covered over with 
split bamboo mats and pieces of cloth There 
arc only three oi these little structures so 
low that a person cannot stand upright 
insule Their daily life is lived out in the 
open and they only creep into these shelters 
at night to sleep there huddled up to 
getJicr 

That is always the way with gypsies 
UO home anywhere no landlord to pay 
rent to wandering about ns it pleases 
them with their children* thcirpigs and a 
dog or two * nnd on them the police keep a 
vigilant eye 

I frequently watch the doings of the 
family nearest me They are dark but 
good looking, with fine strongly built 
bodies like north w cst country folk 1 heir 
women are also ban Ison e and have tall 
slim well knit figures , and with their free 
and easy movements and natural in 
dependent air they look to me like dark 
Bnglisliw omen 

The man has just put the cooking 
pot on the f re, and is now spl tting up 
bamboos nnd weaving baskets The 
woman first holds up a little mirror to 
bet face taking a deal of pains in wiping 
and tubbing it over and over again with 
a moist piece of, cloth nnd then the folds 
of her upper garment adjusted and tidied 


she goes nil spick nnd span up to the mm 
and sits beside 1dm helping him now and 
then iq his w ork 

These nre truly children of the soil bora 
otl it somewhere , bred on the way here 
there nnd everywhere dying anywhere 
I should so like to 1 now "xaetly how they 
live and feel \ight and day under the 
open sky in the open atr oa the bare 
ground a unique kmd of life they lead 
and yet vv ork and love children and house 
hold duties ei cry thing is there 
k They are not idle for a moment but 
always occupied in doing something 
Her own particular task over one 
woman flops down behind another antics 
the knot of her hair and cleans and 
arranges it for her and whether at the 
same time they fall to talking over the 
domestic affairs of the three little mat 
covered households I cannot say forccrtain 
from this distance but shrewdly guess it 

Tins morning n great disturbance invad 
cd this peaceful gvpsy settlement It was 
about half past eight or nine They were 
spreading out tattered quilts and sundry 
other rags which servwl them for beds 
over the mat loofs to snn and air 
them The pigs with their litters lying 
m a hollow all of a heap and looking like 
a dab of mud were routed out by the two 
canine members of the family who fell upon 
them and sent them roaming in search of 
their breakfasts squealing their annoyance 
at being interrupted in their enjoyment of 
the rays of the sun after the cold of the 
m„ht I was writing my diary and ab- 
sently looking out now and then when 
the hubbub suddenly commenced 

I ro=e and went up to the window and 
found n crowd gathered round the gypsy 
hermitage A superior looking person 
was flourishing a stick nnd indulging in 
the strongest of language The lieadmnj> 
of the gypsies cowed and nervous was 
apparently try ing ttf offer explanations I 
gathered that some suspicious happenings 
in the locality had led to this visitation by 
a police officer 

The vv oman so far, had remained 
sitting busily scraping lengths of split 
bamboo as serenely as if she had been 
all alone and no sort of row had been 
going on Suddenly however she sprang 
to her feet advanced on the police oncer, 
gesticulated violently with her arms 
m hts face and gav c him m strident tones, 
a piece of her mind In the twinkling of an 
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eye three-quarters of the officer’s excite- 
ment had subsided ; he tried to put in a 
word or two of mild protest, but did not 
get a chance ; and so departed crestfallen, a 
different man. > 

After he had retreated to a safe dist- 
ance he turned and shouted back : "All 
I say is) you’ll have to clear out of here !” 

I thought my neighbours opposite 
would forthwith pack up their mats and 
bamboos and make a move with, their 
bundles, their pigs and their children- But 
there is no sign yet of their intending to do 
i so. They are still nonchalantly engaged in 
splitting their bamboos, cooking their food 
and getting through their toilet. * 

21 . 

Shazadpur, 
February : 1891, 
The Post Office is in a part of our estate 
office building, — which is very convenient, 
for we get our letters as soon as they arrive. 
Some evenings the Postmaster comes up 
to have a chat with roe about postal 
affairs and other things. I enjoy listening 
to his yarns. He talks of the most impos- 
sible things in the gravest possible manner. 

Yesterday he was telling me in what 
great reverence people oi this locality hold 
the sanctity of the river Ganges. If one 
of their relatives dies, lie said, and they 
have not the means of taking the ashes to 
the Ganges, they powder a piece of bone 
from his funeral pyre and keep it till they 
come across some one who, some time or 
other, has drank of Ganges \\ ater. To him 
they administer some of this powder, 
hidden in tlic usual offering of pan*, and 
thus are content to imagine that a 
portion of the remains of their deceased 
relative has gained the purifying contact 
of the sacred water. > - 

1 smiled as I remarked .-—“This surely 
must be a story 1" 

r He pondered deeply before he admitted 
after a pause ; "Yes, it may be so." 

^ 22 . 

Shelidah, 

. ■ „ . - ^ February' : 1891. 

It is a relief once more to have the boat 
against the secluded sandbank on the 
other side I cannot tell you how beauti- 
ful is the day and all atound. After a 
long interval I meet again the great big 

* Spicta wrapped u: betel leat , < 


eartli Hullo ! says she. Hullo 1 say I. 
And then we sit beside each other in silence. 
The current laps against the boat, the 
sunshine glitters on the ripples, the expanse 
of the sandbank lies gleaming, fringed with 
wild casuarina-hke bushes. . 

The gurgling of the water, the glare of 
the noonday, the faint cries of the birds 
from the bushes on the sand, combine' to 
bring about a dreamy state of mind.' - I 
feel I want to write away for ever, not* of 
anything else, but just this sound of the 
water, tins sunny day, this stretch of sand. 
These I want to go on writing about, day 
after day, time after time , for they have 
obsessed me and I can talk of .'nothing 
else. 

23. 

On the way, 
February : 1891. 

We have got past the big rivers and 
just turned into a little one. 

The village women are standing in the 
water, bathing oy washing clothes; and 
some, intlicir dripping saris with their veils 
pulled well over their faces, are taking home 
the water vessels filled after their bath, 
clasped against their waists on the Jett, their 
right arms swinging free Child reu, covered 
all over with clay, are sporting boister- 
ously, splashing water on each other, while 
one of them shouts a song, leaving out the 
tune. 

Over the high banks the cottage roofs 
and the tops of the bamboo clumps are 
visible. _ The sky- has cleared and the sun 
is shining. The remnants of the clouds ’ 
cling to the horizon like fluffs of cotton- 
wool. The breeze is warmer. 

There are not many boats in this little 
river, only a few dingis, laden with dry 
branches and twigs, arc moving leisurely 
' along to the tired plash ! plash ! of their 
oars. At the river’s edge the fishermen’s nets 
are hung out to dry between bamboo poles. 
And the morning’s work everywhere seems 
to be over for tlie day. 

24. 

Chuhali, 

June : 1891. 

I bad been sitting out on' the deck for 
more than a quarter of an hour, when 
heavy clouds rose in the West. They came''’ 
up black, tumbled and tattered, tilth 
streaks of lurid light showiti" .through 
Jierc and there. The little ljoat£ scurried 
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there does throw its spell over that bit of 
the maid an, the cathedral behind, and 
those silent groves of trees in front. But 
there, other things are also present ; whtle 
here, 1 have only my silent nights. 'And I 
cannot tell the inedible peace and beauty 
which f, in-my loneliness, find in them. 

Some are worried because they cannot 
know alt that is to be known of the 
world ; others worry themselves to death 
because they cannot express all they feel in 
their minds ; meanwhile the mystery of 
the world remains in the world, and the 
thoughts of the inner self remain within 
the self. 

I rest my head on the window ledge, 
and the breezes, like Nature’s loving fingers, 
gently pass through my hair ; the water 
soughs apd sobs past ; the moon shines 
on ; and at times tears start uubidden to 
my eyes. The.constant hidden sorrow— of 
life unfulfilled— which the blind inwardly 
nurses, thus expresses itself in silent tears, 
whenever the least affectionate overture is 
'made by Nature ; and thereupon she com- 
forts us with more and more caresses ; and 
with all the greater poigaancy of loving re- 
proach we hide our faces in her breast. 

Skazadpur, 

- June: 1891 

I love these summer noondays. The 
world all round slumbers in the sun, and 
my mind wants to take fanciful flights ; 
so though I take up a book, 1 cannot read 
it. From the bank to which the boat is 
tied, a Lind *of scent rises from the grass, 
and the heat of the ground, given ofl in 
gasps, comes and touches my body. I feel 
that the warm, living Earth is breathing 
upon me, and that she, also, must be feeling 
my breath. 

The young shoots of rice are waving in 
the breeze, and the ducks are in turn thrust- 
ing their heads beneath the „ water and 
preening their fsathers. 'There is no sound 
save thefaint, mournful creaking of the 
gangway" against the boat, as she imper- 
ceptibly swings to and fro in the current. 

Not far off there is a ferry. A motley 
crowd has assembled under the banyan 
tree awaiting the return of the ferry boat ; 
and as soon as it arrives, they eagerly 
scramble in. I enjoy watching this for 
hours together. It is market day in the 
village on the other bank; that is why the 
ferry boat is so busy. Some carry bundles 


of hav, some baskets, some sacks; some 
are going to the market, . others coming 
from it. Thus, in this silent noonday, 
slowly flows this little stream of human 
activity across the little river, between the 
little villages on cither side. 

I was wondering ns I sat there; Why is 
there always this deep shade of melancholy 
over the fields and river banks, the sky 
and the snnshin.*, of our country ? 1 came 
to the conclusion that it is because, with 
U9, Nature is obviously the morcimportant 
thing. The sky is free, the field? limitless; 
and the sun makes them merge into one 
blazing whole In the midst of this, man 
seems so tnv ini. He comes and goes, like 
the ferryboat, from this shore to the other; 
the babbling hum of his talk, the fitful 
echo of his song, is heard ; the slight 
movement of his pursuit df his petty de- 
sires is seen in the world’s marketplaces; 
bnthow feeble, how temporary, how tragi- 
cally meaningless it all, seems amidst the 
immense aloofness of the Universe. 

The contrast between the beautiful, 
broad, unalloyed peace of Nature, ,calm, L 
passive, silent, unfathomable, and our own 
everyday worries, paltry, sorrow-laden, 
strifetormented, makes me beside myself as 
I keep staring at the hazy distant blue line 
. of trees which fringe the fields across the 
river. 

Where Nature is ever hidden, nod cowers 
under mist and cloud, snow and darkness 
there man feels himself master; his desires 
his works, he thinks to lie permanent, he 
wants to perpetuate them, he looks to< 
wards, posterity, he raises monuments 
he writes biographies; he even goes the 
length of erecting tombstones over the 
dead. He is so busy, he lias not the time 
to consider how many monuments 
crumble, how often names are forgotten 1 

/ 28 . 

Shazadpur, 

, . June.- 1891. 

> . There was a great big mast lying on tbe 
river bank, an.l some little village urchins 
Srfarte? S a r ? P ° f clolti “Eon them, <lcl 

consultation, that if it 

r °'M “l°ng to the accompani- 
Smonr it an,ount of vociferous/ 

MtiXor T ? “] d r ffa n ™ and altogether* 

7 femd of a game. The d«is'‘f 
"ft. n „° come to than act e4-W”“l 

■ft ith a Shabash brothers l^Airtog^ 
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been wandering' boy > But I don t mind 
telling over again " 

When h a bad finished speaking Gobmda 
lal said, “Wliat do you intend to do with 
her, uncle ’ You arc not going to band her 
over to the police, of course ? ’ 

“Police * ' said Knshnakanta “What 
have I to do with the police ’ I am the 
police, I am the magistrate, I am the judge 
What I will do is this I will see her 
head shaven in the presence of nil ray men, 
and tlica have her sent out of myjunsdic 
tion 

* Rohuu,' said Gobmdalal, turning to 
her where dul you get the forged will ?’’ 

I found it in the drawer,” said Kohini 
' Mark her rascality l M said Krishna 
kantn ^ 

' Who put it there ? You know of 
coarse, else what business had you to med 
die with the drawer’" 

‘ She won’t tell you that,” said Krishna 
lcanta ''But I can sec perfectly well what 
is really the matter It is as clear as noon 
day The forged w ill was of Ilaralal's pre 
paring She was bribed by him to steal* 
my will and put the false will in its place 
But as she couldn’t do that, being found 
out, she burned up the forged will That’s 
the fact I tell von. thnni»h shp won’t confess 


“Robmi ” said Gobmdalal, “you have 
heard what your punishment will be But 
if you will tell the truth without mincing 
any part of it, I will try and obtain pardon 
for you ” * 

“I will not sue for pardon if the punish 
meat is deserved by me,” said Robim 
"How defiant *” cried Knshnakanta 
“Will you let me alone with her, uncle, 
say for an hour ?” asked Gobmdalal 
“What for ?’’ said his uncle 
“I want to get the truth out of her," 
said he “Maybe she has her reasons for 
not wishing to tell it here ’ 

' Well, I have no objection," said his 
uncle “Yon may take her to your room 
and see if you can get the whole truth out 
ot her ” 

Knshnakanta ordered a servant maid 
to take Rohim to Gobindnlal’s wife and 
- keep guard o\ er her 

v^Wben Gobmdalal had gone, “Bad boy ! ’ 
said r'Knibnakanta to himself “I nm 
*ily mistaken if he has not taken a 
y to that girl « ^ 


CHAPTER XII. 

A little after Rohim had left, Gobmdalal 
walked into the mnei' parts of the 
house, ascended the 6tairs and entered 
his bedroom IIis wife was there. She 
w’u9 seated at a little distance from 
Kohini, and was silent She had wished 
to speak a word of comfort to her, 
but she abstained lest it might move her 
so a9 to make her hurst into tears 
As her husband entered she walked up and 
winked to him as a hint that she wished to 
have a w ord with him He stepped out 
with her, and she took him aside and said, 
“What is Rohim here for ? What’s your 
business with her ?" 

“I have something to ask her in pri- 
vate," said Gobmdalal 

“Why m private ? What is it you wish 
to ask her ? ’ said his wife 

"You arejealous.my dear, "he said with 
a smile, gi\ mg her a quick glance. “Thcre^ 1 
is no fear of my falling in love with 
Kobmi ” 

The words uttered pointblank struck 
her with sudden shame She left him 
abruptly, and, running downstairs, strolled 
into the kitchen 

* Tell me a story,” she said to the female 
cook who was busied in preparing the 
meal, as she gave her m fun a pull by the 
hair “I want an amusing story, one that 
will make me laugh, for I feel rather dull 
You can tell it cooking " 

* Why, my lady, a nice good time it is 
for story telling, ’ she said * But at night 
when I have leisure I will tell you a story 
that will make your sides split with 
laughter ” 

Meanwhile Gobmdalal seated himself at 
a little distance before Rohim and. said, 
“Now, girl, I hope you will tell me the 
honest truth and not try to keep anything 
back ’’ / . 

Rohim wanted to make a clean breast 
of every thing to Gobmdalal 

* Uncle says," continued he, “you stole 
into bis room to secure his will and put a 
forged will m its place Is it true 

* No,” said Rohim 

“What is true then ?” 

“It is useless to tell it, I fear," she said 
after a pause 

* Why ? ’ asked Gobmdalal 

“Because you will not believe my 
words ” 

“IIow do yon know that ?” said Gobtn- 
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dal"'!.* f,i know what to accept as true 
and what not. I sometimes believe what 
bthfcr people u ill not like to believe.” 

^ Rohini blessed him in her heart. “His 
flisidc,” she said to herself, “is as good.as 
his outside. 1 ' 

.“Come, let me know the truth," conti- 
nued Gobindnlal, “and X may do you a. 
kindness.” 

/ "How r 

“1 may intercede with my uncle for 
you.” 

“If you do not . . . 

• “You know what your punishment will 
be.” 

“Yes, I shall be disgraced and turned 
out of the village. But I do not care. I 
have lost my good name, and that is what 
makes me feel very miserable.” 

- “Poor girl,” thought Gobindnlal, “she 
regents now for what she has done.” 

* .“I understand, K jbini,” said he, “that 
/the reproaches of your conscience is punish- 
ment enough for your guilt.” 

“Ob, I am very very unhappy,” she 
sahl. “How I wish 1 had never done any- 
thing to lose my good name. But it can 
be restored, I know it can, if you would be 
kind to me.” 

. “I do not know what! can do for von,” 
said Gobindnlal, “until I have had the 
whole truth.” 

“What do you want to know ?” 

' * “What was it you destroyed ?” 

• “-A forged will," said Rohtni. * 

•“Where was it ?” 

“In the drawer.” 

“You put it there, of course ?” 


* “I was persuaded by Haralal Babu to 
steal’ your uncle’s will and put the false 
x ’III ol his making in its place.” 

. “When did you steal it ?” 
f the night of the very day it was 
written.” 

“Why did you steal again into his room 
last night ?” 

“lo take away the false will and put 
yqur uncle's agam where it was." 

"What was in the fclse will ?“ 

“In it your cousin’s share was three- 
fourths of the whole property,,and yours . 
. . . one sixteenth.” 

“What made you think of replacing my 
unde’s will in the drawer ?” said Gobmda- . 
lal, fixing hi* eyes on Rohini. 

She was silent, 

34—2 
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“Come, I must -have an answer to 
this,” he said again. 

Rohini knew not what answer to make. 
She loved him secretly ; and now she 
thought of the gulf between them. Could 
he care to love her ? It seemed to her 
lie could not. And the thought so distress- 
ed her that she burst into tears. 

hy, what makes yon weep, girl ?” 
said Gobindnlal m some surprise. “I am 
sure I said nothing that could hurt you.” 

“Oh, no, you never can, you are so very 
-kind," she said. “But don’t ask roe, oh, 
don’t, I pray. I cannot tell you. It 
is a secret which I must carry in my bosom 
to the end of n»v life.. It is a great happi- 
ness, yet a great pain. I wish l had been 
dead. I wish 1 could die. It is a di«case, 
a weakness for which there is no remedy.” 

He understood her. He saw her heart 
as in a nurror, and he very much pitied her. 

“Don’t talk of dying, Rohini,” he said. 
“We all have our duties to perform for 
which we have come into the world. You 
sin to wish to go off before your ‘time, 
and death never comes for courting, you 
know.” 

He paused for a moment, and then said, 
“Rohini, I tlunk you will do well to live 
away.” 

“Why ?” she said, 1 ookin£ at him. 

“I wish we might never meet again,” lie 
said, speaking very seriously. 

Rohini saw that lie had her secret, and * 
she hung down her head for shame. She 
■was, however, happy that Gohiudalal 
understood she loved him. 

"You must leave this place, Rohini," he 
said agnin after a while, and in a rather 
decided tone of voice. 

“If I must,” said she, “I can be ready 
to leave at a moment’s uotfee. I think I 
should like this change after all 1 have un- ■ 
dergone here.” 

“I think,” said he, “I will buy you a 
house in Calcutta. You can get your uncle 
to hve with you ns yonr guardian, and 
I will see thnt’he has a place under a good 
master there.” 

“It is very kind of you to sav that, sir, 
very ; hut 1 fear your uncle will not spare 
me?’ 

“Well, I will see to that,” he said. And 
he rose and left the room, bidding Kohini 
go to bis wife. * 

c CHAPTER XHI. 

Krisbuakanta was very indulgent to- 
wards his nephew. Gobindnlal remembered 
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ioluni,” said Gobindalal. ‘'And your 
ancle is going with you, is he not ?” 

‘‘I did not speak to him about it,” said 
Rohioi, hanging her head. 

“But you are sure you are going V he 
said again. - 

“I am afraid I am not,”, she said with- 
aut looking up. • , 

“How is it ? You told gie you were go- 
iog” 

• -“I cannot go,” she murmured. , 

. ' “Well, I cannot compel yon to, but I 
think you would do very well if you could 
makeup your mind to live away for a 
time at least.” 

, "May I ask what good can come of my 
living away ?“ 

' Gobindalal made no answer. He could 
never find it in his heart to tell pointblank 
that he had found out her secret. But he 
looked very serious and only said, “You 
can go, Rohini. I have nothing more 
to say to you.” 

Rohini came away. Tears flowed from her 
eyes as she thought that Gobindalal could 
not love her. She brushed them away 
quickly lest they should be noticed by any 
one.r 

Soon after Rohini had left, Bhramar en- 
tered the room.She wore, as usual, a cheer- 
ful look. Finding her husband very grave 
and thoughtful so that he did not at all 
seem to notice her presence, she stepped up 
lightly and touched him on the shoulder as 
she said, “Who is it you are thinking of ?” 

Gobindalal looked up with a slight 
start. _ “Who do you think jt is, dear ?” he 
said with a smile. 

“You have been thinking of me, I 

> know,” she said gayly. 

“No, indeed. It is some other person," 
he said giving her a sly look. 

-t Bhramar^ fondly put her arras round his 
-Keck, and kissed him, saying, “Who is this 
person, dear ? Will you not tell me ?” 

“What's the good ?” said Gobindalal. 
“Go, see, dear, if the house have finished 
their meal ” 

“No; yon must tell me first what I want 
to know.” _ 

“You will be angry if I tell you, 
Said’, smiling. 

,“lYbat ao rou care ?” she said. “You 

> must tell me, come.” 

\ “Well, since you insist. on knotting,” 
said Gobiodnlal,'**I may tell you that the 
person 1 have heen thinking of is Rohini.” 
“Why were you thinking of her ?” 


“I do not know.” 

“Fiddlesticks ! You must tell me. It is 
not like you to hide anything'from me.” 

“A man may think of a woman and not 
be to blame,” said Gobindalal. “There is 
nothing very bad or improper in that, I 
suppose.” 

"One thinks, of one he loves,” said 
Bhramar. “I think of you because I love 
you.” 

“Well, if that be your argument, then I 
love Rohini,” said her husband with a 
smile. 

“It is faLe,” she said. “You cannot 
love her. You love me, and I am your 
wedded and lawful wife.” 

“Well,” said Gobindalal, “widows are 
to eat no animal food. The shdstras pro- 
hibit them from eating it. But are there 
no widows who disregard this edict of the 
shastras ?” 

“If there be any,” she said, “they are a 
bad and unfortunate set and should be 
condemned and pitied by all.” » 

“Well, thgre are bad men as well as 
bad women. And I am unfortunately one 
of a ^bad and immoral set of men, because 
being a married man 1 love Rohini.” 

“You naughty man, how can you talk 
like this ?” she said rather indignantly. 
“Oh, I am ashamed of you.” And she 
turned to leave the room. 

Gobindalal rose, caught her in his arms 
and kissed her over and over again. “No, 
Bhramar,” he said, “it is not true I love 
Rohini, but Rohini loves me.',’ 

She made a sudden backward move- 
ment as if she felt the smart of the sting of 
a hornet. “The poor pitiful girl 1" she 
exclaimed. “I hate her, I do hate her from 
the very core of my heart.” 

“Why, bow you storm, my dear,” said 
Gobindalal with a smile. “Poor girl ! she 
has done no harm to you." 

“She is angling after you, I can see. I 
cannot bear to hear that she loves you. 
The poor pitiful thing ! I w ish she were 
dead. And I should repeat the wisb*a 
thousand times. . But I think I will give 
her a piece of advice.” 

“What’s that, my dear ?” 

She paid no heed to her husband's ques- 
tion, and walking up to the door, cried, 
“Khiroda^Khiroda.” 

Khiroda was the name o! her own ser- 
vant-maid. As she put in an appearance, 
Bhramar said, “Go, tell Rohini that I wish 
her to die. Do you understand ?" 
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On the maid semnl’i coming bac* to 
tell her that Kohmi wished to know the 
means she would have her employ to lull 
herself, Go back,' sail Bhramar, “and 
tell her that she might drown herself by 
tying a pitcher found her neck ’ 

"I eav that's bad, my dear ’ saidGobio 
dalal 

<Jh, never fear She is not going to kill 
herself, you ma.% depend on me And I 
believe, ’ she added, smiling she loves 
you too well to think of that 
CHAPTER XV 

The garden on tlie embankment of the 
Barum -tank \>as Gobmdalal s favourite 
resort It was a delightful place, and 
every day he went regularlv tb spend 
the time of evening there In it were 
several kinds of fruit trees and vanities of 
sweet-smelling flowers the roses being the 
most prominent among them, which shed 
a sweet odour all round Gobmdalal 
loved to rove about among the flowers 
stopping near a plant here and a plant 
there as his fancy led him In one part of 
the garden there was a fine one stoned 
bouse furnished with pictures and other 
movables Gobmdalal loved to sit in a 
grove of variegated leaves wh*re it was 
very cool in the time of summer Nearby 
on a pedestal was a stooping marble figure, 
in a sort of undress, of a lovely young 
woman nourmg water over its feet out of 
a pot Bhramar often used to come out to 
the garden with her husbanJ , and she 
sometimes chose to dress the figure m a 
fine piece of cloth or in a merry vein made 
a mock attempt to take the pot out of its 
hands at which her husband laughed 

This evenmg taking his accustomed 
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round Gobmdalal went and sat down at 
th- loot of the marble figure near by and 
looked listlessly below on the crvstal 
waters of the Barum tank As he eat there 
he happened to look up ami see a worn in 
slowlj descending the stmts of the ghat at 
the farther end of the tank Though it 
was near dark, GobindnUl had no difli 
cnltym finding out who it was It was 
Kohmi In spite of her feeling very mi<er 
able sh^ had come for water— a thing one 
cannot do without— her left hand cncircl 
ingapot, which she was holding on her 
waist As she entered the water to wash 
herself Gobmdalal out of decency, rose 
and moved away 

He strolled for about half an hour aod 
then returned to his former place at the 
foot of the marble figure The moon was 
up in the sky, which glittered on the' 
clear waters of the tank tic looked to 
ward the ghat Not a soul was stirring 
But he caught sight of a pot floating on 
the water Whose pot was that’ Could 
it be Kohmi s ’ Could she be drowned |in 
the tank ’ Then w hat Bhramar had sent to 
tell Rohmi suddenly flashed mto his nund 
His heart misgave him He ran down to 
the ghat He looked about him mto the 
water w bich was so dear that one could 
see to the bottom even in the moonlight 
\ little ahead of the ghat his eye detected 
what looked something like a human 
figure He descended to the very last stair, 
aud bending down peered into the water 
He started It was Kohmt There she was, 
her beautj lighting up, ns it seemed to 
him, tbe gloomy bed on which she lay 
{To be continued ) 
Translated m D C Rov. 
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44 T) 1 JO\ r I It s like coming to life Hullo * V hat s the applause for ? The 
l it again to be listening once more to pnma donna, I believe Yes— Miss l. ' 
an open Ten > ears n the bush Randal Gad* I believe I know that 
gut one a power of appreciation which ficc” •» 

- indifferent binging cannot destroj bo ran the thoughts of the big bronzed 
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fellow wbo was so obviouslv ill “it case m 
his e\cnmg dress but who w is ueverthe 
less the target nt which halt the opera 
glasses in the house were atm-d lor 
though be inti onh landed yesterday, jet 
Loudon Society was ilrcady igog with 
the ne ns that the wild y oung Lick Errol 
who had gone out to Austriltn ten 3 cars 
ago undtr the lienv v displeasure of the old 
baronet, bis f ithcr, and had returned to 
succeed to tlie title and estates 

But all unconscious ol the fact th rt he 
a as being ppmted out bj scheming mo- 
thers to ambitious daughters the young 
man was enjoying the opera to the full 
Just now, however, he was cudgelling lus 
brains to recollect w hom the pnnm donna 
—Nliss Esma Randal— so closelv resembled 
Aw aj in the back of his meinor> there w is 
someone— b\ Jove* he had it* It was 
Ursula— Ursula Maldon, the vie ir sdaugli 
ter— Ins old sw eet heart. 

Anxious to gratify his curiosity, and 
forgetting for the moment the convention 
ahties of the mother country , he turned to 
his neighbour, and said 

I w ondcr if y ou can tell me the real 
name of the singer— Lsma Randal is an 
assumed name, ol course ’ 

The man turned on him a stony stare 
whieli made Dick Frrol of Ballarat almost 
forget that he \\ as in civ ihscd England 
But the lady beyond had leaned ior 
ward, and disregarding the frowns of her 
companion, she smiled on the young baro 
net as she said 

blic is a Miss Maldon— of Oxfordshire, 

I believe * 

JDick thanked her and with a scowl at 
the unacommodatmg gentl-inan nt Ins 
side he turned again to v\ atch the object 
of his interest 

'What a superb voice she has he 
thought , ‘ and, by Jove 1 she s a beautiful 
■'woman, too I wonder ll she remembers 
tho<=e old days when we imagined wc loved 
each other , and her promise to wait till I 
came back Probably not sincx I had 
almost forgotten it mys If Gad f fancy a 
man forgetting a w Oman like that 

He fancied that jher eyes stray ed some 
times in his direction and once he imagin 
ed she smiled but on mature consideration 
he realised how next to impossible it was 
that she should recognise lnm Through 
out the piece however, he had eves for no 
thing else and when she w as not on the 
stage he found lmn«elf \v ondenng if he dare 


presume on the girlish promise often years 
igo It seemed mean, hut why notr At 
my rite, lie thought, he could renew the 
tcqunmtance 

\ecordmglv at the end of the perform 
imt he made his wav to the stage-door, 
but in reply to his querv the commission 
aire informed him pompauslv that 4 Miss 
Rand il did not ro.cn c visitors in her dress- 
ing room ’ 

Dick was nonplussed, but only for a 
moment Here was on opportunity to 
test his luture chances He tore a leaf from 
Ins pocl et book, and scribbled the old 
f imiliar name upon it— ‘ Dick Errol ' Then 
by an impulse he could not himself under- 
stand, he added underneath ‘\oupro 
mvsed ' 

II indmg jt to the commissionaire, to- 
gether with a coin vv Inch seemed to startle 
the official into sudden animation, he rc 
quested lum to take it to Miss Kandal s 
room nt once, and to wait for a reply In 
a few minutes the mnn returned, nnd in 
formed him that Miss Rnndal would be 
coming out almost immediately— would he 
wait* 

‘ \ot emincntlv satisfactory,” thought 
Dick, but I slnll sec her, at all events, 
and that’s something ” 

He whiled away the time by conversing 
with the now communicative commission 
mrc 

* its that gentleman informed him, in 
reply to soracw hat guarded inquiries, Miss 
K mdnl lx id been a good deal bothered by 
gents , but it was pretty well understood 
now that she nev cr receiv ed any one Lo, 
he didn t know her real name — always 
thought Randal w ns her real name— nev er 
heard of anything else Lived in Harap- 
steall— somevv'licre Dfdn't think she was 
married , but you could never tell with 
stage ladies— they was all misses * 

The last statement seemed to afford him 
considerable amusement, and he was still 
m the throes of lev ity w hen Dick saw the 
object of Ins inquiries emerge from the 
stage-door 

The commissionaire recovered his gra 
vity as if by magic, and signalled to a 
waiting carnage a little distance off 

So dainty did the lady appear m her 
furry cloak and wraps that Dick felt his 
courage oo 7 ing away He could never 
hope to hold this queenlv creature to a. 
promise made m a moment of * 
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impulse and wounded self will ten years 

ag But she came towards him without 
stretched hands and greeted lnm with a 
■warmth which made the young mans 

heart leap _ , , 

I am so glad to see you— Dick, she 
said hesitating a little over the name I 
heard you w ere returning and— y ou won c 
believe it 1 know— but 1 .recognised youm 
the theatre , , . . , „ 

In his confusion Dick could not for his 
life think of a word to say, but be did 
what perhaps was more eloquent than 
wor ds— he took her hand and raised it to 

When he looked up he saw that her face 
had paled a little but almost immediately 
it was suffused with red and he womhm 
if he had blundered But at that moment 
the carnage drew up beside tl cm 
commissionaire held open the door 

We can talk os wc go along said 
Esma as she moved tow ards the aehclc 
lou 11 come wont you , 

t£t Mmenng to "dfp°s** 

nS I scarcely thought you «o»M «■ 
i hr sail in a low voice leaning 
to si that her breath toned to 
cheek. ItalUecon ro jerr loucngo no<l 

J 0 iw p**- t- d 
to"“SM5 scarcely aad.blc as she an 

" 0r Do J oa think I could target you > 

For l moment D ck conld »“• spctk-h= 
tendered ifhe tecre Orcam'.g Then su.1 
dcnlv a crcit w a\ c of emotion sw ept ov er 
thing -unm heforelisr, "and 
crush ng her in his arms he kissed her 

W, Tt ,3 irSr?i' gchow Fuch moments as *bis 
affect us They nrc moments w 1 en nature 
forces the locks and holts of conventional 


civilisation and finds its outlet by the 

Sh °Her St h3 lay on his shoulder he felt 
that she was sobbing conyulsivdy and ins 
own heart beat so madly that hefi.lt a# 
though he must swoon But he did not 
move— he let her rest as she w as He knew 
that the pent up emotion of the long 
weary waiting had broken its bounds at 
last and must have its way 

For some inexplicable reason it did not 

seem strange to him that he should be 
holding in bis arms the girl who less than a 
quarter of an hour ago had seemed far he 
yond his reach It appeared to him now 
ns though he had known that this would 
happen Perhaps he had dreamt it long 
ago How many have passed through 
some such crisis nnd felt surprise only at 
their own matter of fact acceptance of it 
n ic k did not seek to analyse his feelings 
He was quite filing to be content with 
tie fact-seeing that the fact appeared to 
be itself content , . , 

Gradually the sobs grew less but the 
fair bead still lay on Ins shoulder Only a 
little baud came softly straving to wl«c 
Ins big rough one lay and being impn 
soned remained there passively 

And so the carnage rumbled on over tuc 
prosaic old London stones and these two 
who after all knew so little of each other 
seemed quite content to lose themselves in 
silent communion . 

But the longest drawn out period ot tnc 
sublime must eventually give place to the 
prosaic and the blissful dreams in which 
they bad been rev citing came to an abrupt 
termination with the stopping of the car 

mf Good bye D ck said, as lie held her 
hand at parting I atu going to vv nlk now, 
to tlunk of the wonderful joy that has 
come to me . „ 

1 he w oman merely how ed her head and, 
w itbdravv mg her hand ascended the steps 
It was only when luck unexpectedly 
found himself outside Baker Street btntion 
that he realised vv ith some annoyance that 
lc had not the faintest notion in what 
locality lay the house nt which they bad 
parted ^ # # 

Dick s v aking thoughts next morning 
were n little confused and he could not nt 
first feel convinced tlat it was not nil a 
dream 

Indeed li«= mind was not imtircly eo«) 
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'as to the reality of his happiaess until he 
had gone over as soberly as possible the 
whole sequence of events of the previous 
evening Even then the only things of 
which he could be certain were that he .was 
madly in love, and that he had succeeded 
beyond his wildest hopes in obtaining his 
heart’s desire. The fact that he had no 
idea where the house lay he thought of 
little moment. It would not be difficult to 
find Miss Esma Randal, especially as he 
remembered that she lived “in Hampstead 
—somewhere." 

What troubled him most was that this 
morning he had to take a journey into 
Uxfordshire with his solicitor in ortler to 
settle a few details with regard to the 
tenants on the estate. He felt that he did 
not want to leave London even for a few 
hours. The grave old manager of the dead 
baronet’s affairs, however, assured him 
when he came that it was an absolute 
necessity, and midday found him tramping 
over country roads, and struggling, with 
his mind far away, to listen to the com- 
plaints and suggestions of his tenants. 

It was three o’clock in the afternoon 
when, he found himself once more seated in 
a first-dass compartment to return to 
town. The solicitor was remaining in the 
locality, but he accompanied Dick to the 
station, and stood talking of improvements 
while the young man was fuming with im- 
patience to be on his way. 

At last he could stand it no longer. He 
must say something of what was on his 
mind, and stop this chatter of leases and 
rents. 

"By the way,” he remarked, trying to 
speak in as casual a tone as possible, “I 
met an old friend in town last night — 
Ursula Maid on.” 

It was in accordance with the inscrut- 
able workings of fate that the guard should 
at that moment sound his whistle and the 
train begin to move. But the solicitor 
walked with him along the platform. 

“Ah, yes,” he said with a nod. “But 
she’s not Miss Maid on now. Married btr 
Frederick Forbes— the artist, you know. 
Got a place at Hampstead. Good-bye 1” 

The train glided out of the statiou, and 
Dick lay back in his seat, trying to bring 
his brain to bear upon the words whica 
had seemed to paralyse it.. . 

“Married bir Frederick Forbes — the 
artist, you know.” 

He repeated them over and over, but be- 


yond feeling that they meant somecalau 
to him, his mind failed to grasp their iL 
port, tie was miles on his journey before 
he began to realise that they bad hurled 
him in one moment from the fool’s paradise 
in which he had thought himself firmly 
established. 

Fool! Ay, and more than a fool he 
thought. He might have known that it 
was all too strange to be anything hut a 
phantom. And yet— was it a phantom ? 
No, it was a tangible reality. A joyous 
reality belore— a terrible reality now. For 
through it all he knew deep down in his 
soul that the love which had come to them 
last night would live for all time. 

* * • * 

On his arrival at his hotel he found a 
letter awaiting him, which left him won- 
dering if he were the victim of some mental 
hallucination. 

It was dated from “Beechelm, Belsize 
Avenue, Hampstead,” and read as fallows: 

“My dear Dick,— 1 hope you will allow 
me, for the sake of old times, to be one of 
the first to welcome yon back to home and 
friends. 

“Come and dine with us this evening at 
seven if you have no other .pressing en- 
gagement, and then we can discuss the 
changes comfortably.— Your old friend, 
“Ursula Forbes.' 

“P.S.— You needn’t be punctual; we 
never are.— U.” > 

What did it aU mean ? Was he mad, or ' 
was Ursula playing some cruel joke upon 
him ? His tired brain refused to grapple 
with the problem ; he would go and face 
the truth, be it good or evil. 

He glanced at the clock. It was just six 
now ; he could not be there by seven, but 
that was immaterial— his only aim was 
investigation. 

He dressed in a whirl of possibilities and 
conjectures, none of which offered a tenable 
solution, fhcre was, in his mind, a hazy 
something— he could not decide whether it 
was a hope or a fear — that the woman 
whom be had so strangely wooed and won 
was not Ursula. But it she were not 
Ursula, then who was she ? Ursula had 
but one sister, and he had no hesitation in 
rejecting Marion at once, for very decisive 
reasoas. He could remember her perfectly, 
for she had never taken the slightest pains 
to conceal her dislike for him, and as she 
had been the Vicarage housekeeper in the' 
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J she had once or twice made 
ittle uncomfortable bhc had 
e resemblance to the lovely 
il ns to singing— he smiled e\ en 
alexity at the thought of the 
as Ursula had aliiays termed 
her doing anything so fm olous 

VVith this thought came the recollection 
that Ursula ha 1 had a very passable voice 
and had once expressed her intention oi 
having it trained — a possibility however 
which the state ol the Vicars finances at 
that period had rendered rather remote 
There was a sort of grim humour in the 
situation which only seemed to make it the 
more madden ng Hther Ursula had been 
w ilfcilly and cruelly torturing him or he 
had wooed and won a woman who was 
still entirely unknown to him 

The latter reflection offered endless pos- 
sibilities and was not the least disturbing 
of his conjectures 

By the time he had finished dressing lie 
was m a state bordering on dtstraction 
and the inquiries he made as to the means 
of reaching his destination were «o con 
fused that the hotel clerk noted the circum 
stance in his diary 

It w as a quarter after seven before he 
found the house called Becchelm Then 
even in his disordered state of mind he re 
cognised it ns the hou*e to w Inch he had 
come the night before and the (act that 
Ursula and Miss Csuia Randal were one 
seemed est iblisbcd beyoml a doubt 

It w ns w ith this thought running rn his 
mtnd that he rang the bell nud onU when 
he had been show 11 into a small morning 
room nod the maid had left him dilhc 
realise that he had inquired for Miss l sma 
Knndal 

He hail no time however for reflection 
for almost instantly the door opened and 
Fsma entered Any resol itions he m ght 
have formed wirent once sv\q>t awa\ In 
the out stretched nnns and tl e glad light 
Xbr zw-Olnl tortures )e haJ 
undergone that das wen. for a moment all 
forgotten ns thetr I ps met Hut even with 
the voluptuous touch of her fornf they re 
turned and almost roughly he drew uw ay 
from her 

He saw a look of something akin to fear 
cross her face os -«he leaned her hand on a 
tabic for an instant for support. 

lie started forward and looked ficrcelv 
into her eyes 

Why arc von fortunng me' leyncil 


hoarsely Arc you Ursula or a fiend in 
her shape 7 

She drew herself up and returned hts 
look proudly mid defi intly Then onte 
again her expression melted into tender 
mss and she laid her hand gently on his 
arm 

You love me she asked softly, but 
there was a note of anvietv in her voice 
love you l said he bitterly turning 
away* v Ay I love you only too well— it 
is too late to go b ick now * * 

She gazed at him fixcdlv for a moment 
then in a low tense voie sin- said 

Listen Years ago you loved Ursula 
Maldon When you went away she— pos 
sibly in all sincerity— pledged herselt to 
wait for your return Last night when 
you sent me your name with those two 
words written underneath I knew that 
von still remembered the gtfl you hfld 
loved and that you It ul come back to 
cl uni the fulfilment of her promise But 
Ursula never loved y on w ithin six months 
she h ul forgotten you and m tw o vears 
she had married 

But Dick —her v oicc w as very tremu 
Ions non— I loved j ou in those old davs> 
though I w oul l have died rather than you 
or Ursula should know it IV hen she mar 
ned Sri rcderick T orbes my heart bled for 
you even though I knew it was best 
Then my father died and I came to live 
With them 'It was Svr Frederick who 
discovered that I had one little talent 
and he undertook the cost of my teaming 
It was then Did that the thought 
frst came winch grew to a hope and 
then to a purpose I struggled through 
all those weary years of waiting to make 
myself attractive famou« any thing that I 
might wm you \m l unmaulcnly Dick? 
Can von lorg vc me for Icing only 
Mnnou ? 

But Dick had ilrcady clasped her in 3 
arm* 

\H darling he »,lw$» s-jrd ( naxsvoai'.i > * 

1y * it was 1 ecausc I thought you wen. 
Ursula that I Rated t lad lost you But 
Manon —holding her from him— can it 
belittle \1 anon the — 

The Drudge she interrupted with a 
happy laugh in wb eli however there wa* 
n pathetic little catch Acs the Drudge 
Ah ’ y ou nc\ cr dreamt in those day s that I 
halany soul above the household drud 
p.rr How should you know that Icon# 
love— the little Cinderella who knitted her 
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lather’s socks while her sister played the 
coquette. You little thought that I forced 
myself to be hateful, because I did not dare 
trust myself to be otherwise. But remem- 
ber, E7ck,” she added, with an arch look at 
him, ‘ that after all you yourself sought 
me.” ' 

“,l sought Esma Randal,” said Dick 
with a smile. “It mattered little who she 
was. But that she is a woman tried and 
proved in the fire is a double gain." 

There" was silence for a few moments, 
: which, in view of the proceedings, was un- 
avoidable. At last Dick raised his head 
and said with mock seriousness : 


“Do yon know. I believe I came here to 
dine with Ursula." 

“Oh ! how thoughtless of me," laughed 
Marion. “I have been keeping you Irom 
your dinner — the main object of your 
coming. Come along, and renew your 
acquaintance with Ursula, and mnke 
frien is with the man to whom I owe every- 
thing, even you." 

Five minutes later, as they all sat dis- 
cussing the past, Dick wa- trying to decide 
to which he was most indebted for his 
happiness— Ursula’s inconsistency, Sir Fre- 
derick’s bad taste, Marion’s loving stra- 
tegy, or his own treacherous memory. 
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[Oor readers are informed that all character* in 
this story arc purely imaginary, and if the name of 
any living person happens ta be mentioned no 
personal reflection is intended ] 

CHAPTER III. ' • 

- A CHAPTER OP ACCIDENTS. 

UT my dear child, you’re not talking 
seriously! Wh.it are you going to 
do, w bat are you going to live on ? 
I’m not going to allow you to gt\e up seven 
thousand a year and a house and furniture 
and the rest." 

Old Mr. Cowan, who had seen much of 
Ihe world fn his long life, spoke, emphati- 
cally’ to Gladys alter he had listened in 
almost open-mouthed silence to the resolve 
she had made— to give up everything to old 
‘Mr. Raymes. 

“Mr. Cow an," replied Gladys steadily, 
“there are things which a woman can’t 
put up with, which she connot tell or 
explain to a -man, even to. an old friend 
like you. Just let me pnt it like this ! Mr. 
Raynies has been to see me this morning, 
‘“and he intends to fight the will unless— 
^unless— oh, it doesn’t matter what, but he 
means to take the whole thing into court. 
Oh, can’t you see, can’t you see,"— Gladys 
35-3 


rose and walked up nnd down the dingi 
old office— “can’t you see that I have 
my pride ? Let him have it all, all, all. 
Now please, Mr. Cowan, will you do os I 
ask ? You’re the solicitor to the estate, 
and my instructions are that you write to 
Mr. Raymes and tell him that I voluntarily 
relinquish everything. Will yoil write 
that, or must 1 write it myself ?" 

'Wo, no. I'll not write a letter like 
that ■’ The old Iawyt-i struck hi- 3 hand on 
the desk, and as he spoke a touch of colour 
came into his parchment cheeks. “And I 
won't let you write yourself. I won’t see 
you— forgive me, dear child— making a fool 
of yourself." , 

“But 1 shall write myself. I'll never go 
back to tint bouse again. I should choke, 
I believe, if I went in it. And I should be 
almost agreeing that I knew under what 
conditions i was supposed to be keeping 
'the house and the property without a fight 
for it. No, it shall all go, every stick, every 
stone, every penny.” 

“My dear child, you're raving, raving. 
Supposing this man accepted your offer 
and took the propertv from you, what are 
you going to live on ?’’ 
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“Oh, I can earn by living the same as 
other girls ! Anti now, Mr. Cowan, ’’Gladys 
spoke distinctly, “will you follow my in* 
structions, please, or must £ employ an- 
other solicitor 

The old man sighed. 

“Very well, I’ll write to Mr. Raymes to- 
night," he said. 

“No, no, not to night , now, please, Mr. 
Cowan, and I'll take the letter myself and 
post tt ” 

old Mr Cowan deliberated for a 
moment , then he smiled to himself He 
would write a letter which would satisfy 
this determined young lady, hut he would 
take care that he didn’t commit himself 
to any definite statement ; he would sec 
that this Raymes man didn’t annex her 
property ; he would find out what had 
made her take such a sudden, such a foolish 
resolve. 

“Very well, then, since you insist, I'll 
write the letter now," he said. “How will 
this do’" , 

He read out a few lines be had hastily 
written on his office notepaper. * 

“ ‘Dear Sir, I shall he glad if you will ' 
call here at your early convenience to dis- 
’ cuss the matter of the Tremayne Estate — 
Yours truly,’ ” 

. “Yes, that will do nicely, thank you, Mr. 
Cowan, if you'll just add something to 
your last sentence,” said Gladys. “To 
discuss the matter of the Tremayne 
Estate, which Miss Gladys Tremayne 
instructs roc to band over to you in its 
entirety.” * . , , , . , 

' “Of course, that s neither legal nor bind- 
ing," said Mr. Cowan, smiling, “but as 
you’ve taken the matter into your own 
hands I'll send it.” ’ * 

And to himself the old man chuckled 
again. He v. ould "deal with this Raymes 
fellow ; he would show him what an old 
' lawyer could do. v 

So he signed the letter, addressed the en- 
■tftcAt'i vt •j.Ts.e.wit.bmha.wkilU-ta 
Gladys. , • ' , 

“I’ll write to you when I re seen Mr. 
ttaymes,” he said ns Gladys rose to go. 
“There’ll be papers and things to be signed, 
of course, the lease of the house to be trans- 
ferred, and so on." 

“Very well, Mr. Cowan, I’ll send you my 
address. I’m not going back to Kirton 
Square.” 

“You're not going back ! But, my dear 
, child, where arc yon going then? You’ve 


no friends or relations in England. What 
are you going to do 

“Oh, I’ve some money here, I don’t quite 
know how much " Gladys fumbled, with 
her chain-bag. “I.et me see, I’ve gov lour 
pounds in gold, a five-pound note and some 
silver. Oh, that will keep me till I get 
something to d o ! I shall go * as a gover- 
ness I'll send you my address, Mr. Cowan. 
Good-bye, and many thanks for all that 
you’ve done lor me. I shall never forget it." 

When Gladys lias gone Mr. Cowan went 
back to his desk and sat there thinking 
quietly. 

“I wonder what that fellow Raymes 8 
came is,” ran his thoughts. “He’s evident- 
ly done something to upset the poor child. 
Well, I’ll soon show him He won’t get 
much change Out of me. And as for that 
poor child giving up everything, we’ll see,' 
we’ll see. 1 wonder who her parents were, 
though ? Strange that old . Tremayne 
never told me. Perhaps this Mr. Raymes 
knows something, something 'in the past, 
some scandal ; perhaps he’s told th«i girl, 
perhaps he’s offended, insulted her. Oh no, 
it couldn’t be that ! Well, God help him if 
he’s played any low-down game. Poor 
little thing, how plucky, liow determined 
she was 1 Ah, well, we shall see, we shall 
see 1 Oh— oh, there’s that pain again ! Oh ! 
Oh ! Where arc my drops ’’’ • . 

The old man spoke half aloud, with bis 
.left hand pressed to his heart, bis right 
’fumbling at a drawer in his desk. His tacc 
went nshen-vv bite, Ins lips w ere purple, « his 
breath came in stertorous, convulsive 
gasps. And then suddenly his body sagged 
hack in the big office chair, his head dropp- 
ed horribly on his chest, his hands fell limp- 
ly to his sides, and there, ten minutes later, 
his clerk found him— dead. 

And almost at that moment Gladys vvnj 
posting the solicitor’s letter to Mr. Job®' 
Raymes at the Allendale Hotel. ’ 

.The first white heat of anger, of desper- 
ate. eesabie, fw&vi w« vy xad 'sxta> 

replaced by steady determination, Gladys 
began to think of what her plans should 
be. 

Tirst of nil she must obtain accommoda- 
tion at a small and cheap hotel, then she 
must send for her boxes and belongings 
from Kirton Square,- and then set out to 
look for a living. Nothing, she declared W 
herself, should ever persuade hep to go " 
to the house, to even think of c om promt* 
tag m any way whatsoever. 
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£ And then her thoughts flew to Lord 
Guardene, to bis proposal, to ths boyish, 
loving letter he had written to her — written 
to 'her out of the fullness of his heart and 
jn contradistinction to the brutal, brazen 
' suggestion that Mr. Raymes had put before 
'her. She saw in imagination old Mr. 
Raymes standing in front of the fireplace, 
she heard again his raucous voice. Then 
he faded away, and in his place she saw the 
muscular figure of his son and heard his 
stuttering, almost clumsy apologies. “Well - 
h,he wasn’t like his father, at any rate,” she 
thought, and actually the sparkle of a 
‘ smile crept over her lips as she - walked, 
along deep in thought. 

But then suddenly there came to her the 
realisation of her position. She must find 
somewhere to stay She looked round, but 
she did not know where she was, for she 
'} had let her footsteps lead her where they 
1 would. She stood ou the kerb at the corner 
of the street, looking up and down rather 
hesitatingly, and in her hand shone the 
splendid gold chain-bag. It was a mean 
street in which she found herself, the 
meanest street in a sordid neighbourhood ; 
she had taken a turning from the main 
thoroughfare, and her well dressed appear- 
ance attracted the attention of two loung- 
ing loafers rubbing their greasy backs 
against the wall of a public-house opposite. 
One nudged the other, and with the silent, 
lurching walk that this class of men aflect, 
he sidled across the road, approached close 
to Gladys, and made a sudden grab at the 
bag and snatched it out of her hand. She 
turned quickie, the man darted across' the 
road, and Gladys stepped quickly off the 
kferb into the street in pursuit. But in the 
excitement of the moment she stepped of! 
the kerb too hastily, and as she ran across 
the street she saw bearing down upon her 
' a taxicab which was evidently taking a 
'‘shortcut through the neighbourhood. The 
road was slippery and greasy, the cab was 
going fast, and she was running right into 
it; in order to save herself she tried to turn, 
her foot slipped, she fell, and in a second 
the cab was right over her and the man 
with her handbag made his escape. 

The usual crowd was round the cab in a 
moment. They had to lift it Off her, and 
'she was picked up senseless, her pretty blue 
serge costume smeared and smothered with 
.‘mud, and a large ugly splash of blood on 
- her white cheek. 

“She’s dead, poor dear, ain't she ?” said 


one of the women, a blowsy, slatternly 
creature, who had rushed out of the public- 
house opposite. “Quite a girl, too, ain’t 
she ?” 

. The drink-sodden creature' was hideous 
and dirty, but she helped to arrange 
Gladys decently and straightly on the 
ominous hand-ambulance which was 
brought up by the police, and the old 
hag turner! away with tears in her eyes 
which were not of gin but of woman’s 
nature. , 

“Pretty she was, too,” she said to a 
companion “I could see that, in spite of 
the blood. And dead, too 1 It seems ’ard 
when the young are taken like that, - don’t 
it ?” 

But Gladys wasn’t dead. At the hos- 
pital they found that she was stunned, 
but that otherwise the iujury to her head 
was superficial — a little blood makes a 
great show. But they found also that her 
.right leg was broken just above the 
ankle. 

When skilful attention had been given 
to her, when she was safely tucked away in 
bed in the accident ward, kindly hands 
searched her clothing for anything that 
might lead to identification, but she had 
none on her, not even a card or a letter, 
not even a halfpenny of money ; her bag 
had contained all the money she possessed. 
Her clothing was marked only with initials ; 
her dress, her hat, everything she wore, 
had been bought abroad. 

And so she was entered on the accident- 
sheet as a “woman unknown.” And no" 
news of her accident crept into the papers— 
in London there are so many “women un- 
known” who meet with accidents daily. 

And while Gladys was lying in the 
hospital still unconscious, Mr. Raymes 
that evening received the letter from old 
Mr. Cowan. 

“That’s a hit more like business,” 
he said, as he read the letter and then 
passed it over to his wife as they sat with 
their son in the lounge of the Allendale 
Hotel, “She’s not going to fight, and I’H 
go and see her solicitor to-morrow. 1'ou 
read .the letter, Harry.” 

Harry took the letter from his mother, 
read it through and through again, and 
v after a moment’s silence spoke, 

“But surely you’re not going to take it, 
father— take the girl’s money and the bonsc 
and everything that’s hers ? You’re not 
going to do that ?” 
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\nd why not if she likes to give it 
«p ? sa d old Kayraes fidgeting a little 
I haven t got all tt e money in the w odd 
you know and seven thousand a year 
isn t to lie sneered at and it s a nice hou^e 
too ^nd besides she s no nght to if— it 
ought to hare come to me See there s the 
letter ' She say s she 11 give it all up , she 
know s she s not entitled to it What s the 
good of arguing 7 She doesn t want to 
fight the case her lawyer know s it w oald 
be no good the letter tells that Oh here * 
Ladv Dalraayer * She was asking after 
you Harry and sating she liadn t lor 
gotten the day at the ranch when you 
roped a steer that no one else could 

Oh bother 1 muttered Harry under his 
breath rising as a tall dark haired 
woman with a classical handsome face 
ind wearing a gown that fined her perfect 
figure w onaerfully swept up the lounge 
followed by admiring an 1 curu us looks 
Lady Dalmaycr was regal in appearance 
She was handsome almost beau titul there 
w as no doubt about that But there was a 
certain hardness in her voice and her con 
slant -mile was never accompanied by that 
laughter of the eyes so charming in woman 
Her hair undeniably her own vv as of that 
rare glossy blue-black colour so difficult 
to paint so impossible to describe And it 
was not until -he stood undcra strong elec 
trie light that it coul 1 be seen that lady 
Dalmaycr possessed a few wrinkles round 
those rather h ird eyes on 1 that there were 
lines at tl e comers of her mouth and nos- 
trils Torty two years of age was Lady 
Dal m aver {that could easily lie found out 
from Debrett or Burke) lJ>c widow of a 
man of title who had left her more than 
handsomclv provided for But she seemed 
restless unsettled in spite of the beauties 
of her town house of her country mansion 
nn 1 she spent the greater part of th^ year 
In travel On n Canadian tour she had 
been entertained at Wemmtnng 1 inch 
while passing through the country nnd 
i*he ha 1 never forgotten the han Isomc 
nn scular youug I$o«s w ith l is curious 
1 nr of eyebrow w hrt had proved lutnself 
to lie a man amongst men and witlilcr 
iinemng 1 cr unfailirg memon for 
n imes and fac s she 1 ad at i nec rccog 
mwd old Mr Kayn cs at tie Allendale 
»! tel where she also lappeicd to l>c 
* S 

There are i o -tvers f« r vou to repe in 
ndon 1 m afraid Mr Ravmc« sfie 


said smiling at Harry as they shook hands 
but if you 11 come down to my place in 
the country I could find you a hor«e that 
w ants a little breaking I w ant your father 
and mother to come and l hope you It 
come too 

‘Oh delighted delighted vour ladv 
ship' said old Kaymfcs heartily ' We ll 
go won t we mother 7 And Ilarrv too 7 

Mrs Ravmes was a self effacing timid 
inoffensive little w oman and she flushed 
nnd murmured some incoherent words 
She was overwhelmed at the idea of being 
invited to stay with a real live lady of 
title and w ith a smile and a nod Lady 
Dalmayer parsed on 

Oh by the way she said half turning 
and speaking directly to Harry , * vou 
ought to ride m the Park in the mornings 
It looks rather well just now I always 
make a point of having an hour myself 
from eleven to tvveh c Good bye 

My boy said old Ravines to his son 
whCn later on Mrs Rhymes having 
gone upstairs the two men were sitting w 
a comer of the smoke room I m going to 
have a straight talk to you You think 
1 ve g >t plenty of money don t you 7 Yell 
I haven t 1 \c only just got enough for 
your mother nnd roc to lire on comfort 
ably for the rest of our days There will 
of course be enough to keep you from 
want the ranch didn t sell ns well as it 
ought to have done and I ve not been too 
lucky with my investments ’ 

W ell so long as y ou and mot! er are alt 
right I can find my w ay along I daresay 
I can always get a livinc in Canada 

I know my boy I know But J n ant 
you to make more than a living I want 
you to make a name I w int you to lie 
someone to do something That s vvly 
weve come to England to give you j our 
chance l want you to go m for politics 
\ ou can speak you re the man vvl o could 
lead n crowd Remember how tl cy cheered 
you when you went and helped to stop that 
strike at the paper mills? Remember the 
rjKxch vou made then ? That showed what 
you conll do with men 1 vvnntyouto 
n«c, nsc ris t my hoy Remember that n 
man rose from a log cabin to be President 
of America 1 want to rec vou nsc “Vou 
m ght \ c I nmc Min ster before I die Who 
kn ws’Jigl r 1 can ‘always do with Weii, 
von knew nrd Lngk nd is the place where 
ft real man can always 1 n 1 a real job ’ 
/hat sjM«t what J should love father 
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I should love to be in politics, to try and 
do things for the under-dog, to try and 
speak for those who can’t help themselves. 

T hat’s just what I should love.” _ 

And Harry’s dark brow n lace lit up with 
enthusiasm, and lie looked as he sat there 
indeed a born leader of men 
• “Well, my boy, that’s just what you’re 
fitted for. But you want some one to help 
you. I can’t help you enough You want 
to many a lady* a real lady who could 
help you on, who could sing your praises 
for you behind your back, one of those 
women who could go into the best society, 
one of the real swells. A real lady with 
money, that’s what you want, Harry, 
that’s who you must marry. She would 
be a help to you.” 

The enthusiasm died out oi Harry's face 
and he spoke slowly. 

' "I shouldn’t care to marry for money 
only, father,” he said. "I want to marry 
for love.” 

“Love I Oh, shucks! lliat would come 
all right after a bit. You get hold of the 
money first. Now there arc two I’ve got 
my eye on for you, and you can take your 
choice which you 'll have a try for first.” 

Harry shivered a little, as if his father’s 
words hurt him. 

“There’s Lady Dalmayer,” went on old 
Raymes. "She’s a real swell if you like. 
House in the country, house in town, and 
I don’t know how much a year; a widow 
and still good-looking. D'you know, Harry 
my boy, she asked "after you directly she 
saw me. ‘That good-looking son ol yours,’ 
she called you. And see how she spoke to 
you to-night! She’s no chicken, I daresay, 
bat still she’s got the stuS, and that 
counts.” 

1 “I don’t like to hear you talk like that, 
Vfather,” put in Harry. “She’s a woman, 
Ayou know, and I don’t think it’s fair to 
Tdiscuss her in that way.” 

“My boy, I’m older than you are, and I ' 
know the world a bit better. It’s money 
tliat counts. 'But if you don’t like her, 
there’s another one, that little Tremayne 
, girl. She’s younger, she’s prettier, and 
she’s got the stnfl too. You saw that 
letter lrom her solicitor in which she' offers 
to give up everything, everything to us ? 
Well, ‘my boy, that would mean money — 
v the money' that Iwantforvou — for she’s 
ho right to it, you know.” 

' “D’you think I’d take a penny of her 
‘rdoney, * father ? 'And we ought to be 


ashamed of ourselves for talking like this 
about her." 

“Ashamed 1 Ashamed !” The old man 
was getting irritated by Harry’s constant 
disagreement v. ltb him “You'll be asham- 
ed of your own father next 3 I’ve not been 
accustomed .to have so much argument 
about every tiling You can either fall in 
with my views or you can go your own 
way, which you like. You can cither marry 
Lady' Dalmayer — or at least ask her, she’d 
have you alter a bit, I know’ — or you can 
marry that little Tremayne girl. Yes, 
marry her, I say, for she'Jl have ypu right 
enough after I’ve bad a talk with her 
lawyer. I’m going to put it to him this 
way — he’s a man of business, he'll under- 
stand and not jump down my throat like 
she did ” 

“What do you mean, father?” asked 
Harry', quickly. “Jump down your throat ! 
Have* you been to see her again ?” 

“Never mind about that,” said old 
Raymes rather uncomfortably', for he felt 
that he had made a blunder. “What I am 
going to tell you is this, that she would 
keep her money so long as you and she got 
married. If she won't agree to marry you, 
well, then I collar the money, that’s all.” 

“Look here, father," said Harry in a 
low voice, and looking round the empty 
room, “you don’t mean to say you're go- 
ing to try and make a bargain hkethat, go-" 
ing to try and make a girl— ah, I believe I 
know, 1 believe I can see it! Father, I 
believe you’ve told her that yourself. You 
said she had jumped down your throat. 
Father, quick, tell me, surely you lia\ en’t 
made such a suggestion to the girl herself, 
have you ?” ' 

“Yes, I have,” anstvered the old man 
almost sullenly. “And why shouldn't you 
marry her ? Yoc’re just about suited to 
each other, and she’s got the money.” The 
old man had hardly ever been thwarted in 
his life, had ruled men with a rod of iron, 
and he spoke defiantly. “Look here, my 
boy, if you don’t do as I wish, you’ll never 
get a penny from me— not that I’ve much 
to leave, and I suppose you can always 
cam a living, but after all,” his voice soft- 
ened a little, “I’m your father, and I want 
to do the best I can for you.”. 

“And you— you made this infamous sug- 
gestion to her ! Oh, no wonder she wants 
to— ob, 'father, how could you, how could 
you ? But you w'on’t touch a penny of hef 
money, really ; you’ll refuse to take it?” 
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4 ‘No, I won’t I’ll take every penny I 
can get.” 

Old Ray roes was angry— angry with 
his son, angry with himself. He knew he 
was doing a mean thing, hut lie was of 
that obstinate nature which, when once 
it has made up its mind, will never give in 
“I’ll take every penny,’’ he repeated, 
standing up , i 

And Harry in his turn stood up and 
faced his father. It was a battle of the 
two wills, the j oung man and the old man, 
the father and the son, and in both burnt 
the same rebellious spirit, the same dour 
determination not to give in, the same 
strong nature that will never brook defeat, 
that will fight on for ever. 

“Take the monev away from that girl,” 
said Harry in a low voice, looking old 
Kaymes straight in the face, “and I shall 
be ashamed of my father as long as I live. 
And not a penny of it will I e\er touch ” 

Old Raymes' red face turned a sickly 
grey, the red veins standing out like a 
network, and hi» voice was husky and 
broken now and again by a little cough, 
aa if he were finding it difficult to speak. 

. “If you’re ashamed of your father you’d 
better leave him and go your own way,” 
he said “I’ve no use for a son like that.” 

“Tell me' 3 -ou won’t take that money 
and I’ll withdraw what I’ve said. Father, 
don't let us quarrel. Oh, you won’t do a 
thing like that 2” 

“I shall take every penny 1 can get, if I 
have to fight for it through eveiy court in 
the land ” 

The old man’s' temper and blood was 
up, and he wouldn't give way an inch. 

* “Then— I say it to your face— I’m 
ashamed of you.” 

“Are you, are you, by God ?" The old 
man’s voice seemed thicker and more 
husky, “Then here, take this l" 

And he put his hand in his pocket and 
flung a shilling on the table. 

“That's the last you'll ever get from me. 
And go anywhere you like where T shan't 
see you, anywhere out of my sight. If 

? ou’re ashamed of jour father get away 
rom me and never come hack ” 

“Yes, I can do that,” said Harry, 
grimly. "It's the only way to keep my 
self-respect. I don’t need you to tell me 
twice. Goodbye, father.” 

And with his head in the air, red-hot 
passion still burning within him, Harry 
tvalked out of the smoke-room and into 


the lobby, put on his hat and coat and 
went out into the street. 

“Whew,” muttered old Raymes to him- 
self, wiping his forehead, “1 never thought 
he’d take it like that. But I was only 
thinking of him ; it vv as all for bis good, 
and be couldn't see it." 

Then the old temper flared out again, 
and seizing the shilling he had thrown to 
Harry he flung it viciously into the 
fireplace, > 

“Curse the money, curse the women, 
curse every thing!" he said. “Still, I sup- 
pose we shall make it up in the morning.” 

But the next morning when old KaymeS 
and his wife came down to breakfast 
Harry did not appear at the table. 

“Where’s Harry ?” asked Mrs. Raymes. 
“He isn’t generally late.” , 

“Oh, perhaps lie's ’had breakfast early 
and gone out,” said old Raymes, with’ 
however a peculiar sinking at his heart. 

But after breakfast he ascertained at 
the office that his son had not slept in the 
hotel the last night, and his hands trem- 
bled as he took up the paper and held it 
before his face so that his wife could not 
see his concern and agitation. 

“He’s taken me at my word,” he said to 
himself. “What an old fool I’ve been ! Ah, 
but there, he’ll come hack, he’ll come back I 
It will be all right.” 

And so, trying to comfort himsdf with 
the persuasion that there had only been a 
tiff between his son and liimselfl not a 
quarrel, the old man went offtoseeMr. 
Cowan the solicitor, 'only to learn of the - 
death of the old lawyer from heart, disease 
on the prci, ious day. 

And as Mr. Raymes walked back slowly ~ 
to the hotel somehow he/elt very old. He 
felt that trouble was closing in on him ; he 
felt, with a curious sense of surprise, that 
for once in his life he had been in 
wrong, ' 


CHATTER IV. 

- 'HOMELESS AND HOPELESS. , 
“Good-bje, dear, and good luck to yott- 
\ou will come and see us sometimes, won’t 
you ?” „ » 

“Yes, Ishalltiy to Good-bjc, and ihaok, 1 
you for all you’Vc done for me.” - - 

It was tt\o months helorc Gladys vi a® 
.Well enough to leave the hospital, and eve* 
then she felt strangely weak and » 
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Fortunately, the fracture hadn’t been a very 
/bad one, and she was able to walk quite 
well when the time came for her to leave. 
The doctor, with a few chaffing words, had 
left a stick by her bed side, advising her to 
use this for a little, and with it in her hand 
— she looked at it with rather a wry smile, 
mentallv terming it her only piece oflug- 
gage — sne stood at the door of the ward 
saying good-bye to the nurse whose charge 
she had specially been. 

Then down the stairs she walked slowly, 
Careiully, through the wide hall, down the 
steps, and out into the street. 

While lying ia bed daring her stay at the 
hospital she had had time thoroughly to 
think over her position, to decide what she 
should do. She did not know of the death 
of old Mr. Cowan of course, and she had 
decided that when she was well she would 
go to him, find out what he had beendoing 
concerning her wish to hand over every. . 
thing to Mr. -Raymes, ask him to arrange 
for her personal belongings to be sent to 
her, and then she would look out for work. 
Firmly, resolutely,' she made up her mind 
that she would not touch another penny of 
that money ; it should go to the man who 
considered it his right ; her body and- soul 
were not to be bought or bribed. If she 
remained in enjoyment of the property he 
would think that she was giviug in, that 
she was willing to marry his son whom he 
had thrown at her head. Anyway he had 
threatened that he would take the case 
into court unless she gave in one way or 
the other, and so— oh ! let - him have the 
money, let him have everything ; it seemed 
as if it were fated to bring her trouble. 

And so on that bright autumn morning 
Gladys found herself once more in the old 
square where Air. Cowan’s office was. 

But to her surprise she found a new 
name over the door. She went inside. 
The inquiry office had been brightened up, 
the old place had been re-papered -and 
painted ; a smart yonng fellow, so different 
from the confidential, rather deaf old 
man who had been' Mr. Cowan’s clerk, 
asked her business in a bright, brisk 
.voice. 

“Mr. Cowan? Mr. Cowan ?” he said. 
“Oh, yes, the old gentleman who died sud- 
denly abont two months ago I Heart 
disease, you know. Ob, yes, we’ve been 
' here quite six weeks.” 

“But his practice?" faltered Gladys, 
horrified, thunderstruck at the news. “His 


clients? Ob, dear, oh, dear, it seems im- 
possible, impossible!” ' i 

““But it’s very, very true,” said the 
yonng man, quite sympathetically— for a 
pretty girl in distress can generally claim 
sympathy. "He’d hardly any clients left 
at all, the dear old man— so his old clerk 
told us— and he’d no relations either. The 
old clerk came off well, got nearly all his 
money, quite a nice little bit } so he closed 
up the business, and I believe he’s gone 
down to spend the rest of bis days in the 
country ” 

“Oh, thank you, thank you ! I’m sorry 
to have troubled yon,” faltered Gladys as 
she walked out, feeling as if .the ground 
were giving way beneath her. 

For she was still weak and frail, of 
course, though certainly convalescent, and 
she felt that she wanted some strong arm \ 
near her, someone to guide and comfort 
her. Jn this great city she seemed so 
lonely, so helpless. Mn Cowan was dead ! 
His business was closed up and there was 
no one to whom she could appeal. She was 
alone, quite alone in London. The house „ 
in Kirton Square, what had become of 
that? Who would be there? What was 
she to do ? Gladys sat on the old wooden 
bench in the little garden in the square 
trying to make up her mind what she 
ought to do. 

But her brain seemed a blank ; she coaid 
formulate no plan of action. All that she 
could realise was that she was alone, ter- 
ribly alone. 

And then it came home to her with a 
sudden shock that she had not a penny in 
her possession. Her gokl-chain .bag, of 
Course, had been taken by the thief, and 
with it all her money. Why, she thought 
shiveringly, she would wnnt for her next 
meal unless she got money from some- 
where. 

Then she made up her mind and rose to 
her feet. She would go back to Kirton 
Square and see Blayre, the old butler, and 
borrow money from him ; she would repay 
him when she got work. She would remove 
her belongings. Yes,. that was the first 
thing to do. 

And so, pulling herself together, she 
made her way slowly and rather painfully ’ 
back to the house which once had been 
hers, which really was hers now if she 
cared to claim it again. 

_ The blinds were down, the steps were 
dirty, the house bore a deserted and untidy -’. 
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little sule court. She knew, of course, the 
use of pawnbrokers, though she had never 
been into one of their shops before. She 
found herself in a long, dark passage, 
flanked on one side by four or five little 
cupboards or cubicles, running down the , 
length of n counter, behind which were two 
assistants The faint, musty smell of 
clothes, the stuffy atmosphere, the two 
strange^ ragged -looking women with 
bundles in the cubicle she entered, all helped 
to offend Gladys’ natural fastidiousness, to 
make her feci nauseated, ns if she must get 
out of the place as quickly as possible. But 
she bad to wait while the two women 
handed over their bundles, argued, almost 
quarrelled, with the assistant who atten. 
aed to them, and then came her turn. 

"Would you please— please give me 
something for this she said, timidly 
offering the little brooch. 

“We don’t give here,’’ said the assistant, 
a fair-haired, rather pimply-faced young 
man with a cheery manner. “ V\ e’ll let you 
have a boh on this Got a halfpenny ? No ? 
Well, nevermind. Your name and address ? 
Jane Smith, 02, High Street. That’ll do. 
There you arc I” 

Writing quickly on a piece of cardboard 
without waiting for an answer from' 
Gladys, the young man filled in a ticket 
and slipped it down in front of her with 
elevcnpence-halfpcnny, and then turned his 
attention to the next client. 
i Gladys clutched the money almost grec, 
dily, though feeling nt the same time 
6hamcd toher very soul, and sneaked out 
1 uf the door, feeling as if the passers-by 
were ready to shout out the fact that tbej-' 
knew she had been in a pawnshop 

But she had money ! She had eleven- 
pence-balfpenny ! Wliat a fortune ’ it 
seemed 1 Elcvenpence-halfpcnny I 

And slipping the ticket into her pocket 
she went into a neighbouring teoshop and 
ordered a cup of tea, for her throat was 
parched nnfl dry, and she felt a yearning 
for something refreshing. And ns she 
sipped the tea she began to feci a little 
brighter, a little better. Then she ordered 
a poached egg on toast, and she was 
> surprised to had after she had eaten it 
that she was still hungry, so she ordered 
another one, And when she came to pay 
her ; little bill she found that her meal 
had cost her eight pence ; all then that 
n threepence halfpenny! 

But she had had food, she was comforted; 


that was something. The sun was shining 
now, the world seemed a little brighter to 
her ; walking tvas not so painful. Jt was ' 
just food and rest that she needed, that 
was all ‘ . , 

So she tried to comfort herself as she 
walked along the «unny side of the big 
shopping thoroughfare, trying to persuade 
herself that things would come all right. * 

But the sky was soon overcast, and a 
sharp shower of rain compelled her to take 
shelter in the central hall of a tube 
railway Station. Che shadows of after- 
noon began to be lengthened, the street 
lamp began to be lit, and the shower soon 
turned into a pitiless torrent. People 
hurried by With gleaming umbrellas and 
mackintoshes ; the ’buses were full inside, 
cabs were at a premium; happy people 
with homes to go to hurried in to the 
sheltering transport of the tube. In the 
street the roar and bust e of the traffic, of 
the business that must go on, though rains 
may drench and winds may blow', still 
bummed on in its never-ceasing volume, 
while Gladys watched, waiting within the 
shelter of the entrance, wondering sadly 
why it was that in this great city she 
should he just a girl alone, absolutely 
alone. Anti again her prayer went up, 
"God help me nnd tell roe what to do.” 

Further standing, further walking about, 
was impossible, and so once more a tea 
shop was visited, the last precious coppers 
—all but a halfpenny— were spent, two- 
pence for a cup of tea and « penny fora 
bun. 

Wildly nnd with fevered brow Gladys 
tried to think of some one, some friend, 
some acquaintance, to whom she could 
apply for help, but not a soul did she 
know. AH her acquaintances had been 
made abroad, and she had not been very 
long in England. Friends? Well, yes, she, 
had friends, but she hardly knew where’-, 
they were; they were scattered, travelling ' 
maybe. There was no one— no one. 

She lingered as long as possible over the 
scanty meal, and then there came a gentle 
reminder from the attendant; 

“We’re closing now, Miss.” 

And out into the pitiless, merciless street 
she went again. 

The rain had, fortunately, now stopped, 

but the wind was blowing coldly. Autumn ; 

was now well advanced— it "had been 
summer when she was taken to the hos- 
pital— and she ‘shivered as she drew the 
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coat of her thin costume closer round her 
> summer blouse. Instinct led her to turn 
her steps towards the Free Library again, 
and it was as a haven of comfort to -her; 
for here was light, here was warmth, and 
she seated herself once more dt the tdble 
with a paper in front of her. 

She was too tired, too dispirited to 
notice, the frequenters of the reading-room, 
now of a different class; she just simply 
sat there, her eyes closing involuntarily, 
her head nodding, until at length she 
felt herself touched on the shoulder and 
heard a voice sa j mg • 

"You mustn’t go to sleep here, please.” 

By a great effort she kept herself aw ake, 
sitting bolt upright, trying not to think 
that the hours were slipping by, that she 
had nowhere to rest that night, until she 
noticed the young librarian at his desk 
begin to gather his papers and books to- 
gether; two or three of the lights were 
switched off, and she saw that it was ten 


o'clock, the hour when the library was 
closed, when all must leave. 

“Come along, let’s get back home 
quickly,*” she heard one girl say to another 
as they went down the steps. “I shouldn’t 
be surprised if it rained again.” * 

Home ! Home ! How the sound of the 
word hurt Gladys ’ Home 1 That sacred 
word seemed to dm, to ring through her 
head as she stood hesitatingly on the 
broad steos wondering what she should do. 
Behind her the caretaker locked the big 
doors. 

"Now then, Missy, pop along please,” 
he said, not unkindly. “I want to lock the 
gates too " 

There was a gate at the bottom of the 
steps which bad to he locked nightly, and 
Gladys moved out of his way, feeling that 
her last refuge had gone . 

Ten o’clock ! Ten o’clock at night, and 
she was homeless and hopeless. 

(To be confirmed ) 


THE MOST AMERICAN 

By Dr. Sudhp*dr\ 

P ERHAPS the most unique institution 
in unique America is the Chautauqua : 
it is distinctively an American pro-, 
duct. Chautauqua is the nation’s free 
forum ; it is the people’s popular university. 
It is "a feast of helpfulness, a carnival of 
inspiration, a season of pleasure and re- 
laxation.” This social . and educational 
institution costs America fifteen million 
, i rupees, and is attended by eight million 
people a year. 

The Chautauqua movement began half 
a century ago in a summer camp on the 
shores .of Lake Chautauqua in the State of 
New York/ Here the people who had missed 
in early life college opportunities came to- 
gether on the lake side for education 
through lectures, reading courses, and en- 
* tertamments.* The name of the lake be- 
came the name of the summer community. 
In n short timfe other con'tnuni ties in other 
^qarts of the country organized Chautau- 
qiI2s, and carried out more or less the 
ideas*c*rjke mother Chautauqua. 


THING IN AMERICA 

r , « 

Bose, M. \ , Ph.D 

Fifty years ago Chautauqua was a 
geographical expression, an Atnericau- 
Indian name of a lake in southwestern 
New York. Now it has become a common 
noun m the English language.. It stands 
for a new institution, a dynamic civic and 
social force. To day . Chautauquas are 
found all over, the United States bringing 
local communities in touch with the great 
intellectual currents oi the world 

The modern Chautauqua had aban- 
doned the reading courses, and has also 
ceased to emphasize the personal educa- 
tional features. . The Chautauqua program 
is, however, quite "meaty ”, It consists of 
addresses, concerts, and dramatic perform- 
ances. The .Chautauqua runs from five to 
ten days with three sessions a day. The 
forenoon is devoted to literary or religious 
lectures, and the work of a. playground 
instructor who teaches the children games, 
the qfternoon to music and addresses ; and 
the evening to humorous readings, music, 
Shakespearean plays or other forms of 
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amusement. In many of these programs 
from fifty to seventy people take part. 
Building a well-balanced Chautauqua pro- 
gram is a difficult undertaking. Chautau- 
qua must quicken the civic spirit of tbe 
community , so there are lectures on politi- 
cal, social, and educational problems. 
Chautauqua must broaden tbe mind, and 
so there are addresses on travel, literature 
and science Again, the aesthetic side of 
life must not be overlooked ; hence there 
is music, chalk-talks, and art. There is 
something for all. The program is religi- 
ous, educational, entertaining, amusing. 
People lay aside tbe burdens and duties of 
every-day lile to attend Chautauqua— to 
think, to visit, to smile, and thus give the 
mind and body a week of rest and recrea- 
tion. 

Those who appear on the Chautauqua 
program ore known as "talents” or 
“attractions’ Men and women of recog- 
nized ability as experts in civic, educa- 
tional, and social work, famous authors, 
artists, and orators, congressmen, senators, 
governors, and cabinet ministers are all in 
great demand on the Chautauqua 
platform.' 

The average lecturer receives from 100 
to 350 rupees a week. Thus the wonder- - 
ful development of the Chautauqua move- 
ment has opened up a large field of oppor- 
tunity to qualified talents. In the early 
days the lecturers in this country had no 
stated fees ; all they received was the pro- 
* cceds of a collection which barely paid 
their expenses. One of the most eloquent 
orators of America, Henry Ward Beecher, 
was once paid with a contribution of 
twelve bushels of potatoes, and John B. 
Gough, another eminent speaker of the 
early fifties, received a piece of ham as his 
fee. It was Emerson who first discovered 
■> the profession of paid lectures. IIis remu- 
neration wns very modest in tbebeginning. 
Once he wrote a letter to a lecture com- 
TtaVi.t* s>Vti VWR VtrtA kit 'Mwdd. "ownA £as 
tbe five dollars [fifteen rupees) oficred, but 
must have in addition four quarts of oats 
for his horse.” It is quite a relief to know 
that the sage of Concord received his 
oats, though only after much discussion ! 
In his Inter years Emerson’s fees 
advanced materially., lie got from 450 
to 1,500 rupees for a single lecture. 

At the time of his return from the depths 
i Africa nftr r his search for David Living- 
one in 1871, the great explorer Henry M. 


Stanley received the sum of 300,000 rupees 
for one hundred lectures. The gross re- 
ceipts for Stanley’s first lecture, it may be 
added, were 53,400 rupees. Mark Twain 
was nnothcr high-priced lecturer. In 1874 
he refused 90,000 rupees for fifty lectures. 
The present Vice-President of the United 
States, Hon. Thomas R. Marshall, Q well- 
known Chautauqua luminary, gets 900 
rupees for each lecture. None can, "how- 
ever, compare in the long rua with Mr. 
William Jennings Bryan, the prince of the 
American chautauqua platform. When he 
was Secretary of State he received a 
salary of 36,000 rupees a year. The papers 
now report that as a Chautauqua talent 
Mr. , Bryan is making 414,000 rupees 
annually. It seems to be much better 
for him to be a Bhautauquan than a cabi- 
net minister. His drawing power is so ' 
great that be can swell the gate receipts 
far more than any other living American 
orator. On account of his commanding 
platform ability he is able to dictate his 
own terms. IIis minimum fee is 750 rupees. 
The next 730 rupees of the gate-receipts 
go to Chautauqua. Above that, the money 
is divided equally between Mr. Bryan and 
Chautauqua. 

A story is told at “Yale University that 
a famous preacher wns invited to address 
tbe Yale students in the chapel. Before 
commencing his lecture, the noted divine 
asked the president of the university if the 
time for his address would be limited. "Oh, 
no, "replied tbe president, "speak ns long as 
you like, but there is a tradition here at 
Yale chapel that no souls are saved after 
twenty minutes ” 1 Now there is no fixed 
limit ns to the length of the Chautauqua 
address ; but the unwritten tradition is 
that no Chautauqua lecture should fall 
below fifty minutes nor exceed ninety. 

The American orator speaks slowly and 
distinctly. His articulation is clear, his tone 
is conversational, his gestures are sparing, 
■aw!, Yris nVjV.- » Yortrrfrfi yet simple and 
clcar-cut rather than flowery and ornate. 

In short, he speaks to a purpose; he 
soeaks to be understood. Since the summer 
Chautauqua meetings arc always held 
out-doors in huge open tents, the speaker* 
must hive a voice that will carry over the 
cries of the babies, the patter of the rai a, 
and the roar of the prninc wind, A strong 
resonant voice is one of the prime requisi- 
tes of American public speakers, j D JQV*' 
Mettbew Arnold came to the Uniter 1 ''* ra 
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asn popular lecturer. His lecture tickets sold 
sometimes as high as fifteen rupees a piece. 
To one of his lectures came General Grant 
,and his wife. Arnold spoke so low that 
few could hear what he was saying. Grant 
became very restless in his seat. At last, 
turning to his wife Grant satd, “We have 

• seen the lion, hut we cannot hear him roar. 
Let ns go home.'* 

It is very fortunate that the American 
lecturers are singularly free from those 
inflected mannerisms which are so often as- 
sociated with Englishmen. For one thing, 
'{your English speakers blaze away too fast. 
/Indeed, they speak much more rapidly in 
England than they do in America. When 
John Bright, the greatest English orator 
of the last half a century, began f o speak 
in public, his utterance was so swift that 
Mew could follow him intelligently. On one 
. ’’occasion a newspaper gave the following 
report of an important political address 
by Mr. Bright: “The next speech was 
made by our young townsman, Mr. John 
Bright, but be spoke so fast that our re- 
porter was quite unable to follow him.” 

The Chautauqua lactnrer is a mediator 
between the layman and the specialist. 
The successful forward-looking talent 
aims to lift American life by giving in 
popular language to the masses the current 
results of modern scholarship and scienti- 
fic research. The Chautauqua manage- 
ment wants a show of courage on the part 
of the lecturer, a forceful statement of facts, 
a fling at Tohn D. Rockefeller and Ins 
Standard Oil Trust, and occasionally an 
extra twist of the tail of the British lion. 

„ The chautauquan must always have a 
} message. The man who simply lectures 

* on “How are the Biscuits ?" or “A Bushel 
of Soap Suds” cannot hope for a career 

the Chautauqua field. He must show a 
ybold, a creative mind. The missioa of 
£/the lecturer, as Macaulay said of John 
Milton, is to “bear the torch of truth into 
those dark and infected recesses in which 
no light has ever shone.” 

In a modest way I have sometimes 
lectured on the Chautauqua platform. 
One summer, I vividly recall, some of the- 
method is t preachers objected to my 
appearance in their town .because— well, it 
S, was said I was not a Christian. The- 
'] bureau I represented took a firm stand. 
ABven at the risk of losing business, it made 
""tfotowa hear my address. The moral : 

ideas*o? annot ke P ut OD muzzle. 


The ancient ^ Athenian general and 
statesman, Phocion, when interrupted by 
the loud cheers of his audience, would ask 
his friends standing near by, “Have’ I made 
a mistake and said something stupid ?” 
In America ! he applause of the audience is 
often considered as the chief proof of a 
successful lecture. There is really no use 
blinking the fact that the constant temp, 
tation of the Chautauqua platformist is to 
say the thing that takes, that tickles the 
fancy, that flatters the prejudice of the 
crowd. His mind is in danger of becoming 
a weather cock. Indeed, many a promis- 
ing career has been eaten away by tee arid 
of applause. The lecturer need not, how- 
ever, be condemned too severely. For, has 
not every politician on the stump told 
us tbat the sovereign American public has 
aright to^get what it wants when it wants 
it? And is it not the duty of the lecturer, 
the servant of the public, to give it what 
it wants? Those who have studied 
the American audience long and close 
at hand know too well that it has avoraci. 
ons apetlte for funny stories, breezy 
anecdotes, emotions, and epigrams rather 
than serious analysis, complex reasoning, 
and sober disquisition of hard facts. Hence 
the motto of the professional spell-binders 
i9, “Get them laughing and beep them 
laughing.” 

AH the Chautauqua orators use stock 
lectures. The “starriest” of Chautauqua 
stars, William Jennings Bryan, has deliver- 
ed bis two favorite lectures, “The Making 
of a Man” and “The Prince of Peace,” 
times without number. I know a popular 
lecturer who has given his address, “Sour 
Grapes,” over two thousand times. The 
man. who holds the record for having 
delivered a single lecture the largest number 
of, times is Dr. Russell H. Conwell, the 
President of the Temple University. He has 
given the same lecture, “Acres of Diamond,” 
more than five thousand times. A touching 
thing about his lecture is that all the 
proceeds from it have been devoted for the 
past thirty years to the education of needy 
young men; and the number of those 
helped by Dr. Conwell exceed 1,600. 

The Chautauqua course, as has already' 
been indicated, does not consist only of 
six or set en numbers of straight lectures. 

It includes also two or three evenings of 
concerts and muric, and entertainments 
by readers who recite, impersonate, take 
and tell stories. The lecture is, however,’ 
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the foundation upon which the Chautauqua 
is built If for any reason the lecture 
should crowded out the Chautauqua 
will become a thing of the past 

In the beginning, Chautauqua? were 
entirely independent concerns each com 
inanity organised and ran its own Chan 
tauqaa to suit its-lf A few years ago 
the “traveling tent” or “circuit” Chau 
tauqua was introduced This innovation 
in the Chautauqua movement ha° been 
described as ‘ the last word in popular 
education ’ Under this system, a bureau 
or company will operate a hundred or 
more Chautauquas on a single circuit 
It is done in this wise the bureau will 
run seven Chautauquas in seven towns 
simultaneously, provided the program 
is to continue seven days The first day s 
program in the first town of the circuit 
1 moves to tbe second town on the follow 
mg day, and so on At the end of the 
week there would be seven assemblies 
going, and tbe first tent w ould be on its 
way to tbe eighth town Thus, with only 
enough talent to serve one town for a 
week, the bureau is able to serve seven 
towns for a solid week 

America ha9 reduced advertising to 
an exact science, and its full resources 
ate perhaps nowhere pressed into service 
more relentlessly than in exploiting 
the Chautauqua workers For months 
before the arrival of the Chautauqua, 
hundreds of advance circulars, folders, 
posters, and window hangers are 
poured upon the community in an un 
ceasing stream, The Chautauqua * htera 
tore ’ is nn anthology of laudatory 
lullabys, giving life sketches, anecdotes, 
records of past achievements or even 
failures of the performers When nothing 
else can be said, the people are gra\ely 
assured that the Speaker “is a man of 
splendid physique, of superb health,” that 
the cornet player * has hair enough for 
six ordinary men If possible get a look 
at Ins face, and that the leader of the 
orchestra "is certain to begiicnanova 
tion everv where Oh, liow he will bow 
and smile ” 

Most of the up-to date bureaus employ 
trained journalists well equipped * pub 
hcity men * to prepare attractive program 
announcement 1 * Tley furnish the local 
newspapers with the cuts of the talent* 
°ad nil the r ectt«atv mfoimalion about 
the Cbautauquo The editors are not 


required to go to tbe trouble of setting 
this m type It comes to them m zinc 
plate by parcel post prepaid, ready to 
print What an exhibition of gush 
advertising 1 

Here are a few sentences culled from 
Chautauqua advertisements “The most 
poputar lecturer upon the platform 
to-day” , “He is the greatest speaker the 
State of Indiana has ever produced’ , I 
am as well known in Canaan as Roosevelt 
is in America ” “I am America’s greatest 
lady reader , ,S 1 am the world's greatest 
magician ” These arc only a lew of the 
Chautauqua masterpieces of fiction 
Romancing in Chautauqua seems to be a 
thorough going respectable American habit 
and the sophisticated people sooner or 
later get used to this habit as they get 
used to measles Be that as it may, the 
publicity man works and works hard to 
make the people get the Chautauqua 
fever He says that every talent is a 
front page head liner, every Chautaoquan 
in the program is ‘ the best ever* . The 
man w ho is to play the pmno is greater 
than Paderewski, the artist who is to 
sing "can knock Caruso into a cockcu hat 
with one hand tied behind him” , and the 
speaker who to talk is positively greater 
than Cicero or Demosthenes la a word, 
the coming Chautauqua is going to be tbe 
eighth wonder of the world Can anyone 
afford to miss such an extraordinary 
treat 9 

A few days before the arrival of the big 
tent the city is in a buzz of excitement 
The whole town is dressed in gala attire, 
nnd made to “look ns though there was 
something doing ” Houses are draped 
with the Stars nnd Stripes Shop windows 
arc adorned with huge posters of 
Chautauqua attractions Every availp’ 
telephone and telegraph post is gay 
fluttering red and yellow cards Banners 
and streamers and cbloterl tVyitsui bulbs 
arch the principal streets Cloth and 
paper pennants are posted on buggies and 
automobiles Fligs arc tacked on gate* 
afid tumble-down fences Lven cats and 
dogs are made to wear the Chautauqua 
Colors Wen stand on the street correz* 
ard women lcab over the fence in tlrt* 
hack yards and talk about “on* 
Chautauqua program ’ Enthusnsticciti;* 0 * 
form themselves into a booster’s cluh,u p " 
they parade and motor rourd about tb< 
count rv boe-dirg * our Chautauqua ' 
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The large tent arrives, and there is 
much stir. The Chautauqua manager and 
his lieutenants set up the tent.. Erelong 
the white canvas top is flapping, tent 
flags are flying, and the stage is already 
for the great performance. The long* 
expected opening day dawns. The mayor 
'makes an eloquent address of welcome, 
and assures the Chautauqua people of the 
freedom of the city. The button is pressed ; 
the week of fun, frolic, education, and glad 
.time is on. 

J,r When the program starts, shops, banks, 
r^and even post ofhces are frequently closed, 
j Everybody goes to the Chautauqua 
grounds. Everywhere there is Sabbath 

* stillness. Hor the time being the town 
presents the appearance of Goldsmith’s 
“Deserted Village”. “What a fine oppor- 
tunity for a big haul this offers the robber,” 

-said I to a Chautauqua devotee. “Yes,” 

* quietly replied the 'man, “but the robber — 
he, too, would be at the Chautauqua.” 

The financial side of the Chautauqua is 
interesting. A local organization or com- 
mittee guarantees the bureau the sale of a 
minimum number of tickets. A Chautauqua 
program costs all the way from 600 rupees 
in a small village to 12,000 to 15,000 in a 
large city. If a person is to attend a week’s 
program by single admissions it would 
cost him from twenty-four to thirty rupees, 
but ¥ by purchasing a season ticket he can 
take’ in the entire Chautauqua for the sum 
of from four to seven rupees. 

An important outgrowth of the 
Chautauqua movement is University 
Extension — a school for people who are 
- out of school. The American leaders ofr 
\ education have dome to the conclusion that 
“it is not sufficient to maintain at some 
one place iu the state a great school of 

d earning and research, w«th libraries, 
aboratories, class rooms and faculties of 
^ ; xperts, since only a .small proportion of 
the people can reside at the university, even 
for a tew months. If ’knowledge is to 


become a vital force in the State it must 
touch the lives of all people ; it must be 
within the reach of those who can use it in 
the interest of human welfare. It is the 
purpose of University Extension to provide 
a channel through which all the people 
may avail themselves of the knowledge 
Accumulated at the university.” In 
•Accordance with this democratic ideal 
pearly all the important American univer- 
sities have a special staff of lecturers who 
can interest the masses in discussions on 
natural science, history, art, physiology, 
social science, and matters of civic welfare. 
University extension work is, however, a 
little different form that of the Chautauqua. 
The former has little to do with enter- 
tainments. Extension courses consist 
chiefly of lectures, and they are more 
academical than the Chautauqua. One may 
even go further and say that the extension 
lectures are always educational ; they are 
humorous only by accident or mistake. 
At all events, University Extension has 
made the boundaries of the country the 
walls of the university and the homes of 
the people its class rooms. ’ Indeed, the 
dictum of the late editor, William T. Stead, 
“university extension is the university on 
wheels,” is now fully justified. 

It is difficult to estimate in dollers and 
cents the definite effects which the 
Chautauqua leaves upon the community 
life. The Chautauqua is both instructive 
and entertaining. The A'eiv York Herald 
says, ."the Chautauqua Assembly is the 
visible centre of the greatest university in 
the world." Ex-President Roosevelt in 
speaking of the Chautauqua idea remarks, 
“I know of nothing in the whole country 
which is so filled with blessings for the 
nation.” Indeed, the Chautauqua move- 
ment is performing wonderful work for the 
elevation of national ideas, the diffusion 
of culture, and the promotion of human 
betterment. < 
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A PLEA FOR A NATIONAL ART MUSEUM 


I DO NOT know of any civilised country at 
tbe present day where it is necessary to, 
explain the utility or value of museums 
and galleries least of all to its educational 
experts. Unfortunately this has been one’s 
lot in Modern India with our great pre* 
tensions of progress learning and enlighten* 
xnent. It is notorious that onr official 
museums are only patronised _ by our 
illiterate womenfolks and pilgrims who 
spend a curious half an hour among the 
medley of what is to them almost unin- 
telligible, archaeological, geological and 
zoological objects of our njnbghnrs. We 
have a vague sort of an idea that museums 
have great educational value,— but for nil 
practical purposes our University students 
and the so-called educated section of our 
community take no serious interest in, nor 
cultivate any. apology for a study of our 
museum exhibits. Wc are led to make ouly 
a few stray or solitary visits when we are 
in n holiday mood or arc asked to accom- 
pany our moffussil friends and relatives on 
o day’s visit to the cities for sight seeing. 
To some extent this lack of interest m tbe 
'existing official museums is due to our 
present system of education which is not 
correlated to and is not affiliated with any 
Course ol study of our museum collcc- 
■ tions— in other w onlstbe museums and the 
'subject matter of their collections have no 
relation either vital or academtc to our 
educational curriculum. They are quite 
independent or each other and have grow n 
nnd worked on lines which were never 
- destined to meet. The more important 
reason has howc\er to be found in our 
carefully cultivated apathy to seek educa- 
tion and culture through the medium of 
anything else but literary scripts. By con- 
fining our nttention to books and literary 
reconls wc have depmed ourselves ot the 
benefits and values to be derived from the 
study of culture contained in forms other 
than literary. One of the most deplorable 
results ot this lias been the total lack of 
the development of the national conscious- 
ness as regards the value of the most 

S ncclcss assets of Indian civilization. The 
isruption which followed the fall of the 


old Mogul Empire found us stripped of all 
pride in the assets of our indigenous civili- 
zation and the value of our artistic monu- 
ments itself lias ever since been supremely 
discounted ard wc have grown grey in a 
habit to regard all forms of our artistic 
activity, ancient or modem, ns inferior by 
reason of the fact that they are merely 
desi, that is to say the products of 
this country and therefore must 
necessarily be unworthy of . any notice 
attention or study. By the time that the 
various official collections of archaeologi- 
cal objects were formed (it must . be 
acknowledged with u serious appreciation 
of their values) the capacity ot the native 
student to understand or to take a pride 
in them had utterly vanished. So. that 
the only persons who had ‘eyes’ to sec and 
to cultivate a study of the ancient 
artistic monuments ol India were those 
who did not belong to the soil and had 
no interest in securing facilities for their 
study in India. There was a natural 
desire on their part to take away with 
them as many objects of artistic values 
ns possible, when they retired from their 
duties and official career in India. In 
this way a steady stream of exodus of 
the nrtistic treasures of our country has 
flowed and is still flowing from India to 
England and other European countries. 
This is true not only of such easily 
portable objects as pictures, illuminated 
books nnd manuscripts but also of other 
objects d'nrt such as metal images, pieces 
of ancient sculptures, fine old brasses and 
bronzes, many examples of which have’ 
gone out of India never to come back 
again. Many of these have found their 
places in the British Museum. South Ken- 
sington Museum and the India Office, 
collections and also in the various official' 
Museums in the European continent- 
These ohj ects d'art have principally been' 
collected in India by Europeans of good 
taste and connoisseurship m art, and the 
many private collections formed by retired 
officials from India contain many fine ex- 
amples of the old nrts and crafts of India, 
good specimens of many of which bare 
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now become rare la India itself * This is 
principally true in respect pf old Indian 
pictures and 1! laminated manuscripts 
Thus the fine collection of old Indian and 
Indo Persian miniature paintings formed 
by the late Colonel Hanimh has been 
acquired by an American Vluscum The 
growth of an ardent group of scholars m 
Europe during the last fifty years who 
have devoted themselves to the study of 
Indian civilization and the records of its 
past has engendered the belief to some 
extent rightly, that the ‘scientific’ study of 
the relics of ancient India can be earned 
out by these students outside India in a 
more competent manner than any native 
students living m India In this way the 
centre of gravity of Oriental studies has 
more and more shifted from India to 
London, Pans or Berlin There is therefore 
an inevitable desire to arrange for facilities 
and convenances for such study for the 
benefit of these few European scholars at 
the expense of depleting the country of 
many of its treasures A majority of the 
materials for such study chiefly in the 
shape of manusenpts and other similar 
records have found their permanent home 
abroad and a student of any department of 
Indtan culture will find better facilities for 
sucb study in London, Berlin or Pans 
than in anv cities of India This could not 
be a healthy state of things so far as India 
is concerned, and this state of things has 
arisen from the neglect that we hare 
meted out to the records of our past 
civilization 

To return to our subject under discus 
sion here, we find that for the last few 
decades the demand of foreign “ I ndiamsts * 
and * Onental Scholars” and of pnvate 
■European collectors o"i good taste 'Have 
ihelpea to transfer from India some of 
Xits finest art treasures to Europe and other 
’'distant .countnes To this must also be 
added the depredations of the globe trot- 
ters and cold weather tourists who have 
been visiting India year after year hunting 
after old examples of Indian arts and 
curios and ready to pay any pace to 
secure the best available example* \ This 
has called forth an army of traders in 
parnna cheej who have ransacked all the 
nook and corner of India for the purpose 
of securing all manner of examples of 
^ Indian fine and applied art to meet the 
demands of the tourists who have thus 
earned -away some of the finest examples 


of Indian miniature paintings Recently 
this trade in old Indian art and curios has 
grown at such enormous proportions that 
m some class of objects the available old 
examples have been completely exhausted 
nnd no really good specimen can be had at 
anv price I know of two such Indian 
traders who went on ‘ business visits’ to 
London Pans, Brus-els and Berlin laden 
with an enormous quantity of Indian 
pictures and artwares the pick of which 
was sold in Berlin nnd Pans at very high 
prices For while this trade has helped to 
deplete the available amount of old ' things 
Indian” it has also run up the market value 
of really fine examples to most fabulous 
pnees Very few Indians— I had almost 
«aid none— cared to cultiv ate any acquain. 
tance with these treasures so as to be 
capable of appreciating their value— and 
those who dia understand the importance 
of retaining them in our country could 
ill afford the pnee with which the owners 
of the objects have been seduced to part 
with them fhe state of things was far 
worse than prevailing in Italy before the 
promulgation of the edict of Cardinal Pacca 
in 1820 which was the first legislation 
designed to prevent the exodus of art 
treasures from Italy But before that, 
Napoleon’s expropriations had already- 
denuded Italy of many of its finest master- 
pieces Preventive legislations have been 
undertaken in nil European countries and 
also m Japan But such laws could 
hardly be caned into effect successfully 
without the co operation of those primarily 
concerned, viz , pnvate owners of works of 
art It was the growth of the idea 
of nationality rather than preventive 
legislation in Italy that ultimately 
"succeeheh in <?ne<?King ‘tne tirum afi ‘£ne 
country’s artistic treasures * England is, 
as all nations should be, very jealous of 
parting w ith examples of her old masters 
and other objects of art and the committee 
of the National Gallery and of the National 
Art Collection Fund gird up their loins 
whenever any Amencan Collector threatens 
to seduce any old masterpiece from its 
home m England As I have just stated, 
in all countries, including France, Italy, 
Germany, Holland and even Spain, students 
and amateurs assisted by legislative 


* The Treasure Trove Act and the Ancient 
Monuments Act of India have been unable to meet the 
situation in this country 
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measures of the state have combined 
to mitigate and 1/ possible to 
prevent the emigration of ancient works’ 
of art Europe lias ever been alert in the 
matter of preserving its precious artistic 
possessions In India our national 
consciousness in the matter has yet to 
develop We arc supremely indifferent to 
this dram of the art-treasures of our 
country which has been goto goosystc 
matically and has assumed a dangerous 
magnitude during the last flvv years 
Educated Indians have never cared and 
very few do non care for the value of art 
and its place m our education aud they 
have naturally suffered from no anxiety to 
preserve the artistic relics of our histone 
past or to prevent the dispersion of our 
artistic hentages which are in many cases 
quite irreplaceable and unique And if our 
conscience in the matter ever wakes up— we 
will find (so far as some class of old relics 
is concerned and, that too very valuable) 
that it has been too late In fact so far as 
the best specimens of old Rajput painting 
are concerned— it has already been too late 
For, barring a few stray examples in 
private collections the country has been 
absolutely depicted of them Since Mr 
Havcll started to sing their praise the 
copper gilt images of the Tibeto-Nepalesc 
School of many unique qualities have been 
lost to India But the drain has been com 
paratively less in rc*nect of heavy aud less 
portable objects None the less many fine 
examples of heavy copper images and 
other class of reulptures have emigrated 
from India destined never to return* We 
arc not concerned with the enormous 
amount of artistic nick nacks cunos and 
tawdry rubbish which m the name of 
Indian art are palmed of r ' by dealers to 
the cold weather tourists— but onlv with 
those really good examples and unique 
masterpieces which should take their plan 
in our histone sequence of art history— in 
short the irreplaceable specimens of crafts 
mansion and inspiration — many of win h 
have already found their homes outside 
India It is sometimes contended on beltalf 
of this exodus and it mu<t be admitted 
with some justice that hn\ ing regard to 
the utter neglect with w Inch many objects 
of arts arc treated by their owners igno 

botlh i&tfra from the 
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rant of their value the foreign collector, 
by acquiring them secure them from obb 
vion and presen, e them from sure loss and 
decay which would otherwise have been 
their lot 3/ the ow ncr had not parted with 
them But nlLthe same such objects when 
transferred from India necessarily become 
lost to India 

A great deal has beefi done by the 
departmental efforts of the provincial 
Governments to collect fine examples 
of Indian Arts in the \ anous -museums of 
the principal cities of India, and annual 
grants have been provided from local 
funds for acquisitions of objects of art 
In this w ay many collections of art have 
been formed which though not exhaus- 
tive or entirely representative of each 
class of objects arc stilt in many ways 
unique, such for instance the collection^ 1 
of Tibcto Mepafcse sculpture m the 
Calcutta Museum the collection of Rajput 
Paintings in the Lahore Museum and the 
Hindu mediaeval copper images in the 
Government Central Museum Madras 
But the very fact that they are situated 
in widely different centres of the country 
each inaccessible from the other, considcra* 
bly discounts the value of the collections 
and are seldom availed of by any students 
many of whom have no know ledge of the 
existence or the value of such collections 
On the other hand as the existing tinner 
sities have accorded 110 place to the study 
ofnrt aud have developed no living rela 
tionship with the nrt collections of the 
Museums conditionsliavt. tended to banish 
our present official collections from the 
ken of our University students ittd Irom 
the narrow circle of vv hat is vnguelv called 
our general culture ’ Another flagrant , 
and almost unavoidable defect m these 
provincial collections arises from 
tact that they arc primarily desigue 
to form a repository of local exhibits an 
these collections on. exclusively limited 
to exhibits rcpresuitntiv e of each prov nice. 
In fact no mleonatc museum exists any 
where which illnvtr ites the com prehen 
sivc range nod the entire history of India 0 
Art in a continuous narrative or even S° 
ml its important or distinctive aspect* 
But while the facilities for the study 
Indian Art arc growing day by day ov^} 
side India no effort whatsoever has been 
made to initiate the study of Indian Art 
the Indians tliemseli cs 

The Indian Section of the So* iu 
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smgton Museum Ins greatly enriched its 
collections during recent years and 1 ms 
formed a common repository to which oh 
jects from pm ate collections hate very 
often found its w ay either by loan or be 
quests and the rate at which it has been 
acquiring in this manner unique examples 
of Indian Art it promises to be an ade 
quately representative collection in the 
near future The \lmcutn Fur Osta 
smtischc An/isf founded at Cologne a few 
years ago for the studv of Asiatic Art 
has promised to eclipse all prev 1011s efforts 
on the same line Monsieur Golltxbew a 
connoisseur and a collector of Oriental 
Art lias started a senes of monographs 
to illustrate the claims of Asiatic Art and 
to cultivate an acquaintance of their 
nines Mr Hnvclls very useful and 
enthusiastic defence of Indian Art has 
helped to recruit and attract more 
European students to the subject * vv Ink 
his efforts have pract cally failed to mo\ e 
any Indians to understand and studv 
Indian Art \\ hile the art of anv nation 
can only be best understood and interpret 
ed bi persons for whom and by whom 
such art has been created ye are faced 
with the absurd position of being in 
structed and educated b\ Europeans in a 
subject which ought to be our special 
pm llcgc to teach and preach But in the 
present state of things the centre of study 
of Indian Art as also of various other 
departments of Indian culture tends to 
shift lrom India to Europe and other 
W estem countries 

Wc ha\c rejoiced to learn that the New 
Hindu University at Benares has created 
a chair for the study of Ancient Indian 
History and Culture But «o far we 
. have patiently w aitcd for the authorities 
Atoroake a move for a provision for an 
^adequate equipment for the study of 
' Hindu culture as recorded in its ancient 
artistic monuments W hen is our National 
Gallery of Indian Art to find its place in 
the new Umvcmtv for the collective pre 
serration and studv of our artistic patn 
mony ? What provision is going to be 
made for cultiv atnig m oar nev genera 
tion of students a real love and respect for 
our noble artistic heritage secured b\ nglit 


• The Oiford Lb vm tr Pit *» fcn* mo «ctcd Ike 
pubfkat on of a m ts o' bsedboots deal eg tv th 
.'ti.’AL 0 * ous l rarcht* of Ire 1 an Art to t contnbnUd 
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of birth ~acc and descent The site of the 
Hindu University located as it is in a place 
sacred in national memory furnishes an 
unique place for building a National 
Museum of Fine Art to be affiliated to a 
scheme of studies m the University ram 
culum For the collection roust be orgam 
callv related to the syllabus of the Umver 
sitv and it could serve no practical purpose 
if delegated to the hmbo of an optional 
branch of study The general student 
must be 1 rouglit face to face with the 
hiitorv of the nation s past culture and 
the part it has played in its political 
economical and "spiritual life The future 
of New India cannot be founded on a past 
admitted to be a failure— it must be creat 
od oti the strength of the past —and that 
strength is nowhere better illustrated 
than m the lnstorv of Indian Arts and 
crafts The lnstorv of the nation s mind is 
indelibly recorded and pictured, as it were 
in the old examples of the graphic arts 
of India and an adequate collection of the 
best examples of these treasures in the form 
of a national museum having its place 
in the ordinary course of the studies at 
the Unncrsitv is one of the most practical 
method of inspiring controlling and educa 
ting our national imagination and of 
equipping our young men with loftier 
ideals for the future because of a truer 
conception of the past Apart from the 
almost invaluable training that such a 
collection is sure to provide for resusatat 
mg guiding and controlling the growth 
of our coming industrial life it is impossi 
ble to exaggerate the value of such a 
museum as an aid indispensable for the 
development of the higher side of culture 
and spiritualitv w ithout w Inch Life— how 
ever comfortable — economically as mer- 
existence — is not w orth living 

In order to initiate a scheme for snch a 
National Museum a special fund should be 
allocated bv the Hindu University as a 
nucleus to which private donators should 
be inv lied to contribute But m the mean 
timcn suitable accommodation for housing 
such a collection should be immediately 
started Alrcadv the price of old Indian 
works ot Art have greatly arisen inconsc 
qncncc of the greater an 1 growing uppre 
nation of their v alue (outs de India ') and 
there is no doubt that the ri«e will con 
tinne particularly having regard to the 
fact that the American tmvctsitics and 
Museums are fast dcvelo tiw^e 
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collecting works ol Indian Art the exodus 
of which shows no signs of abatement* 
As regards good specimens of pictures and 
illuminated manuscripts the formation of 
an adequate and representative collection 
is not so much a matter of money as one 
of concerted action and a benevolent mood 
For the existing private collections of our 
Indian Princes —yet untouched by the 
drain — ire quite sufficient to start a v ery 
promising nucleus Only about two years 
ago H H The Gaekvvar of Baroda gave 
his collection of old Indian miniatures 
(which included some fine examples of 
Rajput painting) as a permanent loan to 
the South Kensington Mn«cum In the 
private collections of the Mahanja of 
Jaipur Biltaiicer Benares and others there 
still exist very fine examples of old Indian 
Painting which arc rotting u neared for in 
their tosha khanns and could he easily lent 
to the Hindu University Museum— if only 
to rescue the treasures from the oblivion of 
their present fate Once such a Museum is 
established it is sure to attract gifts and 
loans and will form a future repository to 
which nil objects of art will naturally 
gravitate lathe branch of sculpture the 
finds ol the nrchaiological department arc 
too numerous and an adequate number of 
a carefully selected specimens to illustrate 
the history of Indian Sculpture will not be 
bard to procure with the assistance of the 
Director General of Archaeology who is 
ever ready to help in such matters In 
fact the matter of housing examples of old 
sculptures in the different sites explored by 
the archaeological department has been a 
problem with its officers For wc have a 
bewildering variety of Indian s ulpture 
still surviving more perhaps in stone than 
m metal— many fine examples of the latter 
having already migrated to Europe Even 
m the case of metal sculptures and bronzes 
the existing official collections in India 
may be moved to contribute a fi.w good 
specimens each from their collection m 
order to Winch the Hindu University 
For instance the Calcutta Government Art 
Gallery, very rich m Nepalese sculpture 
coull easily afford to lend one or two 
good specimen* just as the Madras Central 


The latest report of the 0 rector General of 
Archaeology calls altent on to the fact that many < f 
the wooden facades f ora houses nt Ahmed a bad bare 
hern sent to the tn ted Staten nl ere collectors are 
•ppree ate -i be r art ok. ralue 


Museum hav ing quite an adequate numbef 
of South Indian specimens will not miss 
a few of them to help the Museum at 
Benares The Sarnath Museum iu Benares 
it«clf could make one or tvv o contributions 
to illustrate Mayuryan and Gupta SculjJ- 
tures The Lahore Museum so rich in 
Rajput painting could be called upon to 
assist by a dozen fine specimens In the 
pro\ rncial museums (m some cases they are 
no more than mere sheds) established by 
the Archaeological Department many fine 
examples of Hindu and Buddhist sculptures 
have found place but are almost unknown 
by reason of their inaccessibility They 
would invite study and appreciation ll 
placed in a niche in our proposed museum 
connected with the Hindu University jhc 
most flagrant example of this class of 
sculpture is perhaps the remarl ably fine 
stone image of Ganga which is decaying 
m the rain and sea air at Jvonnrak A 
senes of copies of the frescoes of Aianta 
(the draw mgs for vv Inch are still available) 
might be procured through the co-opera 
tion of our artists eg Nandnlal Bose 
and others who have specially qualified 
themselves for the task having already 
executed such copies noyv reproduced by 
the India Society The great school of 
Cambodian and Indo Javanese sculptures 
may have to he represented by casts and 
copies but it w ill not be difficult to procure 
a tew really fine originals m stone or 
metal For dearth of specimens to illus 
trite the rise and development of Indian 
Colonial Art must necessarily leave serious 
gaps in the historical study of the art of 
the mam continent 

Art is a language of ideas and some of 
the idealistic utterances of Hinduism of 
the finest quality arc enshrined— not 
entombed as many people think— in the 
various forms of Indian Art Painting 
Sculpture Architecture etc The achieve- 
ments of India in the past have to be 
interpreted assimilated and translated 
into dynamic thought for making the 
future of India greater than its past And 
unless young India is taught to learn to 
think in terms of Indian thought so 
graphically embodied m the masterpieces 
of Indian Art, 1 e is not qualified to take 
part in the evolution of India a future 

ORtmtSDUA CoOMAR GaWOI V 
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English 

Indentured Labolr in Fijl An Independent 
enquiry February, tgt6 Price four annas 

This is a reprint of the very valuable joint report 
on indentured labour la Fiji which Messrs Andrews 
and Pearson presented to the public on their return 
from Fiji It has been published by the Allahabad 
League for the Abolition of Indentured Labour and 
caa be had at the Leader office Allahabad It is well 
got up Every Engl sh knowing Indian ought td 
read it to convince himself how culpably callous we 
have been to the sufferings and degradation of our 
sisters and brethren in far off place —and not only 
to convince himself but to do his best to put an end 

to such a state of things , ^ , , . „ . 

This report ought to be translated into all the 
principal Indian vernaculars and published in a cheap 
form 

SEW GOVERNMENT IN ANCIENT INDIA VEDIC 
and Post Vedic. By Poo Sahib H B Patgee The 
Caxlon Press Branch, Fort, Bangalore City 

This pamphlet shows by quotations from the 
\edas that in the Vedic age kings were elected and 
there were representative assemblies K. C 

THE Bible in India Hindoo origin of Hebrew 
and Cfirts'ian Revelation Translated from 'La Bible 
Dans L Inde' of 31 Louis fa olhol Reprinted and 
published by the Panim Office, Allahabad iqlb pp 

37 6 

This book, first published in ISOS, seems to be a 
most remarkable production Though it was trans- 
lated into English the very year after its publication 
few Indians of the present generation have even heard 
the name of the author The dedication ‘Voices of 
India dated Chandcruagore breathes a passionate 
love of India and pays a most eloquent homage to 
her ancient greatness It begins as follows Sod 
of Ancient India cradle of humanity, had ’ Hail 
venerable and efficient nurse whom centuries of brutal 

invasions have not yet buried under the dnstofobb 

i vion l Hail Jatherland of faith of love, of poetry and 
Aof science I ... 

/ The mam object of the book is to prove that the 
revelations of both the Old and the New Testaments 
were derived from India A variety of similitudes 
resemblances nnd analogies is referred to as pointing 
to this conclusion Cow worship is compared with 
the worship of the bull Apis the Levirate with the 
doctrine ofNijrogn the rules of ceremonial punfica 
tioo both amongjews and Hindus are esamioed tb<* 
deluge furnishes an analogs for the Prnlaya the 
Devadasis of the Hindu temples are compared with 
vestal virgins an! pythonesses the massacre of the 
innocents with a similar incident m the h story of 
King karosa and lastly Cbnst ts compared with 
Krishra ‘the greatest of pbdos ipbers we venture to 
sat not onlr of India but of the entire world ♦ whose 
>. lessons are ‘so sublime and so pare that later, the 
fot^der of Christianity in Europe perceived that he 


could not do better than imitate them Incidentally, 
the author treats of Hindu law and philosophy, nod 
tn*s to show that they inspired the law philosophy, 
ethics and traditions of Egypt Palestine, Greece and 
Rome In restoring Biblical revelations to India it 
became necessary loudly to demonstrate that this 
adoption from India was not isolated, and that all 
peoples ancient and modern derive from that conn 
try their language their historic traditions, their 
philosophy and their legislation Some of the phi 
losopbieal proofs advanced by the author are as fol 
lows Pythagoras --Sanskrit Pitha guru* (school 
master) Perseus- Sanskrit Para Saha (timely sue 
cour) , Scandioavians^Sansknt* bkanda oava’ (wor 
shippers of Skauda) Much learning in regard to the 
laws and institutions of the various countries con 
cerned has been displayed by the author in his search 
for proofs, but it must be said that many of the ana- 
logies drawn by him are of a somewhat fanciful 
character and will not bear strict examination Nor 
are we by any means sore that he has succeeded m 
gaming many converts on behalf of the mam thesis 
which he started to prove 

But there is another part of the book which is full 
of brilliant suggestions The author is a rationalist 
and a freethinker and is never tired of repeating that 
ancient India ‘the imtiatnx of all the civilisations of 
antiquity’ in the epoch of her greatness, under the 
regime of reason’, is now in utter decrepitude and 
decay, leading a semi brutal existence of dreaming 
impotence* owing to the enrse of sacerdotalism. 'To 
religious despotism, imposing speculative delusions, 
nnd class legislation may be attributed the decay of 
nations’— these are the words with which the Preface 
begins The hook is replete with sentences revealing 
the author s admiration for all that was great m 
ancient India Quotiog Cousin he says ‘the history 
of Indian philosophy is the abridged history of the 
philosophy of the world * ‘To study India is to trace 
humanity to Its sources ' It was a grand and 
beautiful epoch which tnodertf India has somewhat 
forgotten India of the Vedas entertained a respect 
for women amounting to worship * The first resnlt 
of the baneful domination of priests in India was the 
abasement nnd moral degradation of the woman ’ 
Manu [to whom the author awards a very high meed 
of praise in other respects] as the convenient instru 
meat of priests and Brahmins became the starting 
point of the rain and abasement of his country, stifled 
under a corrupt and egotistical theocracy ’ 

The observations on the caste system and the de- 
gradation of the priesthood deserve to be quoted at 
length Alas 1 What fearful sufferings has it been my fate 
to witness i A people smiling in apathy under the iron 
hand that destroys them and with their own hand 
joyou*ly d ggiog tb- grave of their ancient giones of 
their recollections and of their independence — And I 
saw with sadness that these people bad fostered the 
spirit of their sublime b»l efs for a verbal fanaticism 
freedom of thought and the free will of free men for 
the blind and stohj submission of the slave Then it 
was that I sought to lift the ob*cnrmg veil from the 
past and backwards trace the origin of this dying 
people, who without en*r*r for either hatred or 
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1 '"author sums op his objection 

ie lama and Hindu conceptions of the Um. 

e and of man a life bere below are essentially' 
oimunct and n body of law ahieh governs the ester 
cal human conduct of a man as nn individual nod as 
member of an organised socirty, necessanlv takes 
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author has tried to ascribe reason* as to why Jams 
has so long submitted to Hindu Law but has nowhere 
attempted to show how Jams have b*en adversely 
iffeeted by this submission He has also not at 
emoted to show 'whether Jama Law or Hindu Law' 
a more suited to ns from a juristic point of view 
Simply to claim that the Jams have a separate ongin 
ind then to say that they should not b- governed by 
Hindu Law is not enough 

Besides it is a moot question whether a man s tneo- 
ogical conceptions should decide what temporal 
laws he should be subject to If this were so the 
Mahammadan Girasias Khojas and Sum Borahs 
in the Bombay Presidency could seldom continue to 1 
be governed by Hindu Law in some respects U n 
:onfusion of mind which identifies a 
al tenets with his secular laws .... . 

Then again the accepted theory about the Jains 
is that they are a sect of the Hindus and that they 
are a bodv of dissenters The learned author con 

tests this position and advances the tradition of the 

21 Tirthaakaras to prove that Jainism must have 
existed side by side with Hinduism in Our Arctic 
Home m the Vedas 8000 vears ago Here is the 
historical and scientific spirit with a vengeance 
What would the author say about the Avataras ot 
the Hindus ? Did the Jains exist in those days also? 

I shall close with a few quotations from M 
Barth s “Tbe Religions of India (Trubner a Oriental 
Series) regarding the antiquity of Jainism Speaking 
of them M Barth says In general they appear 
to have separated themselves less from Hinduism 
than Buddhists did and m (act thev profess to be 
Hindus Further on the learned writer comment 
tug on the respective antiquity of J ain,9tu nnd “° d 
dhismsays W hen we reflect further that the chief 
sacred language of the Buddhists, the Pali is almost 
as ancient as tLe ed cts, while that of the Jams the 
• AecJhu Mogadht' is o praknt dialect obviously 
more recent we feel no hesitation in admitting 
that ot tbe two Buddhism « the one which is best 

entitled to tbe claim to originality , 

I fear whether these arguments would stiU 
weigh with authorities on Jainism and Orientalists 
The book maintains the reputation of the Indian 
Press of Allahabad for get up and general accuracy 


Little Bov's Owe Primer Parts I &. II, ly 
Suamt AmmananJo As 4 tae & P art 

We are not at all satisfied with the resnlt of tench 
- mg English to the Indian students as Is in .vogue m 
, school? generally There the boys ore taught English 
' on the principle of teaching a dead language Great 
deal of energy is wasted by following the wrong 
method oflearulng a modern living language through 
grammar Grammar must follow the speech Mothers 
never teach their languages to their babies by means of 
grammar and translation. They teach them directly 
Our teachers also should tench the Indian students by 
following the same method The boys should get 
into the spirit of the language only bv speaking 
After that, they will learn grammar and oegta to 

The direct method is the most natural method of 
teaching a living foreign language to the boys. We 
should talk to them at first about the things which 
they always see and which will create keen interest 
Mn them They will hear about things, meanings ot 
" svbxb they understand and bv repeating what 


they have heard they will begin to learn speaking,. 
Teachers will easily be able to create interest of the 
infants in a language by following this natural 
method But in our Indian schools infants are 
taught through the means of translation They 
learn rules and try to find out examples from the book 
for illustration from the very beginning The -unhap- 
py result of following this unnatural method is that, 
they find no interest in the language The burden is 
too much for them So they begin to cram They go 
through the earliest period with lifeless drudgery 
Mr Wren who studied this problem thoroughly has 
thus remarked on this point— The great fundamental 
error made hitherto has been the teaching of a living 
language ns though it were a dead one We must 
cease to treat the living and growing body as a 
corpse — as if ve wish to have spoken language spoken 
bv our pupils we must make them speak it — not sit 
and learn its rules and industriously turn what are 
idioms in their own tongue into what is nonsense in 
a foreign one 

\ ery few in this country interested themselves in 
finding out the best method in educating our infants 
Long ago the great poet Rabindranath, who i$ a 
great educationist also wrote a small book ‘Engreii 
bruti Shiksha to guide the teachers of his Santi 
r.iketan institution I fear that book is not much 
known to the public 

We are glad to see that Swnroi Ammannndo has 
brought up a nice series of two little volumes on this 
subject He has gamed a reputation as a successful 
teacher and he has studied this problem for a con 
siderable period of time These books are the results 
of his experience in his class rooms So he writes with 
confidence 

We can assure that the«e excellent books will be 
of great help to the teachers who want to follow 
tne direct methed in teaching English and undoubted 
ly they will help m saving the energies of oar infants 
t who are rotting under the present cruel method pre 
valent »n this country 

Kaluiohav Ghose 
Sanskrit. 

Madhlravijayam or Viraramparayach xritam 
ly Gangadcvi titled by Pandit G Hanhara 
Shastn and Pandit V zhrtnivas Shastn Smnh- 
visharad Pp j6 and Sj Price As 12 Catties 
can be had of Pandit Shnntvas Shastn, Office of 
the Sufer inten tent of Archeology Tri"andram 
In the extant Sanskrit anthologies the names of 
female poets and their selected verses are found not 
to a small extent but we could not come across any 
complete work written by a poetess We are how 
ever extremely glad to note and our sincere thanks 
are due to Pandits Hanhara Shastn and Shnaivas 
Shastn that they have been now able to bring to 
light a volume which may be regarded complete, 
though m fact not so owing to the gaps left out by 
the scribe in the manuscript— the only tsanusenpt 
from which it has been pnated 

Its authoress Gangadevi, was the queen of Kampa 
or Kampana one of the kings of \ ijayauagara <13l»7 
A I>) The subject of her presect work is tbelifeof 
her Royal consort with special reference to tbecon 
quest of Madhura (Madnra) then under the flag of 
Mahammadan rule Hence the karya is termed 
Madhararijayne or V iraiampachanta. Tbe 
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thus throws a Hood of light upon the history cf that 
tune in the Deccan The historical importance of it 
has been shown in an ably written introduction by 
Mr T A Gopinath Rao, M A (Superintendent of 
Archeology 1 rivandtam State) who is cot unknown 
to the readers of the Modern Review 

As to the poetical merit ot the book the poetess 
has exhibited here so much poetic talent* in every 
direction that it deserves to ce classified among the 
writing* of our mahakans (gteat poets) m Sanskrit 
literature 

It it written 10 strict conformity to the role* of a 
mabak avya laid down in Sanskrit Rhetoric and as 
the learned editors have pointed on! our poetess 
writes in \aidarbhi style and her thoughts flow 
with ease and simplicity Her diction is beautiful 
and charming and her similes are grand and drawn 
direct from natnre. Indeed a new chapter will be 
added to the History of Sanskrit literature by the 
discovery of this work, and India may be proud 
not only of her one Gangadevi, the sacred river 
Ganges, but also of soother Gangadevi, the poetess 
of the bladbaranjaj-am. 

Susodha Ram* Cham jam iy Sitter V Bolom 
mat (Bafambtfa) Daughter of Lett Dr A D 
l atdyanath Saslriyar MA, MB & CM Pf 
S< 6 Price At 6 / or coput apply to V Smraja 

Aijar Srttkanlha Vilas, ‘ Manokkal, Lalgudy 
Pott {Truhmopoly) 

The volume before ns is a little iavya in simple 
Sanskrit verse* and concisely narrates the life of 
Rama in six chapters according to the first tlx kaodas 
of the Kamaynnu. It is highly gratifying to see that 
the book is from the pen oi a icmale poet and special 
ly in the present time when Sanskrit learning is very 
tardy seen among our mothers and sisters Before 
vhts we knew only one linng Sanskrit poetess, vis , 
Shnmati Jnaoasundan who has been dubbed with the 
title of kavirutaam by the Mabaram of Mysore. We 
were also glad to publish some of her tlokas in our 
jihtregosCbi-Patrikv a Sanskrit monthly in Benares 
now discontinued And now Sister \ Unlaiuroat is 
the second living Sanskrit poetess known to us Her 
Sanskrit is good and undoubtedly deserves to be ap- 
preciated by every lover of that tore 

\ ibucsiibkuaba BqattIcuabs a. 

Marathi 

At Bams CHAR SiiaBOA ( A jm war* fa permit) 
by 1 inayok St In rant Sartrnatt B A* LL.1I , Drvat C l 
frier J annas ^ 

• Child Is the father of man so ssid Wordsworth 
It is hard to imagine il hi* Contempornr es had fully 
realised the inwardness of this 1 oetic dictum then 
They probably took It more or less for a f oelic 
hyperbole Sciences more especially social gy and 
I edagogics, have made an immense stride since the 
Poet « time and the truth of ‘hat dictuui has been fully 
borne out in the light of new eiprrienre gamed by 
the society which go to prove that what tv at said 
by Wordsworth was not only a poetical truth but 
a philosophic or practical trutn u* well. 

As we all know, while othercivd red nations like the 

Doited Stales, Prance and Germany are vigilant and 

Progressive in their ideas LngUuvd owing to its cou- 
aerraiive temperament it apprrbcoJire of any fresh 
innovation ia m uteri education*!, scientific, or 


industrial. The best minds m the country have not 
been unmindful of this drawback in their countrymen 
and eminent persons like Matthew Arnold, Roseoe, 
Haldane have sounded a note of warning to their 
countrvmen in this respect. The result is savants 
and educationists in America and other countries 
tackle these problems seriously, in all their bear 
rogs and the Reformers take up the result arrived at 
by these savants and educationists in hand aod do 
their best to see them rn concrete shape thereby ad 
ding an advanced status to their society But when 
England — oar preceptor— lags behind India— her dii 
ciple— must still linger back at a distance groping out 
irt the dark and may eagerly iei*e any idea as novel 
when it has become quite obsolete aod out of date m 

the laud of its origin Our educational method is an 
instance in point. 

The potentialities of the futnre of a society si 
embedded ot incubating in the child of today have 
been readily recognised by the Americana and others 
except Englishmen and es India seeks for it* iasptca 
tiou for all matterm from England, she has no ade- 
quate idea of the various movements now afoot > a 
America and else* here 

There bat however, been a decided change for Ihe 
better during the past few years s nee the emigration 
of our students to foreign countries who, on their 
return come with fresh ideas which they try to infuse 
among their countrymen S gns are not wanting 
to show that the whole nation is awakening slowly 
but surely W ith a sense of self-consciousness she 1* 
trying to do her duly for the future generation, of 
which recent growth in the fietd of Juvenile Literature 
is a clear instance We find men devoting their lives 
to the canse of the young generation like V O Apte of 
Poona who has written a number of books for young 
boys We have now monthlies specially devoted to 
thecaus of the young generation in diiferent \eraa 
culars like Anand’ot loons, in Marathi, ''Samlesh 
iu Bengali nnd Bsl Sakha" In Hindi. 

The real education of a child begins with It# cradle 
and Home is the first and foremost place of its educa- 
tion. People have now begun to think that they 
cannot solely depend upon the teacher for the educa- 
tion 'of their ch ldren us the child claims their first 
attention by way of ties and its relation to them 
Besides by the time the child attends the school it has 
reoeirrel cettein impression* for good or ewl which 
accompany it throughout its life U is therefore of 
utmost Im portance that the preceptors of the plastic 
minds urc well equipp'd for the task which they intend 
to under take 

1'rom this point of view the present Marathi book 
let it quite welcome indeed People have not far 
improved since Herbert fepencer delivered b 8 tirade 
against lh« melancholy ignorance of the parents of 
tbeir duties and we haie to congratulate hbfimant 
Kbase Snueb Pawar heartily for bringing out the 
book hke the present That a man of Khase SabeU * 
position (who is the younger brother of the Il*j* 
Saheb of Dew®, and th c Min »Ur of that State} 
mould so keenly (eel the importai.ee of thiV Subject 
and should moreover eiten 1 his sjmpatby in a prac- 
tica? manner augurs well ( >r the iitureof our conn 
try We therefore anxiously await further instil 
meets oi popular book* on tin* and other vital 
Jtcts under hi* patronage 

The author has rendered b * task conseieatJouaSy • 
nod the book >s a good specimen of his having l**» 
saturated with the best idea* iu Marathi Ulereta**- 
" fc* tnre “tterly lacking in our young ccteritioo- 
Mr Ssrawate has tightly insisted on the sym£jfM 
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and sense of instre as the krr Hone of the baddingof 
child JPtnd The parents will f nd for Ihemsel ! vt» on 
Lrn«al of this book, some of thecooimonfH!aci« 
Current on this most Tito! sjlject Eyilently the 
' StlS lo« to own I be b» J 

personal observations .a the c > nr<cof 
Inspiteofso much care bestowed on the book br the 
3or marks of rtf having been translated from 
rnH sh ore ns b e «n places For oar part we should 

parent Who ba^rte neUbeuigof the future progeny 
» tfceart * h k \A1DTA 

Hodiivk PATRA (or C >rncx J umrra 

DjJ* lynj rnmnslala, Baraia by Prof J/amhrao 

This u n 1 ttle pamphlet giving a detailed account 

? ,sr T ™ ,« 

^“r.'lven here » purely !nd dn nnd Trof Mamkrao 
de« E r vM „H pra!se P for the high le vel of excel encc to 

tSSSSt has brought the lnstuute fa a short time 
BwomATn. MAttsMDtt or the art of vm 
. » tn I iroJa i« t e time of 0 e late H si he an 

Jtrao Maharaja Gaik-ead by Prof Mamir-o 

Thu is n little pamphlet containing n l0ter 

GCJARATI 

Bsl RtMrt \\t b Prabhashinlar Jay than 
Itr Pathah, printed at the Jn<M Mandtr Printing 

R„„ AimJM. tW '■ ft ,aS rr, “ 

Rt 0-6 o (/J/0 

S, ,t. . smfia lira t ”'’ 1 l 

i , i». ii »te 1 amaynna vtrs fnl hr think 

that it will prove of interest to those for whom it.s 

TvArv*M«'T Vam, b Rmchhodtal M f **il 


printed at the a’ re press, piper e 'ger />/ 6-f 
Price Re op 0 {igiti) 

This 1 ttlc book onto ws verses on everyday and 
ordinary top c* 

StrAMS Yivskan two Part II , published tj the l 
S elr tor the Fn cura"tn enl of C Wap Li erst are 
and p t (t,i t a! th * Da -n^nd Jubilee Printing Press 
Ah Pad Cl P co er, pp 3 3 Pnc< As 8 
(. l 9 l ) 

\lf Va«nm Dayalji Ganatra hv* based this work 
on the 1 gl 'h book of the Swamtji called Trom 
Colombo Almorah no 1 p. Bengali version of it 
Bharntc \ vrtnnatdn ' It contains the stirring ad 
dres'ff of ibe s v imi d livered en route to Umorab 
while t ravel 1 g thereto from Colombo. 

Sunt Das. b h published by the afnre Society 
and printed at the i ne Press, pp 3a 1 &«'* nitr 
Price Ri i p O l )>/) 

Dasabodh Is dubbed the Gita in Marathi It is 

wr tten by the celebrated Swami R-imdns the gnru 

of Shi rail It is a marvel of cheapness to pull sh this 
work at the .advertised pr rofRe l^t-0 It is a very 
good translation by RotnasmhParmar lUtoGojarati 
It is preceded by n deta led biography of the Swnmiji 
which is illustrated It means of pictures there is 
also a critical introduction Altogether it natty 
useful production 

Stents Swaps A by Kesha-lal 

Ifarshadrai Dhrura R A printed at the Uni*n 
Printing Press and the Saty aprab ish Press 
Ahmeds bad Cl th bound, pp loa Price Re i-S o 
(ioi6) 

Thu translation oi the celebrated play written bv 
kaviBbai and called the IMWW H , f“ u y jnstifes 
the great expectations that would be raised by the 
name of the translator Mr keshavlal Dhruva whose 
scholarship has been reviewed over and over again in 
these columns The introduction wh ch Ex's the 
t me where Bbas flourished i9 sure to repay perusal 
we need not say anyth ng beyond th S that we simply 
found it fascinating It has 1 andlcd the h stoneal 
materials at the d sposal of scholars in a masterly 

Way k M J 
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In the Modern Review for July 1916 Prof Sarkar 
mentions that the fate of Sambhaji s widow \ csnbai 
was very sad. She was confined in a fortress and the 
Musi m Governor of rt took advantage of her helpless 
condition When her shame could no longer De con 
eealed the emperor learned of the scandal and pun shed 
the licentious qilndar . , , 

He has quoted no authority for th s statement 
which has pained the hearts of so many Marathas by 
‘ y *■- v. 38-6 


casting aspers ons on th- character of a lady who has 
been universally held in high estimation as much for 
her pure and saintly character as for her shrewd 
common sense in the midst of era 1 trials He has 
given us no means to judge how far the story is 
correct Persons m high pos tion are even now not 
infrequently maligned by Intriguing coartiers and 
one must be cautious before accepting as true any 
report ofth s kind unless rt i9 proved by unim peach 
able evidence 

So far as Maratha accounts go the fate of Yesnbal 
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wasntlther Ingl rion» nor sal Daring the period 
of captivity with the rmj -ror fr >nt H.DU to t70" »h< 
ficbaved roost d Meetly toward* her ni liter* no J 
served the Marat) * ia tie #o dear to her heart Wl eo 
Shull a was freed 1 y A* m Shah in A| ril 1707 at 
Do lira (near llhopal an) nlloarc) t> relnrn ic the 
Decent \tiulol uai taken lijr lmn n» ti h ntage 
toward* Dell t iloog with Marian s ugh (Sanibhaj a 
lllegituiate tun) AmbikaVu and Suntnlnt (Viilni ■ 
two wives) and two Oiler lade* Dargiha no I 
Jnuakihal (probably Mndatt Smith * wise*) and a itaff 
of servants (See IVirasm* aDb irotwarsba — historical 
letter* aotl paper* No 4() irbleh contains Shaba a 
initractions to hi* Tint leihva Halaji \i*h«ranith 
when tht latter proceeded I > Delhi to help the 
Saiyals) Crsnt Duff say* (p 191 edit mu 1912) 
Sliabu’s wife Savitribn ( S ndia * daughter] d ed tn 
captivity at Delhi an 1 Shaha * mother and famly 
were jpvtn over to Itataji Ip 3CH) who ret irneJ 
vri'h tbero to Satara »o |olr 1719 Ciiiinl* life of 
Shahu <p 3S-12 scCMld ed tion} »* fall of reference* 
showing bow anxious Shahu wa* to get hi* mother 
back from Delhi how del ghted he was when 
»hc returned, and iu what reverence he all along held 
her 

Mi \ R Gupte a critical »tu lent of Maratha 
history ha* kindly lent me nu autograph letter of 
condolence written to Sh*hu by hi* cousin Sambhap 
of Kolhapur upon learning the new* of lesubafa 
death. This *wee‘ and »bort letter evinces a remark 
ably res pec tfal feeltog for the deceased laly Unfor 
tunately It bears no date but may be presumed to 


ref r to a time after 1711 when a complete recos 
clhition had been effected between the two cousin*. 

Taking 1 ciahn to !>e tea year* r,JJ at her marriage 
w tb Sa ulihnji nbout the year 1G03 she lived to » 
good rli age of 70 And opwarl* At the time of her 
rapture ni K alga I Jo lbJ3 *he mi nm ithcr Over 
JO year* of ngc, I vlog with her *oo Shahu th*a 

nearly ten 

Th * account will show that if Shahu nod bu 
other associate* with their *cr ipaloas reganj lot 
caste lin 1 the least suspicion that Vesubai hud not 
remanel pure tti'y woull never have cured to get 
her back from Deilii and show her the rt»p«* she 
received at their hand* The statement of I’rot 
Sarkar therefore look* like an ttspcrsion rubricated 
bv «onie vainglorious and bitter enemy ol the 
Maratbn* 

1 cann< t conclude without referring i» tin* coooeC- 
tion to a similar cn»e In Maratha history Tbe 
famon* Nana Padnavi* who had nccouipooied the 
Maratha arm e» on the field of Inmpat, with hit 
w dow mother whose fate wa* not known fa the 
general confusion that followed the fatal rout of the 
Maratha*, wrote a letter which is extant in which he 
ha* re |ueste l a friend in the north to fin 1 truce of hi* 
mother and tend btr back if the be erode filed, but not 
to recover her if her person lie not pure Hindu 
sentiment ha* All along h*en *o strong In *ach mat 
ter* that if k esubai had an unfortunate fate n* Prof 
Sarkur suggests she would not have been* recover* 
and cared for 

Goyisn SxKtuxui SlBDESlt b A 

Itaroda. 
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T HE Madras University is to be congra- 
tulated on its first bir Subralinianya 
Aiyar Lecturer and the volume that 
he has produced professor K V Ranpa 
setamt Aiyangar has created a high tradi 
tion for bis chair, which no ordinary 
successor will be able to beep uf» His 
Considerations on Some Aspects of Ancient 
Indian Polity (Madras University Printers 
1916}, is a fresh study of the general poll 
tical ideas of our ancestors as embodied 
m the A'rtlia stiaatra ana’ several* oilier 
works on polity (mfij and canon law 
( dharm'i shastra ) In the course of his 
lectures he combats the prevailing w estern 
belief as to “the unchanging Fast," or 
“the mental stagnancy of India,’ the 
European habtt of * lumping together all 
forms of Government in the Last under the 
head of Oriental despotism ” and the 
notion that ■ m India political condition* 
have ever been uniform and homogeneous ** 
Vhth regard to the first point, the 


learned Professor takes the word progress 
tn a non ethical and purely scientific sen 9 e, 
and asserts that “there was continual 
progress in political conceptions down to 
the time of Kautilyn After the days of 
Ivautdya the conditions were, in a sense, 
unfavourable to the advaace of political} 
speculation’ (p 35) 

With reference to the fitness of the term 
' oriental despotism ns applied to the 
ancient Hindu kingship, the professor’s 
reply is 

The significance of the relations of 
d It arm a and kingship is well brought out 
tn the Unhid army aka Vpimsbad, I 4, 
II 14 in the statement that this higher 
lay* ( dhann.a ) stands even .above an 
autocrat The idea 19 the same as con- 
tained in the celebrated words of Pindar,*- 
‘ Law is king of All, both mortals and 
immortals ’’ ( 61 65 ) 

It ts only by a deep and specialised 
study like these lectures that the truth 
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about tbc ancient Hindu state can be 
established and the airy general remarks 
v of European critics ( too often misled by 
taking metaphors in a literal sense) can be 
refuted. We have a fine example of such 
analysis on page 71 • 

“Again, the king was frequently exhorted 
to act like a father to Ins subjects, and 
from this it has been assumed that pater- 
rtalism would fittingly describe the relation 
of the ancient Indian State to its subjects. 
^Paternalism implies not merely bencro- 
' lence, but the tendency to regard the 
* people as unable to manage their own 
n flairs. Was this the conception in ancient 
India ? The more this point is investi- 

S ited the more apparent will it become 
at the paternal attitude of the State we 
hear of is only an expression in picturesque 
form of the wish that benevolence should 
characterise the relations ol the State to 
tbe*subject.,.... n 

The author’s ultimate finding is “The 
aim of the ancient Hindu State was less to 
introduce an improved social order, than 
to act in conformity with the established 
moral order of the^ uni \ erse ..The root 
principle of our ancient polity was that 
every function of the State had to be con- 
ditioned by and to be subordinated to the 
need to preserve both society and the 
State.” ( 72-73. ) 

Professor Rangaswami is very success- 
ful in dealing with the sfat/cs of the ancient 
Hindu State ; as for its dynamics , — the 
laws of its motion nnd the history of the 
growth and decay of its theory, — the 
subject is too difficult and too little 
explored by spade- workers as yet, to be 
even touched in the course of a couple of 
'fcvtnrofa. */in» r fcv. rfwuirJuvm *iur3 , mimnru- 
not be expected to carry conviction and he 
'himself very modestly disclaims any such 
intention. 

We venture to think that it was a 
tactical mistake on the part of oar author 
to have dissipated so much useful and 
accurate information about the Artha - 
sbastrn over scores of detached notes in 
an appendix, which no reader will have 
the patience or wisdom to piece together. 
By bringing them together in the proper 
order of their contents, eliminating 
extraneous matter and supplying the 
connecting tissue here pnd there, the 
Professor could most easily have produced 
a connected scholarly and exhaustive essay ✓ 


on Kautilya, which students all over India 
sorely nee*d. 

Our countrymen too often think that 
the mere study qf Indian history with 
reference to original sources is enough to 
make a man a competent historian of our 
past We are apt to forget that such a 
writer’s mental equipment is defective 
unless lie has studied foreign ..history, 
especial K the history of Europe, and thus 
acquired a broader outlook nud the power 
of comparing and criticising the facts of 
Indian historv and_ viewing them from the 
right standpmut. 'Above all, a thorough 
knowledge of political philosophy — that 
quintessence ot history— is necessary to 
enable us to interpret our country’s 
history in the light of the eternal princi- 
ples nnd to perceive the why nnd how of 
events 

In Professor Rangaswami, on the other 
hand, we have a rare combination of 
familiarity with the highways and by. 
wavs of Sanskrit literature and mastery 
of foreign history and politicalphilosophy. 
His deep and varied reading and exact 
accuracy of scholarship arc balanced by 
sanity ofjudgraent and the fearless spirit 
of investigating truth. Hence his success 
in carrying the reader with himself in most 
of his conclusions. 

The lecturer modestly concludes his 
work with the remark, “It has not been 
my intention to attempt a general survey 
ot the vast field of our polity, or even a 
study of all its most conspicuous features. 

My aim has been humbler, to show the 

numerous openings and prospects for re- 
flection and research that are now offered 
by the historical study of ancient Indian 

No such apology was needed, for the 
real aim of-these University lectures is to 
stimulate thought in the cultured reader 
and not to yield a solemn treatise. This 
obj'ect Prof. Rangaswami has succeeded in 
attaining in an eminent degree ; and I can 
not think of any better way to pay my 
debt as a reader of his lectures than to set 
down here one of the lines on which bis 
book has set me thinking. 

What is the essential diSerencc between 
the ancient and the modern State (no 
matter on which side of the Ural 
mountain) 7 Between the Athenian demo- ' 
cracy and an ancient Indian tribal republic 
(gaoa) ? Or between an* old Hindu empire y ] 
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and say, the French monarchy under' 
Louis XIV ? 

When our new “national” school of 
writers on Hindu polity say that in ancient 
India there were republics, the king regard- 
ed him«elf a« merely exercising a trust, a 
cabinet of ministers was held to be neces- 
sary, or that the people enjoyed self- 
government,— they may be literally cor- 
rect ; but we feel that this is not the whole 
truth, that there are certain qualifications 
which have been withheld from us. In the 
mind of a twentieth century reader, the 
above statements imply the direct influ- 
ence of the people on the foreign policy of 
the State, the responsibility of the execu- 
tive to the governed, the reign ot a law 
which emanates from a legislature repre- 
senting the citizens,— -to short the control 
of the administrative machinery not by 
one man’s will but by the will of Society. 
And yet every one of these latter connota- 
tions is untrue and should have been ex- 
pressly contradicted by tbe writer in order 
to guard against a misconception of 
ancient Indian polity as it really was. The 
comparative method is of supreme neces- 
sity here, if we want to reach the truth. 

A modern State is -a compact thing in 
which the central authority and the indi- 
viduals arc organically connected. The 
ancient Indiau State (leaving out of our 
consideration petty principalities and 
tribal groups)— was very loosely knit ; 
in it the “sovereign” had no means of 
making bis will effective on the governed ; 
his resources were poorer, his instruments 
could touch but a few, and the agents, 
mechanical appliances, and social organi- 
sation at bis disposal were very much 
more limited and imperfect lie could 
crush an individual enemy or elevate an 
individual favounte, but he could neither 
grind down nor uplift the mass of his 
subjects by a fiat of his will or any 
action of his government. A vast State 
of tbe ancient type, like the present Chinese 
empire, was held together only by grants 
idg the fullest local self-government to the 
village communes and evert to the pro- 
vinces 5 and letting the people alone, so 
long as they paid their revenue and suppli- 
ed their quota of soldiers. Any attempt at 
general oppression or general reform would 
tail through the Sovereign's impotence 
and the lack of a nexus between him and 
his subjects. 

But local autonomy ia parochial mat- 


ters did not mean the possession* of repre- 
sentative government or popular control 
over the executive and national diplomacy. 
We may elect oar “presidents of village 
panchayets” and even chairmen of local 
boards ; but that would not take us near-, 
er to making the Viceroy accent a popular' 
education b\U or boycot of anti-Asiatic 
colonies, or the organisation of an Indian 
national militia, or war with any foreign 
State at the bidding of the representatives 
of the Indian people. The ancient Hindu 
king was similarly absolute, so long, as 
the people chose to obey him. J 

The modem State, on the other baud, 
is omnipotent for good and evil alike. It 
can reach its hand out to every citizen and 
to every corner of the realm ; it crushes the 
individual under its excessive organisation 
and socialistic regulation. A single decree 
of the National Assembly swept away 
every trace of Feudalism from France ana 
established social equality. A single ukase 
of Tsar Alexander I , emancipated the serfs 
throughout the continent called Russia. - 
while another of Nicholas II., abolished 
vodka driuking throughout -his boundless 
empire. A vote in the British Parliament 
introduced compulsory primary education 
for a population of more than 30 millions. 

A telegram from Wilhelm II , hurled a 
nation in arms into Russian Poland or 
neutral Belgium A word from Catherine 
de Medici organised the massacre of 
Huguenots throughout the realm of France 
in a siDgle day- 

But in the ancient State the case was 
difierent. No edict of Asoka or Samudra- ' 
gupta could ha\ e abolished caste distinc* 
ttons or introduced compulsory massedu- 
cation, ju9t ns they could not have success-, 
futlv earned out a general massacre or 
spoliation of tbeir people. No rescript v of 
tnc Dowager empress could have 
sed the cultivation of opium in China; no 
fiat of Yuan- shi-Kai could create a truly" 
national army of even 50,000 men. 

Ip the antique world, not the State, but f 
Society was omnipotent And from the 
£yt® nn y °1 Society tbe only refuge was the 
freedom of the homeless man, the saouyasi. 
An ancient Greek would have preferred ten 
years* rigorous imprisonment r in his own v 
city to five years’ exile among noa-Helleus, 
even when civilised. 

Bat at the same time that the Ib'nda 1 
“Sovereign * was impotent, the people were 
equally powerless and devoid of any . 
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para t us | for enforcing their will on the 
government. They could frustrate' the royal 
mandate by passive disobedience ; but the 
will of the people could no more compel 
' the king to adopt any desired line of policy 
than an unanimous resolution of the Con- 
gress can. compel the Anglo-Indian govern- 
ment. The ancient State was weak,— both 
people and king, the king more than the 
people, — because the population was not 
homogeneous, there was no orgaaic con- 
nection between the king and his subjects 
' and between the subjects ia one province 
and another, between one caste or dan and 
another. A “hero as king” like Samudra- 
gupta could sweep with his victorious 
legions from one end of India to another; 
but it was a temporary raid, not the 
normal condition of any Hindu empire. 

. For deliberate national improvement or 
sustained struggle with foreign invaders 
the State under himself and his successors 
was extremely weak, because unorganised, 
loosely knit,— a chance combination of 
provinces «.nd tribes, In short, a mere 
“geographical expression.” 

Within a small tribal republic or prin- 
ripality, however, the dominant populace 
were the rulers and the State had 
homogeneity (if we shut our eyes to the 
depressed indigenous races, like the 
Minas in Jaipur, the Paribars in Jodhpur 
and the Bbils in Udaipur). But it was 
the homogeneity of a Highland dan, as 
graphically described by Macaulay in 
his History of England, ch. XIII. ^ Its 
efficiency was social, _ not political. 
Here too, as I have pointed out already, * 
Society and not the State was omnipotent, 
and in organic touch with the individual. 

The people had no control over the 
state, except fts a matter of fear or favour 
on the part of the “Sovereign” now and 
then. _ A licentious Baji Rao _II.,‘ or an 
imbecile Daulat Rao Stndhia could wreck 
his army and State by his individual 
caprice. There was no internal check on 
him, no means of preventing such action' 
on his part except the dagger or the 
poison cop. But these _ things are not 
matters of polity. In this sense the term 
“oriental dispotism” is as applicable to 
the ancient Hindu State as to the empire 
of the Caisars. In the ancient East and 
West alike, the people accepted the rule of 
the Impcrntor, the victorious general who 
bad repelled foreign foes, who had saved 


them from matsya-nyaya, -or who led 
them on to a career oflucrative conquest, 
and they gave him a carte blanche. In 
monarchies of this type polity had pretty 
nearly the same efficacy as a Parliament 
during “a state of siege.” But' disregard 
of the popular sentiment for ever cannot, 
in the nature' of things, but be fatal to the 
military type of State in the end. That is 
the reason why so many ancient Hindu 
thinkers were busy devising rules for the 
guidance of kings and the organisation of 
the administration on some basis broader 
than one man’s will. Their failure to 
achieve this end is proved by the rapid 
changes of dynasties and par amount States 
in the East. 

When a Bengali writer tells us that os 
early as the 9th century A. D , the Bengali 
people elected their king, we are apt to 
exalt and cry ‘Hurrah for Popular Self- 
government in Ancient India 1’ We only 
forget that from the moment when Gopal, 
the son of a successful soldier of fortunei 
was crowned by the people ofGaur to save 
them from the anarchy of the smaller fry- 
being eaten up by the bigger { ma(sya 
nyaya), he became as absolute and * as 
independent of any normal constitutional 
control on his actions by the people, as the 
Roman general who had saved Italy from 
the fear of aa Africaa invasion on the 
waters of Actiurn, who had freed the 
Eastern Mediterranean from tile pirate 
galleys of Pompey, and whose victorious 
brows his devoted soldiery had crowned 
with laurel amidst shouts of Are impera- 
forlNay, Gopal became even more absolute 
than \ugustus, as the latter had to go 
'through the form of consulting the Roman 
Senate and the Roman populace, while 
the former’s authority was unlimited in 
theory as much as in practice. 

The Vedic kingship was, no donbt, 
responsible to the popular assembly of 
freemen, like the kingship of the ancient 
Gothic Mark. But ’such kingdoms were 
exceedingly small and primitive. When 
our kingdoms grew into large states, /e., 
throughout our recorded history, the royal 
power was unlimited by any constitutional 
machinery of popular or ministerial 
control — because there was no constitution 
but plenty of pious wishes and counsels 
embodied in Niti-Shastra* 

i J AO C VATU SlRKAR. 
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GLEANINGS 


Spun Paper 


icts made ot paper 1013 , an d nltho the r total output.*^-.- ■ ntT 

manufacture especially in . ta ted that one of theui alone is l “. r " " J( 


dei land for products made of papc r jp*'* 
promising field for manufacture e-pecially 

made from 

‘paper yarn »»» « — 

generally oflong «trips of paper »»>•--• 

until they have become round or nemiy w . v . .. - 

have recently combined to promote the use P 
’■KSra. eomtuou »<•« * 

r^x-.Li^.pVx ™s a. p.«-- 


wwT=s=fTS=S5a5i^ 



thi* ojwrattou*« ^formed after the rug has been 
woven There are several firm* 

which make tt IFW* 
woven paper furniture. «ao 
there seems every «»*?" * 
suppose that as it h*co«n 
better know n the demand for 
,t will increase Most of the 

furniture oE this type >* 
by weaving spun paper teens 
over a frame of wood 

Taper cord and rope are 
made iu a variety ofa *e» and 
styles and find many different 

uses There are two types of 

paper cord, namely, cord 
winch is all paper, and cord 
with a core of lictnp. mamH, 
or sisal Both are used in the 
States hut the former 




rger quantities 

rhe most obvious use for 


piper" cord is the tying of 
packages and it is made in 
- number of weights and 


a SETTEE made 
T1 e piper reeds are « oven 


swines an: in sue the tying k 

of raw wool, nnd other apeci 
al uses for which paper twine 
re receiving attcutiort from 
„„„ One of the most lnvit<n# 
which lias appealed to papertwin' 
binder twine Unfortunately,* 

st’npa In another process jets of suitable paper twine has not as vet been levelopea 

into strips of the requreilwidlhynie J d but much time and eftort have been devoted toe 

water w hich play upon it and the p’^.^i ^ j eot a worV 

for the spinning heads as soon os £>** f <teiramg cor Is for standing seams on ophoUwry 

mochme, subsequent sphttiurr noi ov. N • •' 1. ..r-^.iir 


kmd of yarn -which ’* 0 ^ a tfd d w°th T a thin thc^manufactureni 

made from paper which hn< b “ . u , nt i T cn t into uses -nnd one wbic 
layer of cottoh fleece B " d . * a ^tofp«lp m cut makers .s ns b.nmr 
strips. In another proce : s th h of „ nf suitable paper twine has 

into • tT ‘^. o£ / b ® "21. and the paper is then ready but much time and eftor 


ecssarj '■euning cor is lor nsnums ,cuuu "y"' 

:hit», snosequeue siuwi-w ••••• ■ - -- t first mn d e and for similar purposes are made of paper ‘“ "'“l 1 ' 

• la still another process the P "'M bat „ pl „ c | cnse , 8 nd it is reported that the paper cords ««]*£ 

into a sheet, as is done io m . whld} * „,, t ferred on account of their smoothness and freed 

through n centrifugal spmfiog^^^ Vnown this from lo >*e fibers. Certain brands 6f e1cctrtc»‘ 
l n i,°i , r1I , U 0ne ,nf1bttleuSed inthe 1 mted States solitingtuhng known la the trade as 
^o .t s P tTe,C io jic ve* promising samples bite one or more layer, of paper cord d >*.P°*! d Jt 
^n exllhTied The main drawl wk to »t» «* at the inner and outer coverings, and thw cord ti 

to beUck of strength number of other uses m the eltctncat fietd 8[ *r 

P frobaWt Hie largest M-.igtc use of «pjn | anet m The maoufaetnre of Ii3gS trom ^nd 

the United States l*es In the mrcufactvre of fiber fabrics offers very mativ interesting possibi 
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manufacturers are already 
exploring the new fields asst 
dnously In the United States 
less attention has been paid 
to the development of the 
heavier bagging, efforts 
having been confined to epeci 
alttes «uch as woven onion 
hags coffee bags tobacco- 
dipping bags, and so on An 
interesting development in 
the cotton flour sack has re 
cently occurred and tho not 
strictly in the field of paper 
ilhrics mav be mentioned 
unce the same idea has been 
ippl ed to woven paper bags 
in brief, the improvement con 
lists in lining the cotton or 
woven paper fabric with a 
sheet of pnlp on one Side This 
iheet of pulp appears on the 
aside of the hnishcd sack 
and makes a perfectly t ght 
and sanitary package pre 
venting the flour from coming 
ont and dirt and mo stare 
(rom entering It is reported 
that nomerona flour millers 
are now shipping part of 
their output m this type ol 
package 

The sodden popularity of 
paper matting valises nod 
bigs is truly wonderful. Th s 
matting is made with paper 
w arp and cotton filling and 1 beaming cord two strips ol paper twisted into n single strand 2 Lath 
was originally intended to yarn 16 strips of paper twisted into a single strand d Four-strand fleece 



twine 1 Babay carnage reed two strips of pnper around n solid wire 
core. 5 Spun paper cords and braids used in fiber furniture C lari- 
gated two strand crepe paper rope used in basketry 7 Single 
strand fleece twine S Sample of fiber tug showing individual 
ungle strand yarns 9 Henvj braid U'ed in fiber furn tore 
10 Handle cord u<ed as filing for leather Iugeage handles 
11 Single strand «eatmg cord unsed in fiber furnt 
tore Paper ropes are alio u«ed for towmg and 
other heavy purposes 


imitate the grass and reed 
mattings *. The popularity of 
these matting cases is well 
illustrated by the fact that 
mutations made from solid 
sheets of cardboard stamped 
to represent paper matting 
are now on the market 
Besides the uses which have 

been mentioned there are a ... 

number of others for which twisted paper aod dwelling— light 
Its products are adapted Thus paper raattin* 
is used in making cases for carrying thermos bottles 
fancy paper rope is used for decorations paper ropes 
^ are used for towing and other heavy duties seaming 
'Cords ore used for a multitude of purposes that have 
'not been stated paper fabrics of many different 
ekinds, both mixed with other textile materials and 
made of paper alone are osed in making clothing of 
various sorts linoleum backing and the backing for 
artificial leather are sometimes made of paper fabric 
and there are now under development several new 
uses which are kept more or less secret but which 
give promise of success. 

It can be seen, even from this more or less anper 
ficia! description of the uses and possibilities of twist 
ed paper yarn and its products that there n an ira 
portant held ahead of them and experts are giving 
the subject special study and consideration —The 
Lrterarr Digest 1 

A House Bu It m Steps 

A firm of architects in Pans has completed a some 
what fantastic seven story apartment house wbi b is 
claimed to embody all the advantages of hillside 


_ „ and a good view 1 — even on a 

comparatively narrow street. This maison a gradins 
or house of steps stands on tl e Rue \ avia Each 

.j r - - . . , floor is set back several feet from the one below, 

used for towing and other heavy duties seaming thereby giving the front of the apartment ajdecided 

* ' -r * v ~* *■ slope This plan has been suggested for office build 

mgs in crowded cities where light and air are at a 
premium here it is seya as a successful reality 

Par s in spite of Its many wide streets and it9 
splendid system of boulevards and frequent squares 
and parks has a large number of ancient narrow 
streets and it is in these that th* architects expect 
their sebem* of bu Iding to be of great use 

Each floor above the third is set back some eight 
feet and the space thus left open is converted into a 
balcony or terrace Bv means of an ingenious ar 
raogement of the overhang the privacy of the occn 
pant below is secured for altbo an unobstructed 
view of the street is given the terrace below Cannot 
be seen in the finished bouse the terrace has a row 
of plants along the edge and the green viewed from 
the street ha9 a most pleasing effect An ornamental 
iron railing protects the edge of the terrace and pro. 
vw.es an open air playground • 
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4 BOUSE OF STEM JV IMttK 


Tbn method of apartment house build ng Rises the Cc upants nil the 
advantages of a li Us de dwelling— light air and view— and ft bar 


advantages _ , o .. 

cony os fine ns the suburbanite a porch Each family, moreover, 
ow ns its own apartment Perhaps bn ldera in our own cities 
will take a hint from tl) s modern cliff dwell ng in Paris 


not permit ft building on a 
street, Bay 27 feet wide to 
be more than 50 feet h gh 
on the bu Idmg line Above 
tb:» height it must reced' 
By the pi in of Saovage and 
Sara* n the architects of this 
innovation ten atones jnay 
1 e bu It conforming to the 
spirit nnd the letter of the 
law yvhere only »n roam nnd 
two inferior floors could be 
constructed under the usual 

All rooms in the roodcf 
apartment have direct light 
either from the street s t>r 
from the court at the rear 
Central beat does avt*J With 
the innumerable chimney* 
common to Pans — one for 
each fireplace lo each room— 
and the architects claim a 
substantial earing from this 
one item 

The facade of tbe build 
mg is f msbed is white* 
gland br ck with n simple 
and pleasing decorative mo- 
tive in bright blue bricks, 
winch will set off the green * 
fl >wcr gardens on tbe terra 
ces The roomsare pointed 
in tjoiet colors and unlike 
many Trench booses, are 
devoid of plaster decoration 
having only a picture-mold 
wg This, of course ha* re- 
duced the cost of the build- 
ing as has also the simple 
exterior treatment j 

* Another point of inter 
esl Is the ownership of the 
building The home has beta 
constructed by a company 
formed of persons who were 
will ng to 1 ve together and 
each shareholder owns his 
own apartment This cooperative plan insures each 
meml cr of the corporation the fuff or partial owner, 
ship of his home according to the amount invested 
Tor (sample if a man has snbsenbed $10 000 he will 
instruction have a (eduction In his rent of say $500 a $<ar lie 
wilt in reality have hi* apartment rent free and &l}<i 
receive a d vi Jen 1 on his investment if tbe vectors 
prove* as profitable as is anticipated By baying an’ 
— * ' — — * 'ha.yfpilv.'vcoinC- 


Thtsstyfe of building if constructed on both * des 
of a street will give almost ns much 1 ght to the 
lower stories ns to tl e top ones Actually the npart 
raent on the Hue \aVin ga rs an 1 our more of snn 
1 ght a day than do houses of ord nary 
situated on the same side of the stmt street 

Attho the building covers more ground than an 

ordinary otie the increased cost of land is made up , r 

Viy_,the jncreojedhnebt to wh ch the build ng.cnn be owner tenant for -ryecy,ivr^u:t meat. 


ithout interfering with the 1 ght of the lower is greatly increased as the architects calculate that 
floors or of those across the street Thu is especially the loss lh rough empty apartment* us ordinary 
advantageous in Pans where the build ng code does houses reaches 20 per ceut —The Literary Digest ~ 
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apples of soqom 


T he majority of the Indian Public Ser- 
vices Commission recommend,— 

“It will be possible to classify the bulk of the ser- 
vices into three mam groups In the first .we place 
'the Indian Civil Service and the police department in 
'both of which the nature of British responsibility for 
the good governance of India requires the employ 
meat in the higher ranks of a preponderating propor. 

tion of British officers To the second gro n p belong 
services, such as the education, medical (and some 
other) departments, in which it is desirable that there 
should be an admixture of both western and eastern 
elements (p 22) 

And, again, on p. 97, 

‘•In the education department, in the initial stages 
the European element should be sabstaatwl 

This way of putting the matter is disin- 
genuous, because it naturally suggests that 
the proportion of Europeans to Indians m 
the “higher ranks” of the education depart- 
ment has been recommended to be less 
than in the Indian Civil Service. But a 
reference to the actual recommendations 
shows that the European preponderance in 
both the services is to be exactly the same, 
namely 3 to 1. No doubt, there is a pro- 
viso that when Government, after consent- 
ing to the proposed increase of educational 
expenditure bv 9% lakhs a year, should 
undertake a further financial burden by 
increasing the cadre of the I E S . Euro- 
peans and Indians should be recruited for 
these additional posts in equal proportions 
But that contingency is so remote ana 
Utopian, — especially in view of the present 
war of mutual bankruptcy . and the known 
> tendency of the Anglo-Indian government 
to delegate Education to the lowest place 
in its Budget,— that by the time that 
happy day of educational expansion ar- 
rives, a generation will have passed away 
nnd another Public Services Commission 
will be sitting. It is, therefore, clear that 
Lord Islington and hts friends want to 
make the higher rants of the education 
service ns strongly a European monopoly 
as tlx. Civil Service, hnt they have not the 
candour to say so directly. . * 

Indeed, a closer examination of the Re- 
port on the education department (Annex- 
ure IV.) shows that for some years to come 
39-7 


there is no chance of any “native” being 
appointed to the I E S either by direct 
recruitment or promotion from tfie P.E.S. 
At present there are 199 posts .in the 
I.E.S , of which 196 are held by Europeans. 
(pp. 116 and 97). The majority hold, 

“T\e do not llunV that the number of Europeans 
now employed is excessive, and . we would keep the 
present proportions in the future for the existing 
number of posts taken as a whole" (p 97) 

Thev, however, recommend that 65 
posts should be immediately added to the 
I.E S., at a cost of over 9V£ lakhs of Rupees 
a year, and that some of these new* posts 
should go to Indians So long, therefore, as 
thC Government of India arc not prepared 
to take up the responsibility of increasing 
their norma! annual expenditure on educa- 
tion by 9!4 lakhs of Rupees, all vacancies 
in the I.E.S as thev occur will continue to 
be filled by Europeans, and the commission 
has definitely forbidden the recruitment of 
any Indian for the I.E S. either directly or 
by promotion from the P.ES., till the 
Indian tax-payer is prepared to spend 9 V> 
laklis more. Our readers can decide for 
themselves whether Government can 
possibly find this additional sum of 9 Ye 
lakhs “immediately” as the Commissioners 
suggest or even for a generation after the 
war* Till that time Indians wall be ex- 
cluded from the I.E.S even more rigidly 
than thev were before the appointment of 
the Commission, for in those days there 
was no fixed racial minimum for Europeans 
like that established by the Commission on 

f iage 97, and it was theoretical!? possible 
or all the I.E S. men being Indians if the 
Secretary of State was so inclined. 

The entire majority report on the educa- 
tion department js a tissue of special plead- 
ing for the glorification of the European 
members of the I E S., extenuation of their 
failure in original research, and justifica- 
tion of the official degradation ofTndian 
graduates in the past and in the future. 

* London, Peb. IS —“In the Ilonse of Commons 
Mr Chamberlain stated that — whether action on 
the report of the Public Semees Commission should 
be delayed until after the war was a matter on 
which he express'd no opinion.” 
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Nothing has been more telling in recent 
years than the exposure by the press of the 
injustice of the white monopoly of the 
superior education'll posts, as demonstrat 
ed by the glaring contrast between the 
original t nork done by “junior Indian 
professors and the intellectual barrenness 
of the European professors officially placed 
above their heads Lord Islington and 
his friends thus come to the rescue of the 
I E S men 

Many f the vi itnesse» p nted out that a large 
part of the wort of the (li 1 «n) College* is of the 
nature of that performed in the upper form* of a 
secondary school in England To call Bach teachers 

J itofcssors was it was asserted to put them in a 
ills* position and to expose them to the charge ot 
not reaching a professorial standard of distinction as 
understood in Europe To this they made no claim 
They also thought that qual Gcations of this high 
order were not required for the efficient performance 
of the built of the work ot college instruction’' (p 95) 

So, we arc to understand that our high 
ly paid I E S professors have not produc 
ed any original work only because it ts 
rendered unnecessary by the nature of 
their duties in India to do so, or (is that 
the implication’) because it would have 
led to tue neglect of their legitimate work 
of college instruction Dut the Cotnmts 
sioners do not explain how several Indian 
]PES men who have been grinding at 
“the bulk of the work of college instnic 
tion” with longer time tables and far less 
liberal furlough rules than their I E S 
* seniors 1 have found time to ‘do striking 
origin'll work" What facilities for re 
search did Government or the European 
IES Principals of Government Colleges 
give to these “provincial ' officers, — say, 
to Dr PC Ray, or Prof Jadu Nath 
Sircar or Dr Ganes Prasad ? Both races 
have done their day s work in the class 
room (the Indian more than his IDS 
“Senior' ) , but the “natives hare, in ad 
dition, shown greater intellectual alertness 
and scholarly passion for 'the pursuit of 
know ledge under difficulties • 

The Commissioners have, as might have 
been expected, believed the pleasing myth 
which was invented by Mr Sharp to ac 
count for the exclusion of Indians from the 
IDS 

* At present m theory there is only one service 
otct and above the Subordinate (Educational) service 
This bibber service is divided into an imperial and ft 
provincial branch, theoretically eqaal ami parallel 
a Status but the first recruited in Europe and the 
1 us 1ml a {p pi) 

The P E s contains a number of officers who 
are doing work of no less importance and value 


\ 


than that done by members of the imperial serncm 
The two services are regarded officially as be ng of 
eq lal status and provincial officers ore [therefore! 
not admitted to the imperial service fp 19) 

But the Commissioners do not explain 
why no “provincial ’ professor or inspector 
has ever been promoted to the imperial 
service, w lnlc ‘ provincial ' deputy col 
lectors hate* been made magistrates, 
“provincial ’ sub judges have been appoint 
cd District Judges ‘ provincial assistant 
surgeons hav c Ken promoted to I MS 
civil surgeonships, and ' provincial" 
assistant Engineers have been appointed 
Executive and even Superintending 
Engineers The theory of “parallel services 
and equality of status” { between the im 
penal and provincial services) which is 
asenbed to the Aitchison Public Services 
Commission of 1880-87, and which is, 
alleged to have acted as the only bar to 
the elevation of provincials to the ranks 
ol the impcnals, seems to have gone to 
sleep in the case ol all other departments, 
and to have operated only when it was 
proposed to promote a deserving Indian 
professor or inspector to the European 
prcserv e of the I E S 1 

The Commission have, however, had 
the fairness to admit that this nllcged 
“equality of status’ (between I E S and 
P E S ) v amslied in practice “The 
result has been that the provincial section 
has ip practice drifted into a definitely 
inferior position (p 91) An inferiority 
in status and social (ic, official J position 
has always attached to the provincial 
services (p 11) And we arc expected 
to believe that it was only this inexorable 
“equality of status 1 which made it legally 
impossible for an impartial Government 
to promote a P E S man to 1 E S , 
though this delusive equality was never 
attained m practice! 

And what reasons do Lord Islington 
and Ins fnends give lor this unexpected 
degradation of the provincials 7 It is not 
any failure by the State to appreciate 
the merits of its provincial servants nor 
any secret policy ol race aggrandisement 
followed hj I b S Directors of Public 
Instruction —but the w ortblcssuess of 
the “prov racial” professors ^ 

Th* h gher service Is divided iato i*n imperial and 
a provincial branch theoretically equal and parallel 
la status This device might have proved workable 
had the provincial been kept as much ft corps d'fhte 
at the impens) section But it broke down complete!” 
when the provincial ranks were opened td officer* 
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H H THE MAHARAJA-GAEKWAR 8 ADMINISTRATIVE 
RECORD* 

1 introduction 

By St Nihal Singh 

I DOUBT that there I*. - - JggJ 

1 Mlmh "ho isnot proud °f «hc atom.* Jamo^ . _ f<mr b panted 

, of , tl! L mintof to her ltiray have been the intelligence 

the Maharaja Gaekwar "hat he that shone in his gleaming eyes, or bis 

ns greatest hno'vjnst "hat be ^ r ,„ s soft vo , ce , or hls gentle 

that emhonted mlaigliness "lien at the himt as her son and the leader of t e 
end of 1881, he began to govt™ h,s Suite Oadmargan Highness had been 

nud examined tbe efforts thathenasmaac installcd on -> the ^ R pretty httle cere 
dunng the intervening J J'rcat he mony was perfromed dedicating him to our 

that task, dom one kno'v bow great ne j Ua and hls education 

really is, or realise what it ^ began He in as initiated by a young 

to possess such a capable son as g Br * hman m IIcr Highness's entourage into 

? J \, Ra rt ° n^hhwent to Baroda in the mysteries of Marat ha caligrapli>, and 

SSSS ^„S«nn n d»^K 

ITestdciicyi off hbebeaten track— he had ^not “ lhc 

^Tt^S^SJSSS 

»! dC tt'*S S TA -intended to appoint a tutor lor him He 
actually was He lookea oencare lor ^ the coarse of a few months 

boy Who had lived all his j ears in trie F nrtun atelv for Baroda, MrP.A H 
country, and who had spent nearly all j c g /who was appointed, was not 

his waking hours out of doors in fun and JV.^’^^burcaucrat " On the contrary, 
frolic „ , , J , a iimflipn Annul he was a young man w ho would be called 

With him had come bis brothers ^afld “ c Radlcafm t £ se days He was, moreover, 

Rao and the ycar9 youthful in heart as \\ ell as young in j ears 

four years older and the 1 J wns If he had lost interest m playing marbles, 

younger than he A cousin .. , kncmn he still possessed the ability to simulate it 

also a member Pj.the party . become so well that His Highness to tins day 

thatanyoncofthefour y 83 ^ hogc cherishes the memory of the matches that 

the Maharaja Gaekwar time vacant, lie played with him He waxed enthusias- 

gad! (throne) ''J}®. Malhar Rao tic over the other Indian games to which 

His Highness Mn J . British his young charge had become attached m 
having .been deposed by the um.sn Mr Elliot gradually interested 

for causes that do not concern ^ ]Q nd * cnck ' t _ tennis, 

“ a Thew C was something irresistibly billiards and military drill In an astonish 

attractive about thelean. pale-faced youtk 

*Copyr ght «nd Right of Translation reserved by , 

t Nihal S ngh These articles arc abstracted from tbc t Tbe Maharaja Sahib s original name was Gopai 
ntbor • forthcoming work on the Life and Record Rao which was changed to Sayaji Rao III when ue 
U II **'\aJlRao in Caehwar was adopted by Maharam Jamnabai. 
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A view of the Maharaja s School at Baroda showing His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwdr, his cla«s 
mates and teachers. Mr Etliot Uts Uigbness s Tator is standing in the centre 


the pupil unconscioush to absorb much 
knowledge through close companionship 
■with his tutor 

I have purporch described the best side 
of Mr Elliot first Now for Ins shortcotn 
mgs To begin w ltb he did not know the 
mother tongue of lus charge — the only 
language that the Maharaja Salnb could 
speak at first. IJis Highness’s educational 
progress would have been far more rapid 
had tins defect not evisted m his tutor 

Mr Elliot had certainlv a queer notion 
of teaching languages He wanted the 
Maharaia bnhib to begin at once to 1c im 
English, Marathi, Gujerati, and Hindustani, 
not only to speak but to read and w ntc 
them as well lime had the privilege of 
rending the memorandum that he wrote to 
explain win he thqught it necessary for 
His Highness to master all these languages 
He re isoned thus English was necessary 
because it was the 1 inguage cmploved by 
the British ; M irathi because it w as nft 
Highness’s mother tongue and w as used by 
many ot the officials of the S'ate and also 
was the Court language in Raroda , 


Guicrati because most of the Maharaja 
Sahib’s subjects spoke it, and Hindustani 
because the Musalmaus owning allegiance 
to His Highness used it That the tutor 
should chensh the ambition for his pupil 
to lie able to talk w ith members of all 
these communities m their own language 
was a worthy enough object, but Mr 
Elliot ought to ha\c taken into considera- 
tion the fact that his pupil had had no 
schooling whatever until he w as set on the 
throne, and that it was wrong all of a 
sudden to burden his brain with so many 
languages Had the Malnraja Sahib been 
less patient and had he himself been 
less sympathetic, there surely would 
ha\e been a revolt in the schoolhouse 
that was spceialh erected at Baroda 
for the education of His Highness and the 
few fortunate bojs who were chosen to he 

his companions 

n« Highness’s recollections of the 
process througli which he was put m order 
to learn Indian cahgraphtes arc most 
painful lie who had relascd to remain 
indoors except when eating and sleeping 
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« as made to sit in unnatural postures for 
hours on end lie w ould lm efotind it easj 
enough to bear the discomfort it he could 
Ime anticipated any good com ng from 
it But he ct ul 1 not He knew that in hts 
after 1 fe he w ould not hucto serve as a 
manshi ( % nter) and that c\ en the orders 
that he woull pass woull ha\e to be 
written by others In any case he nas 
m tided more to stock his mm 1 with useful 
knowledge than to practice writing 
characters of so man> sorts conscious as 
he was that manv precious years had been 
lost in h s village an l tliat at most he 
could hope to devote onlj a pitifully few 
years to the ser\ ice of Snrasvatt * before 
the carts of State would fall heavily upon 
his shoulders 

The Maharajas education was further 
marred by Mr Elliots failure to associate 
with himself capable assistants None of 
the masters who \\ orl ed under lnm was a 
teacher bj profession or had been trained 
in pedagogics Few of them were even 
fitted for that vocation None of them 
was distinguished for knowledge crudi 
tion or liberal rmndedness 

It may be urged that Mr Elliot could 
not help himself These men were placed 
at lus disposal and since they were Court 
favourites be had to accept them with as 
much grace as he could command No ex 
tenuation can however alter the fact that 
His Highness did not have competent 
teachers and consequently did not get as 
much good out of Ins school days as lie 
might have done 

Mr Elliot had made up his mind that 
the Maharaja Sahib w oul 1 remain under 
bis charge until his tvvcntv first year 
Fate in the person of the good Lord Ripon 
decreed othervv lse This cnl ghtened British 
statesman hated the nolicj of prolonging 
as much possible the minontv regimes 
keeping j onng Maharajas in leading strings 
and having their States administered under 
Vat trtiTRaavb-rr/u vA Vac. WtvtrJn VaswAwAs. 
often by British administrators He be 
lieved in investing the Maharajas with the 
responsib litics of State ns soon as possible 
ana letting them learn state craft through 
actual experience At his behest arrange 
meats were made to bring the minority 
regime at Baroda to a close on December 
28 1S81 and to inv est Hts Highness with 

mimstrativc powers 

* The God Jess of Leafo og 


Air Elliot learned of this decision only 
a few months before the great event was 
to take place He in conjunction with 
R'ya Sir T .Mmlhav a Row then Prune 
Minister and other high State officials 
realised that IIis Highness had not been 
taught how to govern and was most 
indiffcrentlv prepared to exercise the 
functions that ere Jong would be entrusted 
to him Amongst them thej drew up a 
scheme of lectures on political economy and 
all branches of public administration which 
were to be dclncred by the tutor and the 
Ministers for the exclusive benefit of the 
Maharaja Sahib 

His Highness had the \v isdom to order 
these lectures to be collected and printed 
in the form of a book To read that book 
is to admire the erudition of its authors 
and especially that of Raja Sir T Madhava 
Row the Prime Minister But so far as 

1 can make out His Highness was not 
well enough educated at the time to 
appreciate this store house of vvtsdotn 

It would have done him far more good 
if he had been taken to the Div isionat and 
Sub Divisional headquarters and even 
to the villages to see how admmistra 
tionwas earned on This idea seems to 
have occurred to some one— I think to 
Madhava Ron— but for some reason Or 
other it was not earned out Thus it 
happened that when Maharaja Savaji 
Rao HI took into his hands the reins of 
administration he had not the vaguest 
notions of how Government was earned 
on and knew little of any art or science 

The responsibility that His Highness 
assumed on the day of h s investiture was 
very heavj The State had never been 
surveyed but was estimated to contain 
an area of 8 570 square miles It con 
sisted oi blocks of territory varying in 
ssizc and shape intercepted bv British 
districts and the tern tones of other Rajas 
which made government difficult and gave 
■rat Ati -irrvny disputes an& vexatious 
problems 

The population of Baroda according 
to the Census of 1SS1 numbered 

2 1 So 00 t persons mostlj Hindus There 
was a considerable conimumtv of Jams 
and another of Musalmans afetvZoroas 
trians and a few Buddlnsts 

To gov em s ich a large territory and 
so diverse a people v\ ould not have been 
an easy task in tbe best of circumstances 
As it was the administration of 'Bn r0< ^ 
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very poorly organised Most of the pay ment m cash instead of in kind This 
offici its were not qualified by education innovation was being introduced without 
and character to till the positions that any regard as to whether it was suited to 
they hell in the capital and m the dis- the conditions prevailing in various parts 
tncts lublc servants were poorly paid of Baroda which as I have already 
Their tenure of offrewns insecure Their explained was not a compact block ofland 
promotion depended upon caprice Pro peopled by i homogeneous community 
v ision m the slnpe of pen ions or gratuities Scores of petty imposts (icns) were 
had not been made Codes defining the levied Those exactions were unequal and 
duties powers and privileges of the van invidious \anous castes and villages 
ous ofiic als d 1 not exist were singled out and m ide to pay different 

lh“ Rev emu. department was all ira sums on dnerse pretexts The powerful 
portant every other department of classes such as nobles offcials and land 
government being subsidiary to it It was lord* who wotill not have been incon 
top heavy cumbersome an 1 autocratic venicnccd bv these imposts were left 
It v\ is not even subjected to the check uotaxed and the poor alone suffered 
of audit bv independent authority The executive official acted ns magts- 

Nearlv all tlic revenue of the State was trates throughout the state This anomaly 
derived from the land Large tracts had was not pecult ir to Baroda but it is not 
been alienated to feudal barons court to be justified on that account 
favourites an 1 shrines and were altogether The State had practically no written 
orpraetKxllv exempt from taxation the laws \ot mam of the judges had any 
burden of which fell upon the tenants who legal training 

held Government {Khali) land Ti esc Tie police force was largely composed of 
holdings had never been propcrlv surveyed illiterate men \o effort vv is made to dnll 
an I the settlements were therefore the constables or to teach them the science 
nrbitrarr The vagaries of this svstem of the detection of crime 
had been increased bv the change that had Baroda at that time w as very deficient 
reccntlv been introduced in demanding pmublic works The Government offices 
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jealousy and opposition from influential 
quarters. The deposition of Maharaja 
Afaihar Rao had created many problems. 
The empty treasury necessarily hampered 
his early efforts. He was not^ entirely his 
own master, the terras on which he was 
1 employed making it obligatory for him to 
consult the British Agent on all important 
matters. Besides, Raja Sir T. Madhava 
Row was administering the State in trust 
for His Highness, and he did not wish to 
} commit the Maharaja Sahib an}’ more 
.‘than be could help As it was, he made 
‘ concessions that gave rise to much dis- 
satisfaction. Most important of all, he was , 
at the head of the administration for only 
six years. Even superhuman intelligence 
and energy eoaid make but small headway- 
in the complicated situation in which he 
found himself. It is not to be wondered, 
therefore, that he left so much for the 
Maharaja Sahib to do The maryel is that 
he was able to accomplish all that he did. 

Fortunately, His highness was but 18 
years old when he was invested with 
ruling powers, and he had had no oppor- 
tunity to make a survey of conditions. 
He was thus saved from feeling the weight 
of the great responsibility that had been 
imposed upon him by Providence, 


Being unusually serious-minded for his 
years, .the Maharaja Sahib took up 
the task in a reverent spirit. It is quite 
evident from what he said at the time that 
he meant to dedicate all the talents that 
he possessed and all his youthful energies 
to the promotion of the good of his sub- 
jects I quote the Proclamation that His 
Highness issued on December 28, 1881 — 
the day he was invested with admfnistra. 
tive pow ers : 

“Be it known to all concerned, that we 
have, this day, assumed the Government 
ofBaroda State. 

2. It will always be Our earnest desire 
to preserve and promote the welfare of 
Our people. 

3. In this object, we rely on the sym- 
pathy and support of the Imperial Govern, 
ment.and We expect the loyal co-operation 
of the various Officers and Dignitaries of 
the State, and of all Our subjects in 
general. 

4-. We invoke the blessings of the 
Almighty on the career we have this day 
commenced !” 

In the articles that follow I propose to 
show what the Maharaja-Gaekwar has 
done “to preserve and promote the welfare 
of ” his people, 
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Term? to denote the council in Sanskrit 

LITFRATURE. 

, > The Council as a part of the admmistra- 
j Jr the machinery had its origin in very eady 
times. The terms indicative of the existence 
- of the institution are abundant in early 
Sanskrit literature. Among them may be 
mentioned ‘»abh 5 ,* ‘samiti,’ ‘samgatl,’ ‘vida- 
tha,’ f paris>had,’ as also the compounds like 
'sabhSpati,* ‘sabhSpala,’ ‘sabhSchJra/ *sabha- 
sad,* &c. The references to the existence of 
. stills institution among the gods also point to 
\ * its use by men. 1 

> i. 'Ric-Veda,* X, ti, 8 mentions Dahl swiitih ; 
Iai<nio?ya-Up.jiti 5 Sid-Drahnjana, II, tt, ij, rj refers 
to tbe sabbn of the gods. 

40 — S 


Their exact meanings in Vedic literature. 

In Vedic literature, 'sahh 5 * stands for an 
assembly of the Vedic Indians as well as for 
the hall where the assembly met. 1 The 
‘samiti’ also signifies an assembly, which ac- 
cording to Hillebrandt is much the same as 
the *sabh5* s with this distinction that the 

1. 'Big Veda, 1 VI, 28. 6 ; Vfl!,4, 9} X.34,6;'* 
X, 71, to mentions sabhs saha, i.e , 'eminent in the 
assembly.* For other references, see ‘Atharva-Veda.* 

V. 31, 6 , Wit. la, 1, 2; VIII. ro, 5; XII 1,55; 
XIX. 55 . e ; Tji tiinya Sjmhitx,' r, 7, 6. 7 - ‘Uaitm- 
yam-Svrohiti,* IV* j, 4 , 'Vijasaoeyi-SambitS,' III 

43 '.XVI, 24 1 XX, 17. •Taittirija-Brahmana* 1, 1. 10! 
6; ‘Satapat ha- Brahman a’ II, 3,2, 3 j V, 3. 1, to • 
■Kaushitaki-BrShmana.’ VII, 9, S.c. ’ 

2. Hillebrandi’s ‘I'edtsche Ifythologie,' *, 123- 
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latter points primarily to the place of as- 
sembly 'Saragati' seems to have jhe same 
sense as the samiti’ *■ Vidatha is a word of 
obscure sense, which according to Roth pri 
manl) means order**, then the ‘body’ that 
issues the order, and nett the ‘assembly’ for 
secular* or religious ends* or for war* 
‘Pari shad has among other senses that of the 
‘council of ministers of a prince’* In later 
Vedic literature r 

The compound 'sabha pala’ denotes the 
Keeper of an assembly hall and *sabhS-pati * 
the lord of the assembly 

The 'sabha chara’* and 'sabha sad* 10 had 
perhaps more to do with the assembl) in its 
legal capacity, though their connection with 
it as a general deliberative bod) cannot be 
altogether denied 


i, ‘Rig Veda,' X, 141, 4. 

2 ‘Rig Vedi,’ I 31, 6 , 117, *5 1 W, f. >8, 27, 7 . 
IV, 38,4 , VI 8, t , X 8„ 16 . 91.1 . 'Atharva >ed»; 
IV, 35, 1 ,V, 30, 12, Will, 3, 70, fi-c. 

3 'Atharva Veda* It, 1,4.27, I*. 17, III, 38, «. 
6 , V, 63, * , Vf(, 66 10 , Wlf, 3V l , X ri 7. AVfl 
1, 15 Witney tenders the words a* 'council in the 
‘Athanra-Veda 1 1,13,4. in his Translation of the 
‘Atharva.Veda’ i5 

4, S 1 39 1 , nr, l, t , 

5 Rig \ eda,' 1, 166, 3 . 167, 6 , V, 59. 1, Ac 

Luddwig takes the word vidatha' to mean primarily 
an assembly, specially, of the ‘Masbivans (rich 
patrons) and Rrabmanas (see Ludwig's Translation of 
the 'Rig Veda, 3 359 and IT) 

Geldner (eg la Vedische Studien,’ T, 47) md 
1) loom field (' f \OS>,‘ XIX, 12 el seq) do not sup 
port Roth and Ludwig 

6. Cf Jolly's ‘Recht and Sitte,' ,38, 137 , die 
Toy's ‘Konigl che Gevrult, «6-tg . S3 37 . 06 . Ruhler, 
‘Zeitschrift def Dentschen Morgenla idischen Geselt 
schaft* \LV1II. 55 56 where Uuhler says that M 
Setntt S translation of the plirssc or Palisl by 

•'assemb'y of clergy" in AtoUs Rock tJict VI is too 
narro t The word stands also far royal court or 
Marbar*, e g., in Fausboll s 'Jiuka' (l*iti test) \oh 111. 
p 340, L 7 and vol V, p 338, 1 6, rendered by 
•asse ubly* in the translation < Cowell's edition) bee 
alio tl tile n'ra nat‘l-Vtah<.r^j\ yuMfcurl -7 ,iV 
, 7 "Talt rlja Brjhmana* (III, 7, 4 <*) 

8 (In the ‘Satarudrlya’ in) Vi]asaneji Nimh tj 
XVt, al rattirt)* Samhita' IV, j, 3 j, ‘Ki haka 
Barnhill ’XVII 13 etc 

9 V*]asane)i— Samh ta, X\X 64 *Ta tt rlya 

Rtthmani,’ 111,4 2. *, * lh bayaua 1 noie cf Weber, 
Indsche hltifen, 1, 77 n * . 

«o Atharva \ eda, H|, 39 Vtl,r2j { XIX, 
35 6. Ktthaka jamh it, \ HI, 7 t "Maurtyan! bam 
h' i s' 1, 6,n, 'Ta ttirlva linkmans 1 «,t,26 j'Aitaresa 
Hrlbmana, VIII, 


COMPOSITION OF TBP 'SilltTl* AND ‘Sibil 1* a 
As to the composition of the ‘samiti,’ 
Ludwig holds that it included all the people, 
primarily the ‘visah’ or subjects but also the 
'Brahmans’ and ‘Maghavans’ (rich patrons) if 
they desired, though the 'sabhi' was theif 
special assembly * Tlus view does not seem 
to be correct as also that of Zimmer* who 
tabes ‘sabhS’ to be a village assembty presid- 
ed over b> the GrXmanI (the village head- 
man’' Hilllebrandt seems to be right In 
holding that the ‘sabliV and the 'samiti* can 
not be distinguished and they were both 
attended by the king s The ‘sabha’ does not 
seem to have counted among its members 
any ladies* The reference to wellborn 
(su jJta) men 111 session in the assembly does 
not according to Hdlebrandt imply one elaes 
of Ary an members as opposed to another, 
but the Aryan members as opposed to DSsas 
or Sudras * 

Their functions in Vfdictiubs 
The assembly or a chosen body of its 
members performed judicial works We 
gather this indirectly from the fact of ‘sabhS* 
chara’ being dedicated to Justice (Dharma) 
at the I’urushamedha (human sacrifice) in the 
‘Vayur-Veda,’* from the use of the term 
•sabha’ to denote a law court, and Also from 


1 Translation of the Rig Veda 3 253 2}6. He 
quotes for this view 'ltig Veda,* VIII, 4,9 X 
(passages with ere quite vague) Cf also 'Rig Veda,* 
VII, 1,4 ; ‘Ailiana Vedt,’ MX, 57.2 

a ‘AUmduches Leben,’ 172 et seq He ignores 
‘Satapatha bralim^na,’ III, 3,4 24 , ’CUMndogyv. 
Upmubid,' V, 3 6, which shows that the kio£ went 
to the 'Sabha and the ‘Sam in' alike He Cannot also 
adduce any passage regarding the presidentship of 
the Uttinanl . 


3 'Vedische Mythologie,’ 2 I23 125 , Dloomfieldi 

0 AOS, X!\, 13) is wrong m his view that 'SabhS * 
refers to the 'society room in a dwell ng house which 
is supported ly the 'St Petersburg Dictionary' in 
some passages 'Atharva Veda* VI II, 10 3 (where 
the sense is however clearly 'asietnbjv’.^svjilso VIII 
to<>) fTattt rlya SamhiU III. 4861 Taittulya Rrab 
irana, l, 1,10.3 , ‘Chhmdogya Upamshad,' Vltl, <4 
(here the sense is crnamly ‘assembly hall , see V, 
36 where the king is described as going to the assem 
6ty half 1 'Sabhlga' , 

4 'Msitrtyanlbimhit*,’ IV 74— mrindnya 
strl, puman mdriyasams tismad pumamsab sabh*® / 
ainti na stfiyah (woman is wealc, mad it Strong, ‘ 
hence men go to the assembly, not women) 

5 ’Riv-Vedi, VII 1, 4 IliUebraoJl't ‘Vedische 

Mytbologie, 2 123 123 1 

6 'Vsjatareyi Sarohtfj, J£\\, C. 
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the word 'sabhS sad' which denotes a mem 
f tier of the assembly which met for justice as 
< well as for general discussion on public mat- 
ters The Assembly hall was also used for 
other purposes such as dicing 1 social inter- 
course and general conversation about mater- 
ial interests such as covs, &.C.* 

According to Messrs. Macdonell and 
Keith “it is reasonable to assume that the 
business of the council was general dehbera 
lion on polic> of all kinds, legislation so far 
/is the Vcdic Indian cared to legislate, and 
-judicial work*’* There is, owing to the 
nature of the texts, little or no evidence 
directly tearing on the programme of business 
m Vedic times, for which we have to fall 
back upon indirect evidence from which the 
above inference has been drawn Zimmer 
holds that it was a function of the assembly 
to elect the king 4 

Gcldner* opposes him on the ground 
that the passages cited do not expressly in 
dicate selection by the people (visah) but 
acceptance by them This point would be 
adverted to hereafter 

Their functions in the encs. 

Coming to the epic period 5 as reflected 
fn the-'RamSyana’ and the \MahJbh3rata ’ we 
find *sabh&* to be an assemblv of an y sort 
It may be the law-court, the royal court, the 
convivial assembly as also a political assemb- 
ly. 

The ’rabbi' as a judicial assembly appears 
for instance in this passage of the ’Mahi- 
bhSrata’ — “na si ‘sabh&’ yatra na santi 
vriddhS, na te vriddhl >e na vadanti 
dharmam**, l. e., ’‘that is no assembly 

1 The assembly hall was used for d cing when the 

sessioiri&r'jjudilL'ihjy «iwv jvw S.' Jotdr, 

3461 Alharva Veda, V, 3i, 6, XII, 3,4$ 

2 Rig Veda, Vi 28 6- VHI, 49 Atharva Veda, 
*\VII, 12, 2 addresses the assembly as *nanshtl , 1 e., 
''raernmenr Ibid, VII is 3» refers to serious 

speech in the sabbi For ser ous publ c business 
leavened w th amusement, cf Tacitus’ German a. 22. 

3 -vi; II, 431 

* 4 ‘AUmdisches Leben * 173 quoting 'Atharva 
Veda VI 87, 88 w th ‘R j Veda 173 and 
’Atbaiva Veda/ V, 19 1 , « ih Stharva Veda III 
4,6 Also Rig Veda X 124 8 and ‘Atharva Veda, 
1,9, IV, *2 

6 ’Vedtsche Stndien, ■», 203 ^ 

6 In tracing ihe history cf 'courcil in the ep c 
'“period, t have ma nly followed Prof Hopkins 

an dew the *J A O S./ XIII fpp 148162,} 

7 'Hahibb&rata, Udyogapam, cb 35, slk 5?- 
verse I 
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where there are no elder?, those are not 
elder* who do not declare the law” As a 
term for a convivial assemblj, it is found, to 
tike a single example in the title of the 
second book of the ‘Mahabharata’* and as 
such it is akin to ‘samsad ’ The compound 
word sabhS^sad’ ‘sitter at an assembly’ means 
in the epic a courtier of the king’s court,* 
and the ‘sabhastira’ signifies onlj one who 
is at the roj al court or a loner officer in the 
position of dice-master \ udhi*hthira during 
the period of his stay at VirSta’s court 
becomes 1 vab!i5st5ra* and is verj ignotni- 
ntously treated In the RSmayana, the 
‘sabhasndv* are mere courtiers 3 the import 
ant state duties re>tmg on the king and his 
ministers who take part in the king’s council 
The term ‘sabhS’ therefore in these com- 
pound* refers to the rojal court 

The RFLATION3 BETW EF\ MSG AND COUNCIL 
ARE NOT CONSTITUTION ALIA FIXED. 

The relations that obtained between the 
king and the council are an interesting study 
Different kings differently regard their coun- 
cil Sometimes the Kshatriya element is 
predominant, the majority of the council 
being recruited from the royal relations 
Bhlshma, Viduri and Drona are sages and 
ministers, but the two first are relatives of 
the king and the last a fighting BrShmana 
Kamka and J&bali are also seldom consulted, 
and the former is not necessarily a Brahmana. 
Yudhistliira has as little to do with minister- 
ial or llr&hmantc advice as his uncle Dlmta- 
rishtra When resolved to stake his kingdom 
at the gambling, he does not seek advice 
from anybody' Dhaumyais never employed 
as councillor though he is the chief priest, 
and never fills an officer’* place of any sort 
until he is left in charge of the_capital with 
Yuyutsu in the fifteenth book ( Asramavasika 
parva) of the ‘MahabhSrata* Duryodhana 
shows also similar waywardness and consults 
his advisers when it suits his whim or inter- 
ests He calls the priests to advise as to 
the b"st means of raising a required sum of 
money but not otherwise Resolving on war, 
kings and allies both of Kurus and P2ndus 
deliberate among themselves without consult 

t Cf *Rig \ eda, X 34 6 desenb ng a I ke scene 
of gambl ng 

2 ‘Sabtsparva, cb 7$ s!l 3 

3 'Ayodhj ilsnda cb IV s!L 24 (Gortesio’s 
edition) *• ch V, s)k 34 {Bombay ed ), 
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mg the priests though they are present at the portion of the Mah&l>h rita makes tutor aod 
meeting Duryodhana attends the meeting the ftimlj priest (who are often identical) the 
against bis will, and though the advice of the controllers of the king’s mind and council,* 
council is to avoid war, he remains as deter* and is important as all the other councillors 
mined as ever the decision of the council pro put together The king is enjoined to abide 
ducing no effect upon his mind by the judgment of the family priest, who is 

as much conversant with the principles of 
lit sove pikts of rue J/aiaM trat rue cr 4WJMV» polity (Darcda mi:) as with the sacred liters 
element of the council attain:, tufe, and vshobe position as such brings him 

predominance much worldly power * Everything of course 

The didactic parts of the Manlbnarattx, co u!d qo on smoothly if the priest would 
which are by several authorities looked upon a | ways be as self controlled and as indifferent 
as later than the main portion of the epic as to powcr as he is enjoined to be Hut in the 


contained in the preceding chapte-s inculcate 
the necessity of mutual support between the 
temporal power of the Kshalnjras and the 
spiritual power of the Br&hmanas for the vvel 
fare of the state 1 The king’s power is derived 
from wisdom of which the Brihmana i-> the 


world of actuals, there are deviations from the 
ideal giving rise to aberrations like the one 
depicted in this episode “There was once 
a king of the Magadhas, in the city of KSja« 
griha, who was wholly dependent on his 
ministers A minister of Ins called Mah&kar 


repository Henceforth the monarch’s depen- mn became the sole lord of the realm (ties 


dence upon the advice of the Brahmanas be 
comes higher and higher* The didactic 

I Cf 'Mann * IX.’Vj (S B F )— kshatriyas 
prosper not without Brihmvnas , Brahmanas prosper 
not without Kihatriyas , Bmhmvna* and Kshatnyis 
be ng closely un ted, prosper in this woild and in 
the nest 


vara) Inflated by his power, this man tried 
to usurp the throne, but failed solely be- 
cause of I ate-*’* Likewise, on the other hand, 

(father, mother Curu and all the pods! ct Rjmlyaoa 
lt,n* tjff and II nt, 4 Oorntito) j^janam 
manushim nhur devas tvam sammato mama, yasya 
a Prof Hopkins is of opin on that the de fiett on dbw n»ubas*hitam rntiam ahur arainusbaro Vide 
of the king commences from th s time as his reward J A O is , XIII, p 153 f n 

for ecalt ng the priest • For the priest d d not t The person usually went oned is the ‘puroW 

scruple to deify th- 1 *- u — . . • «-»* 

mi mam the clam 

MBh, XHI, 1 IS, 1 6, w J A. O S Xllj pp 15', 

153 The roam objecbve of tl is pnrtinn of the 
article m*y be rght but injusl ce has been done to 
the unfortunate priest by the m s nterpretation of this 
passage — lie interpret* ‘Adiparv a, ch 140, slk $4 
(Gurorapyvvaliptasya hAryy&Vjryyamajanatab, 

Utpathapraiipannasyanyayan bhavati sistnim) into 
‘The order given teen by a 1 nful pnest ** 


(guru) l ... 

renew We adviser, 1 
ed minister 

1 In this connesion f have to punt out that 
Prof Hopkins cues a passage (MBh, Ad pare# ch 
170 slk 73) In evidenca of the love of power of the 
priests, the interpretation of which ts not borne out 
by Nlltkaotha the commentator The passage is 
Lven a debauched king it he put a priest at the head 


, f L A J%£. f "MuiRb. TksSwSrsi ” -J garkSETte* ks . 1 


just the opposite, vu even if the preceptor - 
ignorant of what should be done and what left undone 
and vinous in 1 is ways he should be chast sed 
Lines (a-4) of p 1 S3 are based on this wrong 
nterpretat on 

’ The king becomes ‘divus ivnaVo jatiadevas 
avthlAjSm ^anidhipih (MBh Ml, stfl, J ttyl) 


therefore lei king, employ fam l> priests in every 
act, if they wish to obtain hvpp ness from it (see* 
f A O S, \tfl, p, «S7 I ness 3) Here debaucherl'% 
stands for kamvvritu which n cans, according to < 
>itakantha ‘krita dira’ 1 e ‘married 

not agree w th J rof Ifopl ns fjf A O Si 


all that he docs (111 4 ». *0 i, 4*23*4, »l *6* ,P° n . ""."l" 1 llor! '° 


elephant, 1 e n ‘obedient 1 or ‘governed ‘Vinaya come* 
from the root ni ‘to lead*, and it has, X tl» nV, »» 
connex on w th horse or elephant than the *0*“ 


The king as d vinily is often spoken of thus 
the king Ike » god (IV, 4 3i|\IV,6ja 4 ) For 

the idem fcal on of Uharma and k ng ct. ManuMl, . , — --1 - - 

18 and MBh. XII, *5, M Rod 1 ke charactensi ct of ‘education , w h ch comes from a root of like mcamnC 
a good W are even in i C4 13 ff he is indent f.ed , /j.? oco » ,e * d » |>»* *»>>*«««» do with either 

•*- ? - — ... of the «n maf* though horses 4c , arc spoken Of *’ / 

ltd by the nose and buffal es, eimels and Vat 3 * 
are a entail) led by the nose by a r ng inserted in* 0 
I&etr nostrils (see Brewers thcionary under ‘Aose> 

3 ‘\<i parva* ch sbi. »lks itffi J A 0 


w th the creator 1,4'V jo 1 He the 
moon 11 a rommon Comparison I’SK) 49 u , wb eh 
with the lndr* com) arisen may have given rise to 
the uH mate idei t ficM on of tl e k ng with all the 

... ^ js ,p \u 6S , 0 


Minu.Vll 8 4c 4 i^ff,(aU the gedsd 139 jojff Klil.p 160. 
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1 t . , „„ til- L inn's were council, the aioidancc of undesirable persons 

;ve should not suopose thit tl - " attltude and things m and near council, and the check 

in all cases '7“^ ^ oc T , mlllta ,.. lm . on councillors for divulgence pt secrets 

towards the Brahmanas Tl J d Besides the HaUbhirala there are des- 

patience d,d sornet, m es c™p up is of , h= cnnnctl in thn Artto «™, 

m passages like this *. / Smnto and f'urmas as also in seseral other 

L t !S^hey < woU%~e\epbJs t horses Sanskrit works nh.ch agree with one another 
and war cars , they are learned in detecting xn* coli.cil is sistsly deters 

the faults of food— but let not the ipriesu>j mined d\ considerations of secrecy and dls 
teachers be asked for advice when emergen- PvrcH ov business .the number according 
a i^p” 1 ro KAiniLV* \nd other writers 

* ctes arise SECRECY council .Among the considerations that determine 

Evidences ul perfect secrecj in council the number of the council, the maintenance 
first anoear in the epics.’ As a corollary to ofs'ecrecy, and speedy despatch of business 
this follow the restrictions on the number of are t h e most important Kautil>a quotes the 
m./ncillors the selection of a secret place for vieus D f several politicians on this point 
, , , j 0 this con The extreme view is held by Bh5radv3ja who 

1 ‘ V ^Tr r m rn Mou's Sanstm Texts/ part reduces the number of the council to the 
contests between the Brahmans -wd king alone, the reason being that councillors 
Kshatmas should be consulted It have their own councillors w ho in their turn 

SStL ^ve others for their 


(see” M ann VII , 4 1 ) ilu r aUo c,tes 

’■SJSiSTmH.I- on ,H, groulh 
of political power of the AJ? * e ’ 

Mil pp i6t, 162) appear tome to « “Ut« 0 “* 
sided and based on insufficient data Though the 
Brahmans appear to be responsible for theebange 
of the open council into a secret conclave,^ their 


oneself can never be fruitful Persons of 
mature wisdom should be on the council { rio 
opinion should be slighted The wise make 
use of the sensible utterances of even a boy.* 
Parasara regards this as not conducive 4o 
secrecy* Kautilja does not quote P&rSsara’s 


mfluenceshould not however be taken as the only op , mon oll t h e number of councillors but 
factor m the field The state » h n e nn c f «;. dl gnes us his own view which recommends 
"> h ’''V" cl of ?‘> h ll ”" : four councillors 

course this could have been secured by keeping {wantnnahy but not more as the general 

secret’ only those matters for which secret* ts ru j a He does not prohibit altogether con 

essential, without excluding from the «™ c, ‘ . su ltation With a single or two councillors, 

or even deliberation without their aid in ex- 
itate to Which openness is not detrimental. But the ceptional cases depending upon the time, 

course of evolution took a different direction bringing p j acc ant ] nature of the business on hand ^ 

political matters within the knowledge of the select 


few tn the confidence of the monarch. 

a Prof Hopkins sap, ‘Absolve secrecy m 
council ts a late practice’ 6 but as a rule ts strongly 
urged The lung should go to the house top or a 
hill top when he consults with his ministers Some 
forms of the rule specify *a secret chamber as the 
n’ace for council (J A O S , MU, p 151, fnj 

A few passages tn the epics bearing on secrecy are 
•MBh* II, ch 530 2nd verse , PlrnS Il.ch too 
lS 2nd verse, V, ch. 3S slk*. 13 i6*o,MI,ch 
So. slk. 24 and a few preced ng «lks., ch^3, silks. 49 S<> 
5 t The slokas in the ‘puranns* regarding place 
of counal etc, also bear on secrecy of council but 
they have been quo ed elsewhere in connexion 
with the aforesaid points 

There ts a passage in the ‘Mxtkandeya Vurana 
which as a general injunct on «houtd be p aced here 
atm* np*»bhyah samraksbvo vahirmantramairgamat, 
ch 27, slk. s, 2nd v cf ’Manu, \ It, 14S, ‘V a navajkj a 
1, 3t4 ’Kvnandaklya \. tiara 1 1 tj etc, and ‘Kalina 
Pvrara, ch 84 to*. 2nd v and 10S, 1st v , also 
‘Kaghutimsa’ XVII, jo. 


. ‘Arthasastra,* Bk 1 hnantrVdhilura, p 27 

2 Arthasastra/ bk l, ‘mantudhikata, p 27. 

3 Ibid , p 28. 

4 The reasons for which he recommends three 
or four ministers are that consultation with a single 
councillor leads to no definite conclusion on difficult 
problems Moreover, the councillor may act way 
wardty In consultation with two councillors, the 
king may be overpowered by their combination and 
ruined by thetr enmity, w th thtee or four councillors 
he does not meet with serious harm but arrives at 
satisfactory results If the rumberof councillors be 
larger, conclusions are armrd at with difficulty aDd 
secrecy ts d fficult to maintain See Ibid, p *8 
tls appears that there should rot be a stop after 
•gamyate in line 12, p. 28, ‘lb d ) 

5 1 audit K. Sylma Ss«trl appears to be wrong 
in the tnterpretat on of ‘yatha'insaribyan* in I ne 14, 
p 28. ‘AubasSMra/ loc cit, It sbculd be taken 
with *eto » a and wou'd mean in the context ‘dehbera 
t on to the best of his ( km* s ) alii ty without the aid 
of the coaociiWs ’ 
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WALT WHITMAN 


T HE feeling that arrests those who read 
for the first time Walt Whitman’s 
great book ‘Leaves of Grass’ is express 
sed in Whitman's own words : "Who 
touches this book touches a man” ; for it is 
really the ‘man,’ on intense, magnetic, cos- 
mopolitan personality that breathes 
through the pages of that wonderful book. 
Whitman did not write his poetry in 
verse His one great aim in life was to be 
absolutely democratic . To establish de- 
mocracy in art and letters, lie broke away 
from all contemporaneous art-conven- 
tions, literary forms and traditions, from 
stilted formal verse, from polished and 
ornate poetical language, from all tlipse 
delicate ineffable niceties which make up 
what we call literary style. 

To establish democracy in life, he ac- 
cepted a free, unconventional life, taking 
to the "open road” ns he says, carrring 
wherever he went Ills "old delicious bur- 
dens”— “men and women’’— of all colours 
and creeds, of all races and climes, without 
distinction. 

“Bert the profound lesion of reception 

nor preference nor denial. 
The black with bis woolly head, tht feton, the 

diseased, the illiterate person are not denied * 

In 18G2, he followed the army of the 
North in the American Civil War, simply to 
devote himself to the care of the Wounded, 
ns a volunteer nurse and since then he as- 
sociated himself with the. distressed, the 
fallen, the illiterate. Even "when lie became 
famous and was revered as a prophet 
nud a sage by thousands in America and in 
Europe, he aid not abandon his former 
ways of life, his active, tangible, full-heart- 
cd brotherhood and comradeship with all 
persons whomsoever lie catnc in contact 
with. This Comradeship with nil, was 
with him the essence of democracy m life. 
He could never for one moment think of 
himsilf as an isolated single individual. 
His own description of himself is, that he 
was "a cosmos who includes dh ersity and 
is nature.” Ilis poems nrc, therefore, the 
- of that ‘cosmos’, or rather tlic poems 
-“i acosmic personality. 

To establish democracy in religion, be 


rejected the old world conception of a far- 
on absolute God. Whitman’s god was de- 
mocratic. His God was a god growing 
with the world, a god in and of the total , 
world-process. His _ democratic habit of 
thinking enabled him to grasp the new 
theory of state and society, that state or 
society is not guided by a single person or 
any group bfpersons Society makes itself. 
It is guided by the ceaseless action and re- 
action of each and all. It lifts itself gra- 
dually to planes of higher realisation 
through its very imperfections, through 
endless resistances, co-operations, modifi- 
cations, adjustments. And it must never 
be missed sight of that this very process is 
a world-process. Through these very pro- 
cesses, animal and plant society work 
their way from form to form and stage to 
stage, as biological sciences point out. Tlus 
‘mass-dialectic’, so to speak, js ever at 
work. Therefore, there is noplace for an 
eternally perfeetGod, when we are perfectly 
certain that society and state arc working 
out their own destiny. God ia in and of 
the total world-process 

In the ‘Song of Myself he says: 

"And nothing, not God, is greater to one than 
, one's »etfn " 


‘Tor I who ora carious about each, am not curious 
about God 

I hear and behold God in every object, 

yet understand God not in the least. 
Nor do I understand who there cm he ' 

more wonderful than myself" 

In another poem he writes 
“All great Uea», the race's aspirations. 

All heroisms, deed* of rapt enthusiasts, 

Be ye my Gods." 

In a third poem which is also character- 
istic of lus faith, he says 


u -Me, man oi slack taith so lone, 

Standing aloof, denying portion* »olong, 

Only aware to-dav ol compact Rll-d/flWrJ Troth. 
Diicorerln- to-day there is no lie or form cfl.e, 
kndcao be none, but groeys #5 inevitable upo« 
itself ns the truth does upon itsejf, 

' Or as °ny law of the Earth or natural production 

of tht Earth does " * 


These fetv bits of quotations ' will show, 
that ia Walt* Whitman's religious belief* 
God had no separate existence from the 
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world, from the arena of human history 
where the mass life of humanity is struggl- 
ing with imperfections and moving ..on 
towards a great end. 

It is now quite clear that the type of 
art which such a thoroughly democratic 
tendency of mind as Whitman’s will create 
must be something entirely different from 
all previous types of art. Of course, in view 
of Whitman’s far greater claim to seership, 
the claim of his style to artistic beauty 
mightappear not worth contending for. Did 
not Whitman himself strongly repudiate all 
existing canons of art and aesthetics and 
take pride and delight in calling himself 
and liis work 'coarse* and ‘vulgar and 
‘savage’? He says, in a hundred places, he 
is , hature , 'ana’ tie «r euarse* <or mnAnv nr. 
*But inasmuch as we cannot separate the 
setting of Whitman’s songs from his perso- 
nality, the former being an integral part of 
the latter, we cannot but consider the 
Claim of his style to artistic beauty. 
Rousseau and Wordsworth wanted to go 
back to* Nature and to be nature in a 
similar manner. But all the same, their 
works stand to-day as works of art.' 
Whitman’s work, if it lives, must also live 
as a work of art and nothing else. For, in- 
deed, a work of art is much greater and fuller 
than nature. The French novelist Emile Zola 
has finely said, "Art is a bit of Nature seen 
through the medium of a temperament.” 
This temperament, or more accurately and 
scientifically speaking, personality, makes 
art different from mere record and makes it 
more expressive of life than the real per- 
ceptiblc tacts of life can ever be. Through 
a true work of art we enter into the soul 
of a personality, and through the many, 

' facets of that personality, we behold the 
manifold reflections of life. In order to 
/'have an idea of the type of any art, there- 
1 fore, we have to have an idea of the nature 
of the personality, which lies at the core 
of that art and which fashions thht art. 

Now, Whitman's personality, as mani- 
fested in Ins poems, is essentially demo- 
cratic, and hence more complex and rich 
and broad than the personalities of artists 
in general. More or less all artists depicted 
the moods and emotions of the human 
mind solely in the complex of relations 
of individual to individual. Whitman 
depicts them hi the greater and broader 
complex of relations of individual to 
en-masse. Jnst as Ixforc Words worth ' 
there had been poct3 of nature, who had 


dealt with this or that beautiful aspect of 
nature bat had not been able to fnrmsh us, 
as Wordsworth did, with a generalised 
emotion of A r atore, with that type of 
emotion which ‘sees into the life of things,’ 
similarly before Whitman there had been 
poets of humanity, who had sung of love, 
of the various moods and passions of the 
human soul, but had not been able to give 
us, as Whitman did, a generalised emotion 
of humamtr, an emotion which perceives 
the individual in universal humanity and 
universal humanity in the individual. In 
the very first poem of ‘Leaves of Grass,* 
has been sounded this keynotp of Whit- 
man’s poems in general : 

'•One's self l sing, a simple separate person, 

2 '<t crStee t&e rr<7fi2 

En-Masse. , 

Individual, to Whitman, is the very in- , 
carnation of the uemocratic. His own 
personality and his conception of personali- 
ty, was, therefore, a social democratic 
world gathered into a new focus, in- 
dividuated in a new person. Nay, it was 
not simply a social democratic world, it 
included animal and plant world as well. 
It inclnded all life. Individual must suck 
the breasts of the universal ethos, of the 
universal life, as the following lines taken 
from one of his exquisite poems bear out 
"There was a child went forth every day, 

And the first object he looked upon, that object 

he became, 

And that object became part of him for the day 

or a certain part of the day. 
Or for many years or stretching cycles of years ” 
This child who went forth every day and 
"who now goes and will always go forth 
every day" is no other than the child* 
incarnate of Humanity. He is all, and all is - 
in him. 

There is in the background of all Whit- 
man’s writings this democratic conscious- 
ness, this consciousness of the all. In no 
other modem poet is this consciousness so 
acute and so intense as in Walt Whitman. 

I cannot, therefore, understand why 
Whitman’s style lias been disparaged ! by 
many people ns rugged and coarse and 
unmusical. Does the sea sing in melodies ? 
Do the leaves of the forest trees rustle to 
measure and rhyme ? If these vast and 
apparently inharmonious sounds of life have 
in them the very heart of music, as indeed 
they have, then, ‘Leaves of Grass’ are surely 
musical. That Whitman is‘ coarse, I have 
said already, that he himself proclaims 
frankly and unabashedly in a hundred tind 
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one passages Earth and Nature are ; — -- - 
coarse. Coarse are the majority of men' in^tlie mabinj 
and women As a democratic poet, he ” ' l “ 
accepts that coarseness and transmutes it 
into spirituality : 

"The pleasures of heaven are with me 

and the pains of hell 
The first 1 graft and increase upon myself, 

the tatter I translate into an... — a — - 
"Through me forbidden voices. 

Voices of sexes and lasts, voices veil'd, and 1 remove 
the veil, 

Voices indecent by m: clarified and trausfignr d " 

As lie shares fully all life, 'there is not 
the slightest effort on bis part to hide 
and dissemble or suppress evil in any form 
He boldly declares that we have to accept 
evil and sin as part of life since these are in 
human nature In a remarkable poem, 

"You felons on trial _ in. courts” lie makes 
this startling confession:— 


also. Fqr to the latter, evil is really good 
t the making. ' . 

Whitman writes to this effect in another 
pithy poem which I quote below: 

"Roaming In th-u*ht over the universe, I saw the little 
that is good steadily hastening towards immortality, 
And the vast all that is call’d Enl 
I saw hastening to merge itself and become lost fl 


Edward Carpenter, the famous author 
of "Towards Democracy”, has classed 
Walt Whitman as one of the "Eternal 
Peaks” and has compared him with the 
Christs of the world, claiming divinity for. 
him But such comparisons are 'useless, 
when we find that Whitman claims divi- 
nity for all men and women alike, whether 
great or small, saintly or sinful. Here 
again, just as Wordsworth sees in Nature 
into the life of tilings and rises to a "sense 
of something far more deeplj’ interfused,” 
Whitman also ith his searching and pene- 
tratne vision secs into the absolute life of 
humanity and «ays exultantly "Jo You 
and to every man and woman he meets : 

"Whoevtr you are, 1 fear you nrc walking the walk* 
of dream*, 

I fear these supposed realities arc to melt from 

under your feet and bands, 
Even no x your features, joys, speech, house, trade. 

manners, troubles, follies, costume, crimes, 

dissipate away from you, 
Your troe soul and body appear before me ” 

* • • 

“I will leave all and come and make the bymns of 


chain'd and bandcufl'd with , 

Who am I too that I am not on trial or in pnsoo » 

Me ruthless and devilish a* any. that my wrists are 

not chain'd with iron . or my ankles with iron ? 

"Inside these breast bones I he smntch d and choked, 

Beneath this face that appears so impassive, be i * 

tides continually run. 

Lusts and wickednesses are acceptable to me, 

I walk with delinquents with passionate love, 

Ketl I ofthem-r Mo,* to 

And henceforth I will not deny them— for how can 

I deny my sen • 

A superficial construction of the lines 
quoted nbo\c, might bring one to the 
conclusion that Whitman did not urge ns 
at nil to strive to contend with evil tn order 
to make the good in us come out 
triumphant. But all that he meant in 
these lines, is that there is no good m hid- 
ing the evil that is in you and in me, 
or foolishlv deluding ourselves into the 
behel that' by suppression c\il can be 
eradicated. We have to accept evil, when 
we have to accept humanity. It is by 

love of humanity alone that we can - . - . 

‘transmute* evil into good, by acceptance posits that the individual soul knows it- 
of it and not denial of it, by altruism and self as limited and partial only because it t 
is enveloped by ‘raayn,’ by what Whitman 


None ha* understood you, but I understand you. 
Noue has done justice to you, you have not done 

justice to yoursell. 

None but bas found yon imperfect, f only find 

no imperfection in you, 

None but would subordinate you. 1 only am he 

who will neier consent to subordinate you, 
I only am he who places over you no master, owner, 
better. Cod, beyOnd what wails lntrloswAlIv 
to yourself" 

Does not nil this npproach the Indian 
‘Advaita-^ada,’ the concept of the soul ns 
one and Absolute ? The ‘Advnita' doctrine 


ofitnndnot denial of it, by s 
not egotistic aloofness. Whitman s atti- 
tude towards evil is the same as that of 
Dostoyeflskv. the great Russian novelist, 
who has painted types of criminality and 
evil more than any other writer of fiction. 

It is strange and fanny to think that to 
ignorance, to childhood, for instance, 
nothing is evil and to comprehending con- 
sciousness, to ripe wisdom, nothing is evil 


terms here, ‘supposed realities/ As soon 
as the shroud ot ‘maya’ is taken off, the 
soul is discovered bare and absolute, per- 
fect and divine. Sin.Consciousncss K re- 
cording to Advaita philosophy, a ‘maya, 
a ‘supposed reality.' For, ‘All is truth, 

■ ‘‘Sarvam Khnlvidam Brahma” ; and Whit- 
man says, "There is no flaw or vacuum ux 
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the amount of the truth-bat that all is 
truth without exception 
.How \\ Hitman rose to such a great and 
outsoanng conception when l nnu to be 
distinctly Indian although original b«yond 
doubt is a wonder and a mjstery to 
me Through Emerson perhaps who was 
a great fnthd and an ardent admirer of 
Walt Whitman he might hare an op- 
portnmty of getting some knowledge 
ol Indian philosophy and thought He 
uses the term maja in more than one 
poem and Ins great poem Passage to 
India e\ inces most unmistakably his deep 
reverence for the great past of Indian 
History But it must not be thought that 
he owes at all to Indian philosophy or 
nntm"S his supreme vision of humanity 
as a whole the vision of humanity as a 
mass working out its own destiny which 
vision is nowhere to he found ■» Indian 
writings whether past or present The 
two counter streams of the mass Ide and 
the individual life blend an 1 meet in bim 
wonderfully The one is m tile other In 
Jmdunl lift sbnvcls and shnnks when 
disjoined from the larger life of humanity 
in winch it attains and can only attain its 
fullness The mass life of democracy uo 
less it creates large individuals is destined 
to be ruined and futile W hitman s 
idctl of state is wliat was enunciated by 
Plito long ago nnmstitution forcducat 
mg its citizens in all the uctu*s Qa s- 
tious of statesmansh p are therefore 
ultimately moral nueshons In every 
political enactment the ultenorcnd should 
be the ev olution of the qualities ol person 
ahty No state ever legislated well if it 
weakened the mdiviluahtv —How 
strongly he feels the truth of it w ill be 
nmplv borne out by the follow ing quota 
tiou — 


1 bear it was charged «e *b»t 

1 *on"bt lode* toy nst tnt oni 
Bat really 1 nta nt tber for on aga a*t 

nst tot oo* 

(What indee 1 hare I o common « lb the u » 

Or »b*t w th tbedeurnc no of them’) 
Only t Tttl estabt *h in the Wann-ibatta 

and la every city of these state* stand 

and tea board 

And la lb* field* an 1 wool* and above every 

keel 1 tile or large that dent* the water 
W bout cd G*e* or rule* o trustees or aay 

argument 

The nil tot on of the d *r lire o'" comrade* " 

Unless this central idea of democracr 
evolving h ehcr individuals nnl indi 
viduals realising thvra«chea m demo- 
41 -0 


cracy running through all Whitman's 
poems is fully grasped much of h s work 
must appear nothing else than a jumble 
of paradoxes ami contradictions ana over 
weening egotism But when this ideais 
grasped we shall see that he has revaluat 
ed all values The value of Morality ns 
we have already seen does no longer he 
with him m drawing a sharp line ofdistinc 
tion bttw ecn good and evil and on its 
practical side in making man his brother a 
keeper Moril ty reveals the brotherhood 
in man and merges ev il in the ev crlastmg 
gool Ml have had quotations of this 
new valuation of morality already The 
value of philosophy is not in devising but 
ir discovering What will it discover ? 
In the poem entitled The Base of all Meta 
physics Whitman say s that underneath 
all philosophies he clearly secs — 

The dear lore of man for his comrade the attraction 
of freed to fnend 

of the well marr ed b »band and w fe of cb Idren and 
parent* 

ofc ty fore ty and land for land — TniTisTOsar 
THE ETERSAL VERITIES OF LIFE 

The value of art also is not m mere 
artifice Vrt must be the expression or 
rather the exploration oflife For life is 
yerj great and manifold In the famous 
poem' By Blue Ontario s Shore Whitman 
thus defines the mission of the poet — 

the immortal poet* of A* a and Europe hare done 
tbe r work and pa** d to other tpberes 
A work, reraa ns tbe wo fit of surpass oe all they 
bare done 


Tbe poet s tbe equable man 

fie bestows on every object or qjal ty its ftpropor 
t on ne ther more nor less 
He s tbe arb ter of tbe d rcr»e he is tbe key 

In pea e out of him speaks the »p nt of peace large 
neb thr ftj 

bu J n~ populous towns eneoura" ug agr culture 
a t» comm rce I ght ng the »tu Jy of mao 
tbe soot health Immortal ty Government 
Icvrarhe * the best bicker of war he fetches art Uery 
a* good n* tbe eng eers he can make every 
wordbe *peak* draw blood 

A* be »ees the farthest, be ha* the most faltb 
His tboucht* are tbe hyrao * of tbe pro *e ofth a**, 
fa tbe <. spate on God and Here ty he tsleat 
He *ee* etern ty lew 1 te a p ay w tb a prologue 

and a denouement. 

He fee* £ era ty ia teen and women he does cot see 
men and worn slid earn* or dot*. 

For tV Great Tdei 

That O ray brethren tb* * th raw on of poet*." 

Ln«tlv m the task of revaluation 
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all values the value of religion is not in 
•building up creeds but in the actual finding 
of Go 1 All experiences of life roust dc 
spiritual Take for instance the following 

lines — « 

I „ II m*l« lh poem* of *&| pom 

And IwUn ake the pacms of my body ty 

Whitman has an amasmijly 
doctrine to teach ot the ilmmtv the 

material the dn inity of the body 

Objects gross and the uns cn soul are 

°°ButhoT’ In anstaer to tins question 
he says 

No reason og no proof basejtablshcd t 
Unden able growth has establ sh o t 

The body has ever been considered as a 
temporary tenement of the sou1 .,“? t _ has 
thing different from the spirit Matter ha 
ever been thought as something apart 
from the spirit Whitman alone hftsitto 
unity with soul He alone declarcstha 
too is divine that it too is immortal 

This strong belief in immortality of the 
body and of all material things ^'' ch ouc f 

Death as the continuation of Itfe the pur 

l SS& 

"iT. »"l »*>' 

Sands at Seventy lie writes again 

K&MZ.' s V«‘* Jfi, „„ „ 

nnd space ample the fields of Nature 
r scs for morn o„s 

* •»* nnd noons coat nual 

T would offer to those who question 
either \Ch,ta"a .* a 
1 st mst the lines quoted above so irni oi 

e,Vd““rf p'etanS , He .s unjoubtedly a 
great poet h poet who can easilx rank on 
the same level with Dante Wordsworth 
Drowning and W tlliata Blake He is more 


than a poet He is a prophet and a seer 
His simplicity is like that of the Hebrew 
Psalmists and the ancient Vedic bards his 
utterances as pregnant of wisdom ana as 
deep But his tenderness Ins optimism 
and his w ide tolerance are far far greater and 
almost incomparable One exquisite poem 
whose equal one will hardly find m the 
whole range of literature I cannot help 
quoting to tht full below 
Tears 

Tears 1 tears! tears 

In the n "ht tn sol tnde tears , . 

Oo the v.% te shore dr pp ng dr pp ng >ccV ^“^ oJ> 

Tear* not a star sh n ng all dark and desolate 
Mo st tears from the ejes of a muffled head 
O who s that ghost ? that form n the dark wtb^ ^ 

What shapeless Inn p s that bent crouch d^tlwt^ ? 
Stream ng tears sobb ng tear* throes choked w tb 


O storm'emhod ed r s ng careering with sw ft step* 

O * ll'lffiSSi Here* » «■ 

O *h*d* 

Bet .1 e Sh. M,™ «J . 

Of tears 1 tears' tears 

If the above lines are not an example cl 
exquisitely rhythmic prose most lyrical 
and tuneful lilo not know where else m 
literature wc shall find a better instance Ot 
rhythmic prose except perhaps in some ot 
the beautiful pieces of the Gitanjab which 
far surpasses Whitman s Denies i of brass in 
point of artistic form and finish and grace 
of style and language But wc must 
remember at the same time that this new 
form of rh\ tbmic prose was first introduced 
by "W alt W 1 itmnn in literature and has 
been improved upon by subsequent writers 
Ike Edward Carpenter Ezra Found and \ 
others among moderns and lias been 
brought to perfection almost by Rnbindr-W 
oath Tagore I robably this is the best 


The snn now low m the west 


andalsofordepictmgi lvid elemental cosom 
and musical w ord pictures W alt \\ hitman s 
place in literature is and will be far greater 
as a seer and a prophet than as a literary 
artist But at the same time ns the 
creator of a new form of art which 
such wonderful possibilities lie cuist 
accorded a \ery high place among tnc 
eternally shining luminaries or literature 
AjlT IvCSlAK C UAKU.VYFKTV 
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THE NEMESIS OF DISTRUST 


E LEVEN years ago Mr Gokhalc from 
his place in the Legislate e Council 
pointed out that the British Indian 
array is a small inexpanswe but very ex 
pensne body of professional soldiers 
while the Continental States and even 
Japan ha\e nations m arras behind 
them and that in mere numbers we should 
ro\c hopelessly in f enor to them in the 
our of need Th" experts who accora 
pamed the Russian and Japanese armies 
ra the late war, lia\c declared that the 
Indian arm) will be found too small if a 
great emergency really arises Even 
where else m thcci\ llised w orld the stand 
rag army is supported by a splendid sys 
tern of reserves and the nation is behind 
them all No pouring out of money like 
water on mcrestaneftojg battalions can ever 
gi\ e India the mihtarj strength and pn. 
parcdness which other civilised countries 
possess while the whole population is dts 
armed and the process of de martiahsation 
continues apace The policy of placing the 
mam reliance for purposes of defence on a 
standing army has now been discarded 
e\ era w here cl«c and at the present moment 
India is about the only country in the 
c»vih«cd w orld where the people arc debar 
red from the pm deges of citucn soldier 
sin p \Iy Lord 1 respectfully submit 

that it is a cruel w rong to a w hole people 
to exclude them from all honourable par 
ticipation in the defence of their hearths and 
f homes to keep them permanently disarm 
s cd and to subject them to a process of 
dcmartnhsation such as has never before 
been witnessed in the history of the 
W orld 

Then after making no appeal to Goi 
eminent to inaugurate a policy of greater 
trust, in the wise anl noble words 
\ftcrnllit is only co ifijenee that will 
beget eonflcnce and a courageous reliance 
on the people s lo\ alt) will atone strand 
ate that loyalty —he uttered the follow 
mg prophecy « 

Time anl events wilt n xe*s Inft a 
drmize and true statesmanship h« in nn 
intelligent anticipation of that change 


In reply to this appeal H E the Com 
mandcr m chief Lord Kitchener taunted 
Mr Gokliale by saying that if the nation 
were armed it w ould be rather dangerous 
for certain umaartial classes of the com 
mumty lht sneer was evidently meant 
fortlie educated community especially the 
castes and races officially catalogued ns 
non martial w hich include Poona Brah 
mans and Bengali Balms 

To this official display of sweet reason 
ablencss Mr Gokliale gave no answer 
then but left Time to justify him And 
Time has justified him with startling rapi 
dity In less than ten years from the day 
when Gokliale s words were spol en that 
very Lord Kitchener was compelled to 
raise an army of millions from the most 
unmartial classes in England —the flat 
soled thin chested city bred lads of Man 
Chester London and other dense comrncr 
cial centres who had been persistently 
sneered at by Rudyard Kiplm" in Ins 
soldier tales Vndyet xvc have the admir 
ing testimonv of Marshall Trench and 
even of His Mnjcsty George I that these 
Kichencr s men lia\c so fought ns to be 
notunworthy to stand in hue with the 
aetcran professionals of the British army 
And what has been the case in India’ 
Our Secretaries of State and India Councils 
ha\c refused to think imperially or show 
stntcsmanly foresight by organising the 
ddlnee of India on a national ba«is Thc\ 
lme refused to modernise their milit try 
policy in India and fondly hoped that the 
system of the tncdrcrnl dynasts would 
«ar\ c them best for ever The hour of need 
came sooner than they had dn. amt of and 
* faun i Inch i unprepared \\ ith one fifth of 
the entire human race at their disposal 
their pohci of distrust has Ian led them m 
sore anxieties about manpower «u/Fcicnt 
to copv with three States of Eu opt * \nd 
then after the war has listed three yean 
the les ons of history hire at Jastdawned 
upon our » nipt nil sts Gokhalt ft appeal 
Ins been heard and a new imhtan policy 
begun but J>- gun gra J„mgJr an 1 in t w ty 
not likely to reflect on India th fullest 
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possible glory and secure to the empire the 
fullest benefit of which this great de 
pendency is capable 

The greatest vv riter on the art of war 
Clauscwitz has truly remarked ‘War is 
a contest between the sp nts of t\\ o 
nations The real military assets of a 
State are the health intellect and heart of 
its citizens In proportion as the people 
have been kept ignorant unorganised 
physically undevelop“d demartialised and 
untrained in honourable exertion and 
sacrifice in defence of hearths nnd homes 
m that proportion must the State be \\ eah 
in battle in spite of its having three 
hundred millions under one imperial 
sceptre now 

Nature makes nothing by a leap 
Statesmen can reap only what their 
predecessors have sown When m 
August 1914 this world war burst upon 
the empire the amount andv alue of India s 
possible contribution to imperial defence 
were predetermined by the policy followed 
by Government in the decade before 
Two lakhs of sepoys were no doubt 
promptly transported to help extend to 
the North Sea the thin khaki line tipped 
with steel in the w estern Tront But men 
who liadnever seen shell fire even mdreams 
illiterate men to w hom the ach eve nents 
of modem science are as witchcraft could 
oppose to the enemy only stout hearts 
nnd strong muscles (none stouter and 
stronger^ anyw here else in the w orl 1) — 
but not the resourcefulness the skilful 
handling of scientific machines of dcstrnc 
tion and the intelligent grasp of the ever 
vary mg needs of modern w att arc without 
depending upon officers at every step — 
which are imperatively demanded in n 
struggle with the most scientific and best 
organised military nation in the world 
The sepoy army had to be withdrawn 
from Flanders 

And the intellectual classes and families 
of India? IIow did the war find them 
ready phj siealh nnd hi training td 
undertake the duties of citizen-defenders 
of the empire’ The answer to -the 
question w ill be best found by considering 
■what has been done for this purpose in 
England ami comparing it w ith the state 
of things m India 

Iu Lnghnl for more than a dCeade 
P' v ’f mfict (.\ersutc an armed challenge 
by Germany to V tiglnntl s colonial empire 
uegan to loom ahead as one of the certain 


ties of the future politicians and thinkers 
had been busy preparing the nation for the 
coming struggl 1 h“ warworn Belisa 
nas Lord Roberts after sixty years of 
service under strange suns denied himself 
his well-earned rest at home and stumped 
the country trying to rouse the nation into 
accepting conscription But when the sea 
girt isle confident of its invincible navy 
declined to sacrifice its manufacturing mono- 
poly of the world s markets by undertaking 
the burden of universal military training 
the better mind of the nation set about 
doing by voluntary agency what the poll 
tical leaders were not prepared to compel 
by an act of state (i) Rifle clubs were 
established all over England to teach 
thousands of civilians how to handle guns 
and liow to aim Correctly The Spectator 
new spaper the organ of the cultured class- 
es organised a volunteer company to ex 
penment in how many months a body of 
men withdraw n from peaceful av ocations 
can be made fit for the firing line (») 
Associations were formed nil over England 
to organise nders who would carry des 
patches across country in the event of the 
railway nnd telegraph lines being inter 
rooted or seized by invaders and a rehear 
sal of such despatch riding from Yorkshire 
to Middlesex was held and the result (very 
satisfactory in point of speed) was publish 
ed m the Spectator (m) Boy scouts were 
organised m thousands to serve as the 
seed crop of the nrmy (iv ) At the same 
time the volunteer force and militia (Tern 
tonals) were reorganised and received a 
tremendous increase m number and effi 
ciency It need hardly be told here that 
athletics are compulsory in schools and 
colleges m England and most professional 
nltn there keep up athletic habits (Cspc i 
cuill> riding) till late m life Life in the 
camp is no unexpected or disagreeable J 
change to such men As soon as the 
war broke out the Universities Inns 
ot Court (and e\ cn many Public Schools) 
sent three fourths of their students and 
most of their younger teach ers to 
the army as voluntary recruits (v) 
At Oxford and Cambridge O T C'* 
(Officers Training Corps) were estnbl shea 
at which such students and professors as 
coutl not join were trained in arms to be I 
called in du» time to fill the gap in the ranks 
of ofheers of the fighting army (vi) Acade- 
mic dons too old to go out on campaigns 
wont through the rigours of drill and the 
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musketry practice in onlcr to qualify them- 
selves for home defence or garrison duty in 
the hour of need. Professors Gilbert 
Murray and Walter Raleigh* Oman and 
Rose, in short all names venerated in the 
learned world, were seen shooldcnag 
muskets and doing the "goose step”, ( or 
the English equivalent of it ). It was as if 
modern England had revived the ideal ol 
Periclcan Athens 

In India, no definite policy has been 
followed in improving the physique of the 
civil population,— which is the natural 
reserve for the expansion of the array. 
Except in a few ( not all > Government 
schools, no playground has been provided 
for the boys and no dnll-and-gymnastics 
master employed. None of our rulers has 
considered it his business to organise and 
set in operation a plan for the universal 
physical training of the youths of the 
country. And tlic result is that today 
there are millions of our lads who cannot 
run half a mile or throw a cricket ball 
beyond 50 yards. A reference to a Report 
on Public Instruction in Bengal about 
1890-1 shows that when the D. P. I. 
proposed to introduce drill into Govern- 
ment schools for improving the health of 
the boys, "the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir 
Charles Elliot, demurred to the proposal .” 
Since then drill of a kind has been sanction- 
ed. But a Modem Review Lathi Company, 
formal in imitation of the Spectator 
Volunteer Company, would certainly be 
interned, possibly in solitary cells. Since 
Gokhale spoke, the dcmartialisatiou — you 
may call it emasculation— of the ' Indian 
people has advanced apace, aud now, in 
the Empire’s hour of need, the only 
response that India can possibly make to 
,L,citv\ CVnAtmtord’s tvppeal for an India 
► Defence Army, is such ns to make her a 
s, laughing-stock to self-governing parts of 
the Empire, where the nation's martial 
capacity had been wisely cultivated to the 
utmost in the past. 

In such self-governing countries there 
arc always Militia and a Volunteer Corps. 
In the hour of need, _ these supply the 
ready and almost finished materials for 
the army, which can thus be expanded 
almost indefinitely at a moment’s notice. 
The Volunteers "are encouraged to make 
themselves "efficients’' and "extra-effi- 
cients”; and these m-n form rcadv- 
made soldiers of the regular army. The 
Boy Scouts who have come of age are 


half-soldiers already, and 'require only a 
little more training. In India every Native 
who entere the new Defence of India 
Force must necessarily be a raw recruit, 
and must go through along and" painful 
drill, before his services can be used. 

And there is, m addition, a shortage of 
officers who understand our ways and our 
language If Indians* had been allowed 
to volunteer in the past, such men would, 
from the nature of the case, have been 
educated men, and from their social posi- 
tion and educational qualifications would 
have formed the natural officers of the 
India Defence Force. Ever since the out- 
break of the war, educated Indians have, 
been begging to be allowed to join the 
O. T. C. and the Indian Army Reserve of 
Officers, in order to fit them for service in 
the day of need, but they have been refused. 
And now, there is not a single Indian com- 
petent to act immediately as a commis- 
sioned officer, even if Government were 
pleased to declare that the commissioned 
ranks of the Indian Army would from to- 
morrow cease to be a white monopoly. , t -. 

It should never be forgotten that when 
men are called upon to enlist, not for the 
purpose of satisfying the cravings of 
hanger, but in a noble spirit of defending 
hearth and home, the conditions of service 
should “be such as not to gall their self- 
respect. Educated and well-to-do men in 
India will enlist in thousands only on the 
same conditions as in England, namely, if 
they have officers of their own race and 
are allowed to be officers themselves. 

In addition, England is allowing 
separation allowances for dependents to 
every member of Kitchener’s Amiv. Will 
the same thing be done in India? Oris 
a different principle to be followed here 
and the voluntary recruits of the Defence of 
India Force are to be treated like the 
regular army of professional soldiers? 
No politician can ignore the fact that large 
numbers of men cannot be expected to 
continue long at any work unless they 
get living wages. ^English statesmen 
recognised this fundamental truth during 
the last Transvaal War, when they re- 
cruited Canadians and Australians at 5 
shillings a day, while British Tommies, 

* The only pare bor-i Indian* wbo bare been 
•Uon-cd. « * Ur oar, to Til loteer ia the p&it. are 
Pars:* and Satire Chmtiaa*. — ineo nbo hate the 
!e«t likelihood of fraternising with tbs Indian 
populace. j. »«* 
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fighting shonlsjer to shoulder with them, 
were paid the regulation shilling and txv o 
pende a day As a temporary measure 
it was necessary Liung wages nre 
Similarly necessary for India s educated 
recruits 

But not for \ olunteers These should 
sacrifice a part of tlieir time in receiving 
training and receive no salary at all for 
absence from their office or business dnnng 
training Lord Chelmsford is ommouslj 
silent about allowing Indians in general to 
serve as \ olunteers and also about form 
mg a Camberwell or Sandhurst for In 
dians 


It cannot be contended that the need for 
.marshalling the empire s total man-power 
could not be foreseen France bad foreseen 
it and silently raised her Lc Force Noir in 
North Africa, and on English military 
critic had described it m the Nineteenth 
Ccntnry six years ago With a dark popu 
lation infinitely more numerous, intelligent 
and educated in modern know ledge than 
Turcos and Zouaves, at her disposal* Eng 
land has been content to let matters dnlt 
And now, as late as 7th February, 1917, 
she makes a halfhearted and enigmatically 
obscure call to our patriotism Let us 
wait for the response 


A BOOK-STXJDY 


,/ JAPANESE Expansion and American 
* -I Policies by James Troncis Abbott, 
v Ph D (George Washington Umver 
sity, St Louis ), published by the Macmill 
an Compaq, 1916 

In this volume, Dr Abbott, after giving 
a short history of the rise of Japan as a 
world power, and of her past relations 
with the United States of America, discusses 
the chances of war between the United 
States nnd Japan He gives some practical 
suggestions concerning what would consti 
tute a sound pol cy for the United States 
to adopt towards Japan In this discus 
siou Dr Abbott expresses views which 
are directly related to Chinese questions of 
vital importance 

The author successfully proves that 
war with America would be national 
suicide for Japan ” It would not only 
bring her ruin from the commercial joint 
of view, but Japan could not expect from 
nny of the Luropeau nations support in 
carrying on a war against the United 
States 

* Now tc, anyone who evamlnts tlie facts the most 
striking rharactens tm of the tv Jute people tbit inhabit 
the lands bordering the pne fie is the t instinct of 
i'iobI solidarity against the Oriental l should not 
call It turn ty, for it Is ns n. rule impersonal At 
bottom the diRi uUy is art economic one and for 
that reason ,o fundamental that it trnnscciujs tbe 
art Goal dec won of nationalism 

When Japan fought JfQsjia, Cere any sod France 
did not view the Situation with equait mity Although 


they did not interfere partly because of the Aflftlo- 
Japanese alliance nnd partly because the battlefield 
was many thousand milts away Like China Japan 
has profited by the mutual jealousies of the powers 
and the reluctance of any of them to offer a lead to 
nny other 

* But should Japan declare war against the United 
States particularly on the plan so often discussed in 
this country, the situation from the Baropean 
standpoint would be very much grater Were the 
antagonist any other than an oriental one, we may 
well believe that a pood many European nations 
would view the thorough trouncing of the United 
States with complacency Out the defeat of any 
leading’ Occidental ( oerer by Japan won) I be n 
calamity Irora the standpoint of any nation »o Europe 
England would wlthoot do Ibt be given the immediate 
alternative of renouncing the Japanese alliance or ©f 
los ng Canada aod Australia from the Empire/ At nny 
rate it is inconceivable that 1 nglaml should be 
anything but neutral in a matter in which her own, 
«lf interest would be so much concerned Bat with! 
England neutral that is, with Japan deprived of the! 
backing of the Lngljsh alliance both Russia and’ 
Germany would appear on the scene of continental 
Asia the one with keen tecaUertinns Arthur 
nnd Dalny and the other w ith eijoally keen remem 
krance of Iviao-Cbau and both ready- to scire the 
long deferred chance to secure themselves In Chw>“ 
by evicting the Japanese 

'Japan would find herself isolated beggared *ud 
with nil the del cate structure of Jier new and hardly 
woo economic development crumbling to ruia* about 
bet In the midst of a world of enetnlrs she would 
ngbt on no doubt, indefinitely Tot there are ®°j 
braver lollc on earth no more steadfast and loyal to) 
their own, than theffty million stouthearted people 
•Who fin the islands of the Japanese Empire Hat U rt 


very reasonable that she should d 1 beMtrly bHnfir 
; — — on oil this, in the brief that she would profit 

equait mity although thcrtl v ) Fp. 211-211.' 
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The author thinks it very probable that, 
after this war is over, rivalry between 

i Great Britain and Japan will increase : 

"England so long as she feared the Rnsstaa War, 
deluded hersell with the notion that ^ewiuprotect 
mg her interests m Asia by Japanese 

Albinre In reality it was Japan that profited most 
fm ebT'ty og the hands of England she eliminated, 
teraporanly, another rival For the natural interests 
of Great Bntam-her national inst.nct, one might 
say— places her In the opposition to Japan in all that 
coneys China England s trade along the China 

6 coast led all the rest nntil very recently, and it has 

^chiefiv been her partner in the alliance that has played 

r the sucSl rival and reduced the relative importance 

I of that trade No one can sar what results will 

I follow the conclusion of the great Enropean war It 
w dOBbtfol. however, if Russia is ever again the 
bugaboo to England that she has been in the past, and 
if tiat is so then the chief motive on England s part 
for maintaining the Japanese alliance w|E disappear 
and her own interests as well ns the pressure which 
Canada and Australia will exert will force her into 
the other camp ” Fp 220--7 

- Dr. Abbott boldly advocates a new poli- 
cy of informal “alliance" between Japan 
and America in unmistakable terms : 

"America wishes the "Open Door" In China 
Tapan wishes the equivalent of a Monroe Doctrine 
for the East If America supports Japan s confer, 
tion and Japan, America’s Europe will be forced to 
acquiesce and peace in the Pacific w.U be assured 
H In a word, we must abandon once for all the 
anti Japanese policy inaugurated by Knox . more 
than that, we must abandon the Lmsse* laire in- 
different policy that many advocate today Rather 
our policy should be one of active cooperation, an 
alliance, if yon will though not necessarily one ia 
the conventional military sense " P -259 

Thus Dr Abbott advocat-s that 
America should not interfere with Japanese 
policy in Eastern Asia : 

- "Asia can never again he what it was before the 
Cassini convention. Korea is a part of Japan now 
and south Manchuria is under her control Let us 
accept the situation China mav well heed Japan’s 
contention that she took them not from her, but from 
Russia, against whom the former w as helpless Japan a 
need3 for expansion are real and obvious Manchuria 
and Korea could hold the doable of the Japanese 

..population Y\ by try to' head her off” 5 They are 
her safety valve If the stream follows that way, it 
Will not flow to ns, nor to Canada and Australia.-.” 

It is exceedingly interesting to note the 
author’s view that commercially Japan is 
not the greatest competitor of the United 
States in the Chinese market, but Great 
Britain. Germany and France are the 
true competitors of the United States of 
America. He finds that American interests 
are not threatened by Japan, bat by those 
powers that have tried to establish a 
control over large portions of Chinese 
territory and have been opposed by Japan 
in that attempt. 


“We must consider whether it Is for our future 
advantage or disadvantage that Japan should be 
supported in her contention It reduces to the 
question of wfiether it would be to our advantage 
or contramvi-e that China should be the scene of the 
pulling and hauling diplomacy so continuously the 
feature of the past two decades' history or whether 
we should profit most by the elimination of Euro- 
pean powers (Russia England, Germany and France ) 
from political control of Chinese territory and 
interference in Chinese politics 

* We in this country, wish peace in the Pacific and 
its shores We wish to find the greatest possible 
market for our goods 10 both Japan and China 
We have something of the present status of the 
Oriental trade We have «een that the greatest 
current market at present is for cotton manu- 
factures , secondly for such goods as matches, 
umbrellas, cigarettes lamps, oil, etc the use of 
which is easily acquired and is increasing in China 
In the third rank are the manufactures, the use of 
which will have to b- acquired by the Chinese as their 
scale of living changes— snch things - as sewing 
machines, electrical appliances scientific instruments, 
phonographs, household conveniences and plumbing 
supplies. We may add structural iron and railway 
equipment 

“The market for these at present is embryonic. 
Now of the first class, that of cotton yams and 
cloths. Japanese goods are attaining a startling 
rapid ascendancy in the Chinese markets Neither 
Europe nor America can hope to compete with 
Japanese cotton mills employing work girls at 
hftein cents a day and running nineteen to twenty- 
three hours out of the twenty four But as we have 
seen, Japan depends to a great extent upon American 
raw cotton to supply this market, since a certain 
admixture 19 necessary to bring her product to the 
proper standard In other words, since the Chinese 
customer demands the best he can afford, if Japan 
should attempt to do without American raw cotton, 
depeading upon that from China and India, then her 
control of the market would pass Here, therefore, 
Japan’s success is really America's joint profit and 
Europe does not count 

* In the second class, all essentially cheap articles, 
it is likely that with the exception of kerosene oil 
the trade will also trend to settle into Japan’s hands 
although m this case in certain lines her competition 
may come from Europe Oil we snail doubtless 
continue to supply 

"It is in the third group of manufactures that 
American Industry has its greatest opportunity The 
product of American workshops, employing the 
highest grade of skilled labor, n*ed not fear competi 
tion from the Japanes*, at least not for many years 
to come There is every reason to believe that the 
Chinese demand for such products wiU grow apace. 
Our competitors here, however, wul be Germany, 
England and France Again we find onr interests 
are not threatened by Japan, hnt by those powers that 
have tried to establish a control over large portions 
of Chinese territory, and have been opposed by Japan 
in that attempt , 

"Commercially therefore, and from the stand- 
point of strict national selfishness, «t t» to our advant- 
age to keep Europe out of East Ana, which involves 
the acceptance of Japanese dominance m far Eaitem 
Affair* Every consideration points to a community 
of interest between America and Japan with reference 
to the development of China s trade, provided Only 
that Japan does not make the mistake of attempting* 
to monopolize the whole trade ” pp 243 245.^* 
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About 7 V/ of th* w rale of the Chin*« 
territory in claim* 1 by the European 
I'owern as their * Spheres of • Influence" 
where American capital cannot be freely 
utilized The Japan-sc sphere of influence 
in China to lay does not nm>unt to more 
thin t/£ of the Chinese territory If be the 
proposed cooperation of Japan nnl the 
United States China he freed from the 
effect of the Buropean Spheres of Influence, 
it wifi ccrtntnly m-an progress and pros 
peaty for China and room for Am-riean 
capital Dr Abbott's suggestion is n 


very bold one , but it may be aery prof 
itaofe for the statesmen of America, Japan 
an 1 China to p mder over this daring 
proposition which in its logical conclusion 
ieaus to a \ery powerful combination of 
America, Japan, an 1 Chinn, with the 
leadership of Am-rica who cherishes no 
territorial nmbition in Asia This last 
point his not been considered by the 
author, though it is a most important 
one 

AS AMERICAN I’OUTJCAI/ SCIENTIST 


AMERICA’S WORK IN THE PHILIPPINES, I 


T HE latest available official report on 
the government of the Philippines 
is the Report of the Philippine Com 
mission to the Secretary of War for the 
period from July 1, I91J, to December 31, 
1914 Wc propose m this article to make 
extracts from this report and others, with 
brief comments where necessary 

The spirit which animated tbePhilippme 
Commission in carrying on the govern 
meat of the islanls will appear from their 
recommendation for the passage of the 
Jones Bill, 

* The Rh lippme Comtn is on urgently re om 
mends the passage of this proposed mt, wb ch 
provides lor the extension of the autonomy of the 
Fill pi no people by granting to them greater part clpa- 
tlon io their government 

It is urged that at the coming sess on of the 
Congress the Jones b 11 or a sun lar act, as it passed 
the House of Representatives aad as favourably 
reported by the Senate Committee on the Phil pp nes 
be enacted !□ the op nloa of the Phil p pine Com 
mission mod fieation of the b 11 ifanylsjnade should 
be in the way of making its provisions tren more 
liberal 

VVe cons der It particularly Important that the 
preamble of the b 11 substantially a* it was pissed by 
the House of Representatives b- enacted We eon s der 
inch a definite statem-nt of intent on necessary in 
order that & better understanding may be establ shed 
between both people* and that scab lity of business 
may be establ shed and assured. 

Do the British Government m Iadta fee) 
it necessary to make a definite statement 
'real inteatioa regarding Indian antoao 
or Home Rule ? 

The Jones Bill proposed to make the 
Filipinos independent not later than font 


year* after th* date of its pining It has 
been enacted in a modified form giving the 
Filipinos a government directly respon- 
aibl* to tn» p-ople We quoted the follow- 
ing enmmary of the Act from the Spring, 
field Reptibhcon in our last November 
number — 

In ptae of the present Phil pp ae Commission wh ch 
»s abolish'd the Filip njs arc oslsrr » Senate The 
House is already elected by the people and with the 
election of the Senate the electorate is to l* increased 
by about COO 000 A* about 200 000 Plpwo* vote 
now the new law will grant voting rights to about 
800 000 The office of Governor General is retained 
and there is to be a vice governor an American 
whose dut es are to be fix! by the Governor General. 
The /unctions of the leg slatnre are limited so as to 
provide that the co nage currency and imm gratioa 
laws shall not b* m\le without the approval of the 
Pres dear of the Waited States Finally all Americans 
res d ng In the islands who d'stre to vote most 
become citireas of the Island*. The Hepnbl cm points 
on t also that the preamble of the b U fixes no specific ! 
date for the granting of independence bat simple i 
states that it has nlpajs been the purpose of the 
people of the On ted States to withdraw their " 
sovereignty over the Philipp ne Islands and to 
recogmre their iddepefl'Icit e ns soon as a suitable 
government can be eitnbl shed therein Therefore, 
enlarged powers of self government are granted ‘la 
order that by the use and exercise of popular 
franchise and governmental powers they may the 
better be prepared folly to assame the respoas b biles 
dence tbc P 0 ** 1 ^* 9 °f complete tndepen 

So the PMippine Commission, to re- 
commending the passing of the Jones bill, ; 
practically recommended their on n extinc 
tion, as the first sentence of the foregoing 
extract shows l 

The report of the Governor General of 
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the Philippines contains the following 
paragraphs regarding this Bill — 

“The Philippine Commission in its report printed 
herewith males luenlion of the importance of the 
early passage by Congress of the pending Philippine 
bill The extended powers of self government oflered 
to the Filipino people by th s measure w ill afford the 
best demonstration to the world of the capacity of 
the Filipino people and will give unmeasured satis 
faction to the people of these islands 

* The preamble of the bill containing as it does an 
unequivocal statement of the intention of the people 
iofthe United States to give ultimate independence 
ho the islands will b- regarded by the Filipino people 
as an affirmation of the often expressed policy of 
our country towards them 

Then follows the enunciation of am in 
port ant principle 

‘Every nation os well as everv individual most 
have an ideal nod all Americans should unite with 
the Filipino people in cherishing for their future ideal 
that independence wh cb we valneso highly for our 
selves ’ 

Is their any official report published by 
the Government of ludia which contains 
any sentiment like this ? Do the British 
people “unite with” the Indian people in 
cherishing the ideal of national autonomy 5 

The good that is likely to result from a 
statement of definite policy is next referred 
to 

“The Fil pi no*, citizens of all nations residing m 
the Philippines all parties and all factions real ze 
that business as well as political conditions will iid 
prove upon a statement of definite pol cy by the 
Congress of the United States Prevailing un 
certainty will come to an end immediately upon the 
enactment of such a measure as that advocated 
Every sentiment of good faith on the part of the 
United States calls for an affirmation of the statements 
heretofore made by the representatives of the United 
States in the Phil pp ne Islands, that eventually the 
people of the Philippin-s arc to be given their mde 
pendence ' 

The Governor General next pays an un 
grudging tribute to the political capacity 
yjf the Ftltptao* 

| ‘All who have resided in the Phil ppine Islands 
’must appreciate the tremendous achievements of the 
United states in the islands since American occupa 
tion We are perhaps somewhat prone to under 
estimate however the part which the b dip no people 
have borne in oar success Only through their willing 
co-operation in executive adm lustration and 10 the 
expenditure of their revenues as expressed in the acts 
of legislature of their provincial boards and the r 
municipal councils have we been able goeasly and 
so rapidly to make the tremendous strides and ira 
provements in order sanitation, and public works of 
which ne are so proud 

How different is the spirit which 
animates many Anglo Indian bureaucrats 
If the police cannot detect criminals, why, 
it is the people who are so cowardly ’ If 
sanitation does not make progress, « liy, 
42—10 
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it is the people who do not appreciate 
good health and are obstructive’ 

There is another passage in which the 
Governor General bears testimony to the 
ability of the Filipino people in a still more 
marked manner Says he — 

Th » occasion is taken to express my deep appre 
ciation if the consideration accorded therecommeada 
tions of the Governor General bv the Legislature and 
ns a member of the Commisson to express admiration 
for the ib litv and conscientious hard work of my 
colleagues One who has had opportnmty for 
intimate observation cannot doubt for a moment the 
ability of the Filipinos to enact their own legislation 
conservatively and without extravagance, with 
diligent attention to the needs of the Filipino people, 
and with a comprehension of these needs *nch as it 
is difficult if not impossible for men of another race 
to acquire ’ 

In the Philippines the educated leaders 
of the people are held to possess n compre 
hension of their needs ‘such ns it is difficult, 
if not impossible, tor men of another race 
to acquire ” in India, on the contrary, the 
educated section are held neither to repre- 
sent the people nor to understand their 
needs or to have the desire to remove their 
grievances ’ 

What are the attainments, what the 
intellectual status of the people of whose 
ability the Governor General speaks so 
highly 5 Ic may be thought that the Fili- 
pino electors, the Filipino legislators, and 
the Tilipmo teachers and other officials 
are far more highly educated than our 
educated men This does not seem to be 
the ca<e Let us try to have some idea of 
the number and attainments of the men 
who have obtained the highest education 
ra the islands The Sixteenth Annual 
Report of the Director of Education 
(January 1, 1914, to December 31,1915) 
which is the latest available, states — 

'The Caiversity graduated its iTrst cfass in tfie 
year 1003 Begin ling with that vear Us graduate* 

In all departments have numbered by years S 12 11 
31 SI 101 aud 178 for the school year 1914 15' 

So altogether up to 1914 lo there have 
been 392 graduate® Besides 'these there 
are some Filipinos who have graduated 
ra America Ue have not been able to 
find out tlieir number The Filipino gra- 
duates of the University of the Philippines 
are not as highly educated as the gra- 
duate® of the USA of American race 
According to the Director, “they lack 
at l«*ast two years of college work to 
equal 80 pei cent of the American teach 
ing force” in the Islands 

Some idea of the education which js 
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alone in this particular was th- increased 
efficiency of the newly constituted Legislatures 

PP For example a eompaign had been directed 
flgaiast the Filipino people in certain quarters of the 
United States baa'd upon the alleged refusal of the 
Filipinos to legislate against slavery which it was 
alleged, existed in the islands There was in fact 
a legal doubt whether existing law in the Philippines 
did prohibit slaverv and penalu* it mnl conseqnently, 
one of the first acts of the new legislature was to 
pass by unanimous vote, a drastic autisiavery 
law. npplytng to tbe islands as supplementary to 
Existing law, 1 

Certain salaries of the government were 
also reduced. 


riLiri*«izvTio\ 


By fihpmization is meant the replacing 
of Americans by r»lipmos in the go\ern 
ment machinery Tb.9 has gone on 
throughout the years of American 
occupation Brigadier General Frank 
McIntyre of the United States Army, 
Chief of the Bureau of Insular Attairs, 
writes iu the course of his official despatch 
to the secretary of war, dated March 
1 1913, "In your last annual report you 
say with reference to tbe policy w hich has 
controlled us since : 


Briefly, this policy may b* expressed as faaviog for 
its sole object the preparation of the Tilipmo peoples 
for popular self government in their own mterest and 
not in the interest of tbe Lnited States In the words 
of .Mr McKinley 

• In all the forms of government and admimstra 
tire provision* which they are authorized topreKtibc 
the Commission should bear in mind that the govern 
meat which they nre establishing is designed not for 
our satisfaction, or for the repression ofourtbeore 
tical news, but for the bapptreii, peace and 
prosperity of the peop’e of the Philippian Islind* ’ 
Brigadier General McIntyre then dcs 
cnbes the political status of the people at 
the time he wrote the despatch 


The Filipino to-day control* absolutely his tnonri 
■Sal government, which means from the Amerscan 
I standpoint the municipal and countv governments 
Ue tlects all of tbe officers and the offi -ers are almost 
mvanabrr Filipinos The municipal judge— tbe 
Justice of tbe Feace— t* a Fi’ipmo 

It Is true that tbe financial affurs of the tnnuiei 
pihty are sal ect to tbe supervision of higher 
authoritv Tlmi! not ornsjftl in tie l cited Elates 
The pol« of tbe tnnuuipibtws art girrrned by 
regulation* prepared bv the Chief of theConstabalary, 
an Insular offital and the mun-ctpal po u?e are 
sublet to the Inspection of Cocs'abalary otT *ee* 

Irt th* provincr* which corves Tond to the states cf 
^tbel'sun tbe govern l*i 8 body i» a provmcal board 
two mtPibers of which are electee* bv tl e voters of 
the province The third member— tbe treasu-e— 
Is a civil service o£ 1st, and i* It tbe general cater 
an America o tho igf» we 1 ave a nutrber cf p'ovists 
will* 1 » 

Again, it the irtnlar nr ceUtaf g svew-Vil tfe 


executive officers are appointed, the Commission 
consisting of ome members appointed by tbe President 
br and with the advice and consent of the Senate 
Fne of tbe members are the beads of executive 
departments of the government and four are members 
of the Commission in its legislative capacity This 
bodv is the upper house ot the Legislature For 
several years live members of this body have been 
Amenc&os and four Filipinos At present due to a 
vacancy there are four Smericans and four Filipinos 
For several years one of the e*ecniive departments— 
that of Finance and Justice — hns been presid'd over 
by aTilip no member of tbe Commission while one 
ot the legislative members has been nn American 

The Attorney Genernl of the Islands is not a 
m*mbcr of the t i>mun««ion This oflicc has for several 
years been fill'd br l I ibpjoo. 

In tl e L gislatuic tin. lower hou*e the Puilippine 
Assembly, iscoinp sedof81 members elected from 
that number of districts into which the entire 
Christian and cttiliz 1 portion of the Archipelago 
is divided The jurisdiction of this legislature is far 
greater than that of the state legislatures, and (he 
lower house of the Philippine Legislature has all of the 
usual powers of the lower house of legislative bodies 
in the various states The jurisdiction, however, of 
the L*gislaturc of which it is a component part does 
not extend to those portions of the Archipelago 
which are not represented in the Legislature, being 
inhabited principally by Moros and other non 
Christian trib-s. Over this part of the Archipelago 
the legislative authority of the Commission is 
exclusive 

In bu relation to the courts the Filipino finds tbe 
Justice of tbe Peace court occupied by a Filipino. 
One-half of tbe Judges of First Instanw are Fd pinos 
and of the seven Supreme Court Justices three have 
been and are Filipinos 

Summing up the General says * 

Briefly, the Filipino as distinguished from a small 
class has been given more power in hi* government 
than i* exerciwd by any oriental people, nud all the 
ageu ies which are supposed to work for the advance- 
ment of a people in popular self government «re being 
used to tbe greatest practicable extent for the 
Fdipiao 

At tbe same time «Ter> effort consistent with 
reasonable conservation a! natural resources has been 
made to develop the materisl prosperity of tbe 
Philippine Islands 

Ih the Special" Report of Brigadier 
General Trank McIntyre on the Philippine 
Islands, dated December 1, 1913, there is 
a section deiofed to the fihptnrzatraa of 
the public «cr\ tee He writes that "in hi*> 
special report to Pre-ident Taft, madeia 
lulO, Secretary Dickinson said * — 

In your special report of IOOS" o'dcr tb* beading 
* Civil «ervue ’ yuo say 

* Stt 1 in manr of the bureaus the progress of 
I itipioos to the most fe«j srsii/e places u necessarily 
sl>«v *n 1 tbe propirtun of them to b< fm*sd In 
positi m* of high silinn is not ft* large as it oc^bt 
to be m th* near future The winnow irg-owt grocers, 
however, is s endTv Tedu-i-g tb- American tm- 
pC vre* in th*cii l serv.ee” 

Oce of the dcutods j ist org-rttc hmscht to 
»» "tiej »n wsithat the woih of ir^mneg th* 
pi jtvsrtioo ef the I if p n j em plates » not b*trg 
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pressed, aoj that cspeciaUy to tbe higher tolauee, 
there is discrimination against F ilip no employees 
The Filipinos bear the burden of government and 
should, so f&t as is consistent with proper it dim nstra 
tion and the maintenance of tbe present attitude of 
the United bcatis in the government of the islands, 
be given a preference in employment 


Tbe general question was taken up with the 
Governor General nnd the heads of departments 
and bureaus It is the fixed policy of the admimstra 
tion to proceed as rapidly os the good of the service 
trill permit in increasing the Filipino employees nnd 
1 obi satisfied that there will be a hearty coopera 
tion npon the part of all The Governor General 
has always favored this course » * * 

Without a careful analysis of these tables one 
might get a false impression of th* extent to which 
the government of the island has been Filipinued dur 
mg the period covered by them They show tbe 
increase of Filipinos in the civil service of the islands 
hut it should be observed that in the period coverrd 
by these tables the number of Tib pint* mem bits of 
the commission hat been increased 33Va per cent the 
cumber of judges ot first instance by 100 per cent 
nnd there has been created the Philippine Assembly 
an elective body composed exclusively of Filipinos 

To day four of tbe nine members of the 1 b lippine 
Commission which constitutes the upper ltonse ot 
the legislature. Ore Tfhpwos The entire lower Louse 
is composed of Filipinos In the executive depart 
went* the important portfolio of finance and lusti e 
is held by a I dipino Three of the teeea justices of 
the supreme court including tbe chief justice thereof, 
are 1 dipioos nnd 10 of the 20 judge* of first instance 
ore Filipinos while practically all the lower judicial 
officers are 1 ilipmos 

"The policy in tins regard, ns set forth 
in the report of Mr lnft in 100$ and 
of Mr Dickinson in 1910, nnd which 
has been outlined tn practicallv every 
official statement on this subject since 
the establishment of civil government in 
the Philippine Islands, lias been steadily 
adhered to by the present Governor 
General The change »n the subordinate 
positions has been somewhat more rapid 
than it bad averaged in the recent past 
It has, however, been by no meins radical 
rdipinirntion lias been marked by nCces 
sary conservatism in the higher positions 
in the government 

"To illustrate this, the fast paragraph 
in Secretary Dickinson’s report of 1910 
would rend, if w rttten to-dnv , as follow s * 


To-day 5 of the 0 member* of the Philippine 
Comm «i n witch constitute the upper hon-c of 
The >r A itlaiui-e ore Filipin it The entire lower Fou«* 
mc implied of 1 it pi ioi In the eievutlre dtpln 
merit* ilie (rnruirtitnt purtf >1 i o< hnan e an I jaMice 
I* 1*1} hr n Pit j too Three 1 1 Ibe 7 jo*l> r* f ibe 
mpremec mi m Jul ng ibcchlif ju*tne them f ore 
F I pin »* out >2 of the 10 ju U** i f hr»l main ice 
are J rfiprn *, rrneci oily *H the I lurr juJtotil 
otxet* ire Fit pine* 


•The only change from 1910 is that 


5 instead ot 4- of tbe 9 member** of ttie 
Philippine Commission are now Filipinos, 
the changes in the number of judges of 
first instance being tbe result of an »a 
creasing number of judges of first instance, 
as it will be noted that the number ot 
American judges is greater than in 1910 *’ 

The report of tbe Governor General 
dated June 20, 1915, contains a section 
devoted to changes in personnel. Trom it 
we learn that "the action of the national 
administration m filipinmng the Commis- 
sion was followed by increased representa- 
tion of Filipinos m the executive branches 
of the government I lhpimzation of the 
government service was the policy of 
President McKinley in lus organic letter of 
instructions, and has been endorsed with 
emphasis as a principle by succeeding 
Presidents and by most of the Governors 
General of the islands Under whichever 
principle the Philippine question is now 
discussed, whether of eventual inde- 
pendence or local self government of the 
islands, it is obviously necessary to give 
the Filipinos an opportunity to fill any 
offices for which they demonstrate their 
nbilitj. In fact, the law requires tins, as 
is indicated by the following excerpt from 
the civil service net 

See. u Id the nppoiotrarol oi officers anil 
cmplovc* under the provuioo* of tin* act the 
appointing officer m hi* *eleetion Tram the list of 
eligible* furnished to him by the director of upl 
service »hall, where other qua! fications are equal 
prefer— 

I ir*t Native* of the riiifippiuc Utund* or perxon* 
who Five under unJ br virtue of tbe Treati ot 
Pans inquired ibe political rights of the native* of 
the iilamli 

Second J’cr*on» who birr served ns Members of 
the Army, Navy or Marine Corps of ibe United 
State* und have been h mutably discharged 
therefrom • 

Third Cilueos of the t flited btate* I 

bo the Tilipiaos have the first claim to, 
civil service appointments 

Ti\f ioswinsv .S iMwai' fihnr proewuV 
to make some remarks on the policy of 
fihpmizatton, which all rulers of dependen- 
cies nnd nil dependent peoples should 
bear in in i nd lie observes: ‘In addition 
to the justice ol tlic p >hcj offihpmtxation,* 
it is obriotn t/t nil that efficiency must 
result h In n c t pubic / thpma s arc placet] ; 
in office, because thereby the enntuhnee i 
nnlconlul cooperation of the people are 
obtained An ndnunistrattre efficiency 
which n j\ sp'<rllc m thi Ucture room 
i> not access trih pentptihh /a action 
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decide that the eligible* do not presses* the technical 
knowledge and training or other qualifications or 
requirement* necessary for the position sought to be 
filled or that the best interests of the service require 
the appointment of a nonresident. 

_ “As further stated in the report of the 
director of the civil service, ‘on account 
of the increasing number of better educated 
Filipinos who were able to qualify in the 
first and second grade examinations 
appointing officers have almost ceased 
making appointments in iiamla from the 
third (the lowest) grade register of 
eligibles, and there has been a marked 
decrease in the number of eligible appointed 
from this register in the provinces For 
this reason the third-grade examination 
was given only once during 1914.’ 

“as demanded by the economies put 
into effect by the Legislature, there was a 
general reduction or personnel throughout 
the insular service and the municipal 
service of Manila in 1914. Of the appointees 
from examinations, only G per cent were 
Americans and 94 per cent Filipinos, 
instead of 11 and 89 percent, respectively, 
in 1912 and 1913. 

“In the classified service but _ 54 
Americans were brought from the United 
States in 1914, of whom 43 were teachers ; 
and in the unclassified service39 Americans 
were brought from the United States, 18 
as constabulary officers and 10 ns super- 
intendents of agricultural experiment 
stations ; the other 11 were, except os 
above mentioned, chiefly technical experts." 

“The report of the executive secretary 
shows the gradual filipimzation of the 43 
provincial and 737 municipal govern- 
ments, which in the case of the latter is 
almost complete. In 1914 there were 
37 Americans and 134 Filipino provin- 
cial officials, ns against 40 and 113 
in 1013, while in municipal offices there 
were 116 Americans and 13,272 Tilipinos, 
as against 121 acd 12,334 in 1913." 

“The bureau of labor is directed entirely 
by Filipinos, nud has been conducted in a 
very satisfactory manner,” 

So there is “simultaneous civil service 
examination” for the Philippines ; _ and 
Americans arc, examined ana appointed 
only when there are no properly qualified 
Filipino ehgibteS. 

RELATIONS nr.TWnFN THE DIFFERENT 

' Communities. 

The following paragraph from *the 


report of the Governor 'General shows 
what efforts arc made to promote friendly 
relation between different communities: 


Particular attention is Invited to the work accom- 
plished by the secretary of the interior and his at&“ 
in promoting friendly relations between the people of 
the mount mm and the Filipinos of the plains By 
this policy the isolation in w inch the mountain people 
were left for bo many generations will gradually be 
removed nod the way opened for a more rapid spread 
of civilization By this means, also, the distrust 
heretofoie reported to exist between the hill people 
and the civilized people of the plains will be eliminated 
and n feeling of mutual regard and respect will be * 
engendered It is obvious that common feelings of 
nationality and common sense of responsibility 
among the peoples of the Philippines can only be 
secured by bringing them mtoassociation and contact 
with each other , maintaining and strengthening the 
barrier which has m the past been erected between 
them w>It not serve , 


Another paragraph gives some interest- 
ing details on this subject. 

tu the More country, a* w ell as in the Mountain 
Province, a tie w policy was inaugurated of cultivat- 
ing confidence hnd good will between the non- 
Christians and their Christian neighbor* Especial 
stress was lai 1 upon the fact that all the inhabitant* 
of the Philippine Islands were destined to form a 
united people with acommou nationality Earnest 
efforts have been made to eradicate the distrust with 
which the Mohammedans viewed the people of other 
religions and most gratifying remit* ol harmony and 
cooperation are already beginning to appear. 
Christian Filipinos from tin. northern island* nave 
been installed as government officials, especially n» 
school teachers, m many of the remote portion* ol the 
Moro country nnrl have been uniformly successful ; in 
no instance ha* any violence been offered them or any 
obstruction placed in their way The undersigned 
concur* in the urgcntreiommendation of the governoi 
of the department for largely increased appropna 


Evidently the Americans do not think 
it either necessary or righteous to follow 
the deride ct impera policy. 


Education. 

\Yc shall in a succeeding number give 
some details regarding the educational 
work of America in the Philippines. Here 
we merely mention “the fact that in the 
year 1914, 23\ 3 per cent ol all the expendi- 
ture* of the Philippine government were 
for educational work, a record which ft 
js behered is not surpassed elsewhere in 
the world." In JpId-15 the Baroda State 
Spent 12»4 percent of its revenue on edu- 
cation, which is a much larger proportion 
than that spent by the Government of 
India. The Governor General observes; 
“In the desire for continuation And 
extension of this vast program of ctluca-. 
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tional work both Americans and Filipinos 
unite The educational work in the 
Philippines is a particular source of 
pnde to the people of the United States 
and, moreover, the political principles of 
all parties demand that as rapidly as 
possible the Fihpmo people should re 
ceive the most modern education to fit 
themselves for their future responsibilities y> 
Exodus to Hill Station Stopped 
The town of Bagnio is a health resort 
“In the winter of 1914 the Legislature dis 
continued the appropriation lor transferr 
ing the bureaus ot the government to 
Baguio during the heated period This 
was done to save the annual expenditure 
averaging 170,000 pesas (equal to about 
Rs 260,000) customary for tne Baguio ex 
ndus At the same time th«* teachers camp, 
numbenngabout 350 teachers, w as held as 
usual in Baguio for about six week? At no 
time m the past had the whole government 
force been transported to Baguio, and at 
no time had the whole personnel of the 
insular government shown a desire to go 
to Baguio ” 

To the official mind in India, it would 
seem to be *be height of absurdity to 
propose that the viceroy, the governors, 
and the lieutenant governors, with their en 
tournge, should not resort to their summer 
capitals during the hot season, but that 
the ill paid and overworked pedagogues 
should, instead, spend six weeks there 
and hold educational conferences But 
Americans have ideas of their own regard 
mg the importance of education 

Public Hearings and CcKsultation 
with Citizens 

We reproduce below the paragraphs 
>' on public hearings and" consultation with 
citizen*, and complaints of citizens 

In order to avoid mistakes dae to unfamil antr 
with the locol conditions and the language tradi 
ttons and customs of the people I have resorted 
freely to public hearings on all matters of general 
public importance During the year fhe department 
has participated in at least IS such hearings 

In many matters the department hns made a 
d Stmct effort to hold personal consultations w th 
citizens interested in any especial branch of the 
department s work, and shore all with persons 
Inc! ned to oppose any method or plan of the 
department 

Frequently also the department has invited the 
advice an l cooperation of unofficial voTnntarv com 
ratters contain ng usuallv a representatire of those 
who opposed the proposed plan, a representative of 
the department, and third persons *>arti*nlarly 
fata bar with the general subject. f 


Often these measures have revealed some justifies 
tion for the objections advanced and also some 
practical tv ay of modifying the department s action 
so as to adapt it to eiisung conditions without 
injustice or injury to anyone 

bometimes they have disclosed pure misander 
standing of the department s intentions due to no 
fault of anyone but merely to differences of language 
or m s nterpretation of acts As even snch roisun 
derstandmgs, however lead to irritation and opposi 
tion obstruct efficient and smooth administration 
and prevent hatmomous cooperation with the public 
(espe mllv between different races) the department 
has soncht to prevent them or when they occur to 
correct them with precisely the same care which it 
uses to prevent or correct any positive mistakes 
COMPLAINTS OF CITIZENS 

Another helpful method of preventing such mis- 
takes or of correct ng them has been painstaking 
attention to complaints of individual citizens For 
administrative purposes the department has acted 
on the assnmption that everv complaint wherever It 
may originate is 1 kelv to have some justification, 
that it indicates at least irritation and that such 
irritdkion should be alleviated wherever possible As 
a rule these assumptions have proved sound 


Blague axd orurR Epidexhcs 
As the result of the efforts of the Bureau 
of Health plague, both rodent and human, 
has disappeared from the islands "The 
last cash occurred on September 12, 1914 
Measures will be continued with vigour, 
however, to prevent a return of the 
disease ” 

• Smallpox has been erad eated bubonic plague 
and Asiatic cholera have been suppressed , a remedy 
has been found for beri beri the lepers that formerly 
roamed almost at will have been segregated 
without adding compete isolation and inhuman 
treatment to the terrors of the dsease And the 
cost of all this and of much more that has been 
similarly done for the heal h of the people has been 
borne by the I'll p no people themselves More than 
that the people have been brought to the point 
when they appreciate the benef ts of sanitation 
to an extent that a few years ago wonld have seemed 
incredible 

as showing ttfe conhiiedce oi'tlfe business world 
in the improved sanitary cood tions it may be stated 
that the life insurance companies are charging the 
same rates in the Philippines as in the United states 
British life insurance companies are 
not able to charge the same rates in India 
as they do in the United Kingdom 


Law and Ordfr 

General McIntyre says m his Special 
Report 

It is only fair to sar in recognition of the 
excellent work of the several adm durations In the 
islands that the maintenance of law and order there 
m does not now reqn re the presence of a tingle 
American soldier nnd that the duty of snch »o 
in the Philippine Islands Is to-day in all 
Identical with their daty in the tnited ’ 
offence. 
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Cn il Servants, not entitled to nr 
HEADS or DhTARTMENT* 

We learn from the report of the 
governor general that m the Philippine 
Islands ciut servants are not entitled to 
fill the positions of chiefs or assistant chteis 
of departments or bureaus The reason 
given for such a rule is sound 

In a consideration of the official P''M ra *L°f S* 
inanlar government it should he remembered that the 
civ 1 service laws da not over the positions of chief 

and assistant chief of bureaus Such high officials 


I ear a large share m carrying out the practical o^ra 
tiaus of the governmental policy, and the wisdom o 
permitting tbe oppointroeat of such officials w. ^thout 
reference to the civil service law is apparent wheo 
is brought to mind that the Govwnor GenerM ^ 

secretary of department roust depend for efficiency 

bia policies upon the loyal cooperation 

support of the bureau chiefs immediately subordinate 

Evidently it is feared that if civil service 
men were appointed, their esprit de corps 
and class interests might stand in tne 
way of their loyally carrying out tne 
governmental policy 


INDIAN PERIODICALS 


Navigation School* in India, 
ft P Bhosehar pleads forthe establish 
ment oi navigation schools , t ' ie ,P" n i' p r ;] 
ports of India m the pages of 
Journal of the Poona SarrnjanlkSablin 
*for January A country toespandcom 
mercmllv must possess its own vessels 
tcfcanry its trade P Thc maritime activities 
of Indians are now only memories 
The writer says quite correctly 

J3d*t the principal port which 

^pgy&srsaJsawg 

-assirftf 4 *. '““*7 " , ', h ii b 4ooo 

•-a*'® JSSSSMl*- >■*' 

K.r.-M Bombay, M “'" 

borne trade is eitensive —'fairies for Commerce, 

uw required to go to fore gn co ot e Q)>( , oftco 

ttf&Jfszsss* m—«- 

■"WJBSETS'™— in now » 

“LS-tE, AS„?“SS.' MSJTyS 
•skaske.-.. s 

j the educated Indians and mercbantsoftbiscity 
As commercial e fluent. on u included m the faculty of 
Arts so Nov gatlon and Naval Arch tectnre may he 
Included in the I- acuity of Engineering sod Bongny 


is the most suitable place for establishing a Naval 
Sc! ool by Government as it possesses an excellent 
harbour There are about fifty High Schools lathis 
city nt present but not a single Navigation t*hnol 
One gentleman of Bombay tbe Honourable Mr 
Muhommad Vuauf Ismail has made a beginning ana 
has provided for tbe training of n few Indian boys 
and intends to start a small training ship to be 
affiliated to an orphanage nnd other school* which 
be maintains ut Nahavn, near Bombay 

In England some Navigation schools are mam 
tamed by City Municipalities So also our Bombay 
Municipal Corporation may be requested to mam 
tain at least one Navigation School out 01 it* fund 

Writing in the Mysore Economic Journal 
for January on the 


Vernacular Question 
a writer observes 

India Is not one people one language. India is 
manypeopte* many tongues. 

There Is in this vast land, only one available 
medium of common cation end that is English 
The conditions of educated 1 fe nnd enterprise 
in this land as in nil lauds call insistently 
for one common tongue In India Logl sh rstbnt 
common tongue We may regret St we may » * 
down nnd bemoan the divisions nnd 
caused by our mmy vernaculars but we Shalt nod 
ourselves left far neb ud if we do for another 
outstanding fact is that millioos of our lcltow 
country men nre to-dav forging nlead because they 
bare learned to u«e I ngbsb n* n second mother 

The cooperation the widen ng of tlieir outlook, 
tbe cleaning of help from nil sources the splcnaia 
patriotism s'-own in the tiue subordination of merely 
local or private ends to the welfare of tbe whole all 
tb s is possible only because Ind a s son* 
daughters throughout this vast food have *‘ eB **f*z 
that in tbe Engl sh language th*y have n cofflth 0 
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medium of fellowship they have made Hus medium 
their own and thev nre now in the position of being 
able to press forward in mutual co operation 

The Japanese are one people they can crrrv on 
the internal work of their land in their own toDgne 
because they happen to have a common tongue and 
because Japan s people know that tongue But all 
apan s sons who hope to take a share m any part of 
er international life must know English and of 
conrse thev learn Engl sh 

The writer is evidently labouring under 
a misunderstanding \ 'H e do not know if 
any sane person ever proposed to drop 
English altogether irom the curriculum 
of our schools and colleges The contro 
versy is about the medium of instruction 
The present svstem of instruction through 
the medium of English, a foreign language 
is unnatural, and as such must be dropped 
The Japanese learn English certainly, but 
in Japan, as in every other country, in 
struction is given through the medium 
of the mother tongue \\ e also demand 
that, qnd it passes onrcomprehension, why 
some of our people should cry against it 


In the Hindustan Renew for January 
Mr K M Pamkkar mtelljgently dis 
courses obout the 


not Indians then claim the same privileges in these 
Colonies 

As to the question whether any race has a nght 
to consider any part of the world as its special 
preserve to be exploited by nobody else, 
European policy will gne the best answer Both 
the Chinese and the Japanese seriously pnt forward 
such a claim but the European powers did not recog 
mse it The United States settled the matter once 
for all when it sent Commodore Parry to the 
Japanese coast The question is exactly similar but 
Europe dd not recognise Japans right for cxclu 
sion and independent evolution ’ 

In answer to the arguments advanced 
regarding the “racial superiority of the 
Europeans the writer nghtly observes. 

The word fit has no meaning except in regard to 
some specific sphere of action If Europeans put 
forward the claim that they are the fittest, we are 
entitled to ask to do what ' The problem of survival 
i» essentially the problem of annihilating the compe 
titors I am not disposed to dispute the claim of 
the Europeans ns the best architects of destruction ' 
and therefore the fittest to survive Bat with regard 
to any other sphere of action, their claim to be the 
fittest will strong! v be contested not only by Indians 
but by many other nations of the earth v 

Civilisation does not-advance by Racial War It 
is impeded by it The progress of humanity depends 
upon the co-operation of races I am a firm behcTer 
in the superiority of the nindu mind, bn* I also 
believe that the Hindu mind wants the co-operatioa 
of the m ods of other races if a letter and cure 
civil sed world is to be evolved out of ti* prefect. 


Disabilities of Indi&ns in the Colonies 
In the course of w hich he says that 
The Political problem of Greater India has two 
aspects first what l might cal! tb e negative aspect 
ol the problem the various disabilities under which 
tbe Indian subjects of His Majesty labour in His 
Majesty s Dominions over the seas Secondly we 
have the positive aspect which of course is the claim 
of India to her just place in the Empire and its 
corollary of statutory equal ty of Indians in all parts 
of the Biltish Empire The thing to keep in mind is 
that thev are both two aspects of the same funda 
mental question what is the status of India in the 
British Empre And whether British citizenship 
'/carnes witli it tlie r giit ot'jree entrance to any part 
f of the Empire There is another question more 
f Jundameutal to wit —Has any race a moral right to 
consider any part of the worlds surface as its own 
special reserve ? 

As to the first of these we have a st-oug ca*e 
All British subjects have free-entry mto India Our 
Civil Service contains not only Enstubmen Scotch 
men and Irishmen, but even C-inad ans Afrikander' 
Australians Negroes nnd Jews All of them claim 
privileges as British citizens iq ?ntj, a Rhy should 


The January number of Irdjtn j^dns- 
tnes and Pow er, winch, by tb- way is 
an excellent, neatly printed jcn-ral con 
taming useful notes and articles on various 
industrial, engineering and agrimltnral 
topics, has to say tbe following on 

The Industries ComrrrrKjon. 

The Industrial coram «<oa erf rtSretzr* 
opinions and suggestions which i/jd— * i 
very far reaching effects Tie repr-., . TC 

ore being carefully d gested br . sittings 

whom fear however that tfe r«t~ , ~ ’ “HP* 

materialize into n practical St <3 { — 

the Government of Ind a Or ^ 

command their admiration C'tr-rra«-?T* ,J 

forget that they have as* 

offish to the trader a rd. tier-, — ^ TtT r * 

feature of class prejudice 

thenar yet more vigorous 22*/***.? 

»ng times are needed in Is-* . <*{ t>.c 

tbe urgent ziecesEitvfor te. -i mBy rrz^ 
at industrial emancipatr\_ *** 1= ccr 
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Comorship. 

Tie following is taken from an article 
appearing m the Crisis for Jannary and 
penned by the late Inez MilhaHand 

When there is a question of good and bad involved 
I am most distinctly’ opposed to suppressing the bad 
as a means of establishing the good i would let them 
flourish side by side certain that tl c Teolly good 
would m tbe end prevail aud outlive the bad and 
certain likewise that given freedom of reflection all 
people would eventually repudiate the bad in favor 
of tbe good Why? Because that would be in accord 
with the fundamental Instinct of self preservation 
since what is good fur the individual organism r« 
good for the race and the good of the race i* the 
aom total of all morality that we know anything 
about v 

Let evil flourish unsuppressed by all means If it 
Is really ev 1 it will kill itself by the very poison It 
distils, The best that we can do is to put up a danger 
sign fo e those who Are inclined la its direction warn- 
ing them of it* harmful properties If we hide the 

thing away people are apt to come upon it unaware 

of its power for injury and it may kilt 

To suppress evil Is to dnve it underground not to 
exterminate it- Incidentally underground is about 
the only place where it can tale root and flourish 
I would let noxious th ngs to continoe on the follow 
■ng theories (1) That it is d fficult, if not 
Impossible to counteract the effect of a secretly 
acquired evil whether it be a disease an idea ora 
poison whereas the evil that is known is more cosy 
to combat 12) That noth ng so reinforces on cv l 
thing (or a good thing either for that matter) 1 ke 
any attempt to suppress it (3) That it is b supreme 
right of every individual to judge foe himself and not 
to have tbe judgment o( auy group or any individual 
thrust upon him no matter bow wise or good that 
group or Individual may be (4) That only by such 
independence of judgment may judgment lie trained 
and developed and the training of Individuals in 
judgment and everything else is I take it what we 
ate here for (3) That such training of individuals 
to tnakc use of their own independent processes is 
worth ten thousand times more than nuy spoon fed 
system of seemly conduct that H is possible to 
vaniubfe 

But to let evil flourish ■ by no means ends the 
responsibility of the lover of individual liberty He 
must proceed to set up fine standards, worthy 
standards with which to contrast the evil so that 
the public may have opportunities for compar son 
and selection Without such opportunities they 
inevitably absorb the only thing nt hand which 
happen# to be evil. Tour I berty lover most take 
pains too to point out the falsities and dangers of 
th* evil thing and its consequences AH that cdtica 
in Is able to give in the w at of protection from 
I " e must give The only instrument he may 
it touch is the instrument of the Jury man— 


E M PurLts writing m the Wcsfmifli 
ter Gazette recounts some 

literary Lowes of the War 
and observes while doing so, with suffici 
ent justification 

It is a persistent fallacy that the poetic tenjpere 
rnent incapacitates men for deeds of gallantry 11“ 
tory has many shining examples to the contrary 
from Sophocles to Byron and after the present wo 
that fallacy will surely perish forever 

The article under review makes sym 
pathetic mention of Air Dixon Scott, “a 
literary critic of more than usual ability/' 
Air Raymond Asquith, Air Asquith's son, 
Thomas Mac Donagh, the Irish po$t, and 
others who were “cut off in the springtime 
of promise ’’ 

A very extraordinary story of bravery 
on the part of a certain young poet is thus 
related 

His name Was not revealed but one cannot 
but hope that those who hold the secret 
of his Identity may be induced to make 
,t known He fell at the beginning of the 
Somme offensive after many revelation* ttl bravery 
of the h ghest order yet when he was gone Ins Major 
revealed the fact that all tbe time tins splendid 
subaltern had been fighting a great battle within 
himself a battle against fear not against fear 
of the foe without but against the /car that 
he should fail in the part allotted to him He was 
afraid of being afraid of being unworthy of the 
men he led Vet it was while filled with such a fear 
that be performed acts of the utmost daring and 
gallantry continually ' Brave 1 bis Major wrote 
of him, Brave I lie was n knight of old chivalry 
More fearless acts no poet ever wrote about than he] 
performed a down time* a day during that fortnight ) 
And all the time 1 knew, and nobody else but himself] 
knew that be went in mortal fear , afraid a» most 
soldiers never have been— not of being killed God 
knows but of being afraid He was smiling l kc— like 
a woman when he died He said They never 
guessed 1 m so thankful that I — — ’ and then be was 
gone But l knew well what he would have sa'd 
J ve been a soldier all my life I ve lees more than 
one win the V C , but l never have seen and never 

expect to sec. any such bravery as young xhowrd 

la the last fortnight The public will never bear of 
bun | and he would t want cm to Bat if you a»k 
me wbats the best and bravest 1 ve seen, why, i 
tell you ol all the brave men bur ed behind the 
Somme and the Anere — aye, or bebiud \erdan— 
there# not one not one in my belief braver than 
the junior platoon commander of my battalion, 
young • \ 
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, . me I kneeled before tby sleeping loveliness in awe 

An informiog account of To breathe even seemed a sacrilege I gawd into thy 

.... . . . face abgbt With the sunrise, and said, * f l will kiss tby 

Syrians and Arabians in America smiling, mouth,” wbenlo, thy smile turned into 

appears in the Avxriam 3 .JrT 

from which we learn that the approximate ^ sandals eaten of the stony ways and thy feet 

population of Syria, a province of the blood-stained from the wayside thorns. 

Turkish Empire, is three million. In recent Oh beloved, »r love for thee is deep as the ocean, 
hoir Ihnt nnmhflr hoc migrated wide as the bounds of heaven, mighty as the light 
™A h L ► % 15 “F Ding, resplendent as the sun pure as the dew, and 

abroad, about three fourths settling in j asttn g os eternity I Jong for thee, oh, beauti/al 
America. There are said to be half a enchantress I worship thee oh, rock of my faith, 
million Syrians in South America, chiefly ob, mt to tnv soul If I meditate, ’tisofthee If l 
in Brazil. In Mexico and Cuba too they dream I dream of thee . of thee I speak In the 
are to be found in very large numbers In D O o 0 ™'°f 0 Vh.Miurn.agVLL l remember the green 
the United States there are approximately cedar* which shade thy beautiful head, and at even! 
three handred thousand Syrians and seem the rays of setting sun thy wonderful counte- 
Arahinrd nance, yea, even the passing moonbeams on thy 

Atamans. cheeks in the dark of night, while the attar of thy 

Ths. «.<«!*.«* aad <yj.vvu.ta «sA as.Wv.m- at*, etthe 'uredtu ateiKln up witutiwdravnv f- 
Immigrants of the Arahiaa race in this country are us 
multifarious and notable as those of the best foreign 
elements flocking to America from the East They 

support a large numb*r of Arabian newspap-rs to the The Day of the Chemist. 

city of New York alone , r . . , 

Arabians have not been slow to avail themselves Deploring the lack of enterprise and 
of the opportunities in education aad business offered faith in pure science of English manufac- 
by America While It is no easy task to make a just turers, in the course of an article in the 
estimate of the degree of assimilation and Amen- n...,..,, - „ — 

camiationoi certain immigrant el»ments, there are Satarda} Review, a writer gOCS On to Say 
signs m this respect which are valuable aad untrue- that 

*"? , The Syrian Arabian immigrant has certainly The raost , mpc) rtaot Hung is “pure science,** there 
imbibed the American ideals m no less a measure „ no “applied - science without it. Ignorance of this 
than any other newcomer i# the reason, to a great extent, why England has 

M Rihanl was delegatf to the Young Arabian fallen bebiud in the more modern manufactures and 
Congress held in Pans la 1013, and he ts closely 10 dustnes. It is true a time comes when, the pure 
Identified with the revolutionary movement Th.s dentists having made bis discovery, it has to be op- 
is true ot many leading Atu-ncan Syrians and plied to the practical purpose of making a new article 
Arabians to whom Ottoman rule is distasteful aod au f5'iently clieaply to be ns-d in a manufacturing 
who would like to see an independent Arabia process, which may revolution!!* an existing industry. 

These Moslems, scattered throughout the country, Mon-y has to be risked by manufacturers 
have not been able to organise into religious com , , 

mnnities as the Cbnstiau Arabians have done I be writer makes 119 familiar With tile 

There Is an industry m the United states which is vast amount of effort spent by the Germans 
exclusively in the bands of the Syrians, namely the j n ma king the advance they have done in 

«T'sr„sg'r 

of factories esp*cially engaged la this work 1a New mg account should serve ns an eye-opener 
York Citv and its viciaitv is about thirty five Large to those ignorant arm-chair industrialists 

S /i ,a »t flre - ?l so <os f s 'r A“ of °ar country who are ever ready to cry 

- undostnes, while the greater part of the Moslem j__„ _ _ j 

fimmigrauts are working in bakeries Rugs and “°^ n an industrial expert at the fitSt 
f garpets and ktodred articles are the things the Syrian failure, and the impatient shareholder who 
i pedlar is usually selling while tobacco and cigarettes expects a dividend after the first year of 
form another considerable source of income to many business. We read : 

Syrians Exporting and importing to and from the , __ _ 

Orient is also the occupation of many well to-do la 18S0 a German chemist Adolf von BayerJ diS- 

SynaOs. covered bow to make artificial indigo m his laborn- 

From the same Review we call the £.i“ ,5“ S 
following extracts from a tribute to Syria El 000,000 nntd success was achieved - and they 
by an American Arab, translated from the ^ tbe satisfaction of being able to compete with the 
Arabic of Amin Mishril. by Alary Caroline trad, of 

p n i mM J wnicu exported to the annual value of 

HolmeS V , £3 500,000 in 189G, but in 101 3 only £ G0.000 ^worth 

In a Tision I was carn-d through the bine ether on wa ? « porting an annual value of nw 

wings I beheld thee, my beloved, my beautiful one 000,000 with indigo at 3s Gd instead „f kJ 
eletpiag *neath trees, of fie and ctdar, the hem of thy the lb 1 Bs 

robe rising and falling in waves of a sea of light, from 


wnich ascended odors more delicious than mask the transcendent importance of purechemimi 

Thy breath like the smell of jasmine intoxicated Auer voa helsbach, in 1SS l, did not atalt out^jtfa 


Tbe mean descent gas uiantlc is a good i. «■ 
e transcendent importance of hire cf em.«S 
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A Hin du’s Impressions and a Study. 

• By Lala Lajp&t Rai. 


Opinions of 
The New York Times 

» .mat Kni »s known to us its «W» country throng 

Ss* ’« aswss 

^SvrMsSSWJTc. n « ««■ 


’*vi > • , 

the end of Ins re.e.reker he la, «wm' ““H!".* 
reflections on Western clviluanon. Vr ten for 
readers. Ins took >s intently stimuHtm? M 
Mipor inaccuracies there ye, chiefly in W*r"\ *?? 
lmg* of proper names, for msnnte, ’'^e and there. 
There are conclusions th it are not always **» c > 
author lias not been wholly gu **${;. 

tuition os the classic Euypeyi Anterrcsu citle < 
abound in tall buildings, catted 11 all ions. .But these, 
are small matters to criticise tn a. study that, in it 
selecnon, its nt\estii;atufi, and rts interpretation is so 
illon.'nntin^ and se full of interest*, ' - > 

'At the beginning of the first ch-ipter'vm Athencsn 
edutuoh we may be a Wt nten a back to K*4jhat 
•the United States has followed Stit in the lead 


^-B^rtrt^HmdXud/^tV hr more thsn that 

The Hindu schi Ur lias no purpose of writ'OR a hook 

tffl^acsistfgea&sa 

Sowi’g n^on. on the threshold of Impernhsm to 

rnlly remarkable resume of the hiitorv of the i coun-y 
.It which begins' -with the discovery of America and 
leldl to ths Jab** Situat on of doday, and ,RU. but 

thirty-three lAgeptmt p»E**. the author stalest 

“ To sum UP “«»« Uo ted States stand, to^iy with 
theiwotwse^w «”*) impStiall.mt’.Worhtr, 
with the tremendous problem! of Government owner 
Th p of public unlit es, with an imminent 
Spualism and labor. *hb »«ce p.obtems.jind with he 
Question of womjn suffrage. >4t .s’, . , . h ' t n '/ ' ,n f 

pot” of the different nafonr of the world, of its social 
Sm Vu «amom« problems, fod, Wj past and 
Juturf histo/y ik well w otfh the witchlrff! 
l. vAtnJ.bi.i.nQmerosal^rmxrrf pr..«mr bUy, 
■kicnicU the booh contain* both It «s a quiet, careful 

ttodr , Education, scarernment, re igion, the need and 
the uislilbotlon of chanty, ll e posit on or woman and 
the social problem* ofemirrlage . and -cat e*’ are 
carefully examined L»)pat Itsipayia grsvt deal of 
attent an, too to the ‘•negro prob rn' »nd to the 
education of the negro, *nd hat a report od cond ttosi 
under American governme it In the Philippm>s. At 


••mo unnea onto .....owed SOU in rue 
taken by Scotland, England. Wales, and Tregnd^u 
themselves moling toward the goat set y 
achievement f of. Germany, ond ‘* rhao 4 even 
facilities lor educat on "ut Am«* , £ ?. re E™ ‘ P * 
greater than in the Umfed Klhgdom Out « » sea 


Si," misss: 


its Sigh fieance> US acceptance and it* lumiiment, 
Lai pat Ttai T«ry hurtil) appreciates and very deeply^ 
hadmfrrt.' *1 t-'M '*'*fi*' l mt d * vM * o f. 0Ur ,^ U j'*' 

f,,ona\ itrie nf with the uirobst car*. eveb tolhe dts 
covers that * the people in the United States are lust 
now almost mad ab mt vocational education,’’ nnd to 
the consideration ot co-edutatin»i In oor colleges ana 
schools ... 

Fmdia,n* ,mJch to censure in American materia- 
I .m, setfitrg us dow'u at a'.Mitiojil'of > money, mkfterti 
Laipat Has flndi ^much that is unusual, interesting, 
and fine In America* yhanty *'H they* have made 
ciillioni anaafiitlions,” he s^ys,* they have also given 
away millions ' Dji what fcs admires most and es- 
hvustively is not tee estent of American generosity, 
bat >ts system G tkiji rt 

Lajpat Rai’s chapter on religion in America ‘is, 
too, exceed ngly interest ng, and a bit auyprlt AfT*? 
boot. So are his observations on caste t> f ^>4 »V* 
111! chapters on women's work and pliec in the 
community are most interesting, From !hiy->tvfljnir*ti^n 
of our State responsibility for the education df edch 
w male and female’’ ,tp his discussions of woman suf 
fage and of mamage kfid divorce >■ , 

The Hindu’s observations on civiheat-on rem**" 
Oriental' *nd scmtwhxt 'depress mgr f >v i Ofodehtsl 
readers He findr the 'world in'tWs trtlntrjrand m 
Europe, given over to the pursuit of materials th'"*" 
conquermg natural obstacles, « is Hue. bo t strtgSl' 1 ** 
aud »uffer ng for yatmies. 



Publications of the Varendra’ Research 

Society^ Rajshahi , ‘Bengal. 

‘ * * r \ ► -> >/ 

I Gaudarajamala — A Dynastic History of BengalYrfim the burliest times to the Musa! 
man conquest [in Bengali] By Rama I rasad Chanda u \ Rs 2 (25 Sd ) 

II Gaudalekhamala — Inscriptions of the-paln. Kings of Bengal text in Nagancharac 
ter with Bengali Tra isjatton and note B> Vkshaya Kumar Matter t — R|«^(4s ) t 

The Honble Mr F J Monahan ICS w rites in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
l 9 r 4 P *°4 — Although the inscriptions contained in part 1 of the Gaud ilckhamala have 
all been printed before in different p iblicatiort®, a valuable service has b“en rendered to the 
Histor> of Bengal by their collect on in one place and by the learnfed 'ind discriminating 
commentaries Of Babu Ak hay a Kumar ’Mditfa 11 I * * 

HI Taratantram— Text in Nagari character Edited by Girish Chandra Vpdantatutha 
with an Introduction in Eighsh by Aksinya Kumar Marin, r r Sis (Sd ) i 5 <jf 

IV Kanka-vivarana Panjika or Nya*a — By Jinendrabuddhi, Edited by Srjsli Chandra 

Chakravirti Sastn 1 \ vol I, Parts IV Rs. S i* (11s 8d ) t 

Professor H Jacobi— Done in a scholarly manner 

Frofessor Sto Konow — 'The Edition is very good and scholar liked 

V The Indo Aryan Race* («t dnt’lishj — Part I— By Rama J rasad tfhanda b v ^ } 

f a v -Rs * (6S f3d.) , 

Professor A Berriedale Keith in the Journal of thl Rbyil Asiatic Society 191 7, p 16/ — 
This the fifth of the publication of the Varendra Research Society , is by far the didst utt * 
portant work issued by the Society and forms a valuable addition to the literature dealing 1 
with the origin of the Indo \ryan peoples The author, who fs the Hon Secretary "of the 
Society has adumbrated in magazine articles some of the views how put forth, but his opirii * 
011s ga n greatly both in v alu<* and clearness from their ordered exposition and whatever 
conclusions be aim ed at as regards his> mam theses all interested in j the question rmyri re 
cog vise the catholic cl aracterof his erudition and the 1 igenuriy and effectiveness of his ^ 
arguments, which render his work a serious contrioution to t|ie subject with which, it deals 

Nature [Votember *3 1916] — “His 'notes, as the author -molestly terras them have 
developed intoa senes of essays on the religion history, and ethnology of Ancient India"' 
►.The essays, modestly written and creditable to the scholarship of the author traverse 
well trodden ground He would probably 4 discard Risleys theory of Mongoloid Infusion 
in favour of some early entry of an Alpine strain ’ r 

To he had of Secretin Varendra Research Society, Ghoramara (Rajshahi), 

Messrs Gorudas Cfaattopadhyaya & Sons, 20KCornt\al!is St , Calcutta 
1 Messrs Thacker Spink Si Co , Calcutta and A tessis Lurac &. Co , 

1 J 46 Great Russel Street, V C T 
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Towards Home Rule 

, ? 

' Opinions. 

Air 'Lajpat Km s.y s — , 

“Able discussion oP * the fitness of Indians for immediate «elf government 1 

The Advocate savs — 

Air Ramhnanda Chatterjee*s "Towards Home Rule” Will be a Useful guide and a 
constant source of inspiration Mr Ramanmda Chatterjes is a scholar and a patriot, and 
lus compilation in a booklet form b'-ap. marks of his scholarship and patriotism YVe have 
perused it rather rapidly, but with profit and pteasn e and we commend it to our readers 
It u> moderately priced, only twelv e annas a copy ” 

7 he Bengalee &aj s — ~ «. 

‘It is a timely and useful publication and is a valuable contribution to the discussion 
which is now going on ” 

The Bchar Iietald s«y s — - 

“With his usual mastery of statistics and other lrnformation found only In blue 
books and authe itic records and with a sobriety and methodical logic which have been 
unrivalled since- • * • was i os t to India, Mr Chatterji has refuted the Jingo 
arguments in support Of the theory of the Indians being unfit for Home Rule by nature and 
historic tradition alike. „ He has shovn in the words of the greatest European Orientalists 
how the Hindu peoole governed themselves irt the past, how Islam is a democratic religion, 
how popular assemblies used to control our Kings of old He Ins torn to shreds the pet 
arguments about religions disputes, race antagoifism and Oriental lethargy ’, rendering 
parliamentary government unsuitable to India, and shown the moral superiority of present 
day India to America on the eve Df the Declaration of Independence and to several smaller 
Countries of modem Europe Then, again, b> citing the concrete facts of history he has 
shown how self government Is actually flourishing ( or flourished until recently, ) amdlig 
several oriental peoples ’ 

} ^ “\Y c draw the reader’s attention to the papers on ‘Objections to Indian Home Rule/ 
‘Democracy and the Multiplicity of Religious Sects id Indn T and T itncss for Self rule’, 1 ’ 

7 he Panjnbec sms — 

\ j,lincu at the contents shows the comprehensive scu[x. and cliarictce of the 
publication the i revaihng opinion is that they not old) show how* 

intrinsically struflg i> the case fof self government, but constitute a conclusive answer to the 
.arguments usually adiudtcd by the enumes of Indian a pirations We hale no hesitation 
in sayuig that the booklet i^ m oppo tunc as well as lu 0 ldy useful contribution to the study 
of Indus greatest ami most insistent problem 
2 /it Iht at cii/ci sms - 

Tlie 'publtcatuln Is Ustf and timely We welcome il as a valuable addition to the 
literature on the "lubject at a time when it is under discussion b> persons of all shades of 
political thought In the booklet we find all the arguments which arc advanced against out 
claims have been ably dealt with to the siiltsfact on of all unbiassed minds and the contnbu 
tiuns prove to the hilt the fi Jiteousness and the justification of lndnn demands 

The perusal or the article will convince even the most hard headed of the unpalatable 
truth that not one siiij.lt- fact can beetled which would go to show that India cannot 
govern herself tolerably well at The outset, and excellently well lat r on if only givdn a 
chmcc 

2 he- Hindoo V i (riot say s — 

A n » 3 t inform i^, i islruci ve ard tllu lunatio*, look el w iti a u»i jr£>f wh «.h cveiy student of Ind an 
poltics — Home Kuler or So Home Kufer—shauW hasten to arm h toscif. 

The Amritn B^zar P’ltnka. sura — t ' * i ’’ 

The author ij not only a brill ant bat a iboogl fat vrnter \Ye need therefore hard!) *ay ihrt he has 
dealt with the sob eel xr th con coo as ah I ty The qaistiOn of se’f government or Home Rule is jastj 
now a* uting the err ire educated Indian ytibh The brochure r I be a m oe of informal on to it iytf 
w almost all its phases It is a va’uible it [aisit m lo the I teriirre on the subject 2 nd everyone 
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che modESTs review 



Sir Krishna G. Gupta says . 

‘ I have always been in favour of State Management of the 
Indian Railwtvs in preference to company m-rnngement ’ ^ 


The Hon. Mr V J Patel says : 

■ The only nay to end the ...numerable Entrances of T urd 
Class passengers .s to pft the railways under State 
Management S a 


Sri Guildford L Molesworth (the Consulting Engineer to 
the Government of India on State Railn ay s) says ^ r 

« xjie reversal of Lord Lawrence's railu aj policy of State 
Construction and Management has been disadvantageous, and 
j the continuance of such reversal is , in the interests of India 
generally ,to be, strongly deprecated 
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(31) 

Shazadpur, 
July, 1891. 

T HERE is another boat at this landing 
place, and on the shore in front of it 
there is a crowd ol village women. 
Some are evidently embarking on a journey 
and the others there to see themofi; infants, 
veils and gray hairs all mixed up in the 
gathering. 

One girl in particular is attracting my 
attention. She must be about eleven or 
twelve ; but buxom and sturdy, she might 
pass for fourteen or fifteen. She has a 
winsome face, — very dark, but very pret- 
ty. Her hair is cut short like a ’boy’s, 
which well becomes her simple, frank and 
alert expression. She has a child in her 
arms and is staring at me with unabash* 
ed curiosity,, and certainly no lack of 
straightforwardness or intelligence in her 
glance. It is her half boyish, half girlish 
manner which makes her singularly at- 
tractive,— a novel blend of masculine non- 
^balance and feminine charm. I had no 
idea there were such types among our 
village women in Bengal. 

None of this family, apparently, is 
troubled with too much 'bashfulness. One 
of them has unfastened her tiair in the sun 
and is combing it out with her fingers, 
while conversing at the top of her voicc^ 
with another, on board, about their 
domestic aftairs. I gather she has no 
other children but a girl, who is a foolish 
creature and knows not how to behave, 
or talk, or thedifierence between kin and 
stranger. I also learnt that Copal's soa- 
in-law has turned out a ne’er-d o-well and 
that his daughter refuses to go to her 
husband. 


When, at length, it was time to start 
they escorted my short-haired damsel, 
with her plump shapely arms, her gold 
bangles and her guileless, radiant face, 
into the boat. I could divine that she 
was returning from her father’s to her 
husband’s home. They all stood there, 
following the boat with their gaze as it 
cast off, one or two wiping their eyes with 
the loose end of tlieir sans. A little girl, 
with her hair tightly tied into a knot, 
clung to the neck of nn elder woman and 
silently wept on her shoulder. Perhaps 
she was losing a darling Didimani* who 
joined in her doll games and also slapped 
her when she was naughty. . . 

The quiet floating away of a boat on 
the stream seems to add to the pathos of a 
separation, — it is so like death, — the 
departing one lost to sight, those left 
behind returning to their daily life, wiping 
their eyes. True, the pang lasts but a 
while, and is perhaps already wearing off 
both in those who have gone and those 
who remain, — pain being temporary, 
oblivion permanent But none the less , 
it is not the forgetting, but the pain which 
is true; and every now' and then. In 
separation or in death, we realise how 
terribly true. 

If man is ever free from anxiety, it is 
only because be is thoughtless. No one 
stays on ; and man is beside himself when 
the thought comes upon him that not 
only does he not stay on, but is not even 
kept in mind. How then can the music 
of mankind be in other than India’s 
mournful modes? 


• Elder mters art ofttn eallrd sister ferret 
(Pi dici ns i). < > 
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(32) 

Oa 'Board the Cuttack Steamer, 
August 1891 

Mj hag left behind and my clothes 
daily getting disreputable and more ant 
more intolerable —this thought continual 
1 Y uppermost is not compatible with a 
due sense of selfr snect With the bag I 
could hai e face 1 the w orld of men with 
heal erect and spirits high without it 
1 fain would skull in corners mi ay from 
the glances of the crowd I go to ln.d m 
these clothes nnd in them 1 appear m the 
morning and on the top of that the 
steamer is full of soot and the unbearable 
heat of the day keeps one unpleasantly 
moist 

Apart from ths I am baaing quite a 
time of it on board the steamer \ly 
fellow passengers arc of inexhaustible 
variety There is one \gbore Babu who 
cannot allude to anything animate or 
inanimate except m terms of personal 
abuse There is another a lover of music 
who persists in attempting variations on 
the Bfiairab * mode at dead of night, con 
vincmg me of the untimelmess of his per 
formance in more senses than one 

The steamer has been aground m a 
narrow ditch of a canal ever since last 
evening and it is now past nine in the 
morning I spent the night in a comer of 
the crow ded deck more dead than alive 
1 had asked the steward to fry some Ittchis 
for my dinner and he brought me some 
non-desenpt slabs of fried dough with no 
vegetable accompaniments to eat them 
w ith On my express ng a pained surprise 
he was all contrition and offered to make 
me some hotch potch it once But the 
night being already far advanced I dechn 
ed his oftcr managed to sw illow a few 
mouthfuls of the stuff dry and then all 
lights on and tie deck packed with pas 
sengers I laid myselfdown to sleep 

Mosquitoes hovered above cockroaches 
wanderul around There was a fellow 
sleeper stretched crosswise at my feet 
whose body my soles every now and then 
Came up against Tour or fiv e noses were 
engaged m snoring Several mosquito 
tormented sleepless wretches were con 
< sol ng themselves by pulls at their bubble 
bubble pipes and above all there rose 


those \ an v tions on the mode 
Finally nt half past three in the 
some fussy busy bodies began loud!/® 
citing cadi other to get up Then 
pair I also Jeft my bed and dropped’!* 
my deck-chair to await the dawn 
Sight* 1 t,nt '^legated nightmare ot « 

One of the hands tells me that t>« 
stenmer has stuck so fast that it 
take the whole dn> to get her off I 10 
qnire of another whether any Calcutta 
bound steamer will be passing nnd g « 
the smiling reply that this ts the only boat , 
on the line and I may come hick in her « 

I like nfter she has reached Cuttack 1 B/ 
a stroke of luck after a deal of tugging ttt»“ 
hauling they have just managcil to g et 
her afloat at about IQ o clock 

(33) 

Cuttack 

September, 1691 
n A— —Babu is a personage of portly and 
flourishing body and his mr is likewise 
that of a bigwig of considerable dimen 
sions He is advance! in years but bis 
scarf has a youthful twist his get up is 
dandy like rns clothes redolent of scent 
He has a double chin moustaches to 
match and great big eyes half closed m 
self sufficient complacency of which the 
balls turn upwards as he delivers lumself 
of his solemn drawl touched with the 
suspicion of a superior smile and free from 
all vestige of hurrv as though time, his 
bond slaic ever waits at his side m awed 
suspense 

With upturned orbs he asked me And 
where is Jyoti* bow ? My whole being 
in a tremor at the portentous gravity 
with which the question was directed at 
me I meekly intimated m reply the fact ofd 
ray brother s presence in the metropolis 
l wis a class fellow of Birendra s f he 
went on to state making me feel smaller 
anu smaller and the completeness ot toy 
collapse may be easily imagined when in 
conclusion be allu led to ray youthful folly 
m allowing myself to be let m for this 
journey hither without duly consulting 
those who ought to know I could only 
keepon repeating helplessly that this was 
my first visit that I had never been this 


* A Ror« or n ole of lad 
lossd to be appropr ite to 


* The wr t«r t ffth brother 

Y* tCT » f fourth brother 
yo»oge*t of seven brothers 


he being the 
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way before, that I hail no idea of the 
nature pf the route. 

Prom this, by a natural transition, the 
question arose as to when my brother 
Jyoti had been in Cuttack ; whereupon a 
passage at arms ensued between the great 
man and Baroda, the former making it 
1874, the latter assigning an earlier date. 
This shows how difficult it is to write 
history; so I have resolved to put the date 
on my letters henceforth. 

(34) 

Tiran, 

7th September, 1S91. 

The landing place at Balia makes a 
pretty picture with its fine big trees on 
:ither side, and on the whole the canal 
lomehow reminds me of oar little river at 
Poona. On thinking it over I am sure I 
vould have liked the canal much better 
xad it really be;n a river. 

Cocoanut palms as well as mangoes 
vnd other shade trees line its banks which 
slope gently down to the water turfed 
with grass, beautiful!}- green, overspread 
with sensitive plants in flower. Here and 
there are screw pine groves and, through 
japs in the border of trees, glimpses can be 
caught of endless fields, stretching away 
into the distance, their crops so soft and 
velvety after the rains that the eye seems 
to sink into their depths. Then again, 
there are the little villages under their 
clusters of cocoanut and date palms, nest* 
ling under the moist cool shade of the low 
seasonal clouds. 

Through .all these the canal with its 
gentle current winds gracefully between its 
clean grassy banks, edged, in its narrower 
stretches, vyith clusters of water-lilies and 
reeds growing through. And yet the mind 
keeps fretting at the idea that after all 
it is nothing but an artificial canal. 

The murmur of its waters does not 
reach back to the beginning of time. It 
knows naught of the mysteries of some 
distant, inaccessible mountain cave. It 
has not flowed forages, graced with some 
old-world feminine name, giving the vil- 
lages on its sides the milk of its breast. 
It could not have rippled out the senti- 
ment ; _ 

Men may couie and wen way go, 

-Bat t go on loc e«r. 

Even old artificial lakes have acquired a 
greater dignity. 

However when, a hundred year’s hence, 


the trees on its banks will have grown 
statelier ; its brand new- milestones been 
worn down and moss-covered into mel- 
lowness ; the date 1871, inscribed on its ' 
l^ckgates, left behind at a .respectable 
distance ; then, if I am reborn as my 
great-grandson and come again to inspect 
the Cuttack estates along this canal, I 
may feel differently towards it. 

Alas for my great-grandson ! Who 
knows what fate may be in store for him, 
—poor scattered offshoot of the family," 
shorn of all glory like a fallen meteor ? An 
obscure, pett}- clerkship perhaps I But I 
have so many troubles of my own I can 
not afford to weep for my great-grandson. 


(35) 


Idem. 


We reached Tarpur at 4 o’clock. Prom 
there our journey was to be continued in 
palanquins. Being a matter of only about 
12 miles I thought we should make the 
estate residence by eight in the evening. 
But field after field w-as crossed, village 
after village passed by, mile after mile 
covered, and yet those 13 miles seemed 
never going to get done. 

At half past seven I asked the palanquin 
bearers how much further we had yet to 
go. “Not much,” said they. “A little 
over 6 miles.” 

At this I uneasily shifted my position 
inside the palanquin, which was not 
big enough to hold more than half of 
me; if only I could have done myself up 
into tw-o or three folds I might have 
fitted in better. My back w-as aching, my 
legs tingling off into numbness. 

The road was atrocious, with knee-deep 
mud throughout and in places so slippery 
that the bearers had to go at a slow walk, 
gingerly testing every step. They did 
actually slip once or twice, but just manag- 
ed to recover their footing. Here and there 
the road was lost altogether and they had - 
to splash through rice fields under water. 
The evening was dark aud cloudy, drizzling 
now- and then The torch was 1 constantly 
going out for want of oil, and having to 
be blow-n and "blown into a flame again, 
while the bearers Complained bitterly of 
the lack of light. - . 

After we had advanced a little longer in 
this way one of the retainers came up to 
the palanquin and with folded hands 
humbly-submitted that here we had come 
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to <1 river, that the palanquin would have 
to be ferried ov r m a boat but that the 
boat had not vet arrive 1 so that a halt 
wool i have to b' made 

Thev set do vn the palanquin Little 
bj little the torch went out for good ket 
there was no s gn of the boat And in the 
darkness the retainers rushed up and 
down the ri\er bank shouting the name 
of some boatman— Mukundo o o* Nilkan 
tha a a t — m accents piteous enough 
to bring Vishnu and Sh va down from 
their abodes but the boatmen remained 
unmoved tn their rusting places 

Not a cottage was to b seen near the 
desolate mer bank the only object which 
arrested the eye being a driverless bullock 
less cart on which my palanquin bearers 
mounted and ehattered aw iy m au un 
known tongu frogs were croaking at 
intervals and the shrilling of the cicadas 
filled the atmosphere I was makin <r up my 
mind to spend the night bent up inside the 
palanquin till Mukunlo or Vilkantha 
turned up next morning \vh*n with a deal 
of grunting s ng song Baroda s t palanquin 
came up 

binding no sign or chance ol a boat he 
ordered the palanquins to b“ r ordcd across 
on the heads of th- bearers I did not like 
the idea but after a long discussion an 1 
much grumbling on the pirt of the bearers 
they called upon Han § and waded into 
the mer w tn the ptl inquins on their 
heads Getting across was indeed no 
experience 1 

This was at half past ten in the night 
I th-n stretch'd myself out as far as my 
condoled up state would allow and baa 
som how managed to drop oft to sleep 
when one of the b arsrs slipped and 1 
started up at the jolt with my heart thump 
mg at this ru te aw nkcmng A.t last hall 
awake and half dozing during the rest of 
the journey I armed at the Rmdtta 
residence at midnight 


9th S ptember 1891. 
After many days the r in »nl cloud* 
have gon* off and the gollen autumn 
Runtime is over usagan l hid ulni ist 

* \am< of V shnn 
t Nvne ol Sb ra 
t Th manager 


forgotten that there was such a thing os 
sunshine in the world and when it sudden 
lj flooded the scene at about ten crclcien 
1 felt a great wonder as at something 
never seen lieforc 

It is indeed a wonderful day 

I am on the verandah after ray bath 
and meal lounging in a long armed chair, 
busy day dreaming Before my eyes arc the 
tops of the cocoanut palms growing in the 
grounds of the house and beyond them 
as far as the eje can see stretch cultivated 
fields with an indistinct blue fringe of dis 
tant trees 

Doves are coomg and now and then 
tinkle the bells w om by the cows Squirrels 
run up sit on tlicir tails to take a look, 
and then disappear in the tw inkling of an 
eye The breez- blows freely The cocoanut 
leaves tremble and rustic A feeling of 
solitude silence and languor is over the 
whole place 

A knot of peasants are gathered in 
one spot pulling up the young ncc shoots 
into little bunches for transplantation 
This is the only sign of w ork to be seen 


(37) 

Shehdah 

V October 1891 
Boat after boat touches at the landing 
place and exiles return home from distant 
belds of w ork after a w hole year for the 
Doty ah vacation their boxes baskets and 
bundles loaded w ith presents I notice one 
Who as lus boat nears the shore changes 
into a freshly folded and crinkled mushn 
dhotj dons over his cotton tunic a 
china sdk coat carefully adjusts round his 
neck a neatly tw tsted scarf and walks off 
towards the \ illage umbrella held aloft 
Rustling waves pass o\tr the ncc 
fields There arc ilufk clouds on the 
horizon and beyond them rise into the-- 
sky m toga in 1 cocoanut tree tops the 

fringes oi the (i-ilm hates nm, tb< . 

Tirccsc Thr reels on the sindbink arc 
on the point nr Uo„inn R lt , s dtoKrtta 
an exhilarating svu e ** 

The t hilts of the mintilio Ins just 
, " n " ‘ ll e «pr expectancy olios 
, " 1 }' i'os imtiimti shy this 
KrL loor imp hrceze the 

T,T« ,WT' C tr l mor >» ‘"-t »"' 1 - 

1 isoee li l ", 'i 1 "'' (S 011 «* «f*« 

»' r lone!) youth 

flll^/l l "“'l Ohlltfe- 

) 1 J *> au 1 hoi row s 



LETTERS 


Glimpses of the world received from 
way-side windows bring new desires, or 
rather, make old desires take onnevv form3. 
The day before yesterday, as X -was 
sitting at the window of the boat, a little 
fisher -dinghi floated past, the boatman 
singing a s >ng t — -not a very tuneful song. 
But it reminded tn; of a night, years ago, 
when I was a child. We were going along 
the Padma in a boat. I awoke one night 
at about 2 o'clock and, on raising the 
window and putting out my head, l saw 
the waters, without a ripple, gleaming in 
the moonlight, and a youth in a little 
dinghi paddling along all by himself and 
singing, oh so sweetly,— such sweet melody 
I had never heard before. 

A sadden longing came upon me to get 
back my past from the day of that song; 
to beallowed to make another essay at 
life, this time not to leave it thus dry and 
unsatisfied ; but with a poet’s song on my 
lips to float about the world on the crest 
of the rising tide, to sing it to men and 
'subdue their hearts ; to see for myself what 
the world holds and where ; to let men 
know me, to get to know them ; to burst 
forth through the world in life and youth 
like the eager rushing breezes ; and then 
return home to a fulfilled and fruitful old 
age to spend it as a poet should. 

Not a very lofty ideal, is it ? To benefit 
the world would have been a much higher 
one, no doubt ; but being on the whole 
wbat I am, that ambition does not even 
occur to me. I cannot make up my mind 
to sacrifice this precious gift of life in a 
self-wrought famine, starving the world 
and the hearts of men by fasts and medi- 
tations and constant argument. I count 
it enough to live and die as a man, loving 
, and trusting the world, unable to look on 
j.it either as a delusion of the Creator or a 
snare of the Devil. It is not for me to 
strive to be wafted away into the airiness 
of an Angel. 

(38) x 

Shelidah, 

1 29th Aswin (October), 1891. 

1 was _ pacing, up and down the shore 
last evening, twirling my J moustaches; 
alternately looking at the gold of the 
sunset on the West and the silver of the 
moonrise on the East. Nature was gazing 
on my face with a depth of sad yearning 
as of a mother looking on an ailing child. 
River and sky were alike unruffled, and 


our two boats with their heads tucked 
under their awnings nestled against, the 
bank like sleeping birds. 

Up came the Moulvi and in a discreetly 
anxious whisper communicated to me the 
new3 : “Bhojia* is here from Calcutta I” 

X cannot tell what a tumult of impossible 
fears crowded into my mind, all in a 
moment. However I contrived to calm 
rriyself and going inside sat on ray state 
chair awaiting Bhojia. The way she came 
in and flung herself at my feet, setting un 
a loud wail, told me at once that the 
misfortune, whatever it was, had happened 
to herself. 

She went through a long and rambling 
story in her uncouth Bengali and nasal 
accents, interspersed with sobs. What I 
managed to make out with great difficulty 
was this- that Bhojia was m the habit of 
quarrelling with her mother— not at all an 
extraordinary circumstance considering 
that both were amazons of West Arva- 
vartaT and neither were noted for tender- 
ness of heart; that one evening mother and 
daughter had proceeded from words to 
action not meaning an embrace con- 
eluding a loving tete-a-tete, but mutual 
*? afaand.to-hand encounter; 
and that this duel of the arms had resulted 
in the overthrow of the mother, griev- 
ously hurt. According to Bhojia’s account 
her mother had rushed at her, uplifted 
metal pot in hand, and, in self-defence, her 
heavy brass bangle bad somehow come 
into contact with her mother’s head, 
drawing blood. Anyhow it had resulted 
z as 1QStant banishment from the 
th.rdstorey to the ground floor. 

This had happened some days ago, but 
I had no news of it. So it was a regular 
case of a Bbojia-bolt from the blue ! 

(39) 

Shelidah, 

2nd Xartik (October), 1891. 

A man has only to leave Calcutta, it 
seems, to become doubtful of his own 
permanence or importance. Here man 
is the lesser, nature the greater. You see 
all around things which were not made 
to-day, to be repaired to-morrow and 
scrapped the next day; which stand un- 
moved through man’s birth and death 
and striving; which keep their course, and 
speed on unwearied !y. 


* A maid servant of the family. 
T Old name for Upper India. 
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altogether spent four or five hours with 
him \Yc met in his library— a good sized 
room for a house in London It had a 
large fire place and a bright fire was 
burning in it— very welcome for the 
weather was most inclement Lord Ronald 
shay 8 table was loaded down with papers 
reference books and account books (the 
latter I noticed were locked ) In front 
of the Earl s chair stood on a pedestal 
a brass Buddha inthe traditional reposeful 
attitude and on another stand stoo 1 a 
bronze Indian fig ire Cupboards full of 
book3 lined the wills and books lay on 
several tables Heads of deer and antelope 
that he had brought down with his rifle in 
various parts of Asia— for he has travelled 
and hunted in Ceylon India Persia Asia 
tic Turkey Central Asia Siberia Japan 
China and Burma — vere nailed to the 
walls 

Lord Ronaldahay was not at all aformi 
dable p rson He did not have the chilly 
manner that is usually ascribed to the 
English nor d d he have the aristocrat 9 
hauteur I found him to be pleasant and 
friendly He talked plainly and without 
affectation At times a smile spread over 
1 h* s face and his eyes twinkled withmcrrt 
ment He often laughed heartily His 
face in repose showed him to be a stddent 
capable of mach thought When in deep 
thought his fine forehead would become 
wrinkled— perhaps much more so than one 
would expect m an Engl simian of his 

? ears— be was forty last June— and one so 
ond of hunting ana out door life He had 
a medium figure and was dressed simply 
From wliat I could judge of him I should 
say that he is a good mixer and has 
great social talents which if he chooses to 
exert them will please Indian** 

One of the first questions that I asked 
the Governor des gnate of Bengal was 
Is your Lordship going out to Ind a with 
a cat and dried programme in your m nd 
as to what you intend to do during the 

fiw-'yjuw. that- v uir - Lnrrtshiq. will. 

charge of the youngest Presidency ? 

No replied Lord konaldshay with 
out a moment s hesitation It would be 
wrong for me to go out there with a defi 
mte scheme m my head He added f 
wish to look around nic when I get there 
nd see what needs to be done before I 
ne what I shall do , I was not 
j long in Bengal and I have been awav 
»or some time Things change-even in the 


East especially iu time of war The ter/ 
reason that a Govcruons scut out from this 
country is that he will be able to bring a 
fresh mind tob*ar upon Indian questions 
and I do not intend to defeat that purpose 
by going out with a definitely settled 
programme of reforms that I intended to 
carry out during the full terra of my 
office 

Lord Ron aid shay appeared to be very 
much in earnest when lie uttered these 
words— and I believed that lie meant what 
be sail IIis reply was broad as i ideed 
was my question I therefore narrowed 
the scop- of my inquiry, and asked * Are 
there any reforms that your Lordship has 
\ cry much at heart and that you wish to 
make provided you find a favourable 
opportunity ’ 

The Noble Earl did not nnswer me 
quite so readily ns he had replied to my 
f rst question He chose Ins words care 
fully and spoke in measured tones Yes 
lie said I wish to Bee some admimstra 
tive reforms earned out in Bengal 

More than likely lie would have stopped 
there but for the question What reforms 
pray ’ that be must have seen in my eyes 
Without compelling me to put thw query 
into words he went on to say Several 
of the Bengal districts are too large and 
cumb-rsome for a single officer to admt 
raster and I wish to do what I can to 
lighten the responsibilities of such officers 
Moreover I think so far as I can judge 
that the circle system is one which might 
be developed with advantage 

There Lord Ronaldshay paused and ,1 
fired a volley of questions at him \Vhat 
about reforming the Calcutta Munici 
pality ? I asked 

That is a contentious measure. I 
beleve and I understand that so long as r 
the war lasts measures of this character 
can only be dealt with by consent, he 
replied ’ 

1 '“''M L ° rd Carmichi-l 

L ,lr> ‘regrdc inat "he ‘hall 
retirement C0IU P lete this work before 

,n V^ R , ,na,d,h u ay . had seen the passage 

n1lM^ d i > S arra,Ch ' te i s s P ecch to which I 
ln ™ n d d I press bun to tell 
X^wi ,e, v n w ndcdtodo ,n ‘he matter 

hetnoJ b l! lk » es " ere °' cr The view 

; c . ?£" as tjat *t was premature to say 

ssnsx' ; cs ‘t e ««« i **■ 
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have since been suppressed. My meaning 
is clear from tbe words I employed at tbe 
time. If I remember correctly, I ?poke of 
r the “poisonous” press. Now if you leave 
' out such att important clause in quoting 
my words, you create an erroneous and 
distorted impression I never meant to 
apply my remarks to papers that were 
edited by responsible men who were loyal 
to the British Crown and who carried on 
their agitation in a perfectly constitutional 
manner. I may have had differences of 
opinion with such editors, bat 1 did not 
and do not advocate their suppression 
Yet that i9 precisely what ray critics are 
trying to make my words imply It 
is gross and dishonest misrepresentation. 
It is done daily— here as well as in India, 
nnd alt public men sufler from it, more or 
less But such treatment is unfair, nil the 
same ” 

Lord Ronaldsbay's expressive face lit 
up with animation as he jerked out these 
sentences The smile that usually plays 
about his lips had vanished. His large 
eyes were aglow His broad forehead was 
knitted He paused for n minute orso and 
that panse enabled him to compose him- 
self. Then he went on 

“Besides, it is important to bear in 
mind the conditions under which these 
words were spoken The original speech 
was made in the House oT Cdmmons seven 
or eight years ago nnd later were worked 
up into a chapter in mv book, ‘An Eastern 
Miscellany,’ published in 1911. At the 
time I made these itatements there was 
grave unrest in India. Political murders 
were being openly ndvocatcd nnd were 
being nctunlly committed. Englishmen 
nt home could not contemplate such acts 
Of violence with calmness. Their feelings 
were roused Thev cried out for the ruth- 
less suppression of the anarchists. I was 
not the only^ Englishman who demanded 
the annihilations of the wrong doers. On 
whatever subject I may have changed my 
view*., 1 continue to think that we cannot 
permit terrorism to grow m the dark 
But why should anyone do me injustice 
by giving a wider meaning to my words 
than 1 intended them to have— by Applying 
-> v to law-abiding Indians the expressions 
that I applied to foal murderers ?" 

' A.s Lard Ronaldshay had referred more 
dhaa once to his speeches in the House of 
Common*. ('asked him if the chapters on 
India in “An Eistcrn Miscellany” were 


rpade up of such speeches. He answered 
trie in the affirmative. That led me to 
r suggest to him, as delicately as possible,, 
that party politics might have had a 
good deal to do with his statements. . 

Instead of taking oflence at this hint, 
Lord Ronaldshay quickly answered: “re 5 - 
You have hit the nail squarely on tue 
head. I spoke in the House of ‘Commons, 
in the heat of debate, ns a member of the 
Opposition. The Liberals were in power, 
and it was our duty to criticise the if ad- 
ministration. We criticised their gover- 
nance of India as weak and vacillating, 
and we charged them with lack-\of reso- 
lateness in dealing with .scditioU^and ■ 
terrorism. We did not oppose the pro po*’ 
sals put forward by them to reform the 
jndia Councils in principle, but we did, fts 
<ve were bound to do, criticise them in 
detail. Such is the essence of government 
by the party system ” 

He had not finished his sentence when 
i interjected that many Indians did not 
know sufficiently aboat „tbtf party atmos- 
phere that prevails in the House of Com- 
mons to make the necessary allowance in 
criticising his statements. He said that 
lie feared this was so, nnd went on to 
tell me how the atmosphere of the House 
of Commons becomes charged with electri- 
city, and members belonging to opposite 
parties flirtg taunts across the floor. 
Statements ore made under the stress of 
Excitement that appear formidable in cold 
type , 

The inference was plain, and, therefore, 
»t was unnecessary to ask Lord Ronaldshay 
jf he wished he had toned down some of 
tbe things he had said, or if he felt that it 
would have been better if some of the 
things had not been said at all. 1 did 
venture to ask him, however, if he was, 
representing Conservatism on the Public,-* 
Services Commission, and if the questions 
that he asked while that body was holding 
its investigations were inspired by his 
desire to serve the interests of bis. natty. 

. query was bold, and il I had had 
time to consider my language I would 
no doubt have framed the question in 
diflerent words. His Lordship answered me 
slowly nnd cautiously. He admitted thqt 
various clcmeuts were represented on the 
Pubhc Services Commission— Conservative 
aul Labour, Education nod Indian. His 
selection was perhaps due to his being,® 
Conservative politician who had taken 
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interest in Indian "questions. If any 
questions that he had asked save umbrage 
they were asked because he wished all 
sides of the topics tinder discussion to be 
brought to light, so that the Commission 
would have the Indian and pro-Indian 
/ views, as well as the view that opposed 
the dilution of the Indian services by the 
further employment of Indians. He was 
not, however, actuated by animus towards 
Indian aspirations. On the contrary, he 
felt, and felt strongly, that the employ- 
ment of Indians in nigh office had justified 
itself. This was especially the case with 
} the experiment that had been tried in 
admitting Indians to the Executive Coun. 
cils — an experiment that, he admitted, he 
' had viewed with some doubts when it 
was first proposed. He was among the 
Commissioners who had recommended to 
* his Majesty the advisability of giving 
greatly increased opportunities to Indians 
for employment in the Indian Civil Service 
and other public services. Perhaps I and 
other Indians thought that he and his 
colleagues had not gone far enough. Ther 
had, however, to guard against the cffi. 
ciency of the British-Ind.ian Administra. 
tion being endangered, while providing 
Indians with greater opportunities. In 
any case, his signature at the end of the 
report of the Public Services Commission 
showed his sympathy with legitimate 
Indian aspirations, and he intended to do 
all that lay in his power to satisfy them 
daring his term of office. 

At this point it occurred to me to ask 
the Noble Earl if he realized that Indians 
aspired to have 'a representative 'Govern- 
ment that managed tneir domestic affairs 
** *wWu iro mam: ■n/a.'rimnrcv Vrnrti ‘Jut 
v governing Dominions managed theirs’, and 
that they wanted it to be responsible to 
- them. I asked him if he remembered that 
he bad said in the House of Commons that 
Parliamentary Government was alien to 
Eastern traditions— and that this state- 
ment bad been reproduced in his book, 
"An Eastern Miscellany.” 

He replied that he was familiar with 
educated India’s demand, and he had not 
forgotten the remarks made by him, to 
which I alluded. He pointed out that no 
V one could deny that Parliamentarv gorern- 
,t meat had been evolved in the West, and 
hod been introduced in the East only 
timing recent years. In Japan the Minis- 
try was not responsible to the Lower 


"House, but to the Emperor, and, therefore,, 
the Government could not be said to be 
democratic, as was the case with the 
English Government, which was put into 

C ower by the people and could be ousted 
y the voters. It was not possible to have 
a democratic government in India so long 
as there was the appalling illiteracy that , 
there was. 

I would not let Lord Ronnldshay go on 
until he had listened to what I had to 
say. I admitted that the illiteracy in 
India was appalling, but I pointed out 
that it did not redound to the credit of the 
Government. In Japan illiteracy had 
been wiped out in less than two generations 
and it was practically certain that it would 
be wiped out in the Philippines in a genera- 
tion. He interjected the remark that the 
Japanese population was not so vast and 
so divided as that of India and that the 
problem in the Philippines was still small- 
er and less complicated. But I held out 
that the British had had a much longer time 
to do their work in India. He urged that 
the immediate introduction of compulsory 
education might interfere with theeconomic 
life of the people, who were mainly agricul- 
turists. M3' rejoinder was that similar 
objections had been raised in all countries 
against making education computsory, and 
that in tbe end education more than made 
up for any temporary economic loss. Be- - 
sides, I argued, when education was made 
compulsory in Japan, the bulk of the 
Japanese derived their sustenance from 
land, and continued to do so, even to this 
day, though not to the same extent. I 
ended by saying that a system of element- 
ary education could be perfected that would 
•nrJiof-’ft -ptmWrt: i iur 'urn's irvL gn’rs i/i 

our agricultural population to attend 
school without much interference with the 
economic life of tbe family, and in a few 
vears the farmers would realize what a 
blessing education was, provided the right 
sort of education was given, which would 
make the new generations more efficient 
farmers, stock-breeders, and dairymen. 
Lord Konaldsbay appeared to agree with 
the last point, and he repeated the assurance 
he had already given tbit he would pro- 
mote literacy all he could during his term 
of office as Governor of Bengal. 

To wards the close of my last interview 
with Lord Ronaldsbav, I asked him what 
he thought of the Indian members of the 
various legislative Councils, nsre-ctmstt* 
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toted under the India Councils Act of 
1909 He replied that he had had no op 
portumty of personally observing them at 
work But what he had read and heard 
made him feel that they were on the 
whole a great success He went on to say 
that he was profoundly impressed with the 
calibre of the many Indians with whom he 
had come in contact They were distin 
guishing themselves in many lines of acti 
vity — administrative political industrial 
and commercial He believed that Indian 
industries w ere capable of great expansion 
and that Indians were destined to play a 
great part in developing them 

I called Lord Ronaldshay s attention to 
a statement that w as appearing in Indian 

a ers to the eflect that he believed that 
ans did not respect the sanctity of 
truth lie hotly repudiated the suggestion 
that he ever accused Indians of this He 
was aware of the passage m his writings 
to which reference was made and as usual 
it was an isolated phrase ent a\ay from 
its context He said that if it was read 
in conjunction with what preceded it any 
fair minded person would realize that he 
was referring solely to the difficulties of 
travel in uncivilized Asia— the difficulties 
that he had experienced with his muleteers 
etc , when travelling in Central Asia their 


habit of promising to bring pomes on ft 
certain day and then not doing so for per 
haps two or three days afterwards and so 
on I asked Lord "Ronald shay if he could 
show me the passage which he did The 
sentence to which objection was taken 
read 

F aally East and tte«t As a al ke v < with one 
another n procla m ng the ex stence of that strange 
and mystcr ous law by nh ch it appears to hare been 
decreed that among the peoples of the West alone 
shall the saact ty of Tr ith meet w th respect or recog 
u t on A Waadertng btadent ia the Par Cait 
\ol I p 11 t 

Thereupon I told Ins Lordship that I 
for one did not wonder that complaint 
was made for he spoke of ' East and West 
Asia alike I said that the statement was 
much too broad— and this he could not 
deny I gathered that ten years later he 
has s»en the wisdom of qualifying his 
statements and using words that express 
precisely what he means 

My final question to Lord Ronaldshay 
was May I say in my report of these 
interviews that you have great belief in 
India s potentiality and in the capacity of 
Indtans and look forward to helping 
India s evolution ’ ' 

The Go\ ernor designate of Bengal smiled 
and said \ es 


KRIbHNAKANTA’S WILL 

B\ Bankim Chandra CnATTrRjrn 


( All R ghti Referred ) 


CIIVPTEK MI 

Without losing n moment Gobmdalal 
plunged in swam di\cd down and brought 
her tip to the surface He then bore her out 
of the water and placed her on the landing 
Outw aid Iv she showed no signs oflifc for 
she was quite unconscious and there w ns 
n full suspension of her breath 

With the assistance of the man how 
ever who had the care of the garden 
^ob odalal remoted her to a room m the 
house and laid her on a touch 
eyes were closed the wet 'ctuung to 
- v a much darker hue to the bain 
lies above Her fair gentle brow which 


now snowed no signs of shame or Fear, 
bespoke act ns it seemed some sorrow ^ 
in her heart This ctcnmg ns she lay 
stretched on the couch before lum the 
light shining fitfully upon her she 
looked so bewitching fascinating in 
Crobindnlal s ey t that he lo\ed her The 
beautiful and delicate cast of her face the 
round supple limbs soaked m water the 
long dishet died hair hanging down in 
dusters at the bed s head from which 
water was dnppmg-thcsc made n deqt 
impression on Gobmdalal s nnnd lie felt 
such pm for her that he could hardly keep 
the tears out of his eyes ‘O God/ *niil 
lie wliv didst Thou gi\L her beauty if 
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Thou would st 'make her unhappy !” His 
heart wrung to think that he was the un- 
< fortunate cause of this sad catastrophe. 

“If there be life in her I will save 
her/’ said Gobindalal. He knew what to 
do in such cases as this. He raised her 
now to a sitting, ntiw to a standing, pos- 
ture ; turned her this way and that and 
on every side, and continued this 
operation until she had thrown up nearly 
the whole of the quantity of water she had 
swallowed. This, however, did not induce 
respiration. But though this seemed a 
very difficult thing to accomplish Gobinda- 
lal was acquainted with the process, and 
''he at once proceeded to try it. He told the 
gardener, who was a Una'h, to blow into 
her mouth while he slowly moved her arms 
up and down. The fellow was afraid. A 
cold sweat seemed to break upon him If 
his master had told him to go before a 
tiger he might not have refused to do his 
bidding ; but now he totally refused to 
obey lnm. It was, as it seemed to him, a 
preposterous order— a thing contrary to 
nature or reason, and he said, “I can’t do 
it, master, I am sure I can’t.” 

‘‘Then you move her arms up and down, 
and I will do the blowing,” said Gobinda- 
lal. And he showed him how the arms 
should be raised slowly and brought slow- 
ly down again while he blowed into her 
mouth. Gobindalal put his mouth to hers 
to blow. A thrill ran through his frame. 
But he was awake to nothing— nothing but 
his sacred duty— the duty to try his ut- 
most to save her life. The operation of 
moving her arms up and down, and blow- 
ing continued for nearly two hours, at the 
end of which Rohini breathed. She bclong- 
f cd to the world again. 

^ CHAPTER XVII. 

> Rohini now breathed freely By slow 
degrees her consciousness returned, Go- 
bindalal made her take some stimulant 
which seemed to increase the activity of 
the vital functions. She opened her eyes. 
There was nothing strange or unusual in 
her look ; and she seemed exceedingly 
happy in his company. A candle burnt on 
a teapoy in one corner of the room. She 
had got back her memory. “I 'drowned 
Jkmyself. Why have you saved my life’” she 
,said. - 1 

“God be thanked that you have got 
back vour life,” said Gobindalal. 

"Why have you saved * my life ?” she 


said again. "What enmity is there be- 
tween you and rac that you should stand in 
the way of my dying ? Why_ should I Jive 
to suffer if it could be helped V 

"No one has a right, Rohini, to kill one- 
self. It is a great sin." 

"I do not know what act is sinful and 
what is not," said Rohini. "No one ever 
taught me. I doubt there are such things 
as virtue and vice ; or why should I suffer 
without committing any very great sin in 
my life ’ This time you have saved my 
life, but ui future I will take care to keep 
out of your way-.” 

"Why should you die ?" be said bitterly. 

"Is it not better,” said she, “to die at 
once than to die every day, every hour and 
every’ minute in my life ?” 

“What is your grief, Rohini ?" 

‘Oh, I am dying of thirst. There is a 
spring of cool water before me, j'et I am to 
hold off. , . 

“Drop it, Rohini. Hush 1 It is getting 
on for eleven and you must go home. I 
will go with you if you will let me." 

“No, thank you, I can go alone." 

Gobindalal said nothing, for he saw 
what her objection was 

When she had gone Gobindalal felt he 
was no longer hi9 own master. He was 
deeply id love with Rohini. His was a 
guilty passion, his conscience told him. 
-Much (is he wished to play* the man and 
crush and trample it under foot he felt he 
was too weak. He sought help from on 
high to enable him to do so : But he had 
not the least restraint on his passion, and 
in his helplessness he threw himself on a 
bed and wept like a child. 

CHAPTER XVIII. 

"What made -you stay away in the 
garden till such a late hour of night ?" 
his wife asked when Gobindalal returned 
home. 

“Why do you ask ?” he said. "Did I 
never stay away so late as this before ?" 

“You did, but l fear something has 
happened tonight,” said Bhraraar. 

“How do you know ?” said her hus- 
band. , i 

“Why,” said she, “your 'very look and 
the tone ofyour voice seem to indicate it." 

“What has happened ?" said Gobindalal 
rather coolly. 

“How am I to know ? I was not tb$re 
with you.” 

* "No, but you can End out 
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Thou would st make lier unhappy I” His 
heart wrung to think that he was the un- 
fortunate cause of this sad catastrophe. 

“If there be life in her I will save 
her,” said Gobindalal. He knew what to 
do in snch cases as this. He raised her 
now to a sitting, nbw to a standing, pos- 
ture ; turned her this way and that and 
on every side, and continued this 
operation until she had thrown up neatly 
the whole of the quantity of water she had 
swallowed. This, however, did not induce 
respiration. But though this seemed a 
very difficult thing to accomplish Gobinda- 
i lal was acquainted with the process, and 
' he at once proceeded to try it. He told the 
gardener, who was a Uriah, to blow into 
her mouth w/fffc he sfow/y moved her arms 
up and down. The fellow was afraid. A 
cold sweat seemed to break upon him If 
* his master had told him to go before a 
tiger he might not have refused to do his 
bidding ; but now he totally refused to 
obey him. It was, as it seemed to him, a 
preposterous order— a thing contrary to 
nature or reason, and he said, “I can’t do 
it, master, I am sure I can’t.” 

"Then you move her arms up atul down, 
and I will do the blowing,” said Gobinda- 
lal. And he showed him how the arms 
should be raised slowly and brought slow- 
ly down again while 'he bio wed into her 
mouth. Gobindalal put his mouth to hers 
to blow. A thrill ran through, his frame. 
Bnt he was awake to nothing— nothing but 
Ins sacred duty— the duty to tty’ his ut- 
most to save her life. The operation of 
moving her arms up and down, and blow- 
ing continued for pearly two hours, nt the 
end of which Rohini breathed. She belog/. 
} ed to the world again. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


' f Rohini now breathed freely. By slow 
degrees her consciousness returned. Go- 
bindala! made her take some stimulant 
which seemed to increase the activity of 
the vital functions. She opened her eyes. 
There was nothing strange or unusual in 
her look ; and she seemed exceedingly 
happy in his company. A candle burnt on 
a teapoy in one corner of the room. She 
had got back her memory. “I ‘drowned 
Vmyself. Why have you saved my life?” she 
.said. ‘ < r 

“God be thanked that you ' have "ot 
baclryour life,” said Gobindalal. ° * 
“Why have you saved ’ my bfe ?” she 


said again/ "nuai vuuuy «.utre be- 
tween yon and me that you should stand in 
the way of my dying ? Why should I live 
to suffer if it could be helped V' - 

"No one has a right, Rohini, to kill one- 
self. It is a great sin.” 

"I do not know what act is sinful nnd 
what is not,” said Rohini. "No one ever 
taught me. I doubt there are such things 
as virtue and vice ; or why should I sufier 
without committing any very, great sin in 
my life 5 This time you have saved my 
life, but in future I will take care to keep 
out of your way.” 

"Why should you die ?” he said bitterly. 
“Is it not better,” -said she, "to die at 
once than to die every day, every hoar and 
even' minute in my hie ?" 

"What is your grief, Rohini ?” 

* Oh, I am dying of thirst. There is a 
spring of cool water before me, yet 1 am to 
hold off - . • 

“Drop it, Rohini. Hush I It is getting 
on for eleven and you must go home. I 
will go with you if you will let me." ' 

“No, thank koo, I can go alone/' 
Gobindala/said nothing, for be saw 
what her objection was. * { 

When she had gone Gobindalal felt he 
was no longer his own master. He wav 
deeply in lore with Rohini. His urns a 
rmil tw passion, his conscience told him 
/Miic wished to phi- the man and 
and trample it under foot he felt he 
y„r n ^. Be sought help from on 
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matter by looking at mj face Cqo t you 
do that dear 7 

Come l don t like jour jokes she 
said * bomething n the matter w »th you 
There is something wrong for I can sett 
p-rfectly well by your looks Tell ra" 
what is the mitter, do \ou ought to 
have no secrets from m* 

, When Bhramar had finished sp-aktng 
her feelings were worked up to such a pitch 
that she hurst into tears 

Gobindalal drew her affectionately to 
his side wip d th tears from her eyes and 
said f will t**U jou Bhramar but not 
now , 

Why not now ? she said 
It is b tter you never know it lie said 
It is not for the car of a girl so young as 
you Butlmiy tell jou som* day next 
week 

Be it as you please I think I can wait 
for a few days 

No not so soo i Bhramar he said 
agatn L»t a couple of years pass and 
then 1 will tell you 

She sighed Since you will not tell 
me she said I will not urge you Oh 
I am so unhappy But l hoped you would 
tell me . 

She was sad Like a cloud overspread 
mg the clear azure sky in spring a gloom 
was suddenly cast over her mind antis tic 
did not know why She thought she 
grown very naughty that her husband 
was \ ery kind to her and that it w as \ ery 


I£arn ’ said he ‘ to look after your o\vn 
affairs I have become old and am sot 
expected to Inc long If you neglect to 
look to j our own affairs while you can 
after my death everything will beat sixes 
and sevens lam not now able to visit 
the estates myself so for w ant of supervi 
sion there is disorder in them " 

I shall be glad to visit them uncle 
if you want me to’ said Gobindalal 
Indeed I would like to visit all the estates 
myself 

krishnakanta was very pleased to hear 
lus words I am happj to hear said he, 
that you w isli to visit the estates At pre 
s*nt there is considerable mismanagement 
at Bunderkbali The uttb there flajs that 
the tenants are on strike and have stopped 
paying their rent But the tenants com 
plain that the naib docs not give them 
proper receipts for rent paid by them So 
I think you will do Well to start at once 
for Bunderkliali 

Gobmdnlal readily agreed to his uncles 
proposal and left lus chamber to make pre 
paratious for his departure lie had wish 
cd i-o obtain his permission to go on a 
visit to one of the estates and he had gone 
to him for that purpose Though a hand 
some youth of good morals he was as 
young people at his age generally arc sub 
ject to the influeace of beauty We wanted 
to go abroad b-cius* he felt that if he 
stayed at hom- it would be very difficultfor 
him to put Kolum out of his mind and 


uncharitable on her part to have any sasvforgther His object was to run away from 
picions about hia actions She vvent and Vher and trj to forget her where she would 
took a book out of the shelf to read ilcter comein bis way Outof sight isout of 
««««*«•• —md bethought of that And he thought 


thinking it w ould take this foolish umnCan 
mg gloom off her mind and make her cheer 
up But she could not give attention So 
she threw aside the book and went and 
laid herself dow n on the bed 

CHAPTER Xl\ 

Next day when Krishnakanta had n_ 
tired after meal to take his usual rest 
Gobindalal entered lus chamber and untike 
lus way talked with bun chiefly over mat 
ters relating to the estate He inquired 
about the condition ol each estate 
that had been jointly acquired by himself 
ami his late father and asked a lot 
of questions that incidentally suggested 
themselves to him and Krishnakanta w as 
verj pleased at this unexpected inquisitive 
ness on the part of lus nephew for w hom 
be had a great affection \ou must 


ife s affection for him How devot 
cd silt was to her husband If she knew 
that 1ft loved Rohini it would kill her sure 
ly He ah ought he would Sooner die tbau 
be unfaithful to lus wife 

When lus wife knew that he \\a9 going 
orta visit to one of the estates where Ins 
presence was urgently required she wanted 
n°i° 'V th h ' m Sjje pressed verj much 
But her mother in law strongly opposed 
and consequently she had to be /eft b-hmd 
fr^ Un + i, Crkh ' l n W ' lsabout tendays voyage 
5SPJ5« ' ,th $ c The boat to carrj 
S^ hl " a ? furnished with everything 
I ? ak 1 e , sllclt a lon ? journey by 
He t00k , etu e of hl9 weeping w ife 

1Cr aad , '-omforted her With a 
c \ c sail accompanied 

by Ins own cool and servants ’ 
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When her husbaud was gone Bhramar 
wept bitterly for sometime, lying down on 
the bare floor Afterwards she rose, and in 
a fit of vexation tore up the leaves of the 
book she had taken out of the shell to read 
She did not stop there. She broke all the 
china in her room ; she cut the flowers in 
the pots, let fly away the birds whose 
cages she could get at, and did more other 
mischief she could thinl; of. She then lay 
down on the bed, hiding her face in the 
coverlet to indulge in her gnel. Meanwhile 
Gohindalal was on the way to his destina- 
tion, the boat under sail taking him farther 
and farther away from those he had left 
behind. 

CHAPTER XX. 

Bhramar raided her husband very much. 
After he was gone she could find pleasure 
in nothing. She told her maid not to get 
flowers any more, her excuse being they 
were ‘full of grubs ’ A game of ca^ds haa 
no interest for her now. As for embroid- 
ery, it was trying to her eyes. She told 
sotothe girls to whom she gave away 
her pattern books, and her gold and silver 
threads and needles. She cared not what 
she ate or what she wore, and her hair 
seemed not to have known the comb since 
her husband went away. At meal-time 
she often complained she had no inclina- 
tion for food. Her mother-in law sent for 
the physician who prescribed an appetising 
medicine. But she never took it ; she 
threw it out of the window the instant it 
was brought to her by her maid. 

Things went on in this way till at length 
her maid’s patience was tired, "I mean 
no offence, madam,” said Khiroda', “but 
of what avail is all this weeping and chaf- 
ing and fretting ? What good is it to re- 
fuse food and drink or go without a wink 
of sleep at night ? Master is a very differ- 
ent man from what he used to be. He cares 
not now to think of you though you be 
killed with thinking of him Shall I say it ? 
He loves Rohini.” 

No sooner had she uttered her last 
words than she got a smart slap on her 
cheek. 

“Get out of the room, I say ; how dare 
you talk like this ?”, > cried Bhramar, pro- 
voked almost into crj ing. 

‘'Why, your beating me will not stop 
people’s mouths,” she said. ‘‘The talk in 
the neighbourhood is that master is in 
Jove with Rohini. She was seen coming 


home from the garden at a very' late 
hour of the night tbe other day.” 

It would have been well if the maid had 
kept quiet. Bhramar was provoked be- 
yond all bearing. She gave her slaps 
upon slaps, blows upon blows, pulled her 
by the hair, and pushed her and pinched 
her. Finally in a fit of pa«sion she burst 
into tears , 

Khiroda was used to hard words and 
to hard blows besides, and she seldom or 
never took any offence. But this day as 
her mistress went beyond the proper limit 
she was a little annoyed. 

“It is useless to beat me, mistress/’ she 
began again, “I don’t mean any offence, 
not at all. 1 wish nothing bad happened ; 
and nothing is farther from my heart 
than to wound, your feelings Rut the 
thing is we don’t like people should make 
a fuss about it. You mightn’t believe me, 
but you can inquire about the truth of 
what I say if you care to.” 

Bhramar was impatient at her words. 
“How do you dare to speak this non- 
sense about my husband ?” she exclaimed, 
half choked with grief and anger. “Am 
I such a goose as to believe it or in- 
quire about the truth of it? I would 
sooner beh^ve'anything than to give ear 
to the words of any idle gossip m the 
village. Oh, I cannot tolerate this from 
a servant. If yon utter another word I will 
break your silly pate. Get out of mv 
sight !” 

It was rather late in tbe morning when 
Khiroda, after she had been liberally 
treated to slaps # and fisticuffs, flounced 
out of the room’ in anger. When she had 
gone Bhramar, with uplifted face and tears 
m her eyes, called upon her husband, J 
saying, "O my lord of my fife, my teachev 
my guide, could it ,be that it was this 
that you refused that night to tell me 
when I insisted on knowing? Is it possible 
you love Rohini ?” - 

She had unbounded faith in her husband. 
She believed that his character was stain- 
less ; and the more she dwelt upon it the 
more convinced she was that sm and he 
were leagues apart. 


LHAlTEK XXL 


. Khiroda had no grudge against his 
mistress, though it must be said that like 
most women she found pleasure in talking 
of the private concerns of others. Sht 
certainly mehnt no harm, but she was 
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sorry that her words were not bOiev ed 
and by such a green horn as she thought 
her mistress was and she resolved to make 
her feel that she had told no falsehoot to 

hCr 1 will not bear hemp beaten and 
abused for nothing said khiroda, meeting 
Haramoni on the road khiroda was 
going to the Bantu tank to bathe 
and Hftramom a cook belonging to 
Kmhnakantn s houst was returning 
home after b ithmg , . .. 

What has turned up’ asked Hara 
mom stopping , 

•I wish to ask von one thing said 
khiroda If anybody does anything bad 
or condemnahle isn tit more than to expect 
that people w ill keep qmctnbout it 

♦ Win of course sauUlnramoni But 

what s the matter? . 

Mistress bent me this morning for 
daring to tell her that master ism lo\c 
with Kohini ’ ,, .1 i 

' in love with Rolnm 1 Is it true 

* True ’ \s true ns y ou nnd l stand 

talking together Why did master come 
home so late ns one o clock the other 
night’ lie wns in the garden with 
Rolnm ,, ... 

Poor unfortunate girl I soul Hnra 
mom ' I fenred she w ould tnn I did 
for then, wns something I could see that 
mndc me npnrchcnd Bomc such thing about 
her I never hked her I never di 1 indeed 

And Hnmmom pitied kohmi again 
She used ninny more epithets smiled scorn 
fully nnd then turned to pursue her wny 
l«u mg khiroda to pursue her ow n 

That morning on her w ay to the tank 
the maid scrvnnt circulated her story among 
half a dozen more women whom she 
happened to meet on th" road Ilnrnmom 
was not indiflcrcnt cither but did her best 
to promote the circulation or it by telling 
it to every one of hcrfnend« The story 
ns such stones arc bound to be was 
n great deni exaggerated os it nas«cd 
trom mouth to mouth Some said that 
f»ohin Inlnl wns oxer head nnl cars m 
love with Rolnm Others declared tint 
hehnd given her seven thousanl rupees 
worth of ornaments In a day or two 
this formed a principal topic in nil parts 
of the village and created n sensation in it 

Soon afterwords when Bhramar keenly 

It her separation from her h i«ban 1 tl ere 

ent to her neighbours who wished to 
condole with her in her misfortune I imt 


wentBinodmi Is it true’ she asked 
Whntis true? said Bhramar Binodint 
shot a sly glance at her The rnmour l 
mean— the rnmour about Rohmt she 
said 

Bhramar felt \ erx angry but not wash 
ing to sax anything and xxantmg to get 
ril of her drew her child into her arms 
apparently to caress it but really to make 
it erx which she did by secretly giving it 
a pinch Binodun withoutanx more ado 
took her child from her and withdrew 
trying to quiet it by gtxing it suck 

Next \x ent Suroalmm n young lady of 
txx o nnd txx entx w ho often used to call to 
haxengameot cards xxith Bhramar She 
assured her she xxns verx sorry on her 
iccomit considering that her husband was 
the handsomest > oung man in the x illage 
Why don t you trv nnl get something 
she f ud to use ns a charm igninst such 
an cxil as this’ \ou ought to consult 
somebody xx ho can help you about it for 
xx hat men enre for in w omen is beauty , nnd 
you know yon ennuot boast of it But 
1 xxondcr at I ohim What a wicked 
brazen faced girl she is 1 ‘ 

Bhramar pretended not to understand 
her nnd said Ido not quite see x\ hat v ou 
arc dm mg nt What has Rohtni done ’ 

Oh dear' xou don t know the news 
when the whole ullage rings with it? 
Why your husband has lost his head about 
Rolubi The rumour is that he has gnen 
sex cn thousand rupees worth of ornaments 
to her 

Bhramar was in lignatit But she dared 
not say nnv thing to her nnd vented her 
anger instead on n little stray doll ofelav 
whose head sic snaj ped ns though ft 
xxcre the head of Surndhum Howexer 
call ng up a smile she said I h ix c looked 
into the account hook you also have 
fourteen thousand rupees worth ofonia 
ments in your name 

Aflcrxxanls Here went trnov others 
young la lies nn 1 elderly ladies and ladies 
m short of all ages who either singly or 
aU ^ a " thf y pretended 
A,1 ud mg to the lo\-e 
1 liex declared that 
K' hctl xx as no reason to yxonder fts 
^ t i ° i ni ' lnd hcr ,lu<: hand were young 
undoubtedly very 
th ? x . . sucn ** th,n ff should exer 
nnri t°, destroy her happiness 

drft!,. r "" n,lforc '' r T1 "' ollpret™ 
oeu th y X ere very sorry and some evtn 
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shed tears; and Bhramar, fur from finding 
any comfort from such, lip sympathy as 
they showed, felt a great deal more raiser- 
[ able than she had ever done before. Their 
visits were simply an infliction, and 
their seemingly kind speech was gall and 
wormwood to her. 

She was very very miserable. Not long 
before this she had been as gay and happy 
as a lark. The women of the village had 
envied her lot because she was the wife 
of the richest and handsomest young man 
for many miles round ; because her husband 
bore an excellent character, and because, 
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though in point of beauty she was nothing 
by hts side, he loved her dearly. Now . 
when they knew that her husband’s 
affection had been suddenly alienated 
from her they laughed in their sleeve and 
enjoyed her trouble very much. 

When she was alone she vented the 
anguish of her heart jn bitter tears. Could 
she ever doubt her own dear husband ? 
Yet why was this rumour ? It seemed 
such a mystery that she wished he could 
come at once and solve it for her. 

( To be continued) * 

Translated by D. C. Roy. 


SOCIAL SERVICE* 


0 Cl AL Service is a pretty vast subject 
and can be regarded from many 
points of view. A historical survey 
of the growth and development of Social 
Service in this country, through various 
social conditions in different ages, would 
be almost as fascinating as a comparative 
study of its progress and activity in 
different countries at the present day; no 
less iqteresting would be a study of the 
determining factors in the social and 
political conditions, through the action 
and reaction of which, social work has 
been variously shaped and moulded ; and 
equally illuminating would be a review 
the contributions made to the cause of 
Social Service, as it has been understood 
it different times, by various philanthro- 
pists and social reformers and by numerous 
movements and organisations. 

Apart from these and other academic 
and philosophical surveys of this subject 
Buch as its relation to religion and vari- 
ous social problems, we could derive more 
practical benefit from a detailed study of 
the various forms in which Social Service 
could be rendered in towns and villages 
and of the work and methods of the many 
present ’day movements and institutions 
which are doing this work each in its 
own particular way. It might perhaps be 

* Being an address delivered by Dr- D X. Maitra, 
of the Bengal Social Service League, in connection 
with the Karariobnn Library Satnnlay Evening 
Lwturea on 24th February, 1917. 
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better if we could take up each of the items 
in a programme of Social Service, e.g., 
co-operative work, mass education, village 
sanitation, work among the depressed 
classes, &c., and give full and practical 
consideration to £ach of them, in relation 
to our present-day environments and 
needs. 

There is yet another most essential and 
intensely ^ interesting aspect of Social 
Service, viz., a proper and systematic study 
of social conditions. This social study, 
I am afraid, is not receiving that amount 
of care and attention which it deserves, 
owing perhaps to pressu re of actual service. 

All these ana various other social 
problems connected with this subject may 
well form a most interesting and instruc- 
tive series of lectures^ from this platform 
of popular education. We may also 
include social exhibits and lantern shows 
which more than anything else graphically 
represent various social facts and con- 
ditions and make lasting impressions on 
the_ popular mind and stimulate our 
social conscience. I have decided, however, 
to make a few broad observations on 
Social Service generally. 

I shall try briefly to deal with the 
subject as follows : 

A. What is Social Service — its definition 
and its organic evolution in this country; 

B. What is its present need ; and 

C. What should be our duty towards it. 
The meaning of Social Service— a 
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of recent currency in tins province— may 
not yet be clear to many It is still being 
confused with Imlinduil Chanty and with 
Social Reform It is different yet not 
far removed fron either Social Service 
may not consist in helping jnst oue 
individual but surely it is the individual 
who comes in collects ely within the range 
of Social Service Again you cannot 
serve the community without reforming 
its defective or harmful soci il conditions 
e g poverty ignorance diseas or misery 
yet such reforms as attack the socio reltgi 
ous enst ms of the people believing them 
to be harmful do not come within the 
immediate sphere of work of the Social 
S*rvant ns they do of the Social Keformer 
Social S rvice may then be best defined 
as that form of organised effort fir man s 
betterment which seeks to improve and 
uplift lus community life to dcvelope 
and perfect the institutions of associated 
life , and to construct a socmf order 
which shall be us far ns possible free from 
ignorance disease poverty crime and 
misery To be able to do all these most 
efiectively a clear knowledge or the causes 
and conditions is very necessirv Social 
Study therefore is an .inseparable and 
almost essential condition of Social Service 
just as much as correct diagnosis, based 
on an accurate knowledge of the norma! 
and abnormal conditions of the human 
bodv, is of medical treatment 

The spirit of Social Service has been 
manifest in limited fields and through 
mdividn il or limited iffirts in difierent 
nges according to various social and 
political environments But Social Service 
as it is understood now is a fairly modern 
phase nnl is rather of recent devclon- 
n J cot A nd it is not strange that it 
should be so when we consider its 
genesis in our country Here the bases 
of our social systems lav on the one 
hand, in the family unit and on the 
other on insurmountable distinctions 
of caste Whether in the family ns 
youngers or elders by the d flerencc of 
even a day in respect of age or, ns 
youngers and elders by \ irtue of rclatiort 
ship quite irrespective of age, or, whether 
in the society la the variously graded 
castes with their limitations of rights and 
privileges the fundamental ideal of 
bOcml Service which rests on the ircog 
mtioa of the Fatherhood of Cod and the 
Bro*hcrhood of Man and demands the 


treatment of man or woman on a basts of 
equality, could not find an adequate 
expression or realisation in the then 
constituted society A Depressed Clashes 
Mission or a Widows' Home or a relict 
and nursing association where caste coo 
siderations are set at naught, could not 
b- thought of 50 or even 25 years ago, 
except in connection with such reform 
movements ns the Brahrao Siinaj the 
Vrva Stmaj and recently the Ramknshna 
Mission . , 

It was however different in the West 
the home of the modern Social Service 
where the social fabric rested on the units 
of the Individual against aiK « n,ts ° 
rigid family or social groups JJach 
has had its good and doubtful sides l nc 
intense and restless individuality of the 
west generated ns waste products in the 
fight for competition, various social evils 
of » hieh the most appalling “PP!? 1 '!? 
was perhaps pauperism mill it. otter id ant 
evils c g , drink etc , which in the 
l.stic west proved n menaee to 00 

And assonliui to the eternnl lw« “ tl0 “ 
nmi rutction in the process the brttcr 

Anakcnc^so'cin'l ^consciousness to Soc.nl 
®"o!Sd emerped out or a scemmu evil, 

rnnd mid Evil ns we term them These 
awn hcnmvs have been landmarks and 
milestones in national proRiess Raja Hum 
mohmi Roy sounded the trumpet lor such 
at. awakening in the last ventury. the eall 
of that trumpet has not died away— we 
ore still waking tip to that trumpet s blast 
The Impact of the west on the cast has 
been the parent of many such awakenings 
It is the age of Indian rcuasccncc w bether 1 
in the region of nrt and literature, or in 
the domain* of scieuce or in the province 
of rehgton and politic* or in the camp of 
physical endurance and bravery or not 
the least in the social ficll, movements 
instinct with the pulse of a rcitmgornted 
birth nre everywhere manifest Though 
the waves of Social Service in its modern 
sense, first appeared In the west, it is not 
the same wave that we notice in Bengal 
to-dav 


s-dav 

The bosom of Bengal spontaneously 
■urged to the w ailing Agonies of its social 
conditions 
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Eten as a gradual development wc can 
trace it to the ‘Lohasangrabam’ of the 
Gita or the 'Sarvalohahitara* of the 
Mababbarata, to the Buddhistic hospitals 
tfl the village communities of centuries 
back which were types of chanty organisa 
tions and we can trace it through the 
various socio religious ceremonies and 
institutions still current in the preseut-day 
which leaned however more to the giving 
of relief and chanty than to any construe 
tive programme for the betterment of the 
community and such charities often con 
firmed the conditions which it v\as sought 
to relieve, eg , chronic beggary etc 

This Social Renaissance is thus an 
evolution through a heredity and environ 
ment and not a mere graft from the west 
and herein lies its future itnd promise 
and it is not a mere pious hope or prophe 
cy The steady growth and development 
of our social service institutions and the 
increasingly cordial adherence given to 
such organisations by a generous and 
philanthropic public testify to the timely 
advent of these movements 

Coming now to the consideration of 
the needs of Social Service we find that 
the need is at ouce urgent and great The 
need is measured by the benefit that 
accrues first to the worker, secondly to 
those for whom he works and above all 
collectively, to the nation Such service 
awakens and stimulates m the first place 
what is the best and noblest in man’s 
nature, viz , the spirit of wncc and 
sacrifice This spirit is always within 
us often lying dormant perhaps and 
repairing just a little stirring up to glow 
into feeling and nctive w orh 
l Then agam it engenders the spirit of 
s ctfhclp and teaches us to be real Men 
^‘Heaven helps tho«e who help themselves 
'as on old rnglish proverb which however, 
is never too old If wc arc keen on ‘na 
tional regeneration* and believe in the die 
turn that'Vtitionsby themselves are roadc* 
w*e must exert ourselves vagorouslv to the 
act of nation building In the quiet and 
*ilent yet none the less strenuous ta«h of 
‘keeping our own doorsteps clean* hes 
enough scope and traimrg for self govern 
ment and governing ourselves ltmai 
be manifest for instance m the internal 
difficulties and obstacles that often arise 
and have to be overcome in the attempt 
to supply good dnnkirg water in a siogk 
Tillage or m cl-anng it* jungles Web ivc 


almost hypnotised ourselves into n 
morbid belief that we are helpless and 
that we have nothing to do but to look, 
about as apathetically and sometimes 
pathetically for others’ help A man is 
unworthy of the name if hia soul be so 
dead We must bear in mind that no 
one can ever make men of us if our own 
hearts do not move, our own brains do 
not work and our own muscles do not act 

Closely associated with, m fact lying 
at the very root of, this spirit of self 
help, is the spirit of self respect I 
cannot lay too great a stress on this 
aspect of a mar s nature A man devoid 
of it is one to be pitied Have vve indeed 
this spirit of self respect in us and do wc 
wish to see it equally in others? Respect 
forones-self mean®, I take it, recognition 
of and respect for the immense and in 
finite possibilities of progress of the 
human soul Have we recognised this 
self respect or have w e not ignored it by 
continuing a social system which, what* 
cier might have been its merits in an 
historic nge has by its operation coupled 
no doubt with other factors, through cen 
tunes of concomitant degradation slight 
ed the manhood of nearly 87 per cent or 
at least 5S per cent of our total Hindu 
population in Bengal, till wc have succeed 
cd in reducing them to a state of soul atro 
phj, robbed them of oue of the highest and 
most precious ofGod’s gifts to mao, viz the 
desire for an eternal progress and a progres 
sive emancipation The first condition of 
Social S-rvice thus lies in attending to the 
needs that arc in ourselves viz, the need 
of the «pint of self «acr«fice, of the spirit 
of self help and the •spirit of sclT respect 
This spirit must be fostered in ourselves 
as much as m tho«e with whom and for 
whom we work Lore above oil should 
pervade all our actions Me should work 
not in onr *:pint of patronising chanty 
but in a spirit of true love, goodwill nnd 
comradeship 

Turning for a moment from ourselves 
to our towns and villages we find that 
the cry has gone fo^th that ‘wc arc a dying 
race Well the facts and figures arc dts 
concerting indeed Take population the 
total number of the Hindus in Bengal is 
less than half the total population in tbe 
Census taken 10 rears n^o the Hindus 
were 4- Iocs more than the Mahomedons, 
in the course of these 40 5 cars the total 
Hindu popaTation has fillcn b*bmt the 
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total Musalmau population!); 30 lacs! And 
of this population only 13 per cent, belong 
to the upper castes, 29 per cent, to the 
'low' castes and full 58 per cent, are '‘un- 
touchable ” 

Again, take the case of our young 
widows, whose number, amongst Bengali 
Hindus alone, is over 0 lacs 1 In a large 
per cent, of cases they are dependents > and 
drags on friends and relations, themselves 
poor and hardly able to make their two 
ends meet What a beneficent field of 
service Ives here in giving them suitable 
education so tbat they may be made self- 
reliant and more usefol members of the 
family. 

In Bengal out of a population of lonr 
crores and G3 lacs and odd, say, 4-V2 
crores, (4,03,05,(142), quite 2 Crores 
and 92 lacs and odd, say, 3 crores ( 2,22, 
20,472), are without any active employ- 
ment. Even after making liberal allow- 
ances, quite a crore of people remains to 
be duly educated and employed to earn a 
decent living. Here is another field for 
giving widespread industrial and techni- 
cal education to make them useful and 
helpful members of society. 

There are again, the Orphans, the Blind, 
the Deaf and the Dumb who need our 
special attention for making them useful 
and giving them some joy m their lives. 
In the matter of general literacy the reve- 
lations are very striking. If the amount 
of illiteracy in this province could be 
graphically represented now by closing 
all the doors and windows of this Holland 
making it dark and then letting in just 
as much light ns would be represented by 
the extent ofhteracy in the land, why, we 
would hardly be able to see or recognise 
one another’s faces ; yet such is the dark- 
ness which Bengal is submerged in The 
number of illiterates in Bengal is 92 3 per 
cent, against only 1 per cent, of England, 
Germany, Norway, Sweden or Switzer- 
land. Even amongst the Negroes in 
America the illiteracy is 31 per cent, and 
in Burma 77.8 per cent , whereas, ours is 
as high as 92.3 per cent. . 

In the matter of the education of women 
there is no comparison with the west, but 
in India itself the percentage of literate 
\ women in Bengal is only 1 1 against 2.1 
in Bxrodn, 5 in Ttavancore, and 6.1 in 
Burma and Cochin, 

Regarding Schools nnd Colleges \\c 
have l School and College to 3 5 \ilhges 


in Bengal against 1 for 1 in Baroda^ and 
5 for 1 io Japan. We may easily with ^ a 
little of local and organised efforts found 
elementary boys* and girls’ Schools with 
small workshops attached to them wher- 
ever possible all over the province and it 
would cost very little indeed— I speak 
from personal experience— if local interest 
is aroused and the burden divided between 
the different districts, sub-divisions and 
villages, between the different centres of 
Social Service. 

Take Sanitation : the call on the Social 
Servant is no less urgent here. If we con- 
sider the excess per 1000 - of births 
over deaths— an index of racial vita- 
lity during the last 45 years, the figures 
will be found rather disquieting. Taking 
the last 4 consecutive groups of 10 
years, the excess was only 11.5 per, 
1000 in 1872 to SI ; it fell to 7 3 during 
the next 10 years; it was further re-- 
duccd to 5 2 during the next ten ; till 
during the last 10 years of census cal- 
culation, the excess of births oyer 
deaths was only 2.2 per 1000 m 1901-11 
But, mark, this poor increase of - 2 per 
1O00 included Mahoraedans as well, who, 
however, showed an increase 3 times over 
the Hindus so that actually deaths exceed- 
ed births in the case of Hindus. Taking 
again individual years from 1911 to 1915, 
the total births over deaths gradually 
diminished from 3 G3 per 1000 in 1911, 
to 2 50 in 1912,1 98 in 1913,1.03 in 191 1, 
tillin 1915 the deaths exceeded births by 
4G.939 Consider again the deaths from 
fevers alone (mostly malarial). The avail- 
able figures for the last 3 consecutive years 
arc 9,05,540 in 1913, 10,Gl,04t in 1914, 
10,G4,159 in 1915, i e,a steady increase 
in fever mortality. Next to levere, the 
highest toll i9 taken by Cholera ( deaths', 
amounted to 67,750 in 1911, 78,998 irt s 
1913, 130,079 in 1915) ; and next come 
bowel complaints (deaths amounted to' 
2S,919inl915 against 27,013, <he average 
of previous Gy ears ). The highest morta- 
lity is thus from diseases which are mostly 
proven tible, not so much b}’ any legisla- 
tion or state measures a9 by popular 
sanitary education and other measures 
adopted by the combined and organised 
efforts of the people Keep the surround- 
mgs of your house clear, ensure the ‘Supply 
,ot good drinking water and unadulterated - 
fooy and the drop in the mortality figures 
would be immediate and remarkable. 
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Those figures may be terrifying but the} 
are nevertheless eve openers I could go 
on , but I will just mention one more 
instance The infant mortality in Bengal 
in 1913 was 20 95 or 21% it was m 1914 
22 14 or 22 1 /* and in 19l5 21 S9 or 22% 
If we take a country for comparison whose 
climatic conditions fairly resemble those 
of Bengal say, Yustralasia, their average 
infant mortality works at only 7 ic, 
less than one third of our infant mortality 
22 per cent means that more than 1 
out of every 5 births m Bengal do not 
survive There is at the presen* day little 
difference of opinion if any at all regard 
mg some of the causes of infant mortality, 
e g , early motherhood poor food bad 
hygiene insanitary surroundings defective 
nursing tetanus and so forth So here 
lies a very suitable field for Social Workers 
especially ladies and the urgent need for 
the combined efforts of our people in or 
gamsing the spread of popular education 
on the subject and adoption of necessary 
preventive measures is easily apparent 
Turning for a moment to the economic 
side we find the crushing poverty of the 
debt laden millions Yet we can make it 
easier for them by the introduction of 
various m»thods of co op-rative systems 
explaining to them the b-nefits of it and 
inducing them to join th* existiug ones 
and by the preaching and practical de 
monstration of improved methods of agn 
cultural and other industries , and again 
giving them such technical instruction and 
stimulating the growth of such small m 
dustnes as w ould eas ly supplement their 
unstable or poor income 

The debt entangled poor victims should 
b“ released from the jaws of usurious 
human sharks I will tell you of a simple 
m»thod which has b*en found very useful 
Suppose a man is forced to incur a debt of 
100 Rupees on 40 per cent interest 
per annum — I have known it to be a9 
high as even 70 per cent Well we 
Can easily borrow money on say 7 
per cent aud discharge his debt raak 
ing him pay the 40 per cent to us * 
Out of this deducting the 7 per cent 
lor tbe interest at which we have taken 
the mon*y, the balance of 35 Rupees will 
be saved to his credit and m 3 years time 
we may make him debt free whereas m the 
other case there is little chance if anv of 
hts getting tli* release If he can not pay 
the 40 p-r cent he may pay less , bis re 


lease will only be proportionately delay 
ed but the m*thod remains the same Of 
course we must always b* careful in our 
procedure in these cases 

Then there are urgent and not too m 
frequent occasions for affording relief in 
time of epidemics and distress snch as 
famine 6res or floods in large fairs festi 
\als and similar occasions helping poor 
students visiting the sick temperance 
work and so forth 


I need not go into any further details 
or cite more examples 

Social S-rvice, then is good work and 
its need m this country is urgent and 
great That is all right so far as it goes 
but it does not go far unless we make 
united organised and sustained efforts 
in this service and DO IT ROW The 
programme may seem large to a casual 
observer, but we do not propose to tackle 
the whole pregramme suddenly at one 
strol e in one day We should have always 
a clear and exhaustive programme before 
our eyes and proceed steadily according 
to the available resources m men and 
money A robust optimism founded on a 
deep faith in the cause, more than a 
cold and calculating experience should 
inspire our action for in any moveraefat 
of social or moral regeneration it is faith 
and hope that carry ns a longer way than 
the cautious wisdom of mere practical 
experience We should pr ach the Gospel 
of Social S»mce and the peoples Social 
Conscience is to be roused The people 
should be made to realise the gravity of 
the situation At the same time Local 
Centres of activity should be founded all 
over the province A few earnest members 
should first of all study the immediate and 
most urgent needs of the locality it may 
bean extensive antimalarial work or it 
may be a small night school or even a 
village playground A small local com 
mittee should be formed local public 
opinion is to be created and their interest 
enlisted n»cessary funds raised and the 
proposed scheme of work taken in hand, 
as an integral part of a common orgamsa 
t«oo gi\mg and taking inspiration and 
strength from one another I may men 
tion in this connection that whatever we 
*?ay preach and do outside we must 
follow all that in our own families it 
wontdo for example to ignore the edaca 

tiontffa sister or to allot a dark and the 
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worst possible room m the bouse for a 
child about to see light 

The Bengal Social Service League has 
within a year founded nearly 30 branch 
centres m this province and our experience 
is encouraging 

In this field we may expect the good 
will and co operation of all people ot all 
creeds and beliefs , for our aim is purely 
loving service to ou- fellow m-n a service 
which \vh le helping them will at the 
same time teach them to be self reliant self 
respecting and selfscarifi ing and will help 
in the development of full Manhood 

lathis fiell again we have the great 
privilege of co operation with the Govern 
meat through the local boards and mumci 
pahties for any one who has studied what 
the Government has been doing knows 
how the state has been striving to improve 
the educational the econouu and the 
sanitary condition of the people It is 
just here that an efficient and organised 
peoples association comes in as a link 
between the state and the mass as supply 
ing the heart as it were to the head and 
hands of the executive Often as ranch as 90 
to 99 per cent of the Government grants 
to District Boards and Municipalities for 
sanitation and water supply lapse every 
year on account of our failure to utilise 
this money This tragedy might be largely 
averted if those districts had a number of 


centres of Social Service which could pro- 
perly study local needs and press the 
urgency of meeting them to the attention 
of the members ot the Boards 

There are again the co operative banks, 
the experimental farms the seed stores the 
various excellent recommendations of the 
Sanitary department and many other 
similar schemes of the Government for the 
sanitary and ecoaomic improvement of 
our villages Surely organised associa 
tioos of Social \\ orkers are here also need 
ed to interpret and recommend the benefi 
cent usefulness of these schemes to the 
masses and enlist their active participa 
tion in those institutions 

From whatever point we may view it 
the urgent need for united organised and 
sustained efforts of the people for Social 
Service is more and more borne in upon 
us Without this unity and organisation 
we cpn hope to achieve but little Lven 
if we are not able to show any result" 
immediately the very fact of our being 
able to be united and organised in a com 
raon cause of loving serv tee is in itself an 
achievement For I believe unity and 
organisation and sustained efforts are the 
very corner stones of the fabric of our 
national regeneration service and sacrifice 
being the mortar and cement 

D V Maitik 


THL NATURAL AND THE SPIR1TUAI WORLD* 


T HL rigid distinction between nature 
and spirit matter and mind with 
which the modern civilised mind is 
so familiar t« far removed from the pnmi 
tire man sway if view mg the world in 
which 1 c lives and of which he forms n 
part 11c cannot think of matter ns dead 
and lifeless and moved by lorces external 
to It nOr docs he conceive of mind nnd 
tn-itUr is two substances diflercnt from 
and indefyen Im* of each other The ms 
tinctive tendency of his mind is to interpret 
nil things after the analogy of his own 

* Calculi* t e ver* it ! tlf n* a l trtnrc 


self to endow nil natural objects with lik 
nn 1 the pow cr of spontaneous movement 
lie is not troubled bv am problem about 
the relation of the natural to the spiritual 

for no char distinction between the two 

ex st* for him an! vet he dots not simply 
t lenttfv the one w.th the other All that 
* 1 , , <i m . “j" eyes more than merely 

material nnd also more than the impil 

1 ' nt ' inRlb,c p l > r, tha1 The animate 
inanimate the conscious nnd the 
iincorscious arc Intuitively apprehended bv 
reahtr thc tno<olt! Qt P«« of the same 
This primitive conception of reality also 
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finds expression in the speculations of the 
early philosophers of Greece. Whether _ the » 
original substance out of which all things 
arise was conceived ns water, air, fire or 
something indeterminate, it was regarded 
as a living though not necessarily conscious 
being whose changes and determinations 
are due to its own spontaneous activity. 
For these thinkers, the opposition between 
the living and the nonliving and, as a 
consequence, the problem of their reconci- 
liation does not exist. No distinction is 
made between the natural and the super- 
natural and for the explanation of the 
cosmic order it is not found necessary to 
have recourse to any cause or principle 
different from and beyond that order. Just 
as the changes and movements of an 
'animal arc due not to any foreign prin- 
ciple but to the animal’s own vitality, so 
the mutations of the world are the expres- 
sion of its own life. The stuff of which all 
things arc made is eternal, uacreated, 
living matter. The pre-socratic philoso- 
phers do not seek to exptaia the natural 
world by referring it to a transmundaue 
intelligence. It was Anaxagoras who 
first introduced into Greek thought the 
dualism of nature and spirit. He is unable 
to explain the world, so beautiful, so 
orderly, so full of design by matter, even 
if matter be conceived as living. It can 
only be the work of a being who is in- 
telligent and whose power extends over 
all things, the work of a rational principle 
independent oi and nil mixed with anything 
else. The clear distinction between matter 
and mind is the keynote of the thought ot 
Anaxagoras. Mind is incorporeal and 
simple, while matter is compound, a mass 
of the constituent elements of all things. 
B’&tAhw&sb Nw.Tc&gtcj.s, ttu&tixcs. cJ. tuus/i 
as other than matter and as the explana- 
tory principle of its orderliness, he does 
not think that matter is the creation of 
or dependent for its existence on mind. 
He is very far indeed from the idealistic 
view of the material universe as the mani- 
festation of mind. By the proclamation 
of mind ns the explanatory principle of the 
physical world, all that he means is that 
mind is the first cause that sets up the 
movement by which substances mingled 
together in the original medley arc sepa- 
rated from one another. After having 
started this movement mind does not 
interfere with the subsequent course of 
the world. Anaxagoras, therefore, is 


‘justly' censured by both Plato and Aris- 
totle for not making use of bis newly dis- 
covered principle for a teleological expla- 
nation of the world. > 

The first great thinker of Europe who 
with clear vision sought to make reason the" 
explanatory principle of the universe and 
thus laid the foundations of genuine ideal- 
ism is Plato. It is in his system that we find 
for the first time a cle ar distinction drawn 
between the sensible world and the ideal 
world. The world of matter and the world 
of supersensible ideas are sharply opposed 
to each other and so far as this is the case 
Plato’s philosophy is dualistic. Indeed 
wc may say that the Platonic philosophy, 
in spite of its vindication of idealism 
which must always remain classical, is 
also largely .responsible /or the introduc- 
tion of the dualistic mode of thought into 
European philosophy. The phenomenal 
world, to be born into which is a misfor- 
tune, is a very inferior world opposed 
fundamentally to the intelligible world 
above and beyond it. But at the same 
time Plato conceives of the material uni- 
verse as the reflection of the world of 
Ideas, pervaded and sustained by it and 
apart Irora which it has no being. The 
Ideas nre^ the universals of thought pre- 
supposed in tbc cognition of the particulars 
of sense and cannot, therefore, be derived 
from the latter by a process of generalisa- 
tion and abstraction. Sensations apart 
from their relation to and participation 
in the Ideas would be a mere chaos in- 
cognisable by us. The Ideal world is the 
sun that sheds its light on the dark region 
of sense and illumines it and thus makes 
it capable of apprehension. Geniune reality, 
therefore, belongs only to the universal 
wa-tiows. wb.Wp. aet mere 
concepts but intelligible principles of reason 
on which subjective concepts arc based. 
These intelligible principles, again, are not 
cut off from and independent of each other, 
but are interrelated members . of a single 
coherent system in which an ultimate all 
inclusive unity, vir., the Good, finds ex- 
pression. But though the phenomenal 
wdrld is absolutely dependent for its 
knowability on its shadowing forth its 
nOumenaUiacbground, Plato attributes to 
it some sort ol independent being and 
regards the Ideas as having an existence 
apart from it. In respect of both of these 
views bis theory is open , to serious objec- 
tions. A universal that stands outside 
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the particular is limited by it and is there 
fore not genuinely universal Th- true 
universal is suchbv reason of its expression 
in the particular 1 here arc passages in 
Plato sown writing's which lend support 
to tins view But in spite of h s sugges 
tivc treatment of the problem of the one 
and the man) he sets up a barrier between 
the ideal world and the phenomenal v\ orld 
y ol differences It is true that the ideal 
world is not an abstrict unity but a 
unit) of differences but this only makes 
the sharp distinction between it and the 
manifold of perception more unintelligible 
If we had bare unity on the one side and 
mere difference on the other the gulf 
between the two would no doubt be 
profound and unbrid gable but as the 
Ideas are a plurality centred in the unity 
of the Good tlicnouraena and the pbeno 
mena are not so hopelessly antagonistic 
to each other as to b incapable of being 
viewed as two opposed expressions of the 
same reality In one sense the universal 
, does indeed transcend the particular It 
is expressed in each particular but is not 
confined to it and therefore goes bc)ond 
it to other particulars thereby reducing 
them to a s) stem of interconnected things 
The universal is thus prior to the parti 
culars but this priority is logical and not 
chronological Plato smistakehcsinsuppos 
mg that because the universal transcends 
the particulars of sense it is also beyond 
them Wlmt he fails to perceive is that 
the universal cannot transcend the partt 
culars without being immanent m them 
The conception of matter ns a chaotic mass 
absolutely opposed to the Ideas is only 
the counterpart of the error that nouirena 
resting in themselves and unrelated to 
phenomena are anything real Before 
the Ideas are imposed on it matter accord 
ing to Plato is so indeterminate so 
formless that no charactensatioa of it 
in positive terras is possible It is some 
thing of whch we can speak only nega 
lively It is rescued from this state of 
uvcogrtisabflity by being brought into 
relation with Ideas But if apart from 
relation to the Ideas phenomena of sense 
nre unknowable and unnameablc surely 
they cannot be regarded as real in any 
proper sense of the term XYIiat cannot 
even be conceived that to which no defi 
mte menntng can he attached is only a 
figment of the imagination Ideas belong 
mg, to a transcendent world and not 


finding necessary expression in sensible 
phenomena and matter of which Reason 
is not th* essence and informing principle 
arc both false abstractions The ideal 
and the real arc not two opposed entities 
needing to b- externally brought into 
touch vv ith each other but two relatively 
opposed manifestations of nn ultimate 
all inclusive unity Failing to perceive 
this I la to is fore al to seek for n media 
ting principle b* tween plienam na and the 
Ideas winch h" finds in the world soul 
But this attempt at an external recon 
uhation between two things supposed to 
be self sabsistent nud having nothing in 
common is foredoomed to future If you 
arbitrarily separate from each other tie 
incnts of a whole which exist only through 
their mutual relations you will never be 
able to bring them together again any 
more than you can reunite into a living 
whole members of the body sev crcd from 
each other The only possible escape 
from this logical imp isse as Cnird 
observes \v ould have been to set aside 
altogether the abstract opposition of the 
ideal world and the world in space and 
tune and to substitute font the conception 
that tliev are correlative factor«5s?n the 
one real world If I lato bid adbpted 
this course he would have done justidf 
equally to the distortion and to the unity 
of those factors and he w ould ha\e avoid 
ed the opposite dangers of nn nbstract 
monism and of nn irreconcilable dualism 
He would have conceived the intelligible 
reality or the Divine intelligence which 
is its central principle not ns resting in 
itself but as essentially self revealing and 
he would have treated the world in space 
and time as its nccessnrv manifestation 
In the Philosophy qf Plato then wc 
no longer find thatimmedtate identification 
of matter and nutid v\ Inch is the special i 
feature ol pre Socrntic philosophy and 
which is in accordance with the natural 
tendency of the Greek mind The wwtvwa l 
world nnd the spiritual world are distin 
ginshed from and set in opposition to each 
other though the former is conceived as 
permeate 1 and supported by the latter 
Tor al! that is orderly and intelligible m 
it the natural world is dependent on its 
being the reflection of the Ideas Like the 
manifold of sense undetermined by the 
categories m Kants philosophy, matter 
without Ideas is as good as nothing But 
nevertheless matter is treated as an indc- 
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pendent reality The dualism of Pfato, 
we may e ay, pulls itself together and as- 
serts itself jnst as it tends to break down 
It would hue been easy for him to have 
recourse to a incite monism but he is too 
great a thinker to minimise the obvious 
difference between the natural and the 
spiritual, the real and the ideal Tailing 
to rise to the standpoint from which 
nature and spirit are seen to he the oppas 
ed manifestations of the •same reality, he 
is twxss'vnlv unable to reconcile their 
unitv with their difference 

Plato conceives of the tdcal world as 
the abode of higher intelligences prior to 
their corruption and descent into the w orld 
of phenomena Into it they return when 
they succeed m emancipating themselves 
from the bondage of sense It is the heaven 
depicted in the Phacdrus jn which ’ Zeus 
the mightv lord, holding the reins of a 
winged chariot tends the way, ordering 
all and taking care of all and there follows 
him the array of gods and demigods mnr 
shotted m eleven lands , Hestia alone 
abides at home in the house of heaven , 
of the rest they w ho arc reckoned among 
the pTincely tvvelv e march in their appoint 
ed order They see many blessed sights to 
the inner heaven and there arc many w ay s 
to and fro, along which the blessed gods 
are passing, cv cry one doing his ow n w ork , 
he may follow who will and can, for jea 
lousy has no place in the celestial choir ” 
The spiritual world, how ever, cannot thus 
be identified with the spirit world The 
abode of spirits, which is to them what 
nature is to us, must be an experienced 
world and an experienced world is an 
objective world that in which spirit is 
manifested and, therefore, not the same as 
spirit The mistaken identification of any 
Nvvorld higher than this with the spiritual 
qtvorld is a necessary consequence of the 
dualism for which nature and the world 
of Ideas are two separate entities hav 
mg no necessary relation to each other. 
What is other than and outside of the 
material universe is bound to be another 
reality like it though perhaps superior to 
it The spiritual world, however, is not 
another w orld beyond this but the natural 
world itself viewed in relation to the mind 
of which it is the expression it is the 
* universal principle of Reason of which the 
subject and the object arc relatively oppos- 
ed expressions The dwelling place of 
higher spirits, if there be any such place, 
50&-4 


must be presented and, thcrefdrc, objective 
to thought and cannot, consequently, be 
different m kind from the world in which 
we live It maj be a better world, but it 
must be a continuation of and on the *=amc 
footing with the physical world in both 
of which the Absolute Spirit is revealed. 
Plato seems to be half aware of this, lor, 
in the Phacdo, the spirit w orld is called 
the upper earth and seems to be distinguish 
ed from the intelligible w orld There is a 
certain confusion about this matter m 
Plato s mind and it is not improbable that 
it is connected with the change that gra- 
dually took place in his conception of the 
Ideas To enlarge on this point, however, 
would be to go somewhat beyond the 
scope of this paper Any possible upper 
earth into which emancipated spirits pass 
and from which they descend into tins 
lower earth cannot be more spiritual than 
the latter Both must be connected mem- 
bers of the one w orld m w htch the Supreme 
Intelligence manifests itself 

Aristotle developed and gave a more 
systematic form to the doctrines of his 
master and in doing so further emphasised 
his dualism though, at the same time, he 
also indicated the idealistic lme of thought 
bv pursuing which it is possible to trans- 
cend that dualism He opposes Plato’s 
theory of Ideas and points out that the 
universal abstracted from the particular 
is nothing reaff that the essence of things 
cannot be separated from the things of 
which it is the essence and that the ideal 
world is not another world independent 
of the phenomenal world 1 he universal 
is not before but in the individual things 
The Ideas of Plato are conceived as the 
forms of things without wduch they cannot 
be Form and matter are inseparable 
from and m indivisible union with each 
other T rom this the legitimate inference 
is that form and matter are not two 
different things but two aspects of the 
same thing This, how ev cr, is not Aristotle's 
view Form, according to him, is, no 
doubt, the informing principle of matter 
and os such, has the higher degree of 
reality but it is other than matter The 
original stuff of which all things are made, 
the common substratum of them is “first 
matter ’ which so far from being the neces- 
sary correlative of form is that which 
resists its realisation On it all the evils 
and imperfections of nature depend Ans 
totie s matter, therefore, ta a more positive 
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reality than Plato s pnd he endows it with 
a power of its own Bui nevertheless it 
is enmeshed in forms all of w Inch are inclu 
ded m the Divine thought God is the 
supreme form related to other forms much 
in the same way in which the Good is 
related to the other Ideas in Plato s phtlo 
sophy In spite of its independent being 
matter is completely under the control of 
forms centred in ‘God God is the prime 
mover on whom the changes and move 
ments ot matter its transition from a 
low er stage to a higher stage depend The 
goal of all this mm ement and e\ otution 
is also God The w orld process that is 
to say is a process of more and more ex 
plicit realisation of forms implied m its 
existence from the beginning Aristotle 
conceives of God as the beginning and end 
of all things and in so far as lie doc9 this 
his philosophy is idealistic in spite of the 
dualism between intelligence and matter 
even more pronounced than in Plato 
In the philosophy of the Stoics wefind a 
reversion to pre Socratic modes of thought 
particularly to that of m erachtus It is 
true that the Stoics hold that Reason is the 
sustaining principle of the unwerse all 
that is is the self expression of Reason 
Bat they are unable to think ot Reason as 
a purely immaterial pr nciplc The real is 
corporeal and ideal both at the same time 
Aristotle conceives of God as the pure form 
divided from matter Not so the Stoics 
To them one and the same all pervading 
substance is God as well as matter The 
matter with which God is immediately 
identified is not v lsiblc matter, but a per 
feet eternal substance called pneuma It 
is from this subtle impalpable substance 
that the coarse matter of c\ cryday pcrccp 
tion is developed This distinction how 
ever, does not create a gulf between God 
and the pliy sical w orld All that it amounts 
to is that while pneuma is directly dtv me 
what we call nature is indirectly so The 
Stoics have been called materialists but 
they can be so cbaraclensed only from 
the standpoint of a dualism for which 
matter and mind are two independent 
realities absolutely opposed to each other 
The Stoics however admit the existence 
ol only one substance material in one 
aspect and spiritual in another of w hich 
all particular objects are modifications and 
cannot justly be called materialists m the 
usual sense of the term am more than 
Spinoza or Sebellmg 


The cardinal defect of Stoicism is to lav 
such stress on the unit} of matter and 
mind as to overlook their difference A 
‘genuine monism mu't do justice to the 
unity as well as to the difference of the 
ideal and the real The physical and the 
spiritual are one onlj in the sense that 
they are the relatively opposed xtiamfes 
tations of a unity w hich includes and goes 
beyond them Mind is one with matter 
not directly blit by overcoming the dis 
tiuction which in order to he anything 
real it sets up between itself and its own 
object It opposes itself to itself and only 
in this way reaches the deepest unity with 
itself The tendency of the Stoics is to 
mistake tlicir distinction between the fiery 
breath and the physical world which it 
pervades and supports for the distinction 
between mind and its object, but the 
pneijma is as much object as ordinary 
matter and both must he viewed ascqually 
the manifestation of Reason There may 
be adequate reasons for thinking that 
there 19 an unseen universe from which the 
world in which we live is derived and of 
w hich it is a part but the unseen universe 
is not the same thing as the spirit which 
is the constitntivc principle of all that has 
being both seen and unseen Any kind of 
refined matter is not less material nnd 
more spiritual than the matter with which 
we arc familiar The relation of both to 
intelligence is the same Stoicism would 
have been a genuine advance on thedualism 
of Tlato and Anstotlc if it had succeeded 
in reaching nn ultimate principle of unity 
that does not obliterate but provides a 
basis for the distinction between matter 
nnd mind 

The next great sy stem of Grcel thought 
to which we must refer for a moment is 
the philosophy of Plotinus Aco Platonism 
is n theory of emanation The primal 
being from which everything is denved is 
the One perfect and complete in itself nnd 
raised above all that is finite and com 
prehtnstble to as Ao definition of if is 
P° ss d>le for to define is to limit Though 
the Absolute One is independent of every 
thing and as such excludes all determina 
tions that would only make it finite 
Plotinus concciv es of it as the source and 
ongin of all things How is tins possible 7 
How can n being that needs nothing beyond 
’i 4 ? explanatory principle of the 
vv orld ? Plotinus is unable to give a satis 
factory answer to this question and has 
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recourse onlv to metaphors The original 
esscnceis so complete so perfect that it 
flow* over into a lower gride of being ur 
[ the nous Out of the fulness ot the primal 
being comes the intelligible \\ oriel a world 
ot rational beings mdmsiblv connected 
with each otlrr and ha\iug their object 
of thought in intelligible matter This 
again overflows into the sensible world 
a grade of being inferior to it The differ 
cnce between the sensible world and the 
latclligible world is that while tn the 
former the component Ideas or thinking 
beings arc tn close transparent union w ith 
? etch other and arc not discursu e in their 
thought but have an unbroken intuition 
of the whole in the latter the Ideas are 
less firm!) compacted in consequence of 
their contact with matter The neat lower 
grade of reality into which the world soul 
r descends just as the nous descends into 
the world soul is the world of matter and 
change The lowest grade of beiug is 
indeterminate matter The soul falls into 
the material world when it assumes a 
body From the bondage of sense how 
ever it necessanli seeks to emancipate 
itself for its home is not in the w orld of 
matter but in the higher sphere oi intelli 
gence Tins it is enabled to do by living 
a life of asceticism and discipline Tinal 
saltation however is attained only when 
the soul is absorbed into the Absolute and 
is illumined by it when in dnine rapture 
or ecstasy it so to speak swoons into 
the Absolute 

The only remark that it is necessary 
t© make on this theory for our present 
purpose is that the w orlds w Inch consti 
tute a hierarchy and arc so related to 
each other that the lower emanates from 
the higher must be homogeneous with 
‘each other The highest member of the 
kenes cannot be mind or something above 
it and the lowest matter The relation 
between intelligence and its object is not 
a relation between tw o things on the same 
level The former is the opposite of the 
latter though the opposition rests upon 
and is made possible by a unity that 
transcends it Mind and the object of 
mmd is one not in spite of but because of 
their opposition So far as the intelligible 
world and the sensible w orld are concerned 
Plotinus after all admits this principle 
for both of them are unities miolvmg the 
duality of subject and object and are 
therefore one as w ell as many But the 


highest member of the hierarchy is a pure 
undifferentiated unity and the lowest mem 
her a world of differences without unity 
An arrangement like this is impossible 
Worlds belonging to a senes in which 
they are arranged in order of ment must 
lia\ c a common denominator They must 
all be experienced and therefore, objective 
worlds in all of which a self manifesting 
spirit is equally realised 

Greek philosophy begins with the con 
ccption ot the ultimate reality as neither 
purely physical nor purely spiritual but 
both at once I lato and Aristotle were 
the first to make a clear distinction 
between the corporeal world and its ideal 
background and though they taught that 
the former is supported by the latter they 
failed to o\ ercome the opposition betw eeu 
the two by leading them up to a higher 
unity manifesting itself m them The 
stoics arrived at their monism by ignor 
ingand not h? retaining and explaining 
the difference of mind and matter It w as, 
therefore as untenable as the dualism of 
Plato and Aristotle Plotinus seeks to 
heal the breach between the transcendent 
Absolute and matter by interposing middle 
terms between them and the only result 
is that he is confronted with the problem 
of explaining liow the mediators are them 
selves united with the extremes which 
they are supposed to bnug into connection 
withe ich other We thus see that when 
Greek thought clearly realised the opposi 
tion of matter and spirit tt failed to 
attain to a point of \icw from which it is 
possible to do justice to their unity as 
well as to their difference 

Supernaturalism and dualism are the 
cardinal features of European thought 
during the centimes preceding the renas- 
cence The spiritual world tenanted by 
immortal beings and angels is set o\er 
Against the w orld in w Inch w e In e Here 
God reigns directly and the blessed are 
face to face with Him It iS a quite differ 
cut place from the material universe and 
any influence issuing forth from it operates 
on onr plane in the form of miracles A 
world so conceived it is easy to see is 
altogether a sensuous world and to call 
it as consisting of mere fact spiritual is 
a misuse of terras It may be a very exalt- 
ed place hut it cannot be different in kind 
from this earth Any attempt to think 
of it inev itably leads us to portray it in 
much the same way as Plato does Hhp-^ 
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upper earth m the Phacdo j In this fair 
region everything that grows trees and 
flowers and fruits ire fairer than any here 
and there are lulls having stones m them 
smoother and more transparent and fairer 
in colour than our highly valued emeralds 
and sardonyxes and jaspers and other 
gems which are but minute fragments of 
them for there all the stones are like our 
precious stones and fairer still To the 
animals and men there the ether is what 
the air is to us The temperament of their 
seasons is such that they hav e no disease 
and live much longer than we do and ha\e 
sight and hearing and smell and all the 
other senses in far greater perfection in 
the same proportion that atr is purer than 
water or the ether than air Also they 
have temples and sacred places m which 
the gods really dwell and they hear their 
voices and receive their answers and arc 
conscious of them and hold com erse with 
them and they see the sun moon and 
stars as they truly arc and their other 
blessedness is of a piece w ith this The 
heaven of medieval Christianity bears 
some resemblance to this picture Now l 
am not going to dogmatise and say that 
any such place is impossible What ldo 
nmrm is that it is not a whit more spin 
tual than this humble abode of ours No 
object of sensuous perception not even 
hem cn can be ultimately real ami the only 
thing ultimately real is the spiritual the 
Absolute of which whatever exists is an 
embodiment or expression The concrete 
•whole the all inclusive being presupposed 
by every thing else is the one self rev eahng 
spirit of w Inch all that is real is an aspect 
or subordinate appearance Both heaven 
and earth are m God and heaven therefore 
is not the same as God the mteijection 
Good Heavens notwithstanding 

The most typ cal philosophical expres- 
sion of the dual Stic mode of thought is 
perhaps Cnrtesiamsm Matter and mind 
arc for it tw o independent substances ha\ 
mg nothing m common and antithetical 
to each other The fundamental property 
of the former is cxteusion and that of the 
latter thought. Any intimate connection 
between these opposed substances is incog 
ccivable but m man at anv rate they are 
closely united How this is poss ble 
Descartes js unable to explain except by 
«m okmg the aid of God The ingenuity of 
the followers of Descartes was taxed to 
the utmost in diacov enng a solution of the 


problem but in spite of their bold specula 
tiori9 well know n to the'student of philo- 
sophy the problem remained unsolved 
Kno vi ledge w Inch is a unity involving the 
duality of the knower and the known 
becomes inexplicable if mind and matter 
are regarded as trt o different substances 
repelling each other The theory of Spinoza 
which reduces thought and extension to 
parallel attributes of the one substance 
does not really help us The modes of 
thought and the modes of extension in 
Spinoza s system exclude each otherquite 
as much as the substances of Descartes 
and this being so it 19 impossible that the 
former should be aw are of the latter The 
mind that knows its obiect is not merely 
opposed to that object but is also the 
unity that overreaches the opposition and 
makes it possible Spinoza s inodes of 
thought arc of course not such a unity , 
they are only parallel to the inodes of ex 
tension But unless thought is conceived 
as a unity that transcends this parallelism 
knowledge remains unexplained It is not 
possible to attribute such a view to 
Spinoza though p rhaps there are some 
indications of it m Ins theory 

\\ here dual sin fills one sided monism 
viz 11 e monism that docs not do full just 
ice to tl e duality of experience is not more 
successful It has two mam forms 
materialism and subjective idealism The 
former seeks to reduce mind to matter 
which according to it is the one original 
substance The brmh secretes thought 
as the liver secretes bile It is not neces 
sary at this time of day to sav any 
thing m refutation of materialism a philo- 
sophy worth only of the ag<_ in which 
things are in the saddle nnd nde mankind 
It has alnax-s failed to explain how is it 
that mind if it is only a bye product of*; 
master behaves as if it were the principle 
that dominates and controls matter I foe 
effective anmhilator of materialism how 
ever, is idealism from whose assaults it 
has iie\ er been able to protect itself It 
has not been on its feet ngam since Bishop • 
Berkeley laid it low some two centuries ago ' 
is Bam tells us all the ingenuity ot ** ■ 
century and halfbas failed to see a way \ 
out of the contradiction involved m the . 
popular idea of matter exposed by J 
Berkeley But however uaanswenW'f ’ 
Berkeley s argument against 
mav be lie himself in his positive 1:1,0 
struction fell into a mistake equally one- 
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sided It is true that object has no mean 
mg apart frora^subject, but from this tt 
does not follow that objects are mere ideas 
of the mind Reid, in his polemic against 
Berkeley, was quite right in insisting as 
did Kant afterwards, that ideas alwajs 
have an objective reference but from this 
without more ado he passed straight to 
the conclusion that objects are, therefore, 
independent of mind Actual experience, 
on which alone we can take our stand, in 
voives the duality but not the dualism of 
subject and object If the object apart 
from the subject is a meaningless abstrac 
tion, it is equally true that the subject 
depends for its existence upon its relation 
to the object The error of materialism is 
to reduce the subject to the object and the 
error of subjects e idealism like that of 
Berkeley, is to reduce the object to the 
subject These correlatn e errors bring 
into view the truth that Reality is subject 
object, and to enforce this truth is the 
merit of German idealism 

Kant, on whose critiques the whole 
fabric of German idealism rests, was the 
first to show in a clear manner that objec 
live experience is not possible apart from 
its relation to the umtj of the self 
that constitutes it The mind is not a 
mirror in which the external w orld is sun 
ply reflected It is the active principle 
•which puts together the elements of expe 
riencc and mnhes it one Disconnected 
sensations are not possible objects of 
knowledge They must be brought into 
connection with each other and reduced to 
unity before experience is possible and it 
is the self that effects this necessary syn 
thesis The world of experience owes its 
coherence and unity, without which it 
w onld be a mere chaos to the combining 
activity ot'tlie seil'nnu’is trferciare real* 
only in relation to it. But if mind is the 
presupposition of nature, it, on it9 part, is 
dependent for the consciousness of its 
umty with itself ou the process bv which tt 
constitutes and distinguishes itself from 
nature The umtj of the w orld, that is 
ta say, is the objective counterpart of the 
minds unitv with itself Self conscious 
ness and the consciousness of the world 
are two inseparable phases of the umtj of 
experience 

In so far ns Kant brings out the corn, 
latmtyof the umty of seh-Consciousnc«s 
and the objective w orld of experience, his 
position is unassailable ^ but his funda 


mental mistake is that he fails to perceive 
the organic character of knowledge and 
conceiv es of it as the result of the meeha 
meal combination of elements separate 
from each other If percepts without con 
cepts are blind and concepts without per- 
cepts are empty, if the mmd’s conscious- 
ness of itself as a umtj is dependent upon 
its relation to and distinction from the 
world and the consciousness of the w orld 
presupposes the consciousness of its refer 
ence to the self, the only legitimate conclu 
sion is that experience is a concrete whole 
of distinguishable elements incapable of 
being separated from each other and that 
subject and object are tw o opposed expres 
sions of a unity that transcends them 
Kant, liow ever, is far from such a conclu 
sion, though his own reasoning makes it 
inevitable 

It is not possible to giv e anything like a 
lull account of the philosophj of Kant or 
to form an adequate estimate of it in a 
paper like this All that can be done is to 
indicate very bnefh the line of thought 
which it opens up The difficulties m w Inch 
Kant becomes involved arc, in the mam, 
the outcome of the false separation bet 
ween sense and understanding with which 
he begins Sensations are regarded as the 
raw material of know ledge, which, in order 
to be transformed into objects of expe- 
rience, must be brought under the cate- 
gories of the understanding But it is ira 
possible that subjective sensations should 
change their character and become objects 
opposed to the subject merely through the 
process of being united with each other bj 
the understanding Indeed Kant himself 
m his Refutation of Idealism insists that 
sensations depend for their possibility 
upon^ their reference to objects from which 
tfle knowing raind' cftstin puis tics itseil" 

If so, they cannot be regarded as the origi 
nal data out of which the objects are 
developed The presupposition of a tiling 
cannot be dependent on that which prt 
supposes it What Kant’s teaching m the 
Refutation of Idealism amounts to is that 
subjettiv e experience is not anything other 
than objective experience but is objective 
experience itself regarded as the experience 
of the mind for which alone it is real 

Kant is never able to explain how it is 
possible for the understanding to reduce 
chaotic *sem»ations to order if the two arc 
alien to each other Lawless <>en ! ,atiottS 
maj occur m aoj aud every order and can 
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not, therefore, be amenable to the forms 
which the understanding seeks to impose 
on them That sensations should be a 
mere manifold wanting m e\ ery element of 
regular arrangement and at the same time 
orderly enough to conform to the eate 
gones is an impossible conception Tbt 
only way out of the difficulty is to pcn.cn e 
that the synthetic forms of the under 
standing arc not superinduced upon s. nsa 
tious from w ithout but are mtr ns>ic to 
them anti arc therefore, the \cr\ re ol 
their being Sensations* that is to say 
can be brought tinder the categorcs be 
cause after all they are not a diaotic 
manifold but elements of a hirmomous 
whole This is the view su^ested in 
the Critique of Judgment which properl) 
developed leads to the concti tion of the 
umv ersc as the self rev elation oi mmd 
The logical outcome of the philosophy 
of Kant is the Absolute Idealism of Hegel 
an idealism which successfully outcomes 
the dualism of thought and liemg o< mat 
ter and mind of nature and spirit, ^lepfl 
is at one with Spinoza m 
Ultimate Being is one but conceives of tm* 
being as subject and not as substance «y 
subject, however he does not mein tnc 
mere correlative of the object « ^ uUj 5, „ 
is the antithesis of object, it >3 " 
higher unity that overcomes 
sis and makes it possible It the ^ ideal 

unity, the concrete universal J’P 

poses itself as subject to it<cU i,s o ^ LC . t 
and transcends that opposition it 
it) is a connected system of Dungs u 
coherent whole of inter rehted fnrt * is 
such onh because its ccotte * « *» W‘“J 
The complete circle of Reahty has for its 
centre mmd and for its circumference the 
objective world To tlic unthinking mind 
objects arc as they appear, each real on its 
own account indciwmhmth of »t s relation 
to nn } thing else It docs not view the 
World as nu organic unitv but as a mm 
aggregate of unconnected or at any rate 
not csscntl ill) connected tilings a ins 
thconr oi the first look to use n phrase of 
Mr Bosanquet s is corrected b> science 
which points out that objects have being 
onlv n9 they arc connected w ith each other 
Nothing is isolated and sell sub*isteut in 
the universe bates cr exists does so In 
virtue of the relations jn whidi it stands 
to other existences which together consti 
tute the uorkf '•rstern The highest gene 
tah ration of science is th it the universe 


is a unitary system, a single w hole com 
posed of elements w Inch cannot be parted 
off from one another If this is so it 
necessarily follows that the plurality m 
objects is the expression of an underlying 
uuity , a unity that can only be an ideal 
unity B or, the reality of related substan 
ces must be sought for not m the subs 
tances taken separately , nor m the men. 
aggregate of them but in the principle 
which divides and at the same time unites 
them Such a principle is mind The pa 
supposition of the world as a system of 
reciprocally determining substances time 
fore is the universal intelligence that real 
ises itself in them The unity of the w odd 
of which we hear so much is m the last 
resort, ideal unity W hatis not ultimately 
an ideal unity is not a unity nt all The 
real is ideal and the ideal alone is truly real 
The natural w orld seen in the light of the 
principle of reason implied in its existence, 
is the spiritual w orld 

The clement of imperishable truth in 
Hegel s philosophy is its conception of tlic 
unity and spirituality of the world It 
’nows no absolute distinction between 
ply ire and spint God and the world 
„f!r . 1 'r "el is never tired of insisting is 
not a mere prpme Being His very 
nature u to reveal M/o. ir ,, n( i t i lc « 0 rld 
«s tin self revelation Bui 1 to 

regvnl the universe ns known to us as li e, 
complete expression of the Absolute Mind 
Thu does not appear to be n tenable view 
The experienced world is too lull of antt 
nomics and contradictions to be capable 
of beiDg taken as tlic sole content of the 
Divine Mind It is not sull cientlv colic 
rcul for that Coherence and comprchcn 
sntness ns Mr Bradley point's out, goto 
gc the r The more comprehensive n thing 
is the more coherent nnd rational it is 
Nature as wc know it is not a whole 
completely harmonious and unless wc lx 
Jievc that it is supplemented by elements 
beyond the ken of 6ur mtelhgenee-hut for 
tmng integral factors of the Div me Experi- 
ence it is not possible to regard it as the 
revelation of God It is true that nature 
becomes an irrational surd unless wc think 
ot it ns the objective expression of the 
Uivinc Mmd but this does not incun that 
it is the complete expression of tint mmd 
auch a view w ould make it even more urn 
i ii ' ^ nrc unable to make anything 
K t " l ' < -- fi, PP c r b scene for example 
in the plav of Hamid even when it i* read 
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-apart from its context, unless we suppose 
that it is the work of mind. The know- 
ledge that it was. written by Shakespeare 
explains it ; but, in another way; it adds 
to our perplexities. Can this half crazy 
thing be the production of Shakespeare's 
mind? Ifitisso, are we not led to ask 
whether, after all, we should not revise our 
ideas of Shakespeare’s genius ? The solu- 
tion of the problem comes when we re- 
member that it is only a very small part of 
a big drama and see it in its proper sett- 
ing. Not it by itself but it, as supplement- 
ed by more significant things that throw 
light on it, is the work of Shakespeare. 
This imperfect world in which we live is 
like the grave-digger’s scene in Hamlet. It 
can be regarded as the revelation of God 
only if we suppose that it is a very insig- 
nificant fragment of a much larger world 
of which we have no knowledge. Any 
other supposition would amount to sa>ing 
that it, ns God’s world, is the best possible 
world although everything or nearly 
everything in it is gravely defective. In the 
buoyant and cheerful days of youth it may 
be possible to indulge in optimism of this 
sort but, I think, a time comes in the life 
of every man who reflects when instead of 
finding traces of God’s presence in this 
world he is rather inclined to make a 
present of it to the Devil. What is to be 
said of a world in which horrors like those 
of the present war and the still greater 
horrors of the peace that prevailed before 
the war and made it inevitable are 
possible ? Yes it is God's world but only 


in the same way as the grave-digger’s 
scene in Hamlet is Shakespeare’s work. We 
are forced to believe that it is largely 
supplemented by facts which make its 
defects explicable and that,, it is in the 
whole circle of Reality of which our sphere 
of existence is a mere part that the Ab- 
solute Spirit is adequately embodied. 

The conclusion, then, to which we come 
is that nature in its last interpretation is 
spirit. There is no spiritual world bej-ond 
this What appears to he a universe of 
dead matter is, in reality, the living 
thought of a living God. But the material 
universe is not a coherent whole and, as 
such, cannot be a complete reality. We 
must, therefore, suppose that beyond 
it and including and supplementing it 
there arc other worlds which together 
constitute a whole comprehensive en- 
ough to be coherent. The distinction, 
however, between this world and any 
other world beyond ; it is not a distinc- 
tion between the natural and the spiritual. 
The spiritual is not a beyond, it is the uni- 
versal principle which has its content in all 
that exists The unseen universe is of a 
piece with and a continuation of the visible 
universe and in both the One All-inclusive 
Spin! is revealed. Our world and every 
other possible world, as regions of mere 
fact, are all equally secular and valueless. 
Their genuine reality and spirituality lies 
in their being the embodiment ol the 
Absolute, of the True, the Good and the 
Beautiful. 

Hiralal Haldak. 
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Vllt. 

THENUltEVR ACCORDING TO TUK RHCS. 

A S to the number of councillors, uc find 
the same injunction in the PurSnas as 
in the didactic portions of the 'Rimi- 
yana’ 1 and , Mah5bh3^3ta. ,, 

l. Kachchmmaotrajasc naiVah kachchmna bahu- 
bhih saha. . Rdm*. *Ajod>* Unda/ sarga too, slk. 
18, v. t. 

2. The same terse as above in the ‘MBh,‘ 'Sabhl- 


parra.’ ch. 5 ; slit. 30, v. 1. Also *>IBh/ 'S*nli- 
parva'ch. 83. slk. 47 which enjoins the number of 
councillors to be 'tryavara' which Nftakantba interprets 
as 'pinch *n5m »bb»ve ttyavarsstnbhyo nyanl na 
hsryih* fee. when fise councillors are not avaJabie, 
counsel can be had wuh three at the minimum). This 
comment of Milakantha is at variance with that on 
•MBh^’eh 6. stL. 30 quoted above. There, he says, 
'sbatVarno bhidyue mantra m prasiddher d»xl>hyj- 
meva mar tray i_tavyamityarthab.’_ The sit. 'sbatkarno 1 
Ach wh ch is cited for explication, appears m several , ■ 
works such as Pancha'antra, IT 1 rapid esa, Vetjtapaa - 1 
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The ‘Matsja-PurSna’ 1 advises the king 
never to make a decision alone nor to consult 
man) in regard to a matter of state. 

According to the Furanvs 

The same is the injunction of the ‘Agnt- 
Purjna* which is followed up by the later 
‘KSlika’ 3 and ‘Vnhaddharma* PurSnas’ 

PMC! OF HOLDING COUNCIL MEETINGS. 

The directions as to the places suitable 
for holding the council evidently contemplate 
two states of things, viz, when the monarch 
is in his palace as ordinarily, and when he 
is elsewhere at other times, as for instance, 
during war 

In the * WaliibhSrata,* a secret place in 
the rojal palace (pr3;2dam v2 mho gat ah) is 
recommended in the former case, and ‘girt- 
pnslitha ihdl top) an open space cleared of 
kusa’ and *k5sa grass (sunyam sthalam 
prakasam kusakasalinam , a place in a forest 
devoid of weeds (aranje nihsalSkei and a 
boat (nau) are recommended m the latter 
case • Kautilya enjoins a similarly secret 

chavimsat ki and is as follows — Shatkarna bhidyate 
mantrasehatushkamo na bh dyate Tasmitsarva 
praatnena shatkarnam varjayet sudhlh — Pancba 
lantra Tantra t, ilk 99 (' e Counsel being 
confined to four ears does not leak out but does 
so by being beard by a th rd person wh ch raises the 
number of linen ng ears to six. Hence in counsel $ x 
e_rs should be avo ded by all means]. NfJakanlha has 
quoted the yerses in a wrong place foe they may re- 
late to the counsel of king regard ng private matters 
or to the counsel of private md viduals, bat not to the 
royal council 

■ Naikastu mantrayenmantrara r»ji na bahubh h 
saha 'Malay* Purina, ch sro slk 37, and r 

3 Mukastn mantrayen mvntratn na mi bahn 
bhihsaha. ‘Agni Purina/ ch JJJ slfc. »8 and v 

IJahubhlrmanltayet kimam rt)i mantrin prithak 
prithak Mamnolmapt na knryylnmantrl mantrapra 
klsanam Ibid, slk 19 

Kvapi kasyapl visvlso bbavatiha *adi nrioitn, 
Nischayascha tatha mantre kiryya ektna sArint 
ft tf, silt 

3 Mantra yetta h samam jnana n nuyartham 
bahubhischaret, Lkaikenaiva karttavyam mantrasya 
cha vmischayam *Kll kl Purina,’ cn 84 slk to< 

Vyasiah sa nastaiscl anyasya vyvpadesaib s* nan 
tatah. ~ • • - raantrayet 

Ibid , Slk 10$ 1st V . 

4 Babubhirmantrani tMgo na cha kamantranipi 
cha 'Vnhaddharma l urlna, Utlara-khands ch 3, 
slk. 3, and r 

5 Ginpruhthamuplmhya prlildarn vl rthogatah 

v, ch 3S, slk i), and v 


place with an eje to absolute seclusion U 
should be a secluded spot, not visible even 
to birds, and also such as permits no sound 
to escape outside 1 The injunctions tn 
’Manu’* bear almost verbatim resemblance 
to the two verses from the ‘MaliSbhSrata,’ V, 
ch 38 The ‘Kahka PurSna’ seems to be the 
only ‘PurSna’ that speaks of place for 
council * The ‘KSmandakija’ 4 is very eN- 
plicit on this poi it 

Precautions for secrecv 
it sajs that council should be held by the 
king unwatched by others in the rojal palact 
at a spot having no pillars, windows, clefts, 
fnirblredya) or anything that might har- 
bour an eavesdropper ('antarasamsraj a , 
antara —distant ie, remoied), or m a forest 
The vicinity of the council ts to be kept 
clear of dwarfs idiots, eunuchs, women, the 


Arjnye n hsalike 11 tatra mintra vidlilyate. 
Ibid slk 18 sst v 

Aruhya nsvantu uthaiva sunyam sthalam prakuam 
kusa kisv Imam MBh XII, ch 83 slk 57 lit v 
The word ‘nihsalikeii has been Interpreted by 
Nflakaniha into * devoid of grass, so that the place 
might harbour no overhearer * 

I Taduddesah tamvritah kathlntm anisnbl 
paksbibhirapyanllokyassylt tthasistra, Bk I, 
mvntndhiksra p. 26 ^ 

Mr R Sylma Sauri appears to be incorrect tn 
histranslatonof'uddesvh* into ‘ subject matter of a 
council • It should be evidenily " ‘sjjoI for council 
a ‘Alanu 1 VIl, I47— 

Giripnslham sam&ruhya prjUdam \I rahogatah, 
Aranye mhssllke vl mamrnyedavibhlshitah 

In the translation of this couplrl, Uuhler has “soli 
tary” for 1 nihsaUke" pursuant to the commentaries of 
Nlrlyana, Kullukabhatta, Itlghavlnandi Medhitithi, 
Govindarija and Nandanich»rya interpret it as “free 
from grass and to forth Vide Manu (SB El, fn 
onVil.is; 

j Susacmntam mantragrihvm sthalam Mruhya 
mantrajet *Kll k* Purina ' ch 84, slk 105, 2nd v 
Aranye n hsatake vl .. Ibid- 

slk to6 1st v 

4 Xisnmbhe. nirgavaksbe cha nlrbhedya’ntara 
ranmaye- rtiSiaoparyjaranje vi tnantrayetivibhl- 
MUh XimandaUya' II, slk 86, 

N rbhtnna sarasraye - * ,s another read ns for the 
last two words tn the first verse Nubfunna —removed. 

RLM traced (B bl Indies) 

* htre •* another sloka which appears in the com 
roenmy but not in ihe body of the aforesaid ed non 
Of the work — 

Nuchhidre n rjjanesanke amranlarasanganie, 

Nirvue such rasUmbl e mantrayela mahodayab 
A prosperous king having purified blraself should 
hold council m an unfrequented, solitary breetelest, 

* rl e», fi store less, **ecu rc room. 
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crooked, lame, blind and emaciated, «ns also 
animals Kautilya likewise taboos the 
animals On the ground that the parrot 
['suka*), Main 5 (sari.ie, either theGracula 
Religiosa, or Turdus Sahca), dog and other 
animals are known to have divulged council 
secret* 1 7 he Minava* injunction as also 
ihat of the ‘Kaliki Parana' 1 is almost to the 
same effect 

According ti Kautilya, cabinet secrets 
:an leak out through ‘pramSda (carelessness), 
'mada' (intoxication), ‘suptapraI 5 pa’ (talk 
luring sleep) and hSmadi (sensuality &c. ) of 
:ouncillors * Passages m the ‘MahSbhSrata,’ 3 
Agm Parana’ 4 and 'K&mandakt>A' repeats 
similar causes of violation of cabinet secrecv 

TlfE BLSlVf SS or THE COUNCIL ACCORDING TO 
K At, THAN 

It is stated by Messrs Macdonell and 
Keith that it is reasonable to assume that 
;he business of tbe council m Vedic times 

i ‘Artha$silra\ Bit r, malrjdh kara , p -*6 It 
efers to lhe a\o dance of lhe disgu sed and despicable 
.y Abe words ‘prachctihanna. 1 and avaraati in line t, 

• *7 

a At the time of consultation, let him cause lobe 
emoved idiots the dumb, the blind and the deaf, 
.sumals, very aged men, women barbarians the sit l 
,nd those deficient in limbs— ‘Manu, VII (S-B E.’, 
49 1 (The aforesaid) desp cable persons, 1 kewise 

inimals and particularly women betray secret counsel 
or that reason he (Ling) must be careful with respect 
o them * lb d 150. 

[Of ‘Mbh » Vana pan a, ch ijf, slk 44 (Hopkins, 

J A.OS'.XUl, i©3)j- 

“ 'Animals’ 1 e, ‘parrots, starlings and other talk 
ng birds’ (Null , Gov , Rdgh Nand ) ‘for such crea 
ures divulge Secret plans (Medh ) Ibid 149 fn 

3 'S sun sSVbamngsn pandinchhakan va» s»n 
i.astaths’ ‘Kiika Purina ch 84 si* 106, ;nd v 

V Varjjayen mantra gehe In iw&nushyan xikntam 
stathj Ibid , 107, 1st \ 

(Children, monkeys, ennuchs 'sakas', ‘maims, and 
leformed persons should be remoied from a council 
room) 

4 ‘Arthaslstra’, loc cit , pp 26, *7 ' 

'5 *MBb’, Udyoga patva ch 39 slki 38,39 

6 Macfvh pramndah kjmascha supta praUpitant 

cha, 

Bhindanti man tram prachchhannah kgmmyo 
ramat&m tatha 

, *igni Purina’, ch -*41 slk. 6 
f The divulgence of pol t cal secrets has been made 
tbe subject of capital puaishnstnt in tbe ‘Kant Hja?, 

loc. at p 26 

7 Kam3ndaWya*, sarga U, 

51&-5 


was general deliberation on policy of all 
kinds and legislation so far as tbe Vedic 
Indian cared to legislate of which howeter 
little or no evidence is directly available 
perhaps as a result of the nature of the 
texts * 

More light is thrown bj later literature 
upon the programme of work of the council 
in subsequent times The details of work 
given by Vis 3 l 5 ksha as quoted in the 
‘Kautilija’ are (1) ‘anupalabdhasya jnaoam’ 
(knowledge of the unperceued), (2) ‘upalab- 
dhasy a nischay abal&dhSnam’ (making certain 
of the perceived), (3) ‘arthadvaidhasya samsa 
yachchhedanam’ (removal of doubt > regard- 
ing a subject susceptible of differences of 
opinion), (4) ekadesadrishtasy a seshopalab 
dhih (inference as to the whole of a subject, 
a part of which is perceived a According to 
Kautilya himself, the agenda comprises 
deliberation as to the'followmg five items — 
(1) means of commencing operations (karma- 
namSrambhopSj a), (2) providing men and 
materials (purushadravyasampat), (3) dis 
tnbution of place and time (desakSlavibhaga) 
(4) counteraction of disaster (vinfpJtaprati- 
kara), and (5) successful accomplishment 
(k5rya stddhi)*. 

These fiv e aspects are to be duly con- 
sidered irt regard to every item o{ work put 
before the council for consideration, the 
councillors being questioned both individually 
and collectively/ and their opinions being 
always accompanied by reasons * 

The business according to the Agn\ Parana 
AVD Aamaruiattya 

The continuance in later times of the 
traditional list of duties of the council is 
evidenced by passages in the ‘Agm Purina, 
and ‘K5mand3klya. s 

1 Macdonrll £. Keiths ‘Vedic Index’, II, 431. 

a •A.tthasutra’, loc. cit., p *7 

3 ‘Arthassstra 1 , Joe c t , p •’S 

4 ^^2555113', loc cit. p «8— ‘tanekaikasah 

pnehchhet samas jmscha. 

The commentator of tbe ‘Kumaudaktya*. (BiM 
Indies) quotes this \ery passage from Kautilya m 
support of sarg3 1 1, sloka 69, and verse, viz., pravi- 
set svahitinveshi matameshim prithak prithak 

5 Mr R Q }Sma Sistrf has translated the word 

•mat pravneksn lb &, p 28) differently 1 cbmk it 
should be translated ‘‘individual op uions'*, ‘pravi 
veka’ meaning ‘sepavatents*’ (see Monier \YiftsamV 
Dictionary) - 

6 Avijnitasya. vijnSnam vipu'ajya chs nischayab* 
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u , for ready reference the prices prevailing m the 
•years in qu« tion m the villages concerned of com 
mercial crops like jute In view of the facts that the 
price of the tate sold was a very important item of 
the calculations relating to income and also that the 
once of jute is liable to large fluctuations it is un 
necessary to labour this point lo the case of rice 
End paddy (unhusked rice) Ur Jack has quoted the 
rates adopted for the conversion into money butte 
does not tell ns whether the rates were for retail or 

wholesale transactions It .s in any case nnfortii 
oate that the Inquiry synchronised with a penod of 
verv high pnces bntfor this no blame can possibly 

attach to Mr Jack These explanatory matters are 
followed in the appendix by four tables namely <11 
w rni lation, (2) income by families of Hindus Mns 

KJs and others in four broad subdivisions, ■ c (a) 

r“o»rort <b) too- ■ cpgrt < c > 

and (d) in indigence . (3) debt and (4) village taxa 

tl °The author begins the introductory chanters with 
, very readable account of the phvs.cal features of 
fhl district of Faridpur nod the life of its inbabi 
nV brings out very clearly the preponderat 
Ingly ngncultnSl character of the district and the 
advantages derived by the population from the work 
Eflts numerous nvers which are still depositing valu 
Eb l sdt on their shifting banks The description of 
the hfe of the people is very uselul so far os it goes 
though we should have welcomed a reference to pro 
htemf that n perusal of these pages would naturahy 
surest to any thoughtful mind There ii no.nd, 
ration as to how far the people are satisfied with 
the'r present condition and whether they are ready 
and willing to adopt new or improved agricultnral 
methods or staples. Have any measures been taken 
direction by the Government or the people 
themselves? Some data are furnished ^regarding the 
substitution of jute for nee but comparative figures 
dealing with periods of years would hare been useful 
to the student Possibly such figures are available 
in the annual bluebooks of the tgr.eu tur.l depart 
meot of the province but wbat is needed is a present 
ment of them m relation to the other economic facts 
contained i nth e work Mr Jack has drawn ntten 

tfon to the absence of roads and communications in 

8?gitO of tic AMjjt ..d 

.mounting almost to Impossibility in some cases oi 
fmnsportrn seasons when the nvers and waterways 
ire low and dry It is a moot point speoaily in 

♦ifr nee crop fads Other important Inquiries 
t^t ar.se from the facts set forth ,n the work are the 
for the export of all the commercial produce 
Of the di strict in the form of raw material without 
iiv kind oVprel.m, nary treatment m thedistnct itself 

5 „ cnS be gathered from Mr Jack . account 

6 «H ,„odrad l««nj '■ ,»|J- M;d 

.Vnort. but we rosy be wrong Mr Jack 
MMtclUw that the people of the district have no 
■hare ill the transport of goo<ls that pass through 
the distnct. W hat arc the obstacles to the establish 
ment of mills and presses for tbe trestment of jute 
for the actual consumer? What prevents the 
wealthier individuals in the district from taking 
their doe share in the busmess of selling and export 
fng jute an 1 jute products ? These are questions 
which Mr jock does not dt*eu«s but theT thou! 1 be 
seriously considered by out countrymen if they wish 


to take full advantage of tbe results of the investiga 
tions of Mr Jack .Sd !» collaborator, 
many other points which the figures P°* *£8*““? 
fireVadd .Ssscat to o tbwAtM marl W « 

have not the Bpace to refer to them It is M W 
paragement of Mr Jack s excellent work to “taboo 
that his descriptive statement is marred by several 
hasty nnd faulty generalisations which we trust wdl 
be amended in subsequent editions Economists 
should by now be sufficiently alive to the dangers 
of the omission of qualifying phrases Bpeciallr where 
a statement is likely to be used by the genera 

public for controversial purposes. In page 19 

JL.,,,. thr statement that 'nobody in Bengal, 


public for controversial P uiij««~ s-sc- - 
Secure the statement that 'nobody “ Berg si, 
whether a cultivator or engaged In any othe 
iwTinntinn lives in a hired house It may be noteu 
that P Calcutta is within Bengal and also that la 
many'" of the small towns a very coosid^ablepro- 
Dortion of the population do live in hired houses. 
& opinions exposed by Mr Jack in the course 
of hu introductory chapters illustrate how very 
often the British administrator however intimate 
his knowledge of the externals of Indian life may 
be fails to scire some of the fundamentals At page 30 
we arc solemnly told that Mbe womenkind spend 

most of tbe day inside the house, but their comfort 
and their tastes are little considered bv the men j 
ESd if they were, the women must improve them by 
the light of nature for they are not permitted 
to Visit the houses of their neighbours ” It It un- 
necessary to mention to anyone with tbe slightest 
rw/ knowledge of the family and social life of 

Hindus as well as Mnssnlmans •" tnral Bengal that 

of the statements of fact made in this 
shorf sentence is loaccurate and that the conclusions 

•"*SSS2,*Wr Jack -the time table Of the 
cultivator, when h.s land Is unfit for jute show, 
three months hard work and nine month, idleness , 
if he crows jute as welt as nee, he will have an ad 
ditiooaVmx weeks workinjnlv nnd August These 
not conditions of which lie cun reason aUy 
complain ’ We can hardly credit that this is the 
matured opinion of Mr Jack and it is perhaps more 
charitable to assume that the fascination o» pictur 

e*que writing has betrayed him into n general state. 

„ ' » which is amply contradicted In his own detailed 
description of the life of tbe Faridpur peasant in 
the first rlace Mr lack interprets the employment of 
hired labour for the barrelling of the rice crop as a 
sign oi laziness or mistaken pride Now, according 
to Mr Jack himself no such hired labour is utilised 
in the harvesting or subsequent treatment of lute nnd 
it was worthwhile for him to inquire whether there 
warn any economic reason for a different practice at 
the rice harvest. lie wonld then have found that it 
tnvoiies considerable loss and waste to leave a fully 
ripened field of rice unharrested for any length of 
time specialty with a stroug wind blowing at the 
time. Consequently the harxest operations have to 
tie * crowded into a few short days 1 and tbe peasant 
Is compelled lo secure outside labour wherever 
available Fortunately the climatic cond tipni 
mature the rice crop in the western districts 
slightly earlier than in the eastern tracts and »« 
ter distnct co-operation becomes possible then ngaH> 
as Mr Jack informs ns -during the dixranl period 
of tbe rains, from July to September and ntso in toe 
winter when he has finished harvesting his 
nod can no longer find employment In li arresting 
operations in neighbouring districts the cultivator 
spends muck of his timet in fishing or mending w* 
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fishing gear Mr Jack gives a very vivid description From the foregoing paragraphs it tull be apparent 
of the arduous and nt times nsky nature of much that in view of the facts set forth by Mr Jack himself 
of the fishing in the swollen and rapid streams of we arc uuable to accept his dictum on the laziness of 
the district and elsewhere he also impresses on cs the Fandpur peasant or the penads of idleness enjoyed 
what a large and nutritions part fish ptays m the bv bun Whether with ah gber physical and mental 
food economy of the larilpnr agriculturist and eiTciency and with improved methods of agriculture 
yet he reckons the time thus spent either ns compar and an improved organisation of credit sale and 
ative idleness or as devoted to amusement ' purchase it will not be possible to find fuller and 
Apparently Mr Jack is also unable to count os better distributed employment for the peasant and 
labour in the economic sense the time spent by the thus increase the produce of the district enabling the 
peasant in repairing or budding hts dwelling pla e peasant at the same time enhanced facilities for 
or cattle sheds (page 63) or in gathering fodder for recreation and spiritual culture is another matter 
his cattle (page 45) There is further evidence in In the second and third chapters the author ana 
the book itself (pages 74 and 83) that there is a lyses the figures of income that are tabulated in the 
great deni of subsidiary employment We may appendix and attempts to frame an average actual 
be permitted to doubt whether even the visits budget of the annual expenditure of each of the four 
paid by the cultivator at all seasons of the classes into which the agricultural population of the 
year to the neighbouring markets on market district has been divided We have already cornmen 
days can really be described as an amusement ted on the methods adopted for the calculation of 
(page 46) In another portion of the book the figures relating to income According to Mr Jack 
we are told that the main crops of the peasant the information collected yields the following results 
are sold by htm in driblets and evidently the custom The income of an average family of 5 6 persons 
of a forward sale of the whole crop to firms of large among agriculturists was found to be 
exporters has not yet penetrated into the interior of lit comfort (49 per cent) Rupees 365 per ann cm. 

the district. The economic advantage secured by the Below comfort (28 percent) rupees 233 per 

peasant by selling his produce at different market annum 

prices through the year may be debateable but it Above indigence (181 per cent) rupees 166 per 
would seem that many of his visits to the markets annum 

are not unconnected with the sale of his main crops In indigence (4t a per cent rupees 115 per annum 
or of his ‘ dairy produce, bye products fruit and so la estimating w bat these figures actually mean, it 
forth ( page 74 ). Moreover m the conditions must be constantly borne in mind that they were 
depicted by Mr Jack the peasant cannot possibly collected in years when jute, the principal commer 
ascertain the varying market rates or the trend of cial crop of the district, was selling at pnees which 
market demand without frequent visits to the mar were considerably in excess of those that had pre- 
lects of the neighbourhood. A similar form of amuse vailed a few years before and also that (so far as we 
meat ’ will be fonnd among all agricultural peoples can understand) they include the expenses of cnltira 
and to our knowledge it is encouraged in normal tion normally incurred by an average family The 
peace times in the agricultural districts of Fogland figures will lose much of their statistical value should 
by the issue of railway tickets to market towns at there be any marked change in the relative value of 
reduced rates to agriculturists during all seasons of |ute.andncc 

the year With these very important qualifications the aver 

In giving ns the time table of the cultivator for age income per head of what Mr Jack styles a family 
the whole year Mr Jack has made a notable onus m comfort comes to rupees sixty per annum At 
sion He has not told ns how much time is on the page 59 we arc furnished with the budget of the 
average spent by the peasant in bed when disabled annual expenditure of such a family This comes to 
by malaria. Indeed in a description of the economic Rupees 50 pw head so there ought to be ample mar- 
conditions of a tract of country which according to gin for error and also for saving Bnt wc confess 
aU accounts has been seriously affected by malarial that although the budget figures are said to be based 
fever the absence of any reference to this phenomenon on actuals ascertained in selected famdies we are 
except in a casual or incidental manner is inexplicable unable to understand many of the items and enter 
The only passages in which we have discovered any tain grave doubts about the economic value of the 
allusion to the scourge of malaria are two in number figures In the first place Mr Jack starts in the bnd 
At page 92 Mr Jack speaks of the ‘ravages of get with the assumption that nnhusked rice cost two 
malaria which has always made great inroads npon rupees a mauad but at page 149 it is explained that 
the colonies of sedentary weavers At page 127 in in the calculation of income nnhusked nee was valu 
discussing the backward condition of Faridpur with ed at Rs 3permannd as an equivalent for the nee 
respect to local conveniences the author states that consumed and for the pulses, vegetables, fruits dairy 
• doctors are fewer and less qualified than in neigh prodnee bye products tobacco, bamboos reeds and 
bonnng districts although fever and other diseases grasses ’ (It may be noted in parenthesis that very 
have taken such a heavy toll in some parts of the little allowance if any is made for these items on the 
d strict as to reduce the population materially In corresponding side of the budget) These admittedly 
view of this latter statement the reader is natnralty arbitrary assumptions make all the figures more or 
entitled to ask how far the laziness of the peasant (if less conjectural Then in the budget although such 
there is any laziness at all) is the result of the ravages items of the normal expenses of cultivation are inclnd 
of malana whtch he has not the power to resist and ed as rent purchase or cattle and boat we find no 
for the scientific treatment of which he has not any mention of other necessary items such as hired labour, 
facilities One is also tempted to speculate whether seed and Interest on capital borrowed As only 
the food available to the peasant provides sufficient the annual cost of cattle boat and house re 
nourishment to give him the required power of pairs has been allowed for in the budget, the 
resistance and whether he has the means to avail interest on the original investment which is in 
himself of any remedial facilities that may be provided MI probability made with borrowed money cannot 
by central or local authorities. be neglected Turning to other items in Mr Jacks 
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Average budget wc finl tl llt *} }? * ? r , V 
nrc a!I »**< I m the year for the clothe* of a ftmiljr 
offiv* We shall be *urpt««cd to hew that even 
the mo.t hunt hie men «1 eerrant In Mr tack* 
hnasehdlin Bengal cinelotti* li m.elf for the whole 
yetr at fi> 


We hart not left oumlvc* ipftteftir a reereneeto 
the author ■ analysis of the figure* reJatinfftoJ^ 
boo agricultural claim or to In. comment* cut.* 
profession* nf lnod egent*. lawyer* doctor* 


t*hel 1 a ten* I* < 


trader. nor.* itpiMihle to etamio- jo tb« {ww 
h» general obsecration* on the ecoa »m« con lition oi 
the bbadrulok’ tl«M, too large i 


pr tparthn ol 


id to cost the m.gmfi-ent sum of one rupee a rear according to Mr Jack <p ige 80) li re* H Ifriod 

VX'f A «W®« ~ '-»”■*.« 

•rely the renewal of cheap earthen nare j aw and 


pr*ooViatVre*ted In Bengal erooomic. should fare 
iultf read and d gelt the fact* eootauied in the wore 

1 ... I rrfnm'rrfl I ihf* Afr.ntaea 


pot* n* they break V. e rvlwny* uader«t<iod that *“»/ ^""annot honestly rrcommen ! the acceptance 


I agricii 
c intradict. 
for dontestu. 


In the Hit two chapter* of the book, the author 
deal* with the problem* of rural indebtedness and 
tatatioa and tnikei constructive proposals 0 


'* «* ,,no * e III subjects. We hare no bw.tation in saying that iu the 

'■ \lc it* explain* Bint tnatler of .ndebtedne.s neither Mr Jack . pre rent meat 
„ ,h/ ...omnt.on that the of the existing *nualioD nor hi* sanations **■ I «o« 
mend themselves to person* who hare practical e« 
peneoce of the problem either in Bengal or elsewhere 
W ith regard to the figure* tbero*dl*v* we bare already 
expressed our saspinoa of an underestimate and the de 
tailed figures given by Mr Jack Indicate a eery uneven 
distribution ol indebtedness Anyone who has had any 
thing to do with the preparation or checking of the 


of the s gns of the diflanon of prosperity Mr Jack * 
own deicnptlon of the contents of agociltnrnl 
honsehoM* Hindu (in 1 Muslim 
liudget assumption The 
festivals and entertainm- 
fire, fifteen rupees a year . 

this figure is based on the assumption that the 
lifetime of a generation is thirty year, daring which 
there will l>e one birth one marriage and one death 
per bead or population We should hare like I an 
authority based on census statistics for such an 
assumption special!* m a country Ike India with 
a large death rate high infantile mortality and a 
eomparatircly early marriage age Mr Jack ho* for 
ther allowed within this it-m the sum of three rupees 
per rear per bead to corer the eostof h Jspitality wh cli 

we suppose also includes charity a virtue record og recoroeu eren or xi« ... 

to Mr P Jack h.mself much practwed by the Pandpue m(Uee of a , ociet . Assuming however that the 
peasantry After examining these todgetfigafa (ota] indebtedness of the agricultural classes i» 

do not wonder that Mr Jack m the instructions to ^ tbaa „ m u, 0 a poun I* or K» So per family ns 
Ins staff defined comfort as body sofficicntlr shelter calcu j ate d by Mr Jack, we »ee no great cause for 
ed from the weather stomach sufficiently ’filled* "'th The net value of t^e annual produce of the 

food and limbs decently covered with garments. Ia , net ,, estimated at four mill on pounds 

our own new this may be ex »teoce hot not living .t-rUic (page 88) It would be very uausual for an 
We bare no doubt that Mr Jack is famd ar with the ,' r “ a f tn Yal population to carry on their work. In 
following observation* of Professor Marshall (Prjn 8 ^ t he puret , Me of plough cattle the purchase of 

ciple* of ttconom cs Sixth edition 1010 P*S« **29) , f al , f„ r houses boats and other implements 

but they ore worth quoting for the benefit of the annuft l pay menu for seed labour etc, with 

«neral reader , . 0 certain amount of borrowing Indeed even a 

b • For there is n certain consumption wmen i* . f atn ount of indebtedness would not be d squ et 
strictly necessary for each grade ot wont in in.. “ ((ltmeaot the siakiog ol larger capital in per 
sense that if any o' it li curtailed 5 j manent improvements Without a detailed examma- 

cot be done efficiently the adult* might indee ll00 0 fthe tenure conditions «nd of the possibilities 

take good care of ‘ he ™. c ! Tf " ,he^ecav of of improvements In agricultural practnw in thed.s 

their children but that wbuld only defer the de J t r,et it ,s not worth while expressing any opinion on 

efficiency for one generation Kuriuer tiiere are c the gu bj«. t Moreover the indebtedness of *mall 

veational necessaries which arc so strieuy ae r armer » everywhere flactnates considerably during the 

ri b, custom .ltd babit Itat » K™ ""j „ tbc %.m „, t.bcn ,i the m'daic 

would give up much of th * ir ” ec i”“ of of a crop season or after the harvest has been reaped 

called, rather than go e ^mforts P which and the surplus »o!d W ithout Information as to the 

these Thirdly there are hatetnal “«»<>«• “ no d to wh«h Mr Jacks figures refer or whether 
some though not all woull note y <1 they were all collected at the same time of the year, It 

even when “ tn]1 f . doubt whether the will be entirely unsound to deduce any conclusions 

\Ve may be permuted to rfo(c „ or Marshall from them Nor do we attach any great importance 

P tl “ , P 1 “ .‘lUhrMr J acJ in proclaiming to the to the general statements of our author regarding the 
wocldtLthaH the rural population of a typ cal origin of ttedebu_ being in most cases doe to im^ro- 
Bengal d strict bred la /^comfort U. tbus « 


bmtfrat or status statement* of co-operative societies 
indilierent part* of India know* how unreliable the 
figures relating to indebtedness prove to be when they 
are first recorded even by the member* of the com 


vident expenditure upon domestic ceremonies ’The 

.^JlmTn’e the figures or conclusions "or word improvident’ is a relative term and following 

Deccssarr to ' ** . other half who are below the definition of the standard of comfort enunciated 

A, ,.3,nc“c We d. cot tc.w ^b.ibcr b, Profc.r M.nb.ll wb.cb we be,e quoted wbore 

Mw Wlr I. rMillv serious when he assures ns {page the organisers of the co operative mot enient alt over 
'll that there is no starvation evema the ind gent India official and non official have wisely recognised 
ass le among the people whose income per head is a standard of expenditure on *neh occasions which 


.a does notes 

■a xv uut u.j food be can always beg it It 
je noted that the person from whom he will beg 
as only three rupees a year for bosp tality and 
anty f 


|P>‘y 
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ary standard Wi hare no evidence whatever on this 
point. 

. The constructive proposals made by Mr Jack on 
,ne subject of indebtedness are (I) the employment 6t 
* Very large staff by the Government to organise and 
to manage co-operatire credit societies all over the 
iistnct, (i) the ' settlement” of the existing accounts 
between borrowers nnd lenders by state officials and 
,3J the inculcation of thrift by teaching the peasant, 
igoin through the influence of government om.iafsin 
i S°'?P erat,Te department, to attain a higher stan 
lard of living, e.g , hy the improvement of their home- 
itend and of the quality of their livestock Weare 
sot an are whether Mr Jack has had any real practi 
ial experience of the management of a credit society 
among the villagers of India bnt we can assure him 
mat all the measures suggested by him are foredoom 
.“d to failure We have no knowledge whether the 
ictual rate of progress ia the organisation of credit 
locietiesm Taridpur could not be accelerated to a 
•ertam degree bnt the task of the establishment of 
:rue credit societies ia every village of a district is not 
ias '“ l P'e as Mr Jack seems to imagine Complex 
iroblems of finance, andit, higher supervision and co 
irdmation with other rural developments arise which 
:an be suited only in the course of a long term of 
'ears. If Mr Jack would study the history ofco 
iteration in countries far more Intellectually ad 
^auccd than India, such as Ireland, Germany or 
senmark, he will find that the movement has pro- 
’£ e * aed n,och oore rapidly in India than it did in 
nose countries in the initial vears The employment 
>* a huge government agency might create credit 
acuities in every vi'lage m Paridpur, say m five 
•ears, but they would not be co operative societies 
iYe recognise to the full the atihty and the potency of 
o-operative societies but we want real progress in 
n is direction and not an artificial growth. The 
, the Indian co-operative movement, 
official, haTe now the advantage 
>i considerable experience and we b-lieve that 
.ney agree with a remarkable unanimity with 
he views expressed on the subject by the Maclagau 
^“‘ttee. As for Mr Jack’s second proposal, those 
,vno have had experience, either in connexion with co- 
operative work or otherwise, know how difficult and 
complicated is the business of effecting a truly cquit 


able settlement of accounts and also how ephemeral 
the results are nntess the peasant can be restricted 
from re starting similar accounts either by enlisting 
him as a member of an unlimited liability society or 
by prohibiting the alienation of bis holding The 
suggestion that thrift should be encouraged by rais- 
ing the standard of life is sound in principle but it 
will b* found a wiser and more practical method to 
do so by persuading the peasant, first through co- 
operative credit societies and then through non credit 
agricultural societies to increase bis income In view 
of the fact that not even one half of the agricultural 
population at present enjoy the absolute necessities of 
existence which Mr Jack is pleased to call comfort to 
attempt to raise the standard of life by suggestion 
new items of expenditure only is to put the cart before 
the horse 

With his remarks on the subject of local taxation 
we are glad to say that we are in substantial accord 
Without entering into a discussion about the incx- 
dence of local taxation in various countries or about 
the merits or demerits or the permanent settlement of 
the land revenue of Bengal, specially at the time when 
it was made, it is sufficient to say that me have 
always felt that no progress can be achieved in rural 
development in Bengal or for the matter of that in 
any other part of India without the expenditure everv 
year of a considerably larger amount of money than 
is at present available and we do not see any obiec- 
lion to the raising of the additional amount renuired ' 
from local sources Provided that the people who 
are thus taxed have a substantial voice i£ the pohev 
and also in the administration of the funds raised all 
thoughtful persons will be willing to co-operate In a 
bold and comprehensive scheme of rural betterment 
in its various branches, education, sanitation, medical 
relief, communications, and agricultural development. 

The details can be easily worked out if there is agree- 
ment aboat fundamentals 

We have taken up much spare m our notice of Air. 
Jack’s book Our apology i» that the subject matter 
of the book is both interesting and important and 
that many of the statements of fact contained in 
have to be received with much qualification while the 
Inferences drawn by Mr Jack hitnself are often erro- 
neous and may prove mischievous unless challenged 
1 C S 
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f\7BS, they certainly are lovely,” cried 
X Lady Sybil, as she held up a pair 
of dainty green satin shoes, adorned 
Wth antique diamond, buckles “Aren’t 
they,?’' 

“They atk rather fetching,” said her 

52*4-6 


elder sister, Lady Clare, holding up one of 
the shoes to the light, and examining the 
buckle through her pmce-nez, “and if the 
diamonds are genuine— as I suppose they 
are— they must be most valuable.” J 

“Of course the diamons are genuine” 
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cried Lady Sybil jx-Uislily . 'do > ou imagine 
that Fment Vnndcleur would give me any- 
thine that w ns not genuine 

“Arc you quite sure they came irom 
him 7 ” „ . , 

“Perfectly sure— certain He asked me 
the last time I saw him to gist him n small 
tiiecc of the satin from the frock 1 nm going 
to wear nt the Undfleld ball, ns he wanted 
to see the exact shade of green * 

“And v ou gav c it to him 
“Why not ( said Lady Sybil, colouring 
“why aliDiildn 1 1 give it to Inn l have 
known him so long played with him ns n 
small child in the vicarage garden, when he 
was making believe to he Robin Hood nnd 
I Mmd Marian * , , , 

“Yes, I rcmcmljcr,’ 6aid Lndy Clare, 
thoughtfully ' Thnt was when be was the 
fourth son of n poor Mcar nnd now— now 
lie is an Australian magnate though we 
never know when these magnates may 
suddenly collapse * 

“Not much fear of his collapsing, satd 
Lady Sybil, pouting ' he has thousands of 
acres they say , but it doesn t so very much 
matter to me , he is an old friend, and, of 
coarse, he may give me a pair of diamond 
shoe-buckles it he chooses 1 am charmed 
with these, they just rnntcli my Empire 

^ rC As Lndy Sybil spoke she stretched out 
bne tiny foot, encased in nn openwork 
black silk stocking The beauty of Lady 
Sybil 9 feet wns famed far nnd near 
Rather narrow, with high, arched insteps , 
they had been modelled by a sculptor as 

the perfection of shape and form 

And when Lady Sybil had danced a 
saraband in short skirts with sandals laced 
up far above her beautifully turned ankles, 
she had been the centre of admiration 
Verses in praise of her beautiful feet had 
been inscribed to her by a rising minor poet 
of the day, and she had been called The 
Atnlanta of the moment ’ 

' Men do talk such nonsense about 
Sybil’s feet,” said Lady Clare who was 
three years older than her sister "They 
certainly are very well shaped but her face 
is not a' bit prettier than mine, and her 
nose is inclined to turn up at the end, ‘tip 
tilted like a flower,’ they may say, bat 
other people are not quite so coraph 
mentary ’ 

Lady Sybil was still examining her green 
satin shoes and counting the diamonds on 
the buckles “Twenty seven in all ' she 


mud “They must have cost a pretty 
penny, those diamonds with the h 

idndc in them arc nlways expensive 
Ernest Vnndcleur was never one to oomre 
the cost ol anything he gave away ; he 

absolutely lavish about presents 

“Well litre he comes,’ said Lady Clare, 
looking nut of the w inclow. 
lecture him ns much os y ou like I m on xo 
n bridge party at Lady Rylton 8 * 

As she went out, Ernest \amlcleur came 
in He was a tall, sunburnt young man oi 
twenty nine, with bright blue eyes nnd a 
clean shaven face La .| 1iW 

Lndy Sybil rushed up to him, 
the green satin shoes with their glittering 
diamond buckles, high in the air 

• I must scold you, she said, with a 
blush, “you are too extravagant , hut, 
tn a lower tone, “Hove you font all the 

S ™He caught her in lus arms, green satin 
shoes bucTdcs and all . , . 

“As if any thing m the world could be 
good enough for dainty Sybil ^ 
satin dress ought to be strewn with dm 
tuonds , they ought to glitter in every hair. 

of your beautiful head . 

“Don’t be ridiculous, Ernest As a 
matter of fact, I have very few diamonds 
You sec, there were six of us girls, nnd 
father isn’t nt all a rich man— almost a 
pauper in comparison with others 

« But four of you arc married, and you 
know quite well, Sybil, vou have nothing 
to do but to name the glad day, and Lady 
Sybil Scarsdale w ill become-—- ’ 

“Lady Sybil Vnndcleur,’’ she exclaimed, 
clapping her hands “Doesn t it sound 
awfully well? I love the name of Van 
delcur It is ever so much prettier than 
Scarsdale But I want to have a little bit 
more fun before I am tied up for life There 
is this fancy ball at Iladficfd, w hen I shall 
come out in my green satin gown and my 
green satin shoes with these lovely antique 
shoe buckles,’’ she said, looking down at 
them again * I am to be the Empress 
Josephine, or Pauline Bonaparte, I forget 
which ’’ 

“Panhnc Bonaparte, it must be, you arc 
too young for an Empress ‘My love she * 
but a lassie yet ’ ’ added Ernest, bumming 
the old Scotch line 

“Shes a lassie that knows her^waj 
about pretty well,” said Lady -j 
demurely Then turning round, she 
shyly * Ernest, I ha\ en't thanked „ 
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half enough for the shoe-buckles and the 
lovely shoes — for the thought you took as 
well as for the value of the things. It is 
only love that thinks, love that watches, 
love that waits !” 

"You darling !” lie cried, seizing her 
hands, but she escaped from him. 

"I must go and get ready,” she said 
shyly. "Y9U must take me for a nice long 
drive in your new motor. I have to wrap 
up well, and that takes a little time.” 

He let her go, and waited behind, 
walking up and down the room, and 
looking out ot the window 

“Will it last ?” he thought. . “Can any 
man have such a treasure as this, without 
something happening to snatch the cup of 
bliss from his lips ?” 

II. 

The fancy ball at Hadfield was in lull 
swing. Lady Sybil, in her short Empire 
frock, with her green satin shoes and 
diamond shoc.buckles, was the belle of the 
evening. Crowds were round her as she 
danced, and her feet came in for an unusual 
amount of attention. Ernest Vandeleur 
was not among the dancers ; he had never 
learned dancing when he was a boy, and 
now he did not care to acquire the art, 
so he stood with his back against the wall 
lazily watching the revolving figures as 
they flew along. 

It was on Lady Sybil that his eyes were 
principally fixed, and as she met his glance, 
a smile, swift and full of meaning, passed 
between them. Two men came 10 at the 
door— business men they seemed, and they 
also were much attracted by Lady Sybil, 
and specially so by those twinkling feet of 
hers ; those feet, which, ' 

“ . , . beneath her petticoat, 

'gL Xike litfle mice, sto'ie'in ana out, 
jr As if they feared the light.” 

“I said them buckles were the same, 
Bill,” said one of the men. “Could be no 
mistake about it. Those were the very 
diamond buckles that were stole out of 
Mr. Mettheimer’s case a week ago last 
Toosday.” 

“Quite sure ?” 

“Quite; the diamonds are the very same; 
worth a good bit, I can tell ye.” 

+ “And how did they get on her ladr ship’s 

" feet, eh 

' “Why, that ’ud be tellin’, but I can give 
* a guess, Sam, my boy.” 


Bill, wbo was the shorter of the two • 
men, and had eyes like a ferret’s looked in 
the direction of Ernest Vandeleur, who was 
now moving away to meet Lady Sybil. 

“I knows him and his pal,” he whisper- 
ed. “The pal was among the lot that broke 
open the case at Portman Square. He 
hooked it pretty smart, and now we’ve 
got a clue. If them there shoe-buckles 
aren’t the very ones we’re searching for, 
you may call me a Dutchman.” 

“And whatever do ye mean to do ?” *, 
asked the other man. 

“Nab our man if wc can git hold of ’im. 
There be is now, the tallest of the lot stand- 
in’ agm the window’. I’ve got the warrant 
all right.” ^ 

So, as Ernest Vandeleur was strolling * 
up to Lady Sybil, he was confronted by 
the two men. The one called Bill stopped f 
him and said; ' 

“Mr. Ernest Vandeleur, I b’lieve.” 

“Yes,” was the languid response. “What 
do you want of me ? Some begging Appli- 
cation. I suppose. Be quick about it !” 

“ ’Tisn’t that exactly, ray lord— I mean 
sir— but it’s along of them there diamond 
shoe-buckles her ladyship over there’s 
wearing. How did ye come by them ?” 

Vandeleur reddened angrily. “How did 
I come by them ? Why, bought them, of 
course. How’ else should I come by them ?” 

“Well ! you see there’s a bit of trouble 
about it, ’cos they’re stolen property, 
that’s how it is ” 

"Stolen ! Who stole them ?” 

"Ah, that ’ud be telling. Anyway, they 
were stole out of a glass case in Portman 
Square. No. OS. Know anything about 
that ?” 

“How should I know ? Do you take me 
fora thief ?” 

"Ynn.’lJ.Uasw. tn.crynp.. •j/d/ra- 

court to-raorrow morning, that’s nil. 
There’s bound to be some looking into this. 
Them shoe-buckles are stolen property, 
along with a lot of snufl-boxes ana loot 
of other valyble articles belonging to 
Marcus Mettheimer, Esquire, M.P.” 

“Go and hang yourself! I refuse to be 
questioned about the matter at all ” 

“I thought os much. You’ve got a pal, 
Mr. Crosbie — Loftus Crosbie.” 

“Well, and what if I have ?” 

“We expect he knows a bit about this 
here business. We’ve got information from 
headquarters. You gave Lady Sybil them 
there shoebuckles she’s got on. There’s ^6 ^ ^ 
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denying of that.' Everyone knows it. Lady 
Sybil’s spoke of it herself.” 

“Hush, don't mention her ; don’t speak 
of her, she is not to know about this.” 

“She's bound to know ; it will be all in 
the papers to-morrow evening.” 

“ Chen she'll think I arfi a thief ” 

“Just so, unless you can prove the con- 
trary.” 

Vandeleur, with a reluctant glance at 
Lady Sybil, left the ball-room Her bright 
brown eyes searched for him anxiously, 
but be did not return. A rague sense of 
apprehension— of alarm— of danger— crept 
over her. She danced no more that night. 

"Why, what’s this, Sybil cried Lady 
Clare, when the two sisters were alone in 
their room. “I am told Ernest Vandeleur 
is qccused of stealing those shoe-buckles 
^ou have on 1” 

"Nonsense ! Ridiculous 1 It’s some 
enemy of his has spread the report Fancy 
an Australian millionaire stealing a trum- 
pery pair of shoe-buckles *” 

, “But they arc not trumpery, they are 
most remarkable— most valuable f told 
you they were ” 

"Yes, I know*. He would not give me 
anything that was not valuable.” 

“You may say what you like, but I wa9 
told on the best authority that lie is 
charged with theft. Those diamond 
buckles were part of Mr. Marcus Mctthei- 
mer’s property that was stolen out of bis 
house at Portman Square last week. They 
have been identified ; there can be no 
mistake. You have been actually wearing 
stolen goods 1 You, an eurl’s daughter, 
it does sound funny. You arc actually 
engaged to be married to a man suspected 
Of theft !” 

“It may sound funny, as you say, but I 
am convinced Ernest will find_ some way of 
clearing himself. I should think even you 
would hardly accuse him of breaking into 
Mr. Afetthenmrr’s ’tottse and abstract tag 
bis property." . 

“One never knows,” replied Lady Clare 
oracularly as she left the room. 

Lady Sybil sat for some time with her 
feet stretched out and her eyes fixed on the 
glittering diamond buckles. 

“It couldn’t be,” she thought, "no, no, 
it couldn't be I” 

And yet there was something mysterious 
in the way Ernest had disappeared from 
the ball-room with the two common- 


looking men, -who had been staring at the 
buckles on Lady Sybil’s green satin shoes 
with such intense interest. Could the 
buckles have been stolen ? And could 
Ernest Vandeleur have had anything to do* 
with the theft ? If so, he must be given up, 
III. 

The magisterial inquiry lasted long- 
Ernest Vandeleur underwent a searching 
examination. Where did he get the dia- 
mond buckles ? He admitted having given 
them to Lady Sybil, but he absolutely re- 
fused to tell where they had come from, or 
how he had obtained them. 

"I got them,” was all he would say. “I 
got them for her. 1 paid for them.” 

The rooms he occupied in Albany Street 
had been searched, and underneath a fur 
rug two of the antique snuff-boxes, valued 
at several hundreds of pounds, had been 
found He professed to know nothing about 
them, to have been perfectly ignorant how , 
they came there. 

He was told that lie would be commit' 
ted for trial. ' 

“Very well, commit me,” was his > 
answer. “1 am innocent." 

Released on bail, he went back to his 
rooms. He still held his head high, but lie 
noticed that some of his friends whom he 
passed on his way through Piccadilly hur- 
ried by without even a glance in his direc- 
tion. They cut him dead. 

"Not pleasant to be taken for a thief,” 
he thought ; "quite a new experience for 
we. Poor, but honest, I once was con- 
sidered, now the tables arc turned, it seems 
that I am rich, but dishonest. Of course, I 
know the real culprit, but I was always 
lojal to my friends, and so I mean to he 
now.” Turning round the corner he nearly 
felt into the arms of a slight, boyish-looking 
young man who w as coming in the oppo- - 
site direction. 

“Why, Loftus, my bov," cried Vandeleur, 

"« here arc you going ? ,r 

“I— I don’t know,” stammered the other 
-"going to give myself up, or thinking of 
it. Did you peach on me ?” 

"Not I— I’m not one to betray n friend. 
But all the same it’s deuced awkward for 
me ; and Sybil"— his voice shook slightly— 
"Sybil may rire me up Not surprising it > 
slic did. Women fight shy of a thief, nt 
least women in good society.” * 

Loftus Crosbic flinched. "You must not 
lose her, old boy, you shan't Wait till to-* 
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morrow, and I’ll confess— I’ll break away. 
It wasn’t my fault that I joined with 
Roberts and the others. They said they 
only wanted me to climb through the ivy 
and open the window to them, and there I 
was, let in lor the whole blooming show 1” 

“I know you told me something but_I 
bought the shoe-buckles from you _ in 
thorough good faith without knowing 
how you came by them— they were so 
quaint, 1 knew Sybil would like them. I 
gave yoti five hundred for them.” 

"Yes, I know you did, you’ve been a 
brick all through, and I’ve been a low 
thieving cur, but I’ll make amends, never 
fear.” 

It was getting dark as the two men 
turned into the house where they shared 
rooms. Vandeleur opened the door with 
his latch-key ; a slight, girlish figure was 
standing by the fire. She turned round 
suddenlv. 

“Sybil !” cried Vandeleor, hoarsely. 
"Sybil I Can it really be you ?” 

“Yes,” she answered dully, “it is I. The 
porter let me in. I came to bring yon 
back these.” She handed him a small 
parcel done up in tissue paper. 

“I brought them back,” she said with- 
out looking at him. “You see I can’t wear 
them again, people say such things." 

■ “And you believe them, Sybil ?” 

• She gazed up at him. 

“No, no, not really— not when you look 
at me like this, Ernest ; but, oh, what is it 
that is so wrong ? Tell me, tell me, I want 
to believe in you.” 

“He won’t tell you,” cried Crosbie, 
starting forward; “be is too loyal for that, 
but I’ll tell you. It was I who helped to 
break into that bouse at Tortraan Square. 
I was driven to it. I was desp<rately 
hard up, glad to do anything. It was I 
*who got the diamond buckles as my share 


of the loot, and Vandeleur bought them 
from me. That’s the honest truth, Lady 
Sybil ! Make what yon like of it.” 

“Thank God !” she exclaimed. “I knew 
Ernest, you couldn’t have been the thief ; 
and yet, forgive me, I doubted you once or 
twice.” 

“And now ?” 

“Now,” she cried, throwing herself into 
his arms, “I believe in you more than ever. 
I love you ten times more than I ever did. 
I adore you— I worship you for your loyal- 
ty to your friends. It was noble, splendid 
of yon not to betray him.” 

“And shall he he punished, Sj’bil ? Shall 
I round on him now ?” 

“No, I am going myself to Mr. Marcus 
Mettheimer. i have met him, I will give 
him back the shoe-buckles, and ask him not 
to prosecute. He has got the other things, 
so ne will not suffer.” 

“By George ! Lady Sybil,” cried Crosbie, 
“you're a good plucked 'un. You’ve saved 
me this night, for if you’d chunked Vande- 
leur, I should have given myself up. And 
now I’ll get off to Australia, and turn over 
a new leaf ; it wants turning, goodness 
knows !” 

The public never knew the mystery of 
Lady Sybil’s diamond shoe-buckles. 

Everything was discreetly hushed up. 
Mr. Mettheimer received back the stolen 
£oods, and there was no prosecution. But 
it was remarked at the wedding at St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, that the beauti- „ 
ful bride wore a pair of white satin shoes “ 
with wonderful diamond buckles. They 
were the gift of the bridegroom, and had 
been copied from those in the case of Mr. 
Mcttheuncr’s house in Portman Square by 
special permission. Many thought they 
were the same as she had worn before, 
but not those who were in the secret. 


RABINDRANATH TAGORE IN AMERICA 

D URING his last visit to England and Illinois, Rabindranath gave to the west 
America, in a 'senes of addresses his views of the great problems ofhfe. These 
delivered in London under the addresses were largely attended cvcrv- 
au’spices of the Que't Society and a!<o at where and created a very deep jmprr * '* 
Oxford, Harvard, New \ork, Chicago and on thoughtful minds. They won^fOr 
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lower, The second reason 


ZStUSSffE 

the Oueat* Society, men like Mr Bdl folia fhev found certain 

find others Of course, the ‘Gitanjah’ hod of the Gitanjah which had the air oj mar 
nremnS the iw for A deeper understand, mg a new Indian epoch Mr Stopford 
Fnnofthe poet’s view of life and a fuller Brooke was profoundly interested and im- 
rtc «otanc?of it by the earnest and think pressed by the autobiography of Majmrjh. 


India, to think that Rabindranath's ‘Gi tan 
mil’ created such a sensational and nreconl 
impression in England and else where, 
either by reason ofitsnovclty and strange 
ness, in its bciug characteristically Indian, 
or b\ reason of its perfect rhythm and 
colour of words, its 1 * trance like beauty ns 
a reviewer in the "Aetheneiim’ beautifully 
phrased Simply the novelty of sent, 
meats, or the delicate beauty the rhytli 
tnical atmosphere of the poems would not 
have given such a shock of surprise The 
charm of novelty is short lived the charm 
of words still less The power of Gitanjah 
was owing to two chief reasons (1) As 

Mr y«.t«h.mMlfioyi!B hMWtrodiKlrao. w i,ole cmlisa. 

,t is 'not their strangeness but ■ t he perrece « * T f 0 .i n! i out that he was an 
cmnl.citv and clarity of Rabtodlranath s 0 “ 0ta | pr ^ foun d|y impressed by European 
hat a less thought, yet they found nt the same time 
that he was oriental first and last There 
was the oriental mystical apprehension of 
the infinite, the sense of mystery behind 
hfc in what he said There was also the 
occidental quick grasp of life and the 
sense of the immediate value of life, in all 
his utterances In the ‘Gitanjah as in the 
‘Sadhann’ this is what forcibly struck the 
western renders and reviewers 

The difference between the former visit 


own soul, had ‘reshaped’ them there and 
‘given them a new form in his poems 
Bat behind the Maharshi was a great 
movement and the movement was itself of 
a complex character The epoch, if the 
poems of the Gitanjah marked any, was 
not merely a literary epoch but an epoch 
of renaissance, of national upheaval 
la Rabindranath’s addresses, during his 
last visit, therefore, there were n few people 
who felt that he was not speaking as an 
individual poet standing on an isolated 
rock of his own imagination and sascepti 
bilities , he was voicing the inarticulate 
yearnings surging deep in the heart 


simplicity and clarity 
poems in the Gitanja 
•‘He concentrates and clarifies what 
sure spiritual vision catches only m ghmp 
mnS record, haltingly," say, 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, ratmore, Wbit 
man, Traharne, Herbert, Vaughan F 
Thompson, \eats, A E and a °[ 

other poets were brought forward by these 

than w.£ any -a™, or a„e ; eut 


poet dr seef of clearer than all of and the recent one to America seems there 

more simple and much clearer than ai^oi ^ t<> conS)St in this that this time 

them and herein lay P Lascelles Rabindranath went as the bearer of a dis- 

second «ason was. what tinct mcss age of India and Indian cntlisa. 

Abercrombie pom out d tion He went as a fitting representative 

•The poems of Katnnaran<i f ofthc East, of India, of Bengal, and not 

credibly comeexcepton the me rely in the capacity of a poet It is not 

lar K ai the mlf/cofor such a work as this to be supposed ; however, that this phase 
must either be the youthful vigour of anew 
civilisation or else an ancient and refreshed 
civilization achieving again some positive 
ideal mastery in life ” , , 

The first reason gained ground as work 
after work of Rabindranath began to be 
published More resemblances with mo 
dem poets were noticed , greater simplicity 
and clarity of spiritual vision and conse 


of Rabindranath has been a new develop- 
ment , it was there, only less pronounced 
when he had visited America before The 
burden of his message has remained much 
the same , only the recent w ar and certain 
new circumstances have lent a new color, 
force and import to it He has been more 
strong, more direct in lus appeal, more 
concrete and bold in hts choice of illustra* 
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tious than before. I have with m; two 
cattings from two v c ry best papers about 
Rabindranath’s addresses during his last 
visit at Oxford and at Rochester Congress 
of Religions, New York, where he was in- 
vited to speak on ‘Race-conflict* along 
with Rudolf Eucken, the great savant of 
Jena University, Germany. Concerning the 
address at Oxford, the impression of a 
writer in the Christian Commonwealth 
ran as follows — 

“Nor were the expectation* of the large audience 
disappointed At the close of Mr Tagore'* address 
on "Realisation of Love, one felt that the whole 
problem of modern social life had been lifted on to a 
plane higher than is usual, and had been dealt with 
la a most moving spirit of mystic insight One «aw 
at last the thinness of the modern money made, and 
money making, civilisation in the piercing light of 
Tagore's gospel of the radiant joy of life and the won 
der Ini unity between mankind and the universe in 
words that reminded one forcibly of Prof Royce's 
highest expressions of “Loyalty to the Community, ’ 
or, again, of Bosanrjuet s plea lor the greater self, 
Tagore told his audience that sin w as on attitude of 
life that regarded its goal as finite, and its own little 
self as its chief aim and object of affection The utter 
lnilnre .of all civilisations that look on man as a 
machine and not n* a spirit was certain No civilisa- 
tion could tong sustain itself by “canmb'tUisn * of any 
sort, physical, mental, or spiritual If ooe suffered 
then all mnst sufler If one part of the community 
lived at the expense of the other part, the whole com- 
munity was in peril. All separateness, nil seldsh 
exclusiveness, is doomed to die , it can never be made 
eternal. But the spirit that becomes one with the 
whole, nnd in harmony with the laws of the whole, 
that spirit cannot die 

Concerning the address at Rochester a 
reporter in the Inquirer said 

The whole subject was lifted to a higher and uni 
versa! standpoint while Mr Rabindranath Tagore, 
the Hindu scholar and poet, who was an honoured 
gaeSt of the Congress, treated ot race distinctions and 
race conflict* In the light of universal religious 
principles With a singularly felicitous me or the 
English tongue nnd literary distinction, Mr Tagore 
held op to the meeting fsajs the Christian Register) 
Uir.hjijJi.aWjaMileala and reverence for the divine in 
f the human which alone can permanently solve this 
question. 

This time, Rabindranath chose the same 
subject, ns above, in the course of his lec- 
turing tour in the United States, only 
treating it more comprehensively, ade- 
quately, nnd foreiblv than before. lie gave 
nve lectures altogether in different places 
in America, besides readings, conversa- 
tions, etc. The subjects of the lectures 
were : “My School at Shantmiketan”, 
“The Second Birth,” “The Cult of Nation- 
alism," “What is Art” and “The World of 
Personality." The lecturing tour was or- 
ganised by n famous agent, James B. Pond, 


who accompanied the poet wherever he 
was fixed for an address.^ 

How has America received him and his 
message ? Let the papers of different 
places speak for themselves. 

No wonder that the personality of the 
poet should have exercised a fascination 
and n spell over many. The reporters 
seem all to be eloquent on his tall and 
graceful figure, his solt and luminous eyes, 
the 'eagle like nose,’ ‘the waving masses 
of grey hair,’ and particularly this time,— 
Ins dress— ‘the long woolen robe embrotd- 
ered on its edges with a quaint design’— 
the strangely fascinating personality with 
a hint of remoteness and aloofness that in- 
vested him with an unconscious authority. 

An linglish paper remarked that 
Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s lecture 
tour in America was inspiring even riie 
reporters to poetry. One description ran 
as follows • "Bells ring, leaves whisper, 
light kisses ; air murmurs, all in Sir 
Rabindranath’s musical syllabic utter- 
ance" 

Rabindranath had the warmest sort of 
reception when he arrived at San 
Francisco. A gorgeous dinner was given 
him by the Bohemian Club. In the San 
Francisco Bulletin, it was announced 

“As a compliment to the famous Cost Indian poet 
ooil philosopher, the entire red room of the clab will 
lie transformed into ao Cast Indian palace. Araadre 
Joullio, the well known ortist. whose Oriental pic- 
tnre* won him fame, is in charge of" the decorating, 
and is using all his art and knowledge of the Far 
East. learned through his Jong residence there, id 
making the room into a proper setting for so distin- 
guished a guest " 

In San Francisco, he had to speak twice, 
on the same subject, as at the first meet- 
ing many people who had come to hear 
him went away disappointed finding the 
hall packed to overflowing. But of his lee- 
tares and their tremendous impression nil 
throughout America, we shall speak after- 
ward ■». 

Trom the various newspaper cutting*, 
one can easily draw out certain outstand- 
ing impressions of the Americans concern- 
ing the poet, nnd the most prominent one 
among them, was the richness of Rabindra- 
nath's culture, his wide sympntbics,bis bliss- 
ful unconsciousness abouthis greatness, his 
brilliant powers of conversation, his 'in- 
tense humanity* and his wonderful practi- 
cal sense. Tor instance, in the San 
Francisco Cxam/ner, his impression of' 
western music was published and., J 
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very much appreciated He heard Fade 
ten ski play at the Coft Theatre It was a 
marvellous performance Rabindranath 
liked the Bach and rejoiced in the Beethoven 
and when asked what he thought of 
western music, he said — 


* That 13 a question 1 hare often asked myself 
At first, 1 must adroit your western music jarred 
upon me. 1 beard Madame Atbani sing a song m 
wl ich there n»9 in nation of the nightingale. It 
was so childishly imitative of the mere externals of 
nature that 1 could tale little pleasure in it 

* And what food for musical inspiration would a 
Hindu find in the song of the nightingale —the 
questioner demanded 

‘ He would find the soul state of the listener he 
would malic music in the same way that Keats 
wrote his ode 

* it seems to me that Hindu music concerns itselt 
mare with human experience as interpreted by tell 
cion than with experience in an every-day sense 
For us music has abov- alia transcendental ngnifi 
ennee. It disengages the spiritual from the happen 
jngsofhfc it sings of the relationship of the human 
sonl with the sou! of things beyond 

Just this— thts beautiful interpretation of 
Hindu music, as compared with western 
music,— could never have been given hr any 
ordinary cultured Indian He might have 
talked and talked for hours on empty poll 
tics and policy of British Government, or 
on the husks of Vedanta Philosophy— the 
ordinary platitude talk— but never could 
have interpreted the soul of the East to the 
soul of the West in the above way, estab 
lislung thereby the possibility of a better, 
n truer understanding between the East 
nnd the W est 

In another San Francisco paper, there 
is the report that he inquired of the Lick 
Observatory, which institution he said* by 
its discoveries, 1ms broadened the world’s 
ideas of our universe ” In Fortland, with 
Dean Collins, whom he granted an inter 
view, he discussed farm methods The 
reporter ol it writes 

* Ue talk! tn a thoroughly practical manner that 
<r»»ipate» the i lea of the average occidental that the 
fain out Bengali matter it a new species ofrayttic 
with bn bead forever in the cloud*. For instance he 
discussed the possibil tie* of efcctlve cttahl *hrorotof 
the wholesale machine methods of farming that are 
used in U b A in the fertile farmland* ol Bengal. 
••The only method " he mid that suggest* ittelf at 
feasible it the installation of thete methodt Info 
operative farming communities • 


Thus Art, Music, Education Religion, 
Philosaphr, Literature,— he talked about 
everything and with the greatest illumina- 
tion This is the secret how he could create 
such a very great impression every w here tn 
theUmtedbtatcs dnnng Ins recent tour it 


ts again, not merely the imposing appear 
nnce, the grace of Ins person, but his cul- 
ture and refinement Ins broad sympathies 
that attracted people towards him 

Judging from this general impression 
of Americans, it is quite easy to imagine 
how his message would be received by 
them The Americans would be tolerant 
even tf he criticised them severely at times , 
for he had made them feel that beneath all 
his criticism, there was a thorough sym- 
pathy, a deep understanding and apprecia- 
tion of all that was best m the Americans 
This quality of culture nnd sympathy, as I 
have hinted already, has been the secret of 
his success In various towns, from San 
Francisco to New \ork, he addressed on 
the subjects I have already mention- 
ed in another place ne read particular- 
ly everywhere his brilliant address on 
•The cult of Nationalism” which, this 
time, conveyed his entire message to 
America It was in substance the same as 
Ins former lecture at Rochester on Knce- 
conflict and its solution Bat it was more 
powerful.it was a thousand times more 
appealing and more prophetic, I mn9t say. 
And so is the impression ol most of the 
American papers with the single exception 
of one paper in New \ork, which most 
emphatically cried down the poet's 
message 

1 shull quote from an article contributed 
by Prof A K Seymour Pb D in the 
December number ol the Ilmdustham Stu 
dent, in which both a brief synopsis of the 
address as well as the professor’s thoughts 
and comments about it have been admir- 
ably set forth Thus writes the profes 
sor — 

Wbxt he iiw from hi* Pittance « a* nation pitiless 
)y destroying nation tn n fury of greed All the *plen 
dul achievement* o[ science nnd invention all the 
wcal.h and poaer of wonderfully orgnnlred and 
developed countries were m silly ded cated to the god 
of destruction He taw how the nation had become 
a vpendidly efficient machine how nationalism bad 
become acnlt turning whole people to selfishness and 
sacrilegiously invoking the blessings Of heaven upon 
their gigantic egotism 

* A nation" he says is an organised gregarious 
ness of gluttony , that I* it is a political and com 
memal machine, inhuman without soul Thu n» 
tionabsm has got hold of the people It extract* the 
human ty Irom them and makes them part* of a 
great machine whose onlv use is to become mtfre 
powerful Ami the people of wesletn nations accept 
the mental slavery ol nationalism because of their 
nervous desire to become more raaebioc like than the 
Other nations." 

He point* out how the Welt live* in an atmos 
phtre of fear and greed and panic, due to the p frying 
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of fine nation upon another for material wealth Its 
civilization 13 carnivorous and cannibalistic, leeaing 

upon the blood of the weaker nations Its one lOea 

is to thwart all greatness outside its own boundaries 
Never before were there such terrible jealousies, such 
xtrayals of trust , and all this is called patriotism 

vhose creed is politics ” . . 

Better than this, it seems to this poet, lueotnpar 
ihly better than these nations writhing on the altars 
>f ambition and going down to physical and moral 
ram, is India, the country of non nation, India, the 
nmple, patient, strong in faith, the spiritual citadel 
>f troubled tiroes . . . „ 

It is not, therefore, as the representative ot a 
iefeated land that he speaks to America to day 
Though pressed beneath the heel of nationalism, and 
pierced by its fang of cruelty, India still can claim a 

■oul, her children can still glory in her spiritual sub 

limit* . It is realization of this truth that has 
brought Rabindranath Tagore to our shores again 
The poet has given up for a time his birthright of 
imet and leisure, and, puttrog on the robes of the 
t’rophet, has undertaken to bring to us the un 
changed message of the East. , , , 

tt is a simple message that he brings, familiar to 

us all,— it is better to keep one s sonl than to gam the 
whole world . it is better for a people, to keep its soul 
than to gam tbe whole world ^Rabindranath 
Tagore, the Poet Prophet of our titne.l has a message 
}0 simple that some may miss it It is nothing new 
to western ear*, but never before in the world was it 
enforced with suchVotent .argument as .now flows in 
upon us from the far reaching battle fields of Europe 
In this war he sees Europe ‘reaping the reward 
for that organized greed called nationalism The 
death struggle of nationalism has begun This war 
is the fifth act of the tragedy of the unreal There is a 
moral law in this world, a moral law that has its 
application to organized society as well as to indm 
duals TYe may forget truth, for our own conve- 
nience, but truth does not forget ns Prosperity can 
not save itself without moral foundation Until 
man can see the gaping chasm between his full store 
house and his humanity . until be can feel the unity of 
mankind, the kind of barbarism which you call mill 

ration will exist ’* , . „ 

* In India and China spiritual civilization is a 
living thing India and China tried to live lives 
devoid of politics, aloof from the fiuarrels of the 
world But the nations of the West have driven 
their tentacles deep into their soil, and the gojOT 
ment, as seen la India, is an applied science as free 
.from homan feelings as on hydraulic press and as 
seffective." "Japan, too, was a people . Europe with 
wannon and machine taught ber to ®“ al 'h«t 
And now English and American complain that 
J span Is becoming too aggressive Wl jy should they 
complain > Why should they not father rejoice m 
ber proficiency instead of preparing to act against 

th "You of the west tell u«," he says, “that i\e should 
organize ourselves into a nation » nd *° »hle to 
protect ourselves I wonld listen to 
came and told us to live better brestoloveOod 
more deeply, to practise a deeper abnegation of 
self, but when you come with jour machinery and 
your wealth, and your cold intellectnahsm, and 

? easy victims, Isay that it is time fQr t h 'Eait to 
' me and deliver the message that I bnng to you 
Rabindranath tells us th « * n “ l3e ° 

that has come upon Europe "is the direct result of 
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tbe unsound foundation upon which European 
civilization rests ” Much in this mechanical age 
that is of great inherent power for good has become 
perverted through the greed and base ambitions 
of nations so that what ought to be constructive 
has become destructive 

We are warned that the United States is on the 
same road os Europe, but* there is more hope for 
this country, since its people are of open mind, 
seekers after truth We, too, are a land of no nation, 
but we are so because we are a land of every 
nation living as one people The hope of the 
Western world is in this Melting Pot where all 
peoples mingle and it is most easy to forget 
differences of race and country, and accept man as 

m8 Ao editorial in the Detroit Times commenting on 
the recent address of Rabindranath Tagore in that 
city declares that the people of the United States 
"are beginning, just beginning to realize that there 
is a world ontside of their own boundaries , that 
human beings in other countries may have as much 
appreciation of justice and truth as *hey have , that 
there is something nobler for a man to do than 
pounce upon his weaker neighbor and take from 
him whatever he can filch , that we are not merely 
animal9 fighting for existence, but moral beings with 
human responsibilities— in short, that patriotism is a 
narrow ideal compared with the love of humankind ’ 
It is very evident, from newspaper reports, that 
America, the immature but unchildhke, the grasping 
but generous, is listening soberly to the words of 
this stranger The American looks upon him as 
more than a curious and impressive figure in an 
oriental garb delivering an old fashioned message 
He listens, be is touched with awe ; he calls him 
prophet, messiab That is very well , yet, lest we 
misrepresent him, let us call him simply a friendly 
soul a lover of hie, to whom it has been given in a 
bitter time of hate and wrong, to sing the praise of 
God and the enduring power and the eternal triumph 
of the soul 

Nothing reveals more clearly the motives of this 
teacher than that most wonderful moment when at 
the end of his lectnre^on the Cult o( Nationalism, 
he allows tbe Poet Prophet to stand forth in utter 
simplicity and dignity as he read9 from his own 
poems, repeating and repeating his message • 

"My Master bids tne stand at the roadside of 
retreat. 

And sing the song of the defeated. 

For she is the bode whom he woos in secret ” 
"Those who walk on the path of pride 
Crushing tbe lowly life nnder their tread. 
Spreading their footprints m blood 
Upon the tender green of the earth. 

Let them rejoice, and thank thee. Lord, 

Tor the day is theirs 

Bat thou hast done well in leaving me with tbs 
humble. 

Whose doom it is to suffer 
And bear the burden of power. 

And hide their facts and stifle their sobs in the 
dark. 

For every throb of their pain 
Has pulsed in the secret depth of thy night, 

And every insult has been gathered 
In thy great silence. 

And the morrow is theirs " 

In all American Cities and especially in 
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Boston and New \ork and the University- 
towns, this lecture made a tremendous 
Impression Rabindranath carried city 
after city by storm, he read the lecture 
before bankers and millionaires and 
those "who came to scoff remained to 
pray" So crowded were the audiences 
everywhere and raised to such a high pitch 
of enthusiasm and admiration, that they 
were almost electrified by the galvanic 
shocks of the nohle rage ot the poet at the 
outrages done to humanity by nationalism 
Hundreds of American papers are full of 
this great news , the news of the fall of the 
American cities one after another, at the 
feet of this great Master In a famous 
American paper, we find the following 
report of the lecture on the Cult of 
Nationalism 

Orient And Occident Meet in Tagore * 

WONDERFLL TALK 

‘Haloed to uilvrr and garbed to doll gold against 
a background of pale btue »ky Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore first in the senes of Fine Ares offerings 
spoke Monday night at Macanley s Theater 

“It was nn audience unusually representative. It 
was beyond that an audience of exceptional of 
tense and earnest attention And most of all it 
hesitated to disturb with applause utterances so 
strangely poetic, philosophic and of the day For 
be it noted most of nit the Oriental sat so tboroly 
well posted in all that concerns the Occidental world 
In its yesterday no less than its today that one felt 
that here was a d ssector carting out onr foolish 
boasts and our smug comfortabilities into thefr 
essentials and finding, for the most part little or 
nothing 

It was done without a trace of pose It was done 
in the most natural way in the world unconsciously 
almost and ineyitably beyond a word Tims we are 
no doubt naked And if we are not ashamed, it is 
our own fault Why* Hell principally because we 
have not known how to nsc — stiUJcss how to improve 
—the heayeo sent opportunities He hare been 
content and happy in our snobby consciences Re 
member— Sir Rabindranath was speaking for tbe 
most part of Anglo Indians or of English as yet 
foregn to India— that he has not /band them 1 vfog 
up to their own ideals 

The Poet wbo is a Philosopher is not frequently 
met The Poet who is a man of politics and affairs 
that is Hugo and— how hard to keep away from him 
—it is Kipling, too But these were men essentially 
practical nnd one might almost say, commercial 
Tagore is practical because he is human real Tinle 
vibrant. Commercial, he is not 

We do not regret it n s indignation burns Itis 
wrath sears His sense of the unseemly nod tbe 
scaudalons Is a benediction for tbe sole reason that ft 
Is conviction How pattry ore the things we tolerate 
How dirty It isrefreshiug to meet this manly man 
of nn onts de world very near to us nnd more 
Taluablr, by far, than it is Rear 

E A. J 

The Morning Oregon thus girts a report 


of the same lecture delivered tinder the 
auspices of the Drama League at Port- 
land 

‘The attendance at tbe lecture completely filled the 
auditorium and took up all available standing room 
The intensity of the spell under which the audience 
was held was md cated by the breathless silence that 
followed the regal chant of bis poem of peace with 
wh ch Rabindranath Tagore closed bis lecture— a 
sileuce that contmu*f it seemed for minutes before 
the spell was broken in the burst of applause that 
folio \ed the retiring master 

\ nation is a thiugin winch society is 
organized for a mechanical purpose A 
nation is the organised self interest of a 
\\ hole people, where it is most selfish and 
w 39 * ^ utnan ’ This definition of nation bv 
Rabindranath nnd his firm conviction and 
contention tint ‘ it is the continuous pressure 
of the dead human upon tbe lit mg human 
that is destroying humanity,” that "the 
nation is the greatest enemy of nations,” 
and that 4 the war of nations to day is a war 
of retribution ‘ may provoke tLc west to 
thi9 criticism, ( as it has already provoked 
only a few Japanese and'Amenc-m papers', 
that while admitting and accepting all 
the poet’s statements as true, it has yet to 
be seen whose position is really good and 
sound, the position of those peoples whose 
basi9 is nation and conflict, or the position 
of those people whose bisis is non nation 
and peace For.it may be argued, that 
those who have built their civilisation on 
the basis of pence, have utterly lost the 
dynamic element of civilisation and the 
creative force The dynamic, creative in- 
dividualism has merged there in a static 
social order and a static code of duties as 
bas bten tbe case m China India could 
still develop n sort of nnti social type of 
religions emancipation, tbe type of tile 
sansculott or tbe Sanoyas., for instance 
but considering tbe sum total of socS 
progress, the achievements of India forS 
centuries have been little Tbe good of 

life ™,? s™*wrlh to a mass 
tile nnd mass-conscionsness, nnd making 
that consciousness tbe real guide oi 
society in place of classes or castes 
kings or priests of tbe old ordje. o, 
still prevails in tbe Fast Tor, national 
consciousness implies that the Sjasefi 

S,on"”,l r " C V, MOf ' acb "" d » 11 ■« MS 

nation, the endless resistances co.mvn. 

mnss'hft o?tl^ eDtS ; d,Ba K reeme ’nfs in P the 
mass hie of the nation, arc ever at work 
and are ever lifting society and state to 
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planes of more effective realisation. Society 
and state art organically allied, although 
their functions are different. 

I „The Nation and its consciousness hare 
■up till now been confined within very 
narrow limits. The conflicts of nations 
with nations, and nations with non- 
nations have therefore become painfully 
acute and it is to be hoped and fervently 
prayed for that Nationalism should 
develop sooner or later into cosmic 
humanism. The whole trend of Rabindra- 
nath’s nddress seems to tend to this solu- 
tion, although he 1ms not offered any solu- 
tion at all. He lias painted for us the 
darkest picture of nationalism, he has 
shown what horrors and catastrophies 
are within it. And he has shown, morover, 
the absolute insensibility of the nations 

■ with regard to the grim and awful sufler- 
\ings of a large body of humanity, who 

■ form the non nation, and at whose expense 
the nations grow and prosper. And he 
has done it most powerfully. His utter- 
ance, therefore, has become one of the 
noblest utterances of man in any age or in 
any country. He has delivered his message 
for the modern age. 
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Finishing this hasty report of America's 
impression of him and of his message, we 
may fitly a9k ourselves, what has bien 
Rauindrannth’s impression of America ? 
In the Evening Post, New York, an inter- 
viewer thus writes about it : — 

“It is Tery oppressive to me here,” Mr. Tagore 
says, wearily "It is very difficult I want to get 
rtwnr as soon ns I can besides the strenuous part of 
the life there is no leisure, no space for the rwnpera- 
non of tbe soul 1 have rot felt like a human being 
I have Irlt like a bile of cotton being transported 
Ironi town to town These houses yon lire in are 
frightful be said, thoughtfully as if forgetting an 
audience "These houses are not for human habita- 
tion” he said, pointing out of tbe window to the sky- 
scraper* ail around “We are not Titans to live in 
such houses defying Heaven’s light and air. There is 
no grace, no beauty. |ust bulk ... From port to port 
I have seen the strides of the great giant of ugliness 
crashing oat the green world of God . . This is a sign 
of failure, this lack of grace and beauty.” 

He has now come back to his own 
country, the country of sunshine and 
green. His work is done. Should it not 
now be the duty of our country to give 
him a fitting welcome for all that he has 
done to elevate his motherland and hu- 
inanity through her ? 

*- ' Literatus. 
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[Our readers are informed that all characters in 
Sis story are purely imaginary, and if the name 
J5- any living person happens to be mentioned no 
* personal reflection is intended J 

CHAPTER V. 

FRIENDS AND RIVALS. 

'/ /ES, that’s mine, and that and that. 
*• Y I don’t know whether they’ll all go 
" f * on a taxi, but at any rate we’ll 
have a try. There’s one ! Hi ! you, driver 1 
All right, porter, I’d better give you a 
‘\hand with this box ; it’s rather heavy.” 

A tall, brown-haired young man in a 
/ght lounge suit pointed to his luggage on 
-•the crowded platform ol Charing .Cross 
' Station, and seized hold of one of the 


handles of a big trunk to help the porter 
put it on the taxi. 

“Don’t yon trouble, sir, I can do that,” 
said the porter, as with a heave and a lift 
of two mighty arms he picked up the box 
as if it were a feather’s weight. 

“Well, I thought I was pretty hefty, but 
you knock me,. porter ! By Jove ! it was 
w'orth half a crown to see j’ou lift that! 
Here you are. Why bless my soul, it’s 
Hairy— Harry Ravmes !” 

“Great Scott ! if it isn't Jack Guardene 1” 
'Harry Rayines, in the uniform of an 
hotel porter, had been busily going up and 
down on the platform amongst the passen- 
gers who had just arrived from the Conti/ 
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nent, asking if there vv ere any for the Hotel 
Gramont, one of the latest of the fashion 
able new hotels, for which there always 
seems to be a demand in London He w ofe 
a peaked cap with a red band round it on 
which was the name of the hotel, a long 
sleeved, thick, short, jacket, and dark 
trousers, and he pushed back his cap and 
stared in astonishment at the 3 oung man 
whos* luggage he had just attended to 
“Jack Guard eae ’ Well, I never 1 ' he 
repeated 

“No — it's well I never I said young 
Guardenc ' What on earth are you doing 
here as an hotel porter, Harry ’Im stay 
ing at the Gramont Come up to my rooms 
and see me and ha\e a jaw will 30a’ My 
cab is anxious to mo\ e on the policeman's 
watching it ” 

“I’ve got one or two more passengers to 
attend to I think, sir,” said Harry, 
politely touching his cap, but with a wink 
at Guardene, “and I’m not allowed up m 
your room at the hotel Rut I go off duty 
at ten, and 1 11 be in plain clothes at the 
comer of Tardon Street just after then this 
evening ” 

“And what on earth arc you playing at 
now, Harry’ asked Guardene when just 
after ten, lie met lum at the appointed 
place “When I saw your silly old mug 
with those eyebrows under that red hand 
cd, peaked cap I thought I should ha\c 
dropped What are 3 ou doing it for, old 
chap— a wager, or what ’ 

1 No, 1 m doing it because l must,” 
answered Harry with a gnn But conic 
in here ” 

The two men turned into a snug little 
public house in a quiet passage, nml when 
> the drinks had been ordered the> sat down 
at a table in a corner 

“I’m glad to sec 3 ou igain old man ' 
said Guardene putting out his hand impul 
sively ou re a beggar never to have 
written though And who s got m3 old 
ranch? Goodncis.'wliat a mess I made of 
iti But I didn’t know anything nnd I 
thought I was going to make h fortune 
Wc had some good times together didn’t 
wc Harr3 ? I \ c ne\ cr regretted it ’ 
Guardene a few years before had tried his 
hand at ranching in Canada his property 
I3 ing next to the Wemmcnng Ranch Here 
he had met Harry Rnytncs nnd the two 
had became inseparable friends until 
Guardene with that irresponsibility which 
characterised him, decided that ranching 


wasn't his game, and that lie would try 
something else, for he rather thought then, 
was a good thing to be got out of flvmg 
And now here thej met the reckless, dare 
devil young peer and the 3 oung ranebe: 
now a railway porter 
' But there, old man,” went on Guarded 
‘I’m talking about m3 self all the tim< 
What is it ’ What does this porterm 
mean ? Tell us straight out, old chaf 
1’ra not exactly broke, though 1'ra alway 
beastlj hard up — I can always manag 
to find enough to live on, and half Of wha 
I a e got is 3 ours I cant forget the ol< 
da3s, you know, when you'\e helped m 
with my tiding and shooting such a lot 
and prevented my making an ass o 
myself ” 

'Old man ” said Harry, * I m earning a 
living and that s all I want at present ' 

He sighed a little and tried to pass it 
off but Guardene was too quick for him 
Look here, sportiboy, there's some- 


thing on your mind,’ said the young peer 

. » — -*■ - ” tbor* 


* Now go on, «pit it out, tell us all about 


‘All right so I wall, Jack It’ll do me 
good You know the guv nor sold thd 


ranch some time ago , he decided to rettre 
And then— then this happened " 


And then Harry tofd the talc of how 
Mr Tn.ma3 ne s vv ill bad been seen in the 
papers and how old Raymes c ran to Lng 
land to dispute it He told Guardene 
everything from the v isit to Kirton Square 
right a vs »y down to the time when he 
walked out of the Allendale Hotel after 
bnviug quarrelled with his father 

“I told the old man I vv is ash imed of 
him Jack," concluded Ilany Perhaps I 
ought not to h iv c done it, for 1 suppose he 
thought lie was doing the best for nit, but 
1 hated the idea of mar^iug formone3, ofi 


a --- mone3, ofi 

having that woman, Lad3 Dalumve .<4 
'* . nd keio t f 


chucked at my head like that, and 1. c< 

suggested tint I should make lov c to her 
because I wanted her mone3 And that 
other girl— 1 couldn t help thinking of her 
I just 8implj had to go back and apologise, 
you know I ve never forgotten her face 
nnd how she looked Ynd the plucky letter 
she wrote to the old mau too Jack, old 
man, I tell 3 ou w hat, I can see that girl 
now I shall nev er forget her Well, there's 
my story I’ve quarrelled w ith the guv'nor J 
and I’ve got to earn ray ow n Uv ing, and 
I’m not going back to him So here I nni 
outside porter at the Gramont, abd mak 
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mg a decent living at it, too. It's my 
muscle got me the job. Jack, old man, x 
often think of that girl, and wonder what 
the guv’nor’s done and what she has done. 
'Why, what’s the matter ? You look queer. 
Don’t you leel well?” „ ^ , 

Guardene answered in a small, strangled 
sort of voice ; his face was white ana his 
hands trembled. . . . . 

< “Old man,” he said, “there s more than 
fate or coincidence in this. That girl you ve 
been speaking about, Miss Trcmayne, 
d'you know I’ve come over here on pur- 
-pose to see her. I wrote to her more than 
two months ago asking her to-to marry 
me, and she's never answered my letter. 
And now you tell me of tlus Isn t it 
strange, more than strange ’ Good Lord, 
if anything’s happened to her if your 
father has turned her out or taken her at 
her w’ord !” . , 1 ? 

“And you, you, Jack, you love her - 
And does she love you? Had you told 
her ? Had you said anything to her i 

This time it was Harry s voice that was 
a little husky. 

“I didn’t dare to say it to her face , I 
couldn’t pluck up, old man, so I wrote it. 

I just put in the letter what I felt as well 
as I could, and I’ve waited all tins time, 
eating my heart out for an answer, but 
none bas come.” .... , , IT 

“You— you love licr ( repeated Harr} - . 
“Yes, and I alwuys shall, till the end 
of my life. But you ? I say, Harry, you’re 
not in the same boat, are you, old man ? 
We’re not both— both in love with the 
same girl ?” 

“She’S the only woman I ever saw that 
I’ve ever thought twice about," answered 
Harry, simply. ‘‘I don’t know whether 
it was love at first sight, or what, but 1 d 
iust simply die for her. That’s how I feel, 
and I only saw her once. And you, yon 
knew her, knew her well ! No wonder you 
love her, Jack Well, I must get back now 

if I want any supper— I sleep m the hotel, 
and everything’s cleared away by eleven 
o’clock. 

* “Well, we’re not going to leave things 
like this anyway, Harry.” S3K ‘ Guardene 
as they walked out into the street together. 
“We’re rivals for the same girl, old man, 
but we’re pals just the same aren t we f 
Isn’t it strange that we should both be in 
love with her— with her ?” 

Jack Guardene said the words softly as 
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if he were breathing .the name of a saint, 
and Harrv just simply put out his hand. 

“It’s all right, old fellow’, we understand 
each other,” he said. “You go in and 
take your chance. Even if she has to give 
up all her money to my guv’nor, you’ll 
have enough for the two of you to scrape 
along together somehow. I’m just simply 
a pauper, just a w’orking man, that's ali. 

I couldn’t make love to her in my porter’s 
uniform, could I ? And my other suit is 
very shabby, for I wmlked out of the Allen- 
dale Hotel with just what I stood up in. 
And 1 was jolly lucky to get this berth in 
a couple of days. Besides, you’ve known 
her, lack, you've w'alked, talked and been 
friends with her, and I— well, I’ve only 
seen her once. Just fancy that — to see a 
girl once and fall in love with her !” 

“I don’t wonder, old chap, I don’t 
wonder. But we’re going to play the 
game in this. You’ve got to chuck up 
this hotel porter business and come and 
live with me— you can have half what 
I’ve got— then j’ou’ll be able to go and do 
your courting.” Jack Guardene’s white 
teeth show’ed in a pleasant smile beneath 
the gaslight. “So we can start fair 
together.” 

‘ By Jove* you are a good fellow, Jack ! 
But that w’on't do. I’m not going to 
sponge on another man while I’ve got my 
strength and health, thank you. You go 
and get your answer— I’m sure it’ll be the 
right dne for you— and make her happy. 
Lady Guardene ! She would suit the title 
well, Jack.” . 

“Bosh about titles and all that sort of 
rot ! I know it costs me more than I can 
afford to be Lord Guardene, for I’m nearly 
always broke. But there, I don’t like this, 
Harr}’, j-our going in at the servants’ way 
and 1 at the front. But I’ll tell j-ou what 
I’m going to do to-morrow. I’m going 
to call at Kirton Square to see her, to find 
out what is happening, what steps your 
father has taken — ” 

“And also to get your answer, eh, Jack ? 
Well, I wish you luck, old man.” . 

And Harry slipped down the little turn- 
ing, that led to the servants' quarters of 
the hotel, while Lord Guardene, with a 
little sigh, went up to Ids own room in 
the guests’ quarters and smiled rather 
sadly as he looked at a portrait of Gladys 
in a siher frame that he always earned 
about with him and which now’ stood on 
the mantelpiece. It was just a little ama-' 
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teur snapshot taken by himself of her 


>So Jack hailed a taxi and dro\c otf 
w>‘iT.T«5 »“ “ L ‘ J *-J ,UC "*“» quickly to the Allendale Hotel, which had 

he r hand to her hat ; she w as smiling, and been named to him by Harry, only to find 
seemed to be smiling du-cctly at him, and that Mr and Mrs Raymes had left, no 
he took up the hfdess card and reverently address being given where messages or 

pressed it to his lips letters might be sent 

God blessyou, darling,” he said to him 
self “I wonder wliat your answer will 
be ? Ah but there’s poor old Harry ’ ’ 


He put down the photo again * It seems 
hard on lmn Well, good night, darling 
You earn two men s hearts in your hands, 
ifyou only knew it ” 

And if Lord Guardcne had only know n it 
almost at that same moment Gladys 
worn, tired, nearly faint w ith exhaustion 


was dragging her weary limbs from street cstmg,” said Mr Hampton ’ “Its~omte a 
to street, wondering what the end would novel in itself I don’t see what wc can 


“Strange that they should go away 
without leaving any word at all,” said 
Jack to himself as he walked away “And 
I’m sure the old man was fond of narry 
too 1 11 go and see Hampton and 
Marsh ’ 

Hampton and Marsh were Lord Guar 
dene s family solicitors, and to the senior 
partner he put the whole case 

It’s interesting , it’s more than inter- 


be, and almost hoping that it would come do, Lord Guardcne What do vou wish 
quickly us to do ? ’ 


The next morning between eleven and ‘Do? Why, find out what nas become 
twelve Lord Guardcne called at the house of Miss Tremayne, of course ! Find old 
in kirton Square and asked for Miss Tre Raymes, make that old woman at the 
mayne The bell was answered by the house open her mouth a bit wider, take 
same old woman who had been interviewed the whole matter up, go into it 
by Gladys thoroughly" 

“I don’t know anything about Miss “I’m afraid we can’t do that You have 
Tremayne," she said in the same sharp no right to interfere any more than we 
irritable manner “She called here herself have tt c should be laying ourseh es open 


away either.” 

“What? What? What’s that you 
say ? Sbe called here once and y ou turned 
her avvav ? Did she say where she was 
going ? Did she leave any address ? 1 

‘ Ob, I don’t know anything about her 1 
My orders are just to keep the house clean 
and tidy and let no one come in That’s 
all I can tell you ” 

And she banged the door in Jack Guar 


vour business, and it couldn’t' be' our 
business 

Lord Guardcne bounced out of the office 
swearing that lawyers were the biggest 
fools in the world, and he repeated the 
same information to Harry w hen they met 
again that same night 

’That settles it,” sail Harry grimly 
"Father’s taken cv ery thing, taken even- 
thing she s got, and gi\ en instructions that 
she snot to be admitted to the house I 


dene’s face leaving him on the steps wonder, I wonder where she is? Well 
speechless with astonishment, anger, and there, old man, our rivalry is at an end’ 
even feat^-fear for Gladys Whatever romance there might have been 

Glady s had called there ! She had been waiting for one of us— and I think it w oulrl 
tamed away! Where was she then ? Hmv have been you, Jack— has all vanished 
was it that old Raymes had come into gone like a dream Well, there’s nothin^ 
possession ol the house? Oh, of course for it non but to try and «ettle down 
there was the letter which Gladys' lawyer try and forget what might have been nnd 
had sent to Old Raycncs, of her own free just simply think of what is ’’ anu 

Will giving up everything 1 She had done "\es 1 suppose that’s the best wav to 
>t then , she had kept her w ord , she had look at it But, like you, Ilarrv I 
BHcu up the house, the property, the where she is and lliopc she’s coming tolrt 
£oney But yet, why should she then harm Oh, but she couldn’t she couldn’t^ 
have called at thi house and been turned \ cs I think w e’d both fitter 
vay ? The reason for that must lx minds to die crusty old bachelors, Harry^ 


“certamed Old Ray me 3 must be sceu 


ore you sure tint l can do ‘nothing 
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for you, Harry ? I have to go up to that 
old shanty of "mine in the North to-morrow, 
and may not be back for some time.” 

- “Nothing, thanks, Jack. I suppose I 
shall be here when you come back. 1 don’t 
expect you’re likely to run across my father 
or mother. I wonder what my mother 
thinks about me ? You needn’t say you’ve 
seen me if you do happen to come across 
them. I want to forget my father, to for- 
getwhat he has done ” 

And so the two men, the lord and the 
hall porter, parted. The next day Lord 
Guaruene left for his impoverished estate 
in the North, and Harry, the alert, capable 
outside porter of the Hotel Gramont, was 
left eating his heart out in silence, without 
even the solacing comfort of a friend. 

“A letter for you, Harry',” said the night 
watchman at the servants’ entrance, when 
Harry returned after saying good-bye to 
Guatdene. 

The man took a letter from a rack and 
handed it to Harry, who looked at it 
curiously, wondering who could be writing 
to him, lor it had evidently been addressed 
by a woman. He opened it when he got 
to his little cubicle at the top of the hotel 
and read the words in astonishment. 

‘‘Dear Mr. Raymes ( it ran ),— 

‘‘I* really could hardly believe my eyes 
this afternoon when I saw you take my- 
luggage down from the hotel omnibus that 
was sent to the station for me. I am stay- 
iag here. Isn’t there anything I can do ? 
Please let me do something. Let me see 
you. Forgive this hurricd / note. Do write 
and tell me what has happened.— Yours 
very sincerely, Eva Dalmayer.” 

Lady Dalmayer I Harry remembered the 
name at once, of course. She was the 
woman his father had suggested he should 
marry. Lady Dalmayer and her money ! 

% He read the letter through again, hesi- 
tated for a moment, and then tore it up 
into little pieces, and opening the window- 
scattered them to the wind. She was 
Lady Dalmayer, he was just Harry 
Raymes, hotel porter ; let it stop at that. 

Lady Dalmayer waited for a week for 
an answer to her letter but none came, and 
, she was almost angry. She felt slighted. 
She was still a good-looking woman, a 
wealthy woman, and an hotel porter had 
, not condescended to answer her letter. 
And with the slight there came a still more 
eager desire to see Harry, to look again on 
that handsome, rugged face with its dark 


bar of eyebrow ; to hear again the voice 
that had ever been singing in her ears since 
she heard it call out the sharp words of 
command to the stockriders on the 
Canadian ranch. 

For Lady Dalmayer had long ago con- 
fessed to herself that she had fallen in love 
with the stalwart young rancher, and she 
counted it to herself one of the happiest 
days of her recent j cars when she had come 
face to face with him in the hotel. And 
then lie had suddenly disappeared. She 
had questioned his father, who had been 
silent. And now she had seen him at the 
station as hotel porter And as she 
thought of him again a little thrill ran 
through her ; surely now, with her money 
and her position 

And so impulsively she sat down and 
dashed off the letter to which she received 
no answer. 

Lady Dalmayer looked at herself in the 
glass one night after a week had gone by 
and she had received no answer to her 
letter. There was not a fleck of grey 
visible in her hair ; it was only in a very 
strong light that the tiny lines on her face 
could be seen ; her teeth were still perfect ; 
her eyes needed no artificial stimolaht to 
increase their brightness, and a little touch 
of colour came into the pale cheeks as she 
nodded at her reflection as if making up 
her mind to something. 

She had made up her mind to leave the 
hotel the next day. Sbe had visits to pay, 
she was only passing through town. 

And the next day, when her boxes were 
packed, she spoke to the maid. 

“Send some one up to strap these boxes, 
will you? Who attends to that sort of 
thing?” 

“The outside porter, madam. I will 
have him sent up as soon as possible.” , 

Lady Dalmayer’s heart jumped a little, 
for her plan was succeeding; she wanted 
to be face to face with Harry. , 

• “Better send for him now,” she said, 
trying to speak calmly, “I want to see 
them strapped before I go out, and I also 
wish to point out how, one of the trunks r 
mast be carried— ia one position only.” 

“Very good, madam.” 

■It was part of Harry’s duty to attend 
to the carrying of the guests’ luggage, so 
he was not at all surprised to receive a 
call to number thirty-one. 

“I want you to be very careful with 
that trunk,” he heard a voice say as he 
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entered tlie sitting-room. “The others 
are in the bedroom. Why, it’s — it’s Mr. 
Ray mes, isn’t it?” . . 

Harry looked up in surprise. He had 
not particularly noticed the woman who 
was standing in the shadow when he 
entered the room, bat now that she 
stepped forward he saw that she was 
Lady Dalraayer. 

“I thought you would have answered 
my letter,” she went on “I— I hope you 
weren’t offended ’ I am afraid l expressed 
myself clumsily, but— but— well, I— I felt 
so— so sorry to see you— td see you—” 

"To see me as an hotel porter’ Ob, it s 
an honest living, and there is nothing to 
be ashamed ot in it But pardon me, I 
must attend to my work. You wish to 
give me some instructions about the trunk 
I believe ?” . _ , 

“No, no, I don’t 1 ” Lady Dalmayer 
spoke quickly, and took a step'Torward 
which brought her closer to Harry Her 
breath came and went in short gasp3. 
She was going to do a very reckless thing, 
bnt she did not care , what did it matter ? 
She was in love, she knew that, and love 
sometimes burns more fiercely with a 
middle-aged woman than it does with a 
young maiden. All her life she had never 
been thwarted; she wasn’t going to be 
thwarted now. She thought, m the selfish 
ignorance of her soul, that money could 
buy everything. Her wealth, her position, 
surely— well, she would put it plainly to 
herself— surely they would' tempt him. 
And so now, desperately strung op, she 
was going to risk it all, to put it all to 
the test. 

"No, no,” she went on, "I didn’t want 
to give you any instructions. It was only 
an excuse to get you here. V on would 
not answer my letter. But I wanted to 
see you, I wanted to make you .understand 
that it hurt me to see you working like- 
like this. I wanted to make you understand 
that I would do anything, anything to 
, help you— anything." 

She moved a little closer, her hands 
were hair outstretched, her (nee ’ ™ very 
near to his, her lips were half pane'l. her 
eyes swam ; there was in her whole bear- 
ing Invitation to be taken, to he claimed. 

Ilarry (lushed. lie felt uncomfortable. 
With the superb unconsciousness of his 
own cOod looks, of his attraction for a 
woman, he conld not realise that she was 


. making love to him— that she mas practi- 
cally asking him to marry her. 

"You can’t— you can’t stop here like 
this, Harry.” His Christian name came 
with a sudden rash. "Can’t you see— 
understand ? It’s so hard for me— for me 
to say it ; it seems so hard for you to 
understand. Harry, Ilarry, you needn t 
8 top here, you needn’t ! Won’t yoa— won t 
you meet me— meet raejust a little way ' 
Harry, don’t — don’t make me say it all . * 
Just— just— ob, just ask me if I— if I lo v J 
you. I have everything, everything I 
want, except just one thing, nnd that s 
love." „ , . , , 

She stood there before him, almost 
pleading, and there was an air of cunocs 
enchantment, of fascination about her. 
She was handsome, undeniably handsome, 
and her face shone with a strange light, 
her cheeks were suffused with a becoming 
colour, and Harry saw then, realised, that 
she was offering him herself— everything ; 
that he had only just to say one word, 
just to ask her to marry him, and she and 
everything she had would be his. 

A little trickle of perspiration stood on 
his brow : he felt awkward and humiliat- 
ed to think that a woman should be 
making love to him. And yet there was 
a charm about her that could not be 
gainsaid. She was older than he was, and 
his reason told him that he and she were 
not a match, and yet— and yet— well, he 
felt as if he must succumb to her, as if he 
must say the words she wanted _ to hear. 
It seemed as if she had cast a carious spell 
around him lie was young, he had been 
but little amongst women, and here was 
one with money, with a title, and with all 
the nameless fascination of a Woman of 
the world, of the high world, oflering him 
her love. 

He drew liis hand across his forehead 
mechanically, and tned to pull himself 
together. Lady Dalmayer stood opposite 
to him, her hands now openly stretched 
out, her face inviting a kiss. 

But in that same second there came 
’ before him the face of Gladys It stood 
out in white punty beside the handsome 
features of Lady Dalmayer, which now - 
seemed hard nnd unequal. The scales 
dropped from his eyes ; he saw age and \ 
wrinkles in the face opposite lus ; he saw 
himself unworthy, mean, debased, if he 
took advantage of a .woman’s infatuation 
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for him, if he married a woman lie could 
not love. 

“I— I’m afraid we're making a mistake m 
speaking oi things like that,” be said stam- 
mering and stuttering and fidgeting with 
his cap, “Won’t you let me take y our lug- 
gage now ?’* 

The words seemed banal, foolish almost 
to him, but Lady Dalmayer seemed not to 
heed them, for she came a little, just a 
little, closer, and her hands, slim and long, 
were lifted as if she would like to place them 
round his neck. She just gently laid them 
on his shoulders, her f-«ce w as close to his, 
and her voice came low again. 

“lEC\er— never thought I could speak 
like this,” she went on, “I never thought 
I should offer myfeli— ah !— ” .... 

She broke off suddenly as a key clicked 
n tne door, and the manager, making his 
isual morning inspection, half entered the 
room by means of his passkey. 

“On, I beg your pardon ! he said 
lastily. “I thought the room was unoccu- 
pied; Raymes, get to your work. Take 

that luggage down at once." 

Harry shouldered theluggage, relieved at 
the termination of the unpleasant situation. 
Dncc it was on the omnibus for the station 
it was no further concern of his, for he 
only met incoming trains. And so he saw 
Ladv Dalmayer no more. 

Ah hour later he was sent for to the 
managers office, and the manager, a 
dapper little Iialiab, spoke to him not 
unkindly, but to the point, in his perfect, 
almost too perfect English. 

“I say nothing, Raymes, for we all have 
our weaknesses, but 1 think you are too 
good-looking for this place. Oh, I know it 
isn’t aK\avs our fault 1 The ladies, they 
are also to blame sometimes. But tnat 
sort of thing doesn’t do for servants, 
Especially hotel servants. Oh, no 1 bo you 
must go, you understand l I give you a 
week's wages instead of notice. A charac- 
ter ? Oh, yes, why not? hut I must say 
why you go. You understand ?” 

And Harrv took his week’s wages, de- 
livered up lus hotel unUorm, and in his own 
rather shabby suit walked out to look for 
another berth 

And in the train that was bearing her 
away from London, Lady Dalmayer, the 
solitary passenger in a first-class carnage, 
was crying softly to herself, not from angry 
disappointm-nt at being deprived of that 
upon which she had set her heart, not be- 
5445-S 


cause for 4 almost the first time she found 
that money could not buy everything, but 
because in her own selfish way she really 
loved this young man. She knew that she 
was much older than he, old enough to be 
his mother almost, but she put all that be- 
hind her, declaring that a w oman is never 
too old to lo\e 

"Oh, if only I could have done something 
for him !” she said to herself. “If only he 
would have let me help him, that would 
have made me a little happier.” 

CHAPTER VI. 

AMONG FRIENDS. 

"Good ’eavens, wot’s this ? U hy, blow 
me’ if it ain’t a woman 1 ’Ere, come on, my 
dear, you ain’t dead, are yer ?” 

A tall girl who had been walking with a 
sturdy, self-reliant stride down a little side 
street in Holborn, stopped as she saw a 
curlcd-up, rather shapeless figure huddled 
in a doorway on a stone step just as mid- 
night was about to strike. 

“’bre, wot are yer doin’ there?” she 
went on. “Ain’t you got nowhere to go ? 
Come and ’ave a cup of curfee and a ’ard- 
boiled egg. Come on ! Look sharp, ’ere’s 
a copper coram’ ! They won’t let you doss 
’ere.” 

“Oh, leave me alone, please 1 Let me die 
here! I thought I was going to die just 
now. I don’t want to move.” * 

“ w ell, you’ve got to. You’ll catch your 
death if you stop there. Come on ! Lumme, 
you do look bad. Now take my arm ! 
That’s it ! Come on, there’s a corfee-stall 
just down by the Viaduct ’ere. We’ll soon 
’ave you warm.” 

The hud.iled-up figure was Gladys Tre- 
mayne. She had walked, or rather dragged 
herself about for two hours on the night 
after she had left the Free Library at ten 
o’clock travelling she knew not where, until , 
at lengih she had iallen, rather than sunk, 
into this doorway, hoping and praying 
that she might die soon. 

“Oh, poor thing !” went on the girl as 
she supp rted Gladys with her strong arm. 
“You are in a state 1 Look at your clothes l 
And wot ever w ,s you doin’ in that door- 
way ? A lady nke you didn’t ’ave no rinht 
to be there, 1 know. But there, never mind 
about that now ; just you come along ’ere 
and 'ave some corfee.” 

Down the steps that led from Holborn 
Viaduct there was a coffee-stall, a bright 
cbeery-looLing affair, well lighted, its clean 
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counter laden with huge piles of thick bread 
and butter ! there was a basin full of cold 
hard-boiled eggs, and tea and coffee urns 
hissed merrily behind. It was just a typical 
example of the outdoor restaurant of late 
London life. 

Gladys's new-found friend ordered coffee, 
bread and butter and hard-boiled eggs, 
and though Gladys's hands and arms 
were so numbed and chilled that she could 
hardly lift the cup to her lips, she managed 
to sip a little oftne sweet, warm decoction, 
and gradually she felt a little better, and 
at length to her own surprise, she found 
herself eating the egg and the bread and 
blitter. 

“Now then, wot are you goin to do r 
ashed the girl when the meal was finished 
and Gladys had refused to have any more. 
“You can't stay about in doorways like 
that all night. What is it ’ ’Ad a row 
with yer parents, or yer young man, or ycr 
'usband, or what ’ Don’t tell me more nor 
you like to o' course, but you ain’t gom’ to 
walk about the streets all night so long ns 
I can give you a 'and, I know. You're a 
lady, ain’t ye i , 
"Oh, you’re very, very kind ' said 
Gladys. "You're really almost the first 
person I’ve spoken to since this morning. 

You're very, very kind l" 

"Rats to that ! I’ve been 'ard up mcself, 
but I can alwnys manage to find a bed and 
a bit o’ grub, so you come along with me 
I live in Blackfnars. I*’y0u feel as if you 
could walk now ? Because it won't run to 
a cab, and the Inst ’bus is gone.’’ 

"Oh, yes, I feel ever so much better now, 
and happier, thank you Would you mind 
if I took your arm ? My leg hurts me 

^Gladys still hnd the stout stick with 
which that morning she had left the hos- 
pital. Oh, what centuries, what an cter- 
mty it seemed since she had walked down 
those broad, stone steps! But now— well, 
she had found a good Samaritan, a fnend, 
someone who was kind to her, someone to 
whom she could talk. And as they walked 
along slowly and carefully, Gladys explain- 
ed simply how she had come out of the 
hospital that morning and had no money 
and nowhere to go; how she had 
once had money and a house, but now had 
nothing. 

"It’s too long a tale to tell you it all 
now,” said Gladys, "but it means that I’m 
penniless and homeless, and if it hadn’t 


been for you I believe 1 should have dial, 
in that doorway.” . » 

"Oh, you poor, poor thing!” said the girl. 
"Well, never mind, you shall ’avc a good 
rest to-night, and then we’ll talk about 
wot’s goin’ to be done for you in the 
morning. ’Dre’s my drum !” 

She stopped at a door which was 
evidently the side entrance to a shop/ 
opened it with a latchkey, and, striking a 
match, guided Gladys up two or three flights 
of stairs into a bedroom, where she lighted 
a candle, showing a fair-sized room 
holding two narrow beds and just the very 
plainest of furniture 

"Now, you’re nearly dead, my dear," 
said the girl. “You pop into bed ns quick 
as you can, and we'll 'car all about you in 
the momin’. I know wot it is to be dead 
tired, 1 don’t 'ave to be ’out till ten o’clock 
to-morrow. ’Ere, I can lend you a night- 
gown Come on, I’ll give you a ’and J" 

i he good-natured girl helped Gladys to 
undress, and no sooner was she between 
the rough, coarse, but clean sheets, than 
she was fast asleep without a thought of 
anything. And it looked like the sleep of 
death, so fragile and pale was she with her 
pretty fair hair spread on the pillow. The 
other girl bent over her and fingered a 
little strand delicately. 

"Like silk, ain’t it ?” she murmured 
hall aloud. "And ain’t she pretty, too! 
Poor little thing ! Fnncy ’cr there all by 
'erself! Thank Gawd I came along in 
timc! ” . 

"Well, do you feel a bit more chirpy this 
mormn’ ?" 

Gladys opened her eyes in strange sur- 
roundings and started, wondering where 
she was, to find a dark-haired girl, with 
round, rosy cheeks, sitting on her bed and 
looking dow n at her. j 

“Where— where am I asked Gladys, 
sitting up with difficulty, for she felt stiff 
and sore all over. "Oh, yes, yes, I remem- 
ber now’ ! You’re the kind girl who 
brought me home last night. Oh, yes, I 
remember.” 

"Oh, that’s all right ! - Now I’m going 
to send you up some breakfast. And you 
needn’t get up till I come back at three 
o’clock, unless you like I’ve told the hand-' 
lady to look after you Wot’s your name, 
by the way ? What ? Gladys Tremaync * 
My, ain't that pretty 1 Sounds like one out 
of n penny story-book. Mine ain’t ( 'arf so 
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classy as that. Meg— Margaret, I suppose 
I was christened, but as 1 never snowed 
my father or mother I couldn’t quite say. 
An old aunt brought me up ; I lived with 
*er till I was fourteen, then I ’ad to shut 
for mesclf. I’ve been all sorts of things, 
and now I'm in a fried fish shop just on 
the Noo Cut. The mornin’ trade’s done by 
just after two o’clock, so I generally come 
'ome about three and ’ave a bit of a rest 
till the night work begins. A bit of luck 
last night, I 'ad a night off, and I was 
after another job, or I might never ave 
seen you. And now, my dear, I must get 
off. You'll ’ave your breakfast directly, 
and you can cither get up or stop in bed, 
whichever you like. If you get up you can 
go and sit in the landlady’s little room at 
the back of the shop. And youd better 
’ave some dinner, too, at about onco clock 
Oh, that’s all right ; I’ve told old Ma Giles 
that you’re a fnend of mine. Now good- 
bye for the present, at any rate. 

She stopped and kissed Gladys, who put 
her arms round the strong neck and drew 
the rosy face closer to hers. 

“I think God must have sent you to me 
last night,” she said. “How kind you ve 
'been to me I” . . .... ,, 

"Ob, that’s all right 1 said Meg, rather 
uncomfortably, the rosy face seeming to 
grow rosier. “We all want a elptn and 
now and again-1 know I ’ave often. Now 
I really must go 1" 

And away she bustled out of the room, 
and Gladys turned on the pillow, and in a 
few seconds was last asleep again, the sleep 
upon which Nature insisted to recuperate 
the worn frame, the tired and iaded nerves. 

“One o'clock, my dear. You weren’t 
awake when I brought up your breakfast 
and I thought it a pity to disturb you. 
s Now, won't you sit up aud have this nice 
f drop of soup ?” . .. , 

A little, grcy-haired womau, with lined, 
sunken checks, little bright brown eyes, 
and neatly dressed in black with a huge, 
white, spotless apron, was standing by the 
bedside with a basin of soup. 

“I’m Mrs. Giles— Ma Giles that Meg 
always calls me,” went on the old lady. 

“She asked me to look after you and told 

me all about you, my dear where stie found 
you and everything- Jvtst like Meg ! She d 
r give her boots away. Now yon drink this 
and see if it don’t do yon good.’ Ira noted 
for my soup, I am.. Some of the funny 
customers downstairs call it Ma Giles s 


Thickening Mixture. Ah, it sticks to their 
ribs I know ! Now where arc your boots ? 
You mnst let me take them down and have 
them cleaned for you. And your clothes 
want brushing too, I can see. And what 
about hairpins and little things like that?” 

Gladys felt that she had indeed fallen 
amongst friends. This brisk, capable little 
woman was kind, too, as kind in her way 
as Meg almost, and the soup was indeed 
delicious. 

The boots were brought up cleaned, the 
clothes were brushed, and Gladys felt quite 
a different girl when she went downstairs 
to Ma Giles’s little sitting-room to wait 
for the return of Meg. 

“There we are then!” said Meg when 
she returned. “Looks as pretty' as paint, 
don’t she, Ma ? And ’ow d’you feel now, 
my dear ?” 

“Oh, I feel very much better, thank 
you,” replied Gladys. “I feel rested. The 
long sleep did me such a lot of good. And 
now— well, now I must be going. Thank 
you very much for what you did for me.” 

For Gladys felt that she could not stop 
there any longer ; she had been given 
shelter for the night and food ; that was 
as much as she could expectastiangerto do 
for her. But her heart sank as she thought 
of going out to the interminable tramp of 
the streets again. 

“You think you must be goin’, do you?” 
snorted Meg indignantly. “And where 
d’you think you’re goin’ to ? A little slip 
of a thing like you out all by yourself with- 
out a ’alfpenny in pour pocket — oh, yes, 
you ’ave pot a ’alfpenny, ’aren’t you ! 
Where are you goin’ ? Goin’ to call at 
Buckingham Palace and ask if they'd give 
you board "and lodgin’ for nothin’? Oh, 
yes, there’s goin' to be a lot of goin, about 
you— I don’t fink.” 

“But I. can’t — I can’t stop here,” said 
Gladys, flushing. “I can^t impose on 
charity.” 

“Charity ? ’Oo talked about charity ? 
There’s a lot of charity about me. Oh, 
yes! Bnt you’re goin’ to stop ’ere along 
o’ me till you get somethin’ to do — for 
you’ve got to work for your livin’, young 
lady. I’m not goin* to keep you in idle- 
ness, am I, Ma 

Meg spoke with assumed fierceness, 
but the smile on her face belted her words. 

“I daresay I can find you somethin’ to 
do if l keep my cars open. It won't be 
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much, but a few shillin’ a week is better 
than nothin’, ain’t it 

“Oh, yes. work, work, that’s all I 
want ! Just something to do so that I 
can earn enough to keep myself.” 

, "AH right, yo i shall j ist Keep quiet for 
a couple of davs and get your strength 
■ up. Now then, I've got to get back, to 
work at six o’clock, and I generally have 
a bl >w on the tram or ’bus il it’s fine, 
just to get a taste o< tresh a«r, for I tell 
you that fish 'hop’s a bit stuffy at times 
You’11 come -dong wi h me won’t you’ 
Now then, pop your ’at on, ana the 
breezes’ll blow a bit of colour into yer. 
Back to tea, ma.” 

On the tram, which took them swiftly 
through Bnxton, up the hill, a id then 
down into the Streatham district, Meg 
told Gladys briefly but graphically of her 
work, and practically all about herself 
She was employed in a fried fish shop as 
general attendant and waitress , her 
wages were twelve shillings a week- 
pretty good considering the line of trade, 
but the hours were awkward ones S une- 
tnucs she had to be there at six in the 
morning to help prepare the fish for the 
clay’s cooking , other mornings she was 
there at ten helping to clean up the pi ice 
and get ready for the tra le, which start 
ed at twelve, going on till between two 
and three, when it slack- ned off, and at 
three she was free until six o’Uock, when 
she had to return to the shop for the same 
routine, as the evenings and nights are 
busy time* for fried fish shoos \t twelve 
o’clock the place was dosed, and her 
day’s work was d one. 

"Yes, twelve bob a week, my detr, and 
i! I go in the early mnnun* I get a bit 
extra, but ^altogether I make a quid a 
week — a pound, you know — n this wav. 
I’m a bit p >pular with the pe iplc as buys 
fish— oh, I don’t min l suym’ it, I know l 
am ; I always keep good order, and the 
Boss says I’ve ’clpe l to buck up the trade 
since I’ve been there. S » I get ten per cent 
commission, that’s two shillin’ in the 
r pound, on every pound profit over four 
pounds that ’e makes in the wreck— and I 
tell you, my dear, that a fried fish shop 
bustness ain’t to be sneezed at. ’H’s 
makin’ n solid eight pounds a week- 
that means four pounds more than, when 
I went there, sot get the extra eight bob, 
which makes my wages twentv shillin' 
a week. Not so bad, ch 5 But I’m gotn* 


to strike for a bit more before long; I 
was after another job last night.” 

“But surely if he makes eight pounds a 


money t 

go in there. ’E’s not a bad sort, and Vs 
got ’is mother an I two sisters to keep. 
Besides, Ilm gettin’ a bit more than the 
usual rate of wages as it is. I knovy 
exactly *o\v the pay goes I can manage 
nicely on a pound a week, but I suppose 
I’m greedy, because I’m— I’m— well, I’m 
tryin’ to save up for the ’ome.” 

Meg’s rosy face turned a little rosier, 
and sue laid her band on Gladys’ as 
wishing for syrap ithy 

"For the home ? Oh, you’re going to 
be married then ? I see 1 How nice, how 
nice 3” said Gladys. 

And instinctively her thoughts flew 
back to the proposal of marriage which 
she had had, which she remembered then, 
with a p ui g of regret, of reproach, that 
she had never answered . She had left the 
letter in the little locked cabinet in the 
house in Kirton Square. Poor Lord 
Guardcne ; she might at least have ans* 
wend his letter 1 And then it suddeuly 
came home to her hotv rapidly things had 
moved. It was such a short while ago 
since she had been in evening dress in that 
comfortable house, rending his letter— and 
now ’ *etl, here she was on a tram with 
a good n ttured C-icknev girl, who had 
practica ty saved her from starvation. 

“You’re going to be m irried 1 How — 
how nice I Oh, do tell m , till me nil about 
him,” went on Gladjs, with the true 
interest which every woman, even m the 
midst of trouble and sorrow, can give to 
another’s love affairs. 

“ ’E’s a coster, goes about the street 
With a barrer with fruit nnd vegetables^ 
and sometimes fish, accordin’ to the 
seasons Ab, but ’e don’t do 'art badly 
for on-- as is just star tin,’ ’E’s only two* 
and-twenty, and Vs got forty pounds 
saved up, and I’ve got ten pounds in the 
bank too And we’ve got our eye on a 
little shop, just a nice little shop in a good 
street, with room to live m; but it 
would cost us eighty/ pounds to get in 
there, and then there’s the furniture as 
well, so wc ain’t gom’ to rush it just yct.» 
Oh, "c* nil right, is Ted. ’E bcs to wc 
the other day, ‘Meg,’ V ses, ‘we’ll avc that 
Miop before Christmas, you see It we 
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don’t V You most see Ted. 'E generally 
calls for me o’ Sundays. Ain’t yon got 
. any young man ?” went on Meg, with 
I the sudden directness of her class. 

Glidys shook her head, though she 
felt her cheeks crimson, and this time it 
was not of Lord Guaraene that she was 
thinking, but of a yonng, stalwart man 
with a strong face and a voice musical in 
its ruggel deptns She had only seen this 
young man once, she told herself angrily, 
and yet here she was blushing as she 
thought of him. 

“Ah, well, VII come along all right V 
said Meg. “Now, then, we’ll ’op on ’ere 
and take the tram back.” 

“Now you go to bed when you like." 
said Meg to Gladys after they had had 
their tea. “I Shan’t be back much before 
i one. Still, I can lie late again to-morrow.” 

So Gladys sat in the little parlour be- 
hind Mrs. Giles’s coffee-shop, which con- 
sisted of a long, rather low-eeilinged room 
with high-backed pews running down each 
side. By eight o’clock the shutters were 
up, and when the shop was swept and 
the kitchen closed down, Mrs. Giles pre- 
pared some supper for herself and Gladys. 

A talkative, cheery little woman was 
Ma Giles, telling Gladys her whole history, 
how she could practically afford to retire 
now but Hie shop in which she and her 
husband had spent all their married life 
had become, as it were, part and parcel 
of her nature. 

“I don’t believe in idleness lor anyone," 
she said. “I’ve got a good many years 
ofliie yet, I hope, and when I can’t toddle 
about and begin to forget what’s the right 
change, then I'll give up and sit in the . 
corner.” . , , 

“I was thinking,” suggested Gladys 
'rather timidly, “that perhaps I could help 
in your shop if there's enough work for 
two girls I saw your girl seemed very 
busv. You sec, Meg wants me to. stop 
here, but I’ve no money, and I can’t im- 
pose on her always, you know. Don’t yon 
think I could pick it np, Mrs. Giles— the 
waiting, I mean ?” ..... 

“Why mv dear, that’s a splendid idea r 
said Mrs. G'lles, delightedly. "I was think- 
ing that I should have to hare another girl. 
And my girl doesn’t do badly, you know. 

I give her ten shillings a tfcck and nil the 
iootl she wants, and she makes quite 
onothertea shillings a week, ora little bit 
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■more, in tips. Oh, yes, there are tips even 
here in my coffee-shop ! Some of the custo- 
mers who come here are quite well-to-do, 
foremen on their three and four pounds a 
week Why, Jessie— that’s my girl— she’s 
going to marry one of them. Now, I’ll tell 
you what I can do. You shall have your 
bed upstairs with Meg in that room, and 
I’ll give you your food and four shillings a 
week pocket money— that’ll pay for wash- 
ing and little things. And there’ll be your 
tips as well. Why, I shall have them 
all fighting about you, I expect I Good 
job Jessie’s engaged, or she’d be jealous. 
You see, Meg when she can get anybody 
to share that room upstairs with her — 
sometimes she has a, friend with her, a 
working girl— paj's me half-a-crown a 
week, and her friend pays me the same, and 
I don’t make any extra charge to her 
when she hasn’t got anybody there. So 
if you stop I shall look upon 3’ou as bring- 
ing me in another half-a-crown a week, 
see ? And your food won’t cost me much, 
so I think I’m getting a pretty good bar- 
gain out of you.” 

Which wa«, of course, not true, as even 
Gladys in her inexperience knew. She 
could see that Ma Giles was being kind to 
her, and tears of gratitude came to her 
eyes as she leant over and kissed the old 
lady’s wrinkled soft chrek. 

“ »h, you arc kind, you arc good to me I 
I didn’t think there were such kind people 
in the world !" She said softly. “1 don’t 
know where I should have been but for 
Meg, and then 3*ou, too, bavc been so kind 
to me, and have come to the rescue.” 

“M3- dear,” said Mrs. Giles, softly, “I 
remember reading once that God only 
Imds us monc3 r and happiness and pros- 
perity, that we may hold it as a sort of 
trust for those who are not so well oS ns 
ours Ives and it’s our duty to shure it all 
with others. I think that was rather a 
nice way of putting it- If you can don 
kindness, well, do it, and then very likely 
it gets passed on to someone else. 'Good 
gracious me, how we are gossiping l Why, 
here’s Meg back alrc>«dv 1 Let me intro- 
duce the new waitress, Meg. She starts 
to-morrow.” 

“Well, if that nint’s a bit ofluck !" said 
Meg, delightedly “I never thought of that. 
My, won’t the young men be after you !" 

And as Gladys Iny awake for a while 
that night her heart was filled with grati- 
tude for the way in which her miseries hail 
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been lifted from her She regretted not for 
an instant the life of luxury, the comforts, 
the money, thepositton she had left behind, 
tor deep down in her heart there was still 
burning the fire of righteous indignation 
which had been kindled by the shameful 
proposal of old Raymcs when he had sug- 
gested that she should marry his son, 
whom she hardly knew , that she should 
endow him w lth her money and property 
so that he could get on in the world , or 
else that she should be forced to fight tor 
her belongings in the law courts and that 
he would strain every nerve to try and 
rum her Not for an instant did she regret 


now the steps she had taken to relinquish 
even thing She had kept her pride un- 
sullied, her dignity untouched And yet— 
and yet— ah 1 there was always a yet or a 
but in her thoughts— the face of the man, 
the young man who had been held out by 
his father as a prospective husband, a 
husband to be forced upon her, was still in 
her mental vision, and Gladys tried to be 
angry with herself for thinking so much of 
him , but before she went to sleep the at 
tempt at anger had turned to a smile, and 
when the moon threw a passing glimpse m 
at the window the smile was still there 
(To be continued) 


A WESTERN BIOGRAPHICAL STUDY OF RABINDRA 
NATH TAGORE * 


M R Ernest Rhys the Editor of Evervmso * Libra 
ry, was one of the little band of literary ad 
mirers in England who became devotedly 
attached to the poet Rabindranath daring his last 
■visit there His intense admiration lor the writer of 
the ‘Gitnoja.il has stirred him to the ambitions task 
of being the poet • biographer and critic a task 
■which lew of the poet’s own country men c n a jj 

venture to undertake even if they *3 

with all possible material Tor the same difficulties 
which will confront a writer if he takes up a Wogra 
pb.cai study of n complex P c «° D “ , ‘ t J. ^ it .LI 
Goethe or Hrowmng, ore present here also 
tremcly difficult for any one to take on “^equate 
measure of the vast sweep of their 1 l “«”“L thl ' .EuJt 
trative insight of their imagination Into the subtlest 
and obscurest workings o! human nature ‘h'ircos 
m,c sympathy with all Nature and _ life and all I types 
of human culture ond the complexity of the.r mooijs 

cud emotions The various phases and v«mUudM 

* That Mr Rhys ha. taken upon h.mself such an 

^£H;uV's: 


‘ Rabindranath Togo* A Bio K raph,calstudr by 

Ernest Rhys pul hshed by Macmillan &-Co 1 nee 


and friends There is no mentioa whatsoever of his 
political and public activities his share in the great 
National Movement of Bengal The picture of Rabin- 
dranath as the saint with childlike simplicity and 
innocence keeping away from modern city life with 
alt its excitement* and restlessness and seeking shelter 
■a Nature for peace and repose , seems to be obsessing 
throughout It is however a one-sided picture There 
may be a poetical softness and mellowness about it 
but It conceals the true picture and takes away a 
targe portion of the stern manhood of Rabindranath 
whose militant figure has been too well conspicuous 
on many au occasion In Bengal to be to quickly for 
gotten, lie has ever been a fighter and even now he 
is so fie fought bard against neo Hinduism when be 
was almost In hn teens. Ilia cutting and biting 
satires were hurled against a host of ] eugali writers 
who bad spent alt their energies la bolstering up 
social and religious superstitions and abuses under 
the protection of modern science or rather pseudo- 
science. He was ha led as the ‘uncrowned k mg’ and 
leader at the time of the Swadeshi Movement, when 
his utterances, no less than his songs were 
outspoken incisive, uncompromising and burning 
with love of the Motherland And now the same 
incisive and penetrative ent c sm is being applied 
by b m to the outstand ng evils and abuses with 
which the present day soc ety of Bengal is fraught 
for the poet has grasped this truth that there can be 
no political upheaval without o social regeneration 
Hut in ram shall we ask ourselves » where is this 
* le of the picture of Rabindranath irt Mr Rhys a 
biographical sketch » Lxcept the short stories the 
very large amount of the prose witmgs of Ivabiudra 
noth far far exceeding that of his poetry, has hardly 
twen touched upon His satires In humorous writ 
mgs hi* nrt-critidsras lus social and politico] ad 
dresses have been altogether left out Will any one 
from Mr Rhys t b ograpliy, know what a supreme 
art critic and literary critic Rabindranath is, what “ 
master of hamour and satire ii no wav inferior ti 
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the very best satirists and humorists of the west, and 
what a powerful and thoughtful writer on social 
subjects he is ? Mr Rhys has not given the slightest 
hint to his readers that in spite of being a poet of 
such soperb type, as a historian, a political thinker, 
and a social philosopher, Rabindranath s position is 
great and unquestionable, in Bengal 

Of course, that Mr Rhys is an Englishman who 
has never been to Bengal and can have had no access 
to Bengali literature and journals cot knowing the 
language at all, may jastly entitle him to some al 
lowacces for all the defects mentioned above He 
cannot possibly give his readers the atmosphere of 
either the outward nature of Bengal or its inward 
intellectual life, in which the poet has lived and moved 
and which has affected and been, in its turn, rcaffected 
by him Bat he might have gathered more facts he 
might have been more correct about the facts he has 
already used Id the chapter on Short stones on 
P 53, he happens to mention the ‘Wednesday Re 
view’ and the 'Hmdusthan Review as the most 1m 
portant periodicals in which the poets short stories 
appeared These two periodicals published transla 
tions of one or two of Togbre’s short stories As a 
biographer, who is supposed to have hunted up all 
possible sources of information he should have 
known the name of the ‘Modern Review , which ib 
being published from Calcutta and in which a much 
larger number of translations of the poet a essays, 
social, political and historical short stones novels, 
criticisms, etc , have appeared from time to time and 
very often serially Then he might have inquired 
whether any cnticisms or appreciations of Rabindra 
naths works could begot m Bengali literature and 
he might have persuaded some Bengali friend of his 
to translate them for his use All these omissions are 
grave indeed, they have made the quality of his work, 
suffer a very great deal , tl _ 

Mr Rbys has not even correctly mentioned the 
names of some of Rabindranath’s works— on p lG, of 
his book for instance he desired evidently to mention 
•Chitrangada’ and Visarjan’— the two well known 
plays of Rabindranath but the names have suffered 
distortion at hi9 hands as ‘cbitvargada’ and 
‘visayan’ Mr Rhys would have done well if he had 
submitted his maansenpt before sending It to the 
press to some one, thoroughly acquainted with the 
poet s life and his works Similar mistakes in the 
use of proper names we have noticed in other places 
Rabindranath may have read \aisbnava poetry in 
his boyhood and imitated it when he first experiment 
ed at verse-making but to trace its influence and 
Inspiration further Into his works conjures up a 
.fanciful semblance between V aisbnava poetry and 
“Rabindranath s poetry, which in reality does not 
exist The spirit of GitaDj ah is as far removed from 
that of the songs of Cbandidas and \ id vapati and 
the spint of Nimni or Chaitanya Deva, (who how- 
ever, was no poet, although he has been christened 
so by the imagination of Mr Rhys) as the Hebrew 
Psalms are with their central conception of a dis 
tant, far ofl God The God of the popular Bengali 
kaishnava poet is practically finite he is incarnate 
In flesh Rabindranath’s God is infinite, but inter 
penetrating nllfimte forms and feelings experiences 
and modes of life so that they become ever new *ym 
bols to express His infinitude Like the poetry of reli 
gtous sentimentalism elsewhere, popular \ aishuava 
l poetry m Bengal also had the element of erotic and 
sexual passions wrought Into the texture of its sym 
bolism through and through so that the genesis of 
It must have been in the natural lostiivts of man 


Bat m the later process of symbolisation, the pas 
sious and emotions, or ‘Rasas’ as Vaishnavas call 
them, were raised to the transcendent, divine plane 
Everv devout and orthodox Vai9hnava knows that 
Radba and the milkmaids and cowherds, yea, the 
whole paraphernalia of V nnda forest, arc parts of 
the Divine Lila or God’s 'portive energy They are 
tn no way counterparts of the human, or they have 
no human counterparts They are spiritual abstrac 
tiou9 and cannot be related to mundane life, cannot 
be vitalised into living experiences Rabindranaths 
symbolism is entirely different from it. His emotions 
are the emotions of life He fuses the moods, pas 
sions susceptibilities experiences, thoughts and in 
tuitions of toe psycho physical life into one harmo- 
nious whole and Idts that whole to the plane of 
spirituality Popular Bengali Vaishnava poetry, dt 
vested of the vesture of spiritual symbolism, degtner 
ates into grossly sensual and voluptuous poetry Its 
symbolism, on the other hand, makes it nnhuman and 
abstract Rabindranath’s symbolism vitalises all 
human feelings and experiences and all thoughts , for 
the parts are seen, sub specie aeternifafi*, m the light 
of the whole Rabindranath is, therefore, more allied 
to the modern poets and seers like Browning, Whit 
man Edward Carpenter, Francis Thompson, A E 
etc than to the Vaisbnara poets Rather his km 
ship of spirit may be observed with some of the 
mediaeval Indian religions poets like Kavir, Nauak, 
Dadu etc , with of course modern notes of difference, 
the difference chiefly consisting in having a greater 
sense of the real Rabindranath’s love songs, some 
of which have been translated, in the 1 Gardener” 
(very feebly and inadequately we must say, stripped 
of the music and charms of verse and richness 
of imagery) have no affinity of any kind with 
\aishnava poetry They are intensely human and 
they are to be compared, tfcompansm is necessary 
at all, to the European love poetry of Shelley, 
Keats, Tennyson, Browning, Dante, Goethe, Heine, 
and Victor Hugo 

The very gTeat moulding influence exercised on the 
poet by nis father the great Maharshi is nowhere 
discernible in Mr Rbys s book 

The only chapters id the whole book, which are 
Bomewhat faithful and accurate, are those on short 
stones and on Shantmiketau In short stories I 
think Rabindranath has been fitly and justly com 
pared by tbe author with Flaubert and Turgemef , 
although he is far superior to either of them He has 
tbe fine artistic execution, tbe delicacy of handling 
the theme of the French artists, bat be is more ima 
gmative, he goes deeper into the essentials of human 
nature, and consequently, he is more universal |Ie 
is imaginative and elusive like Poe and Hawthorne at 
their best, and evokes moods of the soul, longings 
vague and vast, in the very thick of a dramatic repre 
sentation of life 

lo another chapter, entitled ‘the Playwright/ Mr 
Rbys has fallen into tbe commonplace error of most 
English readers that Rabindranath has written none 
but symbolical plays like the King of the Dark Cham- 
ber and the Post Office etc The symbolical play senes 
are almost the latest of his works. They are in a 
line with *Gitanja]i’ and ’Sadhana’ In his earlier 
literary life, the poet wrote plays like the 'Raja O 
Ram’ nnd the ‘Visarjan ’ which were not lacking in 
ordinary stage effect Some of bis other former plays 
were lyrical aud some of them were farces Bat all 
those earlier plays were realistic, and dealt with living 
men and women w ith their passions and conflicts, 
culminating tu a tragedy or comedy of lif* t 
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symbolical senes are however absolutely new in 
India, and so Mr Rhys has made another mistake 
in thinking that the tendency which marks them 18 
to be fonnd generally in Indian playwrights They 
owe their origin rather to modern we.tern symbol cal 
dramas Rabindranaths individual stamp and depth 
of spiritual vision bare moulded them of course to a 
new type of symbol cal drama the type of tbe drama 
of ideal stiC symbolism distinct from Maeterlinck and 
others * 


The refreshing feature however, in Mr Jtbyss 
book it hi unbounded admiration and entbn 
siasm for bis master and his book is a del ghtlnl 
read og on that account. Tbe author has sincerely 
striven to enter loto the spirit of tbe East tbe real life 
oi Bengal Uis book Will tberefire serve to interpret 
Rabindranaths message to the West for there are 
unmistakeable signs in it that the nntbor himself hat 
been deeply inspired by tbe poet s teachings 

AjlT RUtlSk ItUKmVlXTV 


FAITH 

Trust all in His own hands your life on earth, 

And that vast future life now veiled from sight 
And He shall lead you into the way of peace 

Ye shall be led with joy with songs of praise 
Through cloud and gloom your gl«d songs shall arise, 
And in the darkness ye shall see the light 
The darkness breaks before the eyes of faith 
The light of morning shines upon the face 
Of those who walk m fellowship with God 
They walk in confidence and radiant trust 
And ever, ns the outward world grows dim, 

The inner light shines brighter day by day 

As when at early dawn, the rising sun 

With glorious beams breaks through the shades ot night, 

Calling nil nature to aw ake and sing — 

So in old ngc the children of the light 
Behold tbe first beams of the perfect day 
Of their eternal peace and endless joy 

England 1917 J E Andrews 


MANDALAY 


M andalay was the old enpitni of 
Burma This town was first con 
strutted in 1857 dimng the Trigr of 
King Mtndon Min It is about 3SC li»*« 
by mil from Rangoon Ttas KadwjJ 
line w as first opened in 1889 Tile srni on 
building is this old Vet it oannot toy 
ony claim to picturcsgueness As soon 
ns we cross the station budding n small 


round garden with a few crotons around 
it comes into our view On the left side of 
the road close to the station are situated 
tlic Dak Bungalow and the General 
Hospital the latter enclosed within * 
beautiful garden The circumference of 
the town is larger than that of Rangoon 
The town extends west from the old city 
or 'Fort Duffenn to the river bank, and 
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south as fir as Shanzu the nett station 
south of Mandalay where is tic fimous, 
Mahnmuiu or Aral an I agoda so called 
from the town in Arahan whence the lofty 
image inside was brotgbt otcrland b\ 
King Bodaw I ay a in 1784 Tl ere arc 
similar suburbs on the east and north of 
Fort Duffenn The 7ayats kyaungs 
grates and pagodas jq all number twenty 
six They bait increased the beanti of 
the town 

On tlie way just alter parsing the 
Shanzu station I 1 ad a glimpse of mam 
mango trees I w as told that these are 
the famous Hncteh mango plantations 
In Rangoon the majontt of the populace 
relish the«e fruits w Inch are sold so cheap 
as at the rate of Rs 2 to 4 per hundred 
Indian mangoes arc also available m 
Rangoon but onh the rich can afford to 
liny them In fact vegetables are sold 
cheap at Mnndalar and the production 
of paddy and other crops has been facih 
tnted owing to the construction of tic 
Mandnlar c-inal V. tariety of vegetables 
fruits and betels etc are suj pi cd from 
Maday a which is about 14 miles from 
5oV5— 0 
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KyanktawCy on« p ece ol n arble) Mandalay 

Mandalay The Madaya rice is also 
famous in Burma In addition to this 
the wooden boxes choirs and other fur 
niturc silk flowers and lacquer work irti 
cles arc iound in large quantities in the 
Mandalay Shadar Bazar which is situated 
in the heart of the town Different stalls 
are allotted for the sale of multifarious 
articles and separate sheds arc also used 
as fish vegetable •and meat markets 
Many small shops are managed bj the 
fair sex who display greater skill in busi 
ness than the Barman male 

If we omit some of the Government 
offices and the B and C roads where big 
iffiops and other beautifd buddings are 
located most of the houses are of wood 
and are scattered To some of them their 
tamarind trees and grass plots lend a 
rural character A few steps from the 
station is the electric tramwaj by which 
the Public offices can be reached The 
Mandalay Training bcliool w as establish 
ed a few years ago and the premises arc 
worth seeing Space will "Ot permit me 
to describe fully the beauty of other ira 
portaut Government buildings 

4 Electric trams run from the station 
to the Court House s * mile, to the Zaygy o 


ar big Bazaar % mile to the steamer w hari 
2Vt miles and to the Arakan pagoda 3 
miles Besides this there are carnages of 
different kinds used for \ inous purposes 
As the town is a big one the traffic does' 
not seem to obstruct the thoroughfares 
anywhere Most of the roids are metall 
ed The towers and pinnacles of the" 
different pagodas and kymings are noticed 
in mam parts of the town From behind 
the C urts the lulls on the other side of 
tic In iwaddy can be seen uneven and 
grass covered People say that during 
the Burmese suzera nty in the evenings 
m ignifieent spots ghttenng with gold 
and rubies were seen frequenth appear 
ing on the body of the hills tor a fi.w 
mmutes as if to convince the people of the 
wealth and grandeur ol this seat of the 
kings 

Different Clubs nnd Hotels are located 
in conspicuous places and arrangements 
have been made therein for the comforts 
of the visitors The Hindu population lias 
increased considerably Many of the 
Ponnah Brahmins were brought from 
Manipur and Western Bengal to w ork as 
astrologers They ha\ e by this time 
settled here for good As usual in a big 
town like this the poptilation is somewhat 
cosmopolitan In 18SG there were only 
G000 houses insi le the Tort md 24- 000 
outs de it and the population f ir exceeded 
that of R ingoo i town Oving to the 
rapid increase of commerce and trade 
Rangoon has now become the third seaport 
in lnd a with a population of 2 93 316 
w hereas the present popul ition of \1 andalav 
is only 1 38 299 

Fort Dufferm is about half a mile away 
to the north east side of the Railway 
station Canals were dug out on all sides of 
the fort In these canals a very great num . 
her of w ater fruits are grown every \car^ 
and almost the whole surface of the water- 1 
is spread over with leaves and roots of these 
water plants The moat ind the canals 
w itlun the Palace w alls were supplied from 
Y itana nadi canal (it is situated to the 
north east of Mandalay) an 1 on its banks 
the king had a temporary palace built 
whither 1 e m ule pleasure trips m the royal 
boats with his queens the royfil children 
nnd the state officials The king nlsd 
ordered mnnv of the ministers nnd tow n 
officers to enclose gardens and make pHn 
tations on the w aste land to the cast of 
this canal This was accordingly (loot 
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*on the right of the picture K ngTbccbaw tued to watch the e ty 

ilecouM oot ro o t «> the palace lor fear of a aaaj ni 
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and the frujt and other produce was 
regularly given to the monks of Man 
dalay ’ The former suspension bridge 
over the canal has now been converted 
into an ordjnary bridge and a road 
lias been constructed over it leading 
to the fort The enclosure of the fort 
is surrounded by a high brick wall 
and piles of earth are attached to these 
■walls so that canon balls maj not break 
the walls and make an entrance to the 
palace One small hut was found oicr 
the wall just near the entrance of the fort 
which was constructed for the sentinels 
The circumference of the fort is 1V4 square 
miles It has four gates The old palace 
or "centre of the universe * was former/) 
surrounded by a wall and stockade about 
3 furlongs square The straight round 
wooden pillars which support the roof of 
the palace are about 200 feet high The 
wood work on the walls and the pinnacles 
which are studded watb gold arc extremely 
beautiful and evince the artistic skill of 
the Burmans of that age Now an English 
Club has been built on the right side of 
the road, mid on the left side the rums of 
the old palace cany back ones mind 
to the past. The palace is divided 
mto many halls including the Durbar 
halls of kings and queens and lodgings of 
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their servants both male and female. Be- 
sides this there are the reading rooms, bed 
rooms, play rooms, private chambers, 
dancing halls and walking halls, “ere 
and there small arch-like bridges and 
artificial reservoirs had been constructed 
and a pond of lotus flowers lies at a 
reasonable distance from the palace The 
halls are vacant now l\hat seems to be 
strange is that the thresholds of some 
rooms are comparatively high and inter- 
fere to some extent with easy passage. 
The throne ol the king is now kept in the 
Calcutta Museum The raised brick seat 
on which the king used to sit was shown 
to me. Behind tins seat there is a small 
door which was utilised as an entrance to 
the durbar seat from the inner chamber 
The Durbar hall is big enough to hold 
several hundreds ol people- lhe people 
were required to make sbiko from the 
front gate of the durbar hall when enter- 
ing the royal presence. The pinnacle ol 
the palace has been broker? ; 1 know not 

• Shtko is kneeling down with joined hands 


whether it has been repaired yet by the 
Archaeological Department. Every year 
a handsome amount is being spent for 
the repair of Pagodas and buildings of 
antiquity m the Mandalay Division. For 
instance in 1910-11 the Archaeological 
Department spent Rs 23,075 for this 
purpose A part of the palace compound 
is now being utilised for the Commis- 
sariat office and Jails ; and some officers are 
kept in separate quarters under the com- 
mand of a Military Officer. 

The grave of King Mind on Min is beauti- 
ful A white pillar with a fine dome stands 
over the grave In the Museum the exact 
statues of kings, queens, commander-in- 
chiefs, ministers and their families and 
servants are kept as a relic of the past. _ 
A few separate statues which are ‘not' 
quite similar m appearance to the above 
with the dress of king and queen and the 
Commander-in-chief ha\e also formed a 
part ol this museum The monument 
stands close to it. 

Burma. N. K. Das Gupta. 
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II. HOW HIS HIGHNESS PREPARED HI MSELF FOR HIS LIFE-WORK. 


IMMEDIATELY upon coming into power, 
I at the end of 1881, » is.Higliness the 
l Maharaja-Gaekwar set out to prepare 
himself for the great work that Providence 
had entrusted, to him. < A little more than 
35 years have elapsed since then. The lll- 

rcad, inexperienced youth of 18 is a grey- 
haired man of affairs whose knowledge 
and erudition command the respect of the 
world. But to-day as in 1881. His High- 
ness continues to increase Ins efficiency 
as man and as administrator, with 
enthusiasm that has refused to be dulled 

by, lfie*first step that ,'the Maharaja-Gaek- 
war decided to take in order to prepare 
himself to govern his large and populous 

. ^ riffht of translation reserved by 

St K?ha P l J sSfh These articles are attracted frota 

of U. 11. Sayajt Kaa III GaeVwar. 


State was to become personally acquaint- 
ed with the land that belonged to him 
and \\ itli the people who owed allegiance 
to him. With characteristic vigour, he 
determined to go to the farthest corners 
of his Dominions, and to examine his 
territory inch by inch With marvellous 
patience he resoHcd to know every race, 
tribe, caste, and class of his subjects in 
thickly populated districts and in jungle 
regions, and to learn in what conditions — 
material, moral, physical, mental, social 
and spiritual— they abided. He vowed 
that he would, as he went along, redress 
on the spot, all grievances that could be 
immediately removed and that he would 
bring back with him written and unwritten 
memoranda for mature deliberation and 
final action. 

Wha^ a serious mmded, conscientious, 
painstaking, and far-seeing young man 
His Highness must have been to formulate 
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H H the Mobarnja Gatk^ar 

ns he looked nt the t me 1 e took the ■dm n stmt on 
of Bsroda ichioso hands at the end of 1881 
such a comprehensive programme for him 

8Cl It was much easier to form such a high 

ambition than to realise it T, * c 
Sahib was not a student He was the 
ruler of an important State responsible: 
for peace and order for the collection of 
taxes for dispensing justice for ' the rare 
of existing pubic works nrd the bm ding 
of others 1 or the spread of Knowledge 
nnionc Ins people for the pro notion of 
tw Srospentv 'ind li tppmc - His power 
was not limited In anv constitution and 
tl ere w Vio legislative asscmblv elected 
u ere was no " !Se the ndnnmstra 

or nominated to supervise limit 

tion or even partmllv torcleve His H«gn 
ness ol his responsibility , . h 


not become clogged or get out of order 
\nj one among his Highness s subjects who 
had a real or imaginary grievance was 
hkelj to find Ins way to the British t 
Residencj and to magnify a mole hill into 
a mountain 

Shortly after being invested with ad 
m nistratu e pow ers the Maharaja Sahib 
took a momentous action that greatlj 
increased his responsibility Raja Sir T 
Madhaia Row who had carried on the 
administration under the supervision of 
the British Agent and w ith liis assistance 
during the six years of the minority regime 
was worked out of his position and a 
new I remier (Kazi Shahabudin who nt 
the time was Revenue Minister) was 
appointed in 1ns place 



->nn nuuum 

Pr t Win a ter of Bar <H 
It is sail that Raj i Sir T Mudhavn 
Row was made to res gn his high position 
liccitisc the palace p irty—ns it was called— 
wanted to come into power and had 
therefore determined to get nl of hint 
There is an element of truth m this state 
ment I finl that the Raja Sahib had 
oil ended nrmy pcrsons-unwattingly I 
lichcv e by the manner in which he exercised 
authority nn 1 bv his general behaviour 
I have reason to think that His Highness 
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was himself among the men who had been 
thus oSended 

It was moreover charged against the 
| Prime Minister that during the Ruler s 
minority he had permanenth committed 
the State to certain arrangements with the 
British Government that ought to have 
been left for His Highness to settle after he 
came of age It is not necessarv for the 
present purpose to rake up old ashes n 
order to adjudge whether Kajq Sir T 
Madtma Kow should or should not hay e 
made these concessions It is sufficient to 
state that many influential persons in 
Baroda made great capital out of these 
commitments nd their agitation ms at 
least partially responsible f or Midhait 
Row s exit from the State 

My own view is that had this great 
Indian administrator not made a single 
mistake during the minority regime and 
not made a single enemy he still would have 
had to go The Maharaja Sahib was master 
ful at 18 He w anted a change in the admi 
nistration because be wished himself to 
rule and did not w ant to have his State 
ruled by another person From the enquir 
les that I have made it is quite clear that 
Raja Sir T Madhava Row realised His 
Highness s ambition and that he was not 
altogether insensible to the generous settle 
raent that the Maharaja Sahib made on 
his retirement from Baroda service 

Raja Sir T Madhava Row had not been 
able to make any great departure from the 
traditional system of administration that 
centralises all pow er in the Maharaja or 
dnnng Ins minority in the chief executive 
and makes it necessary even for res 
ponsible Ministers to ask his sanction 
before the smallest changes can be intro- 
duced or petty sums of money expended 
As soon as he took the reins of govern 
ment in his own hands the Maharaja 
Sahib had to give his attention to unend 
mg matters of detail which if left to accu 
mulate would m the coarse of a short 
time clog the w heels of the administration 
His Highness had therefore to evolve a 
scheme that w ould enable him to discharge 
his manifold duties while he was becoming 
acquainted with the land and people he 
ruled Furthermore he wished to -continue 
his studies to satisfy his craving for know 
ledge 

Fortunately His Highness possessed a 
Mgorous body as -Well as ambition He 
rose at day break and retired late at 


night and crowded the intervening hours 
with examining State papers interviewing 
officials and other visitors inspecting 
offices and public sites and study ingbooks 
and human nature 

The Maharaja Gaek war spent about a 
year at the Capital after he began to 
administer Baroda During this time he 
learned e\ery part of the machinery of the 
central go\ eminent He met high and low 
offic ala employed at Baroda asked them 
all manner ot questions and encouraged 
*hem to tell him their difficulties to point 
out defects and to suggest remedies He 
also went to nearby villages to examine 
local institutions and to meet village 
officials and simple rural folk His plain 
language and hts gentle kindly manner 
touched all hearts and made them all give 
him their confidence 

The Maharaja Sahib was anxious to 
know the working of all departments of 
State and therefore his inquiries embraced 
them all His fine analytical mind sepa 
rated the essentials from the non essentials 
and he never rested until he understood 
the first principles of every matter that 
engaged hts attention 

Finance seemed from the very first to 
arouse Ins greatest interest He wanted to 
know e\erv detad concerning each head of 
the State bal ince sheet He never tired of 
inquiring into the h story of each source of 
revenue He displayed tireless patience in 
mastering the complicated system of ac 
counting that was in v Ogue at the time 
But for such labour His Highness w ould 
never ha\c been able to carry out the 
financial reforms that he did in hater years 
and without which he wruld not have 
succeeded in making his subjects contented 
and happy' an 1 in finding the money to 
de\elop education an 1 sanitation to 
build publ c w orks to improve the pay and 
prospects of public secy ants to undertake 
costly surveys and to aid industry and 
agriculture 

Towards the end of 18S2— less than a 
year from the time he had been invested 
with ruling powers— His Highness «et out 
on an expedition to investigate condition 
outside Die Capital and its immediate 
environs He went to kadi Pattan the 
northern Division ( Prant } of his State 
He visited all the places of historical and 
archaeological interest m which it abounds 
all -the headquarters of the Sub Du lsions 
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H II The Mahai 
1886 dot " 


ir as he looted i 
it torn s 


(Tolultns) onl » ofrc|rcsc„ta 

“'viSSSS he "ent he carefully e-eamined 

fe-jFsHS 

rtorffo/lle'S oncers and mspectcl 

11 T^'kad.’S members of the ennons 
commuSsTn etch ton n ami I rihg thjt 
he eisitedj \erc limteiJ to m-et Inm ami 


lie encouraged them to tell him their 
grievances hopes and aspirations He 
tool special pa ms to ask craftsmen to 
show Imn specimens of their work and j 
gave a dress of honour tottery one who 
showed any signs of extraordinary talent 
He rode out into the farming districts ana 
c< mtrsed informally with the villagers 
When he came back to Baroda after 
spen ling tw o months in Kadi Pattan he 
had f rmed in accurate idea of how officials 
carried on administration and how the 
pc pie lived und worked in that Division 
lit Iso knew wliat reforms were needed 
to make Government more efficient and 
hum im and to develop its natural 
resources 

A little over a year after his return to 
the Capital His Highness went on tour in 
the Naosan Division ITcre again lie 
visited all places of interest all stibdivi 
sional towns and many typical villages 
Some of the places to wl ch he vvenl 
w tre m the heart of forests which cov er t 
consider ible portion of that Div lsion Tin 
t rtn itive people would flee m terror nl 
His Highness s approach but finally by 
the persuasion ot gentle manners th< 
Ruler gained their confidence and they 
shyly approached him He patiently drew 
out of them the story of their difficultiei 
and handicaps and vvliat he thus learner 
he carefully tallied with personal observa 
tjon of their life and methods 

Dunug 1884 and 1885 His Highncsi 
v lsited parts of the Baroda Division thal 
he had not seen before His mode ol 
investigation was just as searching and 
thorough as in the previous trips that 
had preceded this one 

Towards the end of December 18SG 
the Maharaja Sahib left Baroda ior a 
month s tour in the portion of his territory 
situated m Kathiawar He visited thi 
Sub Divisional head quarters and wenf 
into the country ev cry vv here making care- 
ful enquiries in matters pertaining to the 
administration and the welfare of his 
subjects He held many Durbars which 
were attended by local notables who were 
given the opportunity to speak to him 

He went jam ong the people and had infor 
mal talks with them 

Thus in five years from the time the 
Maharaja Sahib came into power he had 
visited ev cry Div ision of his State and had 
seen w ltli his own eyes how admmistro 
tion was carried on and bow his subjects 
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heed and fared in ever} P art °f ^ ns 
Dominions In many parts no previous 
Maharaja had been seen and thejoy of the 
populace at seeing their Ruler was there 
fore unbounded His Highness s democra 
tic ways and his evident sincerity dre \ 
all hearts to him and in m-iny places the 
subjects subsenb d of their on n free w ill 
small sums of money to welcome him 
These tours therefore served a double 
olject 1 hey enabled the Maharaja Sahib 
to see his State and subjects and at the 
same time the\ afforded the people the 
opportunity to see their Ruler 

His Highness has continued this prac 
tice of paying periodical visits to various 
parts of his State and observing the 
changes for the better or for the worse 
that have taken place He has adhered to 
bis policy of mixing freely with the people 
and encourag ng them to tell him their 
tales of woe 

As years have passed by his manner of 
dress aud speech has become simpler and 
simpler One has but to compare the 
tours that he made tit the eighties of the 
last century with recent ones to realize 
how completely he has divested himrelf 
of pomp and splendour 

When he went out on his first tour in 
1SS2 lie w as accompanied by 2 3G7 
officers nobles and attendants who took 
910 animals with them including 
elephants camels hor es and oxen Large 
encampments were erected to house the 
party w lierev er His Highness went The 
Maharaja Sahib s jewels and an extensive 
wardrobe were taken along bo elaborate 
were the arrangements made on th s occa 
sion that His Highness found a whole tent 
exclusively devoted to his footwear Hun 
dreds of pairs of shoes among them slip- 
pers that he had w ora w hen he w as a boy 
5 of thirteen orfourteen were arranged along 
the canvas walls W hen he enquired why 
these cast off articles had been brought 
the simple minded attendant rcpl ed that 
ht had been anxious to provide against 
His Highness asking for someth ng that 
had been left behind During the three 
tours that he made subsequent to tl is 
often 2 000 persons moved about in I is 
camp and 1000 carts were needed to 
convey three separate sets of camp 
v furniture 

So such thing happens now His 
Highness docs not take anv ornamental 
figures in his saitc ard the number of 
56kr-10 


officers and attendants is kept as low as 
possible 

\\ hen I accompanied His Highness on 
his visit to Amreh in 1911 there were less 
than a score of persons in the partv, and 
the Maharaja Sahib wore the plainest 
clothes and no jewellery His Highness 
was up every morning hours before I 
was awake and had ridden 20 or 30 
miles into the country talking with tbe 
people he met as he rode along before 
dejeuner at 11 o clock After that meal 
was over His Highness received officials 
asking them searching questions and 
call ng for explanations concerning mis 
takes that had been found by a competent 
staff that had been sent to investigate 
records or listening to complaints against 
local offic als by w ord of mouth or written 
applications made bv individuals who 
bel ev ed thcmselv es to hav e been w ronged 
( In a prominent place outside the building 
where His Highness stayed was a large 
letter box in vv inch anv one could drop a 
petition addressed to the Maharaja Sahib 
who ins sted upon every one being read 
out to him in whole or in precis form ) 
Later m the afternoon he gave audience 
to deputations local gentry and persons 
who had made serious charges against 
officials He often saw persons or attended 
to other w ork in the ev emng after dinner 

Sometimes the routine was varied and 
the whole afternoon was spent outside 
opening a school or holding a Durbar in 
some town or v illagc His Highness spoke 
at these meetings in a simple unaffected 
manner that went to the heart of his 
hearers 

I shall never forget to the end of my 
days a gathering that he addressed in a 
small place some ten miles out of Amrch 
(Kathiawar) His theme was education 
He told t! e people that he had made 
primary education compulsoia so that 
the rising generation w’ould grow m 
knowledge instead of ignorance and learn 
to perform duties in a more effic ent man 
ner than di 1 their parents and be happier 
By homely illustration he impressed upon 
the audiei cc the moral ard maten <1 bene 
fits that resulted f om education Then 
he went on to say that he was the Ruler 
of all h s people and not of Hindus oloie 
or merely of tbe high castes an I that he 
wanted all his subjects withoutdistinction 
of race creed or caste to derive the bene 
fit* that flowed from education He 
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eloquently pleaded that the so-calkd 
•'untouchables” should not Ire deprived 
ol , these blessings because men who 
deemed themselves to he better born 
entertained prejudices against their sitting 
in the same room with them. 

After His Highness had sat down, a lad 
belonging to the “untouchable" classes 
got up and read a paper in which he paid 
tribute to the Maharaja Sahib’s efforts to 
raise persons belonging to the low born 
orders ■ never saw his Highness more 
affected than by the gratitude shown by 
this member of a downtrodden people 
On another occasion, during the same 
tour, I heard His Highness speak to a 
number of young men who were being 
trained to fill the posts of village headmen 
(pntcls) He told them that Barodn was 
an aggregation of villages, and that unless 
the villages were justly and efficiently 
governed, there could not be good govern- 
ment in the State, and the people could 
not be happy and contented. It, therefore, 
rested very largely with these young men 
and others who would fill the positions of 
village headmen and accountants, to keep 
his subjects satisfied with the ndministra- 
tion. The progress of his subjects depended 
verv much upon the influence that the 
village officials exerted inducing the people 
to take the fullest advantage of the educa- 
tional facilities that had been provided 
bv the State, in promoting sanitation and 
works of pubhc utility, and in developing 
the co-operative spirit that would impel 
•the people to combine in organizations for 
their mutual benefit Village officials, he 
- added,- could do much to induce farmers 
to use better implements and methods of 
agriculture, which would increase the j leld 
per acre and improve the quality of the 
crops that were grown. They could also, 
he went on to say, influence the artisans, 
to make improvements, and m- 

creasc their efficiency and, incidentally, 
their income. He expected them to take 
■ pride in the posts that they would coon 
Spy” ami to make themselves centres 

rf SiS E vSra have passed bj slaty I henrd- 
thes* words ntteVcd, but th? 

■ that they made upon the audience is still 
tresh In my mind U oppea™l“> 

• the Mihamja-Gnekwar had made 

those young fellows feel that the; were 
going to be his fellow- workers m the 
^sponsible task of administering ,a large 


State, and that he looked to them for hilfl 
to make hi 4 ' effort* successful. ' , 

What greater motive-power than this 
can be made to Irear upon the progress of 
any community ? 

i have taken pains to relate these remi- 
niscences to show how the tours that His 
Highness made from time to time in order 
to become acquainted with conditions 
prc\ ailing m various parts of Ins Domi- 
nions gave him opportunities to prepart- 
lus subjects for reforms nud to popularise 
rtlorms, and that he always took the 
fullest nd\ antnge of these duties. His flow 
of language, Ins readiness of wit, and his 
earnestness have conquered oppositidn 
that might have proved stubborn if left 
to grow on unchecked. _ 

To return to the topic of this article : 

After His Highness had made a careful 
study of his own State and subjects, he 
took every opportunity that he could find 
to go to various parts of India to become 
acquainted with the peoplennd institutions 
that existed there, nvery where he went, 
he moved about in cultured circles, and 
asked for information on all manner of 
subjects, and for suggestions that could be 
applied bv him in Bnroda. It would take 
pages of this f?er;<*u- to jot down the 
names of the places that he visited in India, 
and of the persons with whom he convers- 
ed , and for that reason, if for no other, 
I refrain from burdening this article with 
such details. 

A restlc*s mind like that ofHis Highness, 
ever searching for knowledge, could never 
be contented w ith travel within the bounds 
of India. Indeed, e\cn before he had taken 
the administration of llaroda into his own 
hands, he had formed the desire to cross 
the oceans and to see for himself the people 
and institutions about which his tutor had 
told him, and descriptions of winch he h. 
read in the hooks he had devoured. Afis/CarS 
passed, and he travelled in his Strafe and in 
India, this longing became intensified. 

A generation .ago, Hiiyln! society enter 
tained violent prejudiaAs against foreign 
travel. Few Hindus belonging to the upper 
classes had crossed the black water. 

, Certainly no Alahf/raja of His Highness’s 
standing had jou irT i e y e d to Europe or 
America. \ 

When the Mah.an a j a Sahib began gently 
4 “ “ ,I * t t. 0 M l \ faun fly nn a his attendants 
.. e tended to Vv 0 abroad, all sorts of 
objection* were raised . All w ere united in 
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sajing'that lie would lose caste, and some ^“msSurtnei^hatD toflyback toEurope 
expressed the fear that he ™S« “horUyateSSS return from the Occident 

converted to Christianity. The ignorant snu j however, and on 

| Relieved that he would be td J! ^ return he did not perform any penance, 

the British, and never be allotted to return I|lness a „ Jm compelled him to go on a 

His Highness has always known how to Iong_sea.vo ? agc_rn 1892_ He returned to 


His Highness has always Known uuww us, state after a few* months, but "had to 
MfP his O'™ oo^ 1 ??'! a!f„S“ gL bacf to Europe once again in 1893. He 

set his face homewards in less than stx 
months, only to leave again towards the 


silly rumours. He said little about going 
abroad. When he was ready to go, he 


made arrangements for the conduct of the 

administration under the watchful eye of a end ot uecemocr oi «« ^ o j ^ 


ttuiuimsKuuuu uiiut* „ nr i occasion he spent about 13 months away 

very sympathetic British fol- *’ from home, not reaching Baroda until 

sailed tor Europe in May ol ios < February, 1895. For during forty months 

His trip to the West S^afnent advice between the end of 1887 and the begin- 

“h£d d o SoffSum seek change of s«„e n.ng of 1893 His Highness was aivay from 

- • * - - 1 — “ In 


and rest from administrate strain, 
his zeal to' study and to carry on the torn* 
Gov ernment, he had driven himself so hard days 
that even his strong body could not bear health 


lu B iroda, either on the sea or travelling in 
the foreign lands. But lie did not spend Ins 


idleness, wooing back sltep and 
As he went about in Europe from 


that even his strong body corn ‘ country to country, he tried to gain an 

the pleasure ^ he^su Djec^ ^ insight into the manners and customs of 


Indian and European ^"o rifect 1 !! the various peoples, and into their mental 

suited, but their medicare faded tgefeta tbera pc Hc t * great 

cure. The remedy that tits Hntn that would enable 

needed the most was rest and c Hang 
that lie could not obtain so long 


The «medy that «w wg “ e nd pains t o collect data that would enable 
‘^Sf -n. nhtain so on! as he him to reform his administration and to 
increase the use i u j ness and happiness of his 
subjects. * 

During subsequent years His Highness 
made several trips to Europe, and went 
once around the globe either in pursuit of 
rest and recreation, or for purposes of 
study and ob ter ration. No matter with 
sights. He what motive lie went, he turned his tour 


stayed in Baroda, or even in India. Oft he 
went to Europe, therefore, with the double 
object ol recruiting las health and gaining 
experience that would enable him to in- 
crease his efficiency ns an administrator. 

It is unn o cessary to give his itinerary. 
Suffice it to say that he did not content 


r: , r ... c ,„,: n <T sights. He what motive nc went, uc luiam ms ivui 

himself with me \y R soc ;^ educa- to good account bv widening his mental, 

tionaf rcSious d charitable, and commer- outlook and extending his knowledge, 
tionaj, «iUgtous, on the The reforms that he ordered made m the 

cShtment He methane distinguished course of these tours ami after his return 
Continent, tie . to Baroda show the beneficence of foreign 

persons, and frankly askell travc , It i, interesting to note that the 

HeTcot In close tmich with what was necessity of making education compulsory. 
He kept m Close roi f , ly re 4d was brought home to him by observing the 

happening in Baro . , man y be nc r,ts conferred upon Western com- 

3 reports sent to hn . d p ra „ n itj e s by the diffusion of know edge, 

mumcated Ins decisio without What His Highness has learned through 

matters that could not be settled twtno travd has 1)tcn Supplemented hy study of 
reference to mm. Fcbruary , choice books and pcriodicaUiterature. He 

TRCK n HD lErfmess yielded to theentreaties keeps in close touch with the publishing 
2 performed pro schit world, nod is n large buyer ot books. 


of" his family and periormed praschit 
(purificatory penance,. He saw no harm in 
spending a small sum of money to Iced a 
few persons mid to pay them for mn mblmg 
set formulas. Hc gave allowances toe, er_, 

Hindu who bad aeeo.npanurl .n t 

Europe to meet the cost of the same 

t Tlic resumption of ndininislratiie work 


...icws, magazines, papers and maps Hc 
devotes his leisure to reading and when he 
is wakeful at night a reader sits beside his 
bed, reading by the aid of a tiny light that 
illuminates the pages of the hook he is 
reading, but docs not disturb the Maharaja 
Sahib. 

His Highness is fond of asking experts 
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m \ anous subjects — economics, philosophy , 
religion, etc — to deliver lectures to him, 
and unites distinguished persons to 
Baroda so that he may benefit from their 
company 

His questions are not easy to answer, 
and he has a habit of making you talk 
until in an hour he has learned irom \ ou 
what you may have taken years to acquire 
He is often not satisfied with what you 
have told him, and asks for a written 
memorandum that he can study at leisure, 
and may be, later, subjects you to another 
grilling examination I wonder if the man 
v. ho can successfully conceal his ignorance 
from the Maharaja Gaekwar Ins been 
bom 1 

In his middle age, he did not spare pains 
to improve his hand writing, \\ hich w as 
very much neglected during ins youth He 
<lc\ oted an hour e\ery day, for more than 
a year, copying mottoes in exercise books 


A Maharaja who could impose such a task 
upon himself after he had passed the 
thirty fifth mile stone of his life, w ould not 
spare himself to learn any subject that he 
believed might help him to improve the 
condition of his people 

My acquaintance with the world'sgrcat 
men and women is fairly large but i do 
not know' anyone who has a greater 
capacity for talcing pains, and who docs 
not shirk any labour, no matter how 
exacting than His Highness the Maharaja 
Gackw ar Had he not troubled to acquire 
an insight into human nature, and agrasp 
of human institutions and had he not 
devoted himself single mindedly tonnes 
tigiting conditions in Baroda and finding 
and npplying remedies to improve them, 
the reforms of which I write in the articles 
that follow would never ln\c been 
effected 


REVIEWS AND NOUCLS 01' BOOKS 


X English 

Principles op Tantka, Part II Thi f antra 
tattvj of Shrt/ukta ShirachanJra Vtd\artura 
Bhaltacharja Mahodava tilth an Introduction b\ 
9 Srjukta BaroJakanta Maiumdtr FJtlri h 
Arthur Avalon London I #'ur &- Co 46 Great 
Butte! Street Pf \ \ ru & c\tt\ & 4*7 PrlCf 
At 11 

Evidently the doctrine of Ibe Tantta. is nothin* 
but n pore \edantic one which full v rec»gnues the 
system of \ oca and ably reconcile* the Jhilotopl V 
tit Kapila- Like the other Hindu rel giom fa lb.lt 

ordain, the worship of Supreme Lord lor one. Lman 
cipation Thus the Taattic cult doe. not deserve 
Code ewrJeataw} Sal it j* owing to it. means 01 
worship, 1 e , the pa nth a mtkoras that there is ft 
strong general abhorrence toward, it The pmena 
makarns technically mean fire things the word, for 
which begin with the letter m (*r) , via STU, wine s 
meat E*h '^ST, fried grams {and not 

intertwining offerer, a. upenerallr m.«noder*tood 
evtnbySrM M Williams m his baosVnt fiction 
*ary — srgTrTl^wxxxnrr i to »mt 
* svr I 1 *— ^ Nirvana Tantra Ml. 

nd w Tpt, stsnal onion These nre said to be the 
Stic feature of Tnittnlt «n Bat this w or nf 


practice w ns in oue or oilier form even in the \ed e 
ritualism The Preface be the Editor and the Intro 
ductiou by the Translator .hows the use of wine and 
meat in Vedic and other non Tantrtc wort* TVeri 
the sesual union in Sonic \ edic rites is to be found in 
Vedic tests ihstnnces of which can be supplied more 
than what the T d tor has done There however no 
endence whntevrr has been ndranced of the eating of 
fish but it can be Inrl ided in that of meat Nothing 
has been laid either In the Preface or in the Introduc 
(ion about the n« of the fvurt h nmkarn *^r, te 
fr ed grain in the \ ed c 1 turgy Bui Prof Kamendra 
lundar Tnredi a profoun 1 scholar flnd true ami 
sympathetic critic ot Htnduum has pointed out In 
hisun que Bengali work \ ichiemprasan^n (\«riou* -*i 
Topic.) its counterpart* 111 Vedic rites. VcCordmg to 
him the mudea of the Taotnkas Is to be compared 
with the porotfofD 1 cifce and fried and coarsely 


gronod barley, etc t (jflTIUt, H 1 »iT, WU, etc ) the 
obtatioa of which nre offered and then eaten lit the 
.artificer in the boma yaga lie farther notice, the 
practice of u.ing those things with Sotnarasa practi 
cal!/ in the same form eteo in the Christian cere 
oiooyof Eacbaristm which bread and wine isrire 
Kt bed to be used 

It, therefore cannot be aaid that this practice of 
paoctia mukaroa ha* found its place in the Tat; trie cttU 
from tome northern barbarous non Aryan people 
who blended with Ibe Hindu* of the age 

Hut how the above practice of drinking wtoe 
together with Arab fish ami fr rd gram, nn lot * <*bhI 
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totereoarsecao lead one to ones emancipation is a 
quite natural question the reply to whicn is by no 
ffl«ns an easy one In order to escape this difficulty 
the punch makaras are explained by some allegorical 
lj Bat generally they are taken by tl e unquestionable 
authorities in their literal senses And as the learned 
Translator has pointed oat, the underlying principle 
of the theory is thus enunciated in the following 
couplet of the Kutarmva Tantra (Intro exh) — 

“«r^ TAW 7*5 ^4 'ftfstUT I 

tKh ^5) 7 *t'$i<W*lT n 

1 The great Bhairnva has ordained in the Kaula 
doctrine that siddhi (spiritual advancement) must be 
tchieved by means of those eery things which are the 
anses of man s downfall 

This theory has also been supported and expound 
d to a considerable degree in n work Subbashita- 
an S roba <Cd C Dendall) pp 39-40 from which we 
sake the following extract lor general information — 

1 a)»r ifa I 

W ?l*i* n 

?i munP T^^i f’S 7T7T77 ‘■ufasfif i 
xm jrraftr n 


rrnt fst^TTgl futpinqto *rqn^ i 
frrs syrtA olPtft II 

be ^ 75st3( 1 

yrrfM? TTPiVrffi fV^fW^fiTTvinj n 

TnnfVfTOti^T ^fmu i 

*lf*fnT tsre, 7rrf*nu ^Ttr nfc3n<j ia^T u 
tmr tarar Trrcfesrt i 

fqfirtT II 

Tlil'i’i <tTTTTn ^Iftrc 

* Desire is never extinga shed by enjoying ilsobjects 
jut 1 ke the fire with I batioo ofclarihed butter it in 
:reascs more —This is what Mnnu (II 94) says and 
s followed not only in the doctrines or rel gions of 
IheVeda Vedanta and Parana of the Brabmanic 
Communities but also in those of the Buddhists and 
[nmas Indeed this is the keynote of all the religions 
$1 India But in Tnntnkism a quite opposite view has 
been taken Though the Tan eras too are of op 
Qion that cessation of desire is the root cause of 
emancipation they do not teach like the other scrip- 
tures the non-enjoyment of the objects of desire for its 
cessation but advise to enjoy them on the contrary 
As water is taken out from the ear by pouring water 
mto it or as a thorn is taken out from the body by 
help of a thorn so desire (arpt) is extinguished by 
enjojiog the objects of it and not by forcibly giving 
them up Take a further example of poison as quoted 
above in the extracts of the babbashtta saograha. 
One who perfectly knows the true nature of poison 
Ife? drinking it not only escapes from its dangerous 
pffect but trora bis disease also Similarly bv enjoy 
dug the objects of desire in *hc wny prescribed in the 
"Tantras one becomes co npIetelT de^ireles® (ft ^m) 


This is one of the most striking features of the 
Tantras which reconcile in the doctrine expounded by 
them both enjoyment and final liberation And so it 
is stated m the Anancfa stotra— where there is enjoy 
mentthereis no emancipation and where there is 
emancipation there is no enjoyment but both to 
joyinent and emancipation are surely at the hands of 
those who are totally devoted to the worship of 
Shrisuadan the Supreme Goddess 

‘Jrerfo HliPl H 7W sffcg* 

*mrf»3 wVqtst t *rw mVt i 
’ s'ttprr’r tjrafsr j’pnci 
vVre TTW tJT tl ’ 


The Tantras which to use the phraseology of the 
learned Editor are encyclopedia of all the sciences 
of all the planes have long been neglected by foreign 
scholars and their blind Indian followers But now 
it is bel eyed that through the unflinching zeal and 
energy of Mr Arthur Avalon these works will be 
re'ened from obscurity and truly appreciated The 
late Pmdit Siva^handra Vidvarnava with whom we 
had the honour of being acquainted at Benares was 
a great scholar and strict and devout follower of the 
Tantras The Editor BJr Avalon and the Translator 
Srijut Mazumdar have undoubtedly done a great 
service to the cause of Tantnkism by bringing out an 
English edition of his Tantratattra the Principles 
of Tantra in which the readers will find the views of 
tine Tnntrika and of an Indian mind which is not a 
affected bv the prevailing Western thoughts 

V IDDCSHEkOARA lilf ATT \CHAR1 A 


Sllf-Gov frnment - is Ancient Ison I 
V EDic By Ruosahcb A B Pa m gee 

A great body of European writers whose books 
have a wide circulation in our schools and colleges 
pubic and private libraries have been the chief source 
of mischief in undermining onr faith in our past 
glories and achievements and our confidence lu our 
pre'ent abilities These writers were the victims of 
tuetr colour prejudices and selfish interests They 
could sec nothing good in others in point of history 
chaticter and capacity They misrepresented our 
history our laws our institutions and abused 
our great national works This was due to the 
perversity of tbeir intellect and perhaps more so to 
their political cunning Now the age of these writers 
is almost over A new race of onr own writers is 
coming forward and w ntmg our books for us They 
refute and repudiate the mischievous misleading and 
non national theories of their predecessors 

Self government m Ancient India I Vedic is the 
title of an essay contributed bv the author to the 
Sanscrit Research Magnz ne It is now printed se 
paratelv in the form of a booklet We can at once 
say that the title of the essay is not a happy choice. 
No one would deny that Vedic Indians bad self 
government They were a conquering race with a 
distinct polity of their own We want to know what 
that polity was The author wants to tell us the 
same thing We want to know the forms of Govern 
mrot wh ch then prevailed The author tells us that 
the form of government was democratic and renre 
sentatire in which the heads of famil es and clan's 
took part His essav could have been hetter stvled 
•ts the forms of government in Ancient India ’ 

The attempt of the author is to be Welcomed as it 
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iSSa-Sas afsw ss 'sfza 

EHrn^ 

ta basld' 'orfgnowTcf 'and p?ejudw e wUl 

;:a : »«■ «•»»;*» istse 

« v «? « r uf*work h »t out for the benefit of us a« 
scholars to Wt ‘ ‘ . b , Caesar nod Tacitus on 

Scanty raat !'' ! V* £„e the bases of English historians 
heaesay over , be capacity of u \< govern 

togointohysums ofJrre , munitions ot tbe.r 

tnent and tbe innate to our tvl(]ence ia not 

barbarian or savage nn« t Kuhn have painted 

so scanty or beur»ay ‘Jur ici font .deals incur 

our simple r * &t ,« the t edas The evidence 

national and oldest t rel.able and important 

»'■ 

comparatively recent date lltical institutions 

Thc • u i h ®f,h corn t ve patriarchal rule Family 

originated with prim t y hf rcpre »ented 

.... «. ««» f'b^l Vbo ‘ bSS. i» >»= S““ 

families or clans beiuK hall tbcy were the res 
sions of the great •“■«**’* Religious, political and 

«**> 

,„ n6 „.l «»toWl W f * r, > 


(it JAR ATI 

NlKCyvA LthSHWl AND SaDGPNS l f KS ' , “ l 

Friuli i> £ tress Bombay, Paper tax tr ' t‘ t r j. 
Price he oso-o 09 > 7 } l»*« « /*" w ' * 
r rarrrf /a O'] 


or gacnucim ■ ' • 

«* (««I) or t ol,l«l .«.»«» 

lb. P<“P';„ S d *S ".TSrfl ”K£” m'JSSrf 

'$«%, -jew- «- 

SS -»,«.« b,« S bt for 

In appreciating toe V*u ® coosl ructiTe remarks 
ward by the author and h hftb „ bis lnterpreta 

“4 °b«r rbe °*”d SSS 

jssjjasassfe ss- «« -*- “* 

3ggS8&sa* 

themselves m M aratb. He has 

Tbc author is a S reat ln j, a by « ■«««• of 

popularised the know e 2* .. ou Hindu k-wp* 1 * 

monographs written in .. (B gam e books in 

wrrirtmw-w) *' ‘ „ ,„,„t bM 

English concerning India »» 

" ■ ""rrtdj «rlOT»r *• ,».» 


1. ih, ..trod.ct.ra co.tnb.lrf by tb. S 

^-K'S .StratalS?’ Sbfll 

known Urdu domestic novel called the Mirat 

has based her story on it It is sure to ov 1 

ADIIUN1K kFLAVAVI VTlMfiT^ V HargoUmt 

A »... filial, pi hi 111 el by He filial a Ultra Hand* l 
^Bombay fin .ted al the Lakshmi Art Printing I* or*, 
roJlmy, taper cover f p S, Price Re 0.4-0 (, 9 i 7 ) 
At its name implies this pamphlet contains an 
essay on Modern education It is well »tocked l with 

cd with any educational lastitution 

STR10 ASE SVM»J SE>A U(»t HUmtl 

published by the Phogim Samaj Bombay tp* 1 * * 
the Juan Mai dir Printing Press Ahmedaba.i Paper 
Cover pp ,Ji Price Re 060 (191 j) 

The newly established Dhagmi Samoi works by 
means of lectures and writ ngs towards accomplish 
me its objects This little booklet which opens with 
-preface by Mr Gandbi contains ahort stories from 
the pen of Mr Bboogindrn Divatia, illustrating the 
useful parts which women can play m the uplift of 

SOC \\e J hote received two books Uhar \ vasbyak : add 
jMtnu di Oar hi They nre too old to be reviewed 


SVNSkRIT 

CiiANuft-triDA Chasitam— PAe story of kadsmA 
hart « r it ten concisely in Dana seen lords Fi ' 
.Pandit J \nantachar)a Published by the author 
jo Htringlon Rend Chtlpitl \fitras P/> 40 
Price As 6 

We Arc really glad to rend the little volume lying 
on our table The abridgment wbicbmamtaiosit* style 
and flow is made principally in Bnaabhnttas words 
occasionally suppl mented by the compiler a own 
composition which appears to be defective in some 
case* It is very simple and is intended for young 
boys in schools and has been approved ns aTtit 
book by the Director of Public Instruction Malras 
The authorities of other pro vinces too may do weir 
by following the course 

There is another book of the kind knnwntp tt« vr 
Tie Radambart Sangraba (The \anmlas * 
Shrirangam) comp led also in Innas Own words bv 
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our friend, Pandit K V. krishuamaiharya, Abbieavj 
fibaita Buna, who was a close student o' tbe 
Kadambnri for not tess than ten jears. The anthor 
11 successful in keeping up in hi* compilation the cle- 
taaee and charm of the original The book is meant 
for advanced student* 

VtOItWIIEMnitA IMIATTACIUMTI. 


A Correction 

PiCTIRE RaMAYA'CA. 

In the I'ebrnary number of tbe Modern Review, the 
price of the Picture Raroayana by Shrimant Pant 
Mhtb of Aundh has been put down ns 12 ns . per 
copy, whereas the price of the bool, is Rs 12 per copy 


STATE VERSUS COMPANY MANAGEMENT OF INDIAN 
RAILWAYS 


O F nil people the readers of The Modern 
Review are, or ought to be, most 
fatniliarns tohow the question of State 
versos Company management of the Kail- 
ways in India first arose : how Alr.Airara- 
gliavacbannr and subsequently Sir Ibra- 
him Rabimtoolla from their places in the 
Imperial Legislative Council moved their 
famous resolutions In the interests of the 
country to do away with the present pro- 
miscuous system of the Company manage- 
ment and to substitute for it State control 
over all the Indian Railways ; and how 
the Government of India in a rather half- 
hearted manner was prevailed upon at last, 
to refer the matter to some public bodies 
and associations mostly composed of 
European commercial interests, and also to 
the Local Governments and \dministrations 
for the expression of their views on the 
question. The Local Governments, with 
the exception of those of Madras and Bom- 
bay, have now submitted their views on 
the subject and those views appear to be 
mainly, as was to be expected, unanimous, 
mutatis mutandis, in maintaining tlie sta- 
tus in quo with regard to the working of 
.the Railways in this country, albeit they 
clash with the best interests of the country; 
hecause the arrangement, as it is, brings 
large returns to the pockets of the share- 
holders of the Railway Companies, who 
are, as a matter of fact, all of them Euro- 
peans and scarcely any of them bonaSde 
Indian. The opinions of the Local Govern- 
ments, and Administrations so far as they 
have come in, are summarised below 

“While,’’ the Governor-in-Council oi 
Bengal notes, “the weight of commercial 
Opinion is in favour of company manage- 
ment, his own opinion is rather on the 
side of State management, provided such 


management is conducted on up-to-date 
business principles ” At the same time he 
fully recognises the advantages which 
accrue from company management, “espe- 
cially when accompanied by the existing 
conditions in this province, namely, that 
some lines should remain under State 
management and others under company 
management. The co-existence of the 
two systems is beneficial both to the 
public and to the railway administration.” 
Opinion among commercial bodies is 
divided but generally speaking those in 
which the European dement predominates 
lean towards company management, 
while those in which the Indian element 
predominates are biased towards State 
management. 

The Chief Commissioner of Assam says ; 
"All the interests concerned in this pro- * 
vince have been consulted and the general 
opinion is that no change is called for in 
the present sy steal of railway manage- 
ment, partly by the State and partly by 
guaranteed companies under State con- 
trol." This system, he holds, “produces the 
best results from an. administrative as 
well as a financial aspect, inasmach as it 
secures,” in bis opinion, “healthy rivalry 
and flexibility together with -central 
control, and, he adds, that “on the whole 
the weight” of responsible opinion is in 
favour of company management." At the 
same time it is recognised that “there must 
be railways under the direct control of' 
the State." 

In the opinion of the Government of the 
Punjab “there are advantages in maintain- 
ing both systems of management as at 
present." Any large extension of State 
management would, however, itsays, “tend 
towards rigid and mechanical working.” 
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• There arc also obvious disadvantages," 
it says, “tu having the great number 
of railway employees— well over half u 
million~as State servants, and the enor- 
mous intercuts invoked all centralised 
under State management The desire to 
increase the Indian element in the personnel 
could be,*' it says, “more c isily effected 
under State than under company manage 
raent " The State managed North Western 
Railway system on the whole, it says gives 
substantial satisfaction to the admimstra 
tion and the people, and for strategic .and 
politic it reasons it is clearlv undesirable 
that the management should be in other 
hands than that of the State At the 
same tune tlicLieutennut Governor cannot 
help thinking that on more than one 
occasion he w ould ha\ e found a company 
more receptive ol new ideas and more 
sympathetic to suggestions for improve 
ments in the conditions of passenger and 
goods traffic 

The Lieutenent Governor in Council of 
Bihar und unssa believes that * the exten 
sion of State management to all railways 
in India would result in over centralisation 
and over dep irtmentahsm and that the 
elimination thereby of the competitive cle- 
ment would be a distinct bar to progress ” 
Ihe opinion of the Bibar Landowners’ 
Association which favours State manage 
ment, is, the Lieutenaut Governor holds, 
based mainly on political and non commer- 
cial considerations to which it would be 
unsafe in the interest of the tax payers to 
attach too much weight In His Honour's 
opinion “the present composite system 
under which most of the State owned 
railways are managed by companies and 
the rest by the State is on the whole 
the best and should be retained ’ 

The views of the Government of tlie 
United Provinces are, that while the very 
best company management is superior to 
Government control, on the other hand 
Government control is better than any ex 
cept thoroughly good company manage 
ment On theoretical grounds, however 
the Lieutenant Governor is decidedly in 
favour of company management 

A f ter stating that he considers the 
arguments against a change on the vbole 
outweigh those in favour of it, the Cniet 
Commissioner of the Central Provinces 
proceeds to Say, that good will result 
from the present discussion if it is brought 
home to the railway companies that rate 


wars are exasper king to the public urn! 
are frequently obnoxious to trade, and 
that the outcry against company manage- 
ment is likely to gather further force in 
the future if the interests of individual? 
rulwuy admimstrati ms are pressed too 
far in the matter of rate competition 
The Agent to the Governor GcneraHn 
Rnjputnna, states “The ndv intnges from 
company management are only partially 
realised and there is one great disadvan 
tage, that of the company s board being 
as a rule 4- 000 uules away in London 
But tlie tendency of the age seems to be 
clearly towards private m magement ” 

The Agent of the Nizam’s Guaranteed 
State Railways say s “Were it possible to 
dissociate railways from general finance 
there should be no practical difference 
between the tw o methods ’’ 

The Lieutenant Governor of Burma, 
is of opinion that so far as he has beca * 
able to observe, apart from strate ' 
gical considerations, company managed 
lines have rendered the better service 
to the public IIis Honour recog- 
nises, however, that the financial aspect 
of the question, on which he is not fully 1 
competent to form an opinion, caanot 
be ignored in coming to a decision * 

The views of the Anglo Indian press 
with regard to the matter, are expressed 
in the following words of the Statesman, 
winch calls itself also the Tnend of India ' 
Commenting on the nbove the Sir Oracle 
of Chownnghee in lus usual statesmanlike 
manner observes — 


\* will be seen there is no hoitdity to such State 
management ai exists It is recognised that this 
method of admin slration has its merits and that it 
serves ns a useful counterpoise to company manage 
ment Hat the proposal to abolish company uinnage <- 
ment find* no support whatsoever _ -But in onr 
judgment the main ground for resisting any exten 
s on of Slat* management in this country is the 
that this change has been openly demanded forf ,# noh' 
t cat purposes The aim of the mover ot tto?" reiolu 
tlon was to place in the hands of Atrfuian politicians 
greater power of ms sting upo i the employment of 
Indians and of regulating mV | \ ay rates to suit ,a 
da i tries in which they n,.Ve interested At present 
ra Iways in Ind \ are matyiaged on commercial lines 
and on the pnne pies fo! 1st) wed by successful railways 
all tlie world over An. V departure from tbis sound 
to incompetent ad 

ministration and ‘unaneial brnnkri ptcy 

All the arguments now set forth in 
favour of t-he dual system of control 
of India? a Railways by the several 
Local Governments and 
based, a'dmittedly, upon the views of t, ’ 
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Chamber? of Commerce ami other Euro- 
pean public bodies, were in detail, in antici- 
pation, dealt with fully and disposed of 
finally in our previous articles on the sub- 
ject ; and it will be sufficient only to re- 
peat now that if the Government of 
India can manage without the least diffi- 
culty and with acfcnowleged efficiency such 
other kindred departments as the Post 
Office and Telegraphs, surely they can, 
with reason and justice, he expected to 
undertake the entire management of 
Indian Railways v> ithout in any way im- 
pairing its efficiency ■ and in the name of 
efficiency no sane individual should, we 
think, advise the Government to lease out 
to private companies the working of Law 
Courts and .Military Departments , for it 
is not unoften that we hear also the com- 
plaint of the mis-mnnagement of these 
other departments inseparable from the 
idea of a Government per se. In spite 
of all that is being urged to the contrary 
we cannot but insist upon the assumption 
by Government of the full control of Indian 
Railways and thns secure the entire reve- 
nue arising therefrom in the interests of 
the State and for the benefit of the people 
instead of its being allowed to swell the 
coffers of those who are other than 
Indians. 

In our previous articles we have quoted 
in support of our view, the opinions of the 
Marquis of Dalhousie and those of Sir 
Guilford Molesworth, the latter the great- 
est living authority on the subject who 
was for a considerable number of 
years Consulting Engineer of Railways 
to the Government of India. Let us, 
however, see now what Colonel G. F. O. 
Bougbey, R. E., for many years Manager 
of the Eastern Bengal State Railway 
System, who as a Railway expert is not 
H whit less competent to express an opinion 
on the question than any of the members of 
tlie Local Governments whose views have 
been summarised above, says in tbematter. 
Writing recently to the London Times 
on the controversy re State versus Com- 
pany management of the Railways in India 
this veteran Railway expert says : — 

As this question has been discussed in your issnes 
for the last three months. September, October and 
November, I venture to ask if yon can find room for 
yifew words in favour of State construction and 
Ivorkiog of all railways in India from one who was 
'Connected for a great many years with State rail 
Ways in India, at first in the construction of one 
t State railway and afterwards os the manager ot 
Wore than one line 

57^-11 


The Coloucl then proceeds to dispose 
of the various questions raised, in the 
following manner : — 

Tirst, as to the provision of capital It is stated 
that about nine tenths of the total capital of 3G6 
millions sterling has been directly provided by 
Government It seems hardly that m order to 
find the remaining one tenth it (should be necessary 
to offer not only a Government guarantee both as 
to interests and repayment of capital, trat also a 
share of surplus profit. Even assuming, as appears 
to be tbe case, that the proportion of capital 
supplied by companies is somewhat larger than that 
staled above, and that it coaid not otherwise be 
raised there are certain disadvantages connected 
with it that must not be overlooked The existence 
of a body ol shareholders in England with a keen 
interest in sarptus profits requires a board of direc- 
tion io England The disadvantages and delay due 
to this are so obvious that Mr. Murray Robertson 
proposes that the boards should be transferred to 
India This snggestion is easily disposed of by Mr. 
Brown, and if the delay of constant references to 
England be obviated by Investing the company’s 
agent in India with all the powers of the board it 
is difficult to see what functions could usefully be 
exercised by the board As to provision for the sup 
ply of stores from England, that already exists in 
the case of State-managed lines, and the economy 
doe to uniformity of type would be secured by all 
lines being supplied through the same source. 

Continuing Col. Bougkey observes •— 

Bnt there are other more serious objections to the 
existence of separate companies ia connection with 
railways in India The overwhelming interest of 
Government in most, if not all, lines demands a not 
inconsiderable expenditure in the supervision and 
general control of all lines, and in the duplicate audit 
on account of the company and of the Government of 
every item of expenditure, however smatl This out- 
lay must be added to the cost of the bonus in the 
shape of a share of surplus profits necessary to in 
duce companies to raise capital for Indian railways. 
Again in the case of those company lines which are 
in the nature of branch lines worked by an existing 
State or company line— and there is at least one 
company line with a considerable mileage which fs 
worked by ft State line — it is necessary to keep the 
accounts of all earnings separately for the mam line 
and the branch This canses unnecessary expense and 
sometimes disputes betw een tbe Government and the 
company , 

As to whether the working and management of an 
open line should be undertaken by the State directly 
through its own officials or be entrusted to a com 
pany, Mr Murray Robertson uses some strong lan- 
gnage in condemnation of State management m tbe 
past This, however, is not the opinion of all among 
those who have been concerned with Indian railway 
policy more directly than by merely writing about 
it, or even of all the chambers of commerce in India 
Sir Guilford Molesw orth, perhaps tbe greatest living 
authority on the subject delivered a lecture on the 
subject recently before the East India Association, in 
which he ndiocated the construction and working of 
all railways in India by the State. 

Teaching npon the question of economy, 
the Colonel further observes : — 

It is true that In the course of the discussion which i 
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riUomd this lecture «• high an ythor Uy ^i Sir 

lira If tr I Ltilie brought forward figure* whicb he 
raid »h>.ve<l that the nolivIpaUl economy due to 
Stole corn true II on, management, and wor !‘ , “* 
not been reilited in any mpect * Figure. ' *t «• ■"* 
wdl prove anything Tin. .. tpnib *™ « 

In Iran railw.v statistic* in considering eh the 
re narkoWy d fferent c mditions attaching t * ine » •“ 

XKSJS U*^ expressed VZl £ must be taken 

taj, STbS-s l a:JM".7.rA 

i.i ti,. «.ent of a cimpany has mainly if not 

Ski wl?S to the interest ,( h.. shareholders the 

ISHmHgfrS 

tate to reuui-t „ nilirl0E „ considerable capital 

expend 1 1 u r e ^ n* Vor o' t me d ecren ilng^the 

»"K Bat in India the conditions 

could certainly deal xvith such a case 

Col Boughey disposes of the nll^dm 

ofliciencv of Government control oy sug 
RMtinsneearul reforms ood .mpro.ements 
in the following words — 

The great interest of the State in the Und and .o 

lh '::% rC the t stronS«rnSmeufs « favour Jibe 

r Tnt f & i7r^r h d^x h n°. r 

the P c ° d . uc ',?' more, to the ports for export to 

VXVlfiKj. tta , 

pol B tl’cal 0 .nn'uence would 

would he d * a *‘ r °"J , “ b *a e oH > th^wh“ n el^trf the 

SS8SSHS K S as 

ment of all d*,„«d m , .»»« bodf 

trol of railways should oe ' fca „ on0 | trad og 
with large powers ”P"®* utl T ?, P hiad of this body 

and agricultural interests- T working should 

sS.?.s^«a«rESfK:‘ 

of railways, who is changed every tive year 


through a technical railway board will 
cicntly broad basis and without sufficient 
shiull be ab-indoned Such a body as is suggested 
should be able under the general control of the 
Government to raise funds from time to time wr an 

In ban Imperial Kodway Loan on the * KB< ’ , V «* J ,* 
railway revenue without as far n* is reasonaMy 
practicable be ng suljcct tu the fluctuations of the 
annual Ind an Bud„c£ 

The Colonel concludes — 

India n a country where it is particularly ihfficu't 
t i and new sources <f revenue* and the grrat and 
„ T .wine ru Iwny revenues should on no account be 
al mated to companies Such d fT.eult.es and d.s 
advantages as there may he in retrumngtl e rally AJ» 
in the hands of the State should Irt boldly faced and 
adequately provided for seeing that on the whole the 
the balance of advantage is in favour of this course 

Let us nil, without passion or prejudice, 
read, mark and inwardly digest all that 
Col Boughey writes above especially m his 
concluding and penultimate paragraphs 
and then compare his sober, and states 
manlike utterances with those for which 
The Statesman, for obvious reasons, 
shows so much partiality and preference , 
and see whether m asking for direct 
control by Government of the Indian 
Hallways the Indians are asking for any- 
thing which is not in consonance with 
reason and wisdom and in the interests 
of the State and the people alike. * India 
for the Indians— and for England” was 
the motto aptly used by the late Mr 
William Digby, c i r , a patriotic English' 
man and a true friend of India, and let 
not the wiseacres of the Anglo Indian 
Pr CS s jgjiorc in tbeir ignorance, this wise 
m i X iin while discussing the question of 
the working of the Indian Railways By 
the way, is it not somewhat ridiculously 
absurd, it not actually suicidal, on the part 
of the Heads ot the Local Administrations 
in India to talk unbluslungly of the 
efficiency of the Government controls 
Railways and find fault w ith it ’ Surely it 
does not look well on the part of these 
highly paid State officials to condemn 
thus unhesitatingly the State management 
of Railway s 1 „ , , 

That' Hallway® even in England, 
where the people of Great Britain itself are 
concerned in their working and earnings, 
are gradually coming, as well as the f 
nulls and mines, under the direct ton 
trol of the Government, under the stress c 
the war, cannot he gainsaid , and thiv 
speaks for the efficiency of the Go 
control In India the State control and 
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State management of the Railways an?,^ 
likewise, absolutely necessary not only on 
the grounds of efficiency but also m the 1 


tereSts ofthe tax payer, as has repeatedly 
* bten urgAl by ns 

i Raichabai Mlkebje\ 


AMERICA’S WORK IN THE PHILIPPINES, 


II. Ent CATION 

rNthc renort of tile Governor General of 
[the IMnhppines for thcsennfitcnltear 
1 1013 (luiv 1 to Dec 31, 1913) amt tor 
the calendar tear 1911 occurs the follon 
ing paragraphs — 

,, . . rattle- in the report of the secretary of 

Mention is mode in , Q f farthcrappropna 

pnbl c instruction of the nece connection 

Ions for school P^’^MhaUn the y«" 101* 

attention is invited to th et t the Philippine 

UatspereeMofeUthee^oanorj.^ . 

Roteranent teere foe a ,„ d lo the 

which it J! behev a oo v »nd eiteosiou 

Til,, C»,t 0 ° edocot.oo.l troth, both 

of this ^ a * t d p p .lfntuo* unite The educational work 
Xc Fh ,5S£ » ^ particular source ofpr.de to the 
«on?e of the United States, and moreover the 
. LiThrincmles of all parties demand that ns 
«mdlya? possible the Fd.J.no people should receive 
Jbe most modern education to fit themselves for their 
future responsibilities Filipinos are equally ea„« to . 
carry on this great work of education and the 
Legislature votes with the greatest generosity all 
funds available for these purposes Other Governors 

Genera! have from time to time made mention of the 

desire of the Filipino people for education The 
dotl - nressare brought upon the I egistature of 
♦hVphiliooines to appropriate funds for education can 

ha'rdly be understoim by one not on the ground and 

subiected to the in Burners which ore brought to bear 
The ril.pmo representatives of the people are under 
-^Turmoil.. nressure to secure additional appropria 

Loos for thfs purpose and at times it would appear 

4 tf,r nther functions of the government are mdan"tr 
of being temporanly overlooked to make wav for 
education for education .s not artificially 

evidenced by the fact that in more than 
created IS *V throughout the Philippine Islands 
15 l“ a "'r^e oublih! ^schools are maintained wholly 
or part.allj V voluntary contributions of the 

r ”Th”<eMetarvof pubhc'mstniction calls attention 
The secretarv 01 p ap p roxima tely 1,200 000 

to the aettha in t he Philippines while the 

totaUuroLent for the present year will approximate 
$30 000 


Spread of Educatiou 

In the (retract given abo, e the total cn 
-raiment of school ch.ldren (S g.cen ns 


(530 000 There were besides 2,075 stu- 
dents in the Uniter si of the Philippines, 
bringing the total of persons under instruc 
tion to 632 073 The total population of 
the Philippine Islands was estimated at 
8,937,597 in 1914 bo more than 7 per 
cent of the total population ttas under 
instruction The population of British 
India w as 244,267,542 in 1911. In the 
year 1915 1 G, the number of persons un- 
der instruction w as more than 7, 617,000 
Thus in British India more than 3 per 
cent of the total population were under 
instruction . 

It is to be borne in mind that the 
bureau of education was established in the 
Philippines only 17 3 ears ago 

Ho it Fast Education Spreads 

Tor comparing the rapiditj of increase 
of pupils in India and the Philippines, we 
"will take the figures forthe most backward 
province in the latter, namelj , the Moun 
tain ProMnce inhabited by the more un 
ci\ ili«ed peoples, and, as regards India, we 
will take the figures for the two prewar 
years, which are more favourable than 
those lor the 3 cars cohered b 3 the period 
of the war In the Mountain Province 
attendance in February, 1915, shows an 
increase of G 1 per cent o\ er the attendance 
in Februan , 10l4 In British India, tak 
mg the figures for 1912-13 and 1913-14, 
there was an increase of 5 per cent , the 
rates of increase for the different provinces 
being Madras 7 9, Bombay 4 2, Bengal 
1 7, United Provinces 4, Punjab 7 2, 
Burma 9 9, Bihar and Onssa 1 7, Central 
Pro\ineee 8 9, Assam 10 7, North West 
Frontier Province 15 5, Coorg 6 5 and 
Delhi 14 7 Let us consider tl\e figures for 
the whole of the Philippine Islands for the 
same two 3 ears 1912 13 and 191314 
The annual enrolment for 1912 13 was 
440,050, and that for 1913 14 was 
Gil 030. There was, therefore, amnercase 
of more than 41 per cent The increase*!# 
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subsequent jears is not expected to 1>e 
so rapid, as more than half the children of 
school gome age arc already tinder mstrm. 
tion In this description young men and 
young w omen of college going age are not 
included, as they are in India 
Education in the Most Dackw ard Parts 
Regarding education in the Mountain 
I’rovmce, two paragraphs from the report 
of the secretary of the interior arc worthy 
of notice The first relates to the attend 
ance of girls 

The increased attendance of girls n particularly 
gratifying as formerly almost the entire enrolment 
consisted of boys because the natives prelerred to 
keep the girls at home for drudgery in the houses and 
fields Tlicy now realuc that girls should receive the 
same opportunities for education os their brothers 
and so scad them to school 

The second is in praise of the joung 
Filipmo teachers 

The work of the bureau of education now being 
conducted among the mountain peoples deserves the 
highest praise fbe excellent service of the American 
teachers is well koown, but no one coo fat to be 
impressed with the enthusiasm genuine " 

and painstaking effort shown by the young Filipino 
teachers who are engaged to help ng their less ifortii- 
nate fellows It is probable that these qualities can 
safely be relied upon to bring about an eventual eotu 

tion of the problem of the elevation of the moaotain 
peoples in the scale of civilisation 

Qualification ot Teachers 
Proportion ot Trained Teachers 
It is necessary to hat e some idea of the 
qualifications of the Tdipino teachers \\c 
find it stated in the report of the secretary 
of public instruction that “there is nodi 
lficulty in obtaining municipal teacli-rs 
During the past school year 10 938 boys 
and 4-, 102 girls completed the primary [4 
years’] course, while 3,643 bo 3 S and 1,05- 
cirls completed the intermediate [3 years ] 
course From this number an adequate 
supply of municipal teachers can, of course, 
be draw, n ” In December, 1914, there w ere 
9,303 Filipino teachers and 192 appren 
trees Of these, “the latest figures indicate 
that 4,196 teachers have finished the inter 
mediate grades [corresponding to the mid 
die school standard in India], 908 hate 
finished one or more years of the secondary 
course. 337 are high school graduates [cor- 
responding to our Matriculates], 10 art 
graduates of the University of the Fhihp 
pines, 42 are government students return 
cd from the United States, and 240 are 
♦-s of the Philippine Normal School 
the I’hilippmc School of Art9 and 


Trades” If wc took these last 240 and 
also the 42 government students re- 
turned from the IJ S A , to be all trained 
teachers, the number of trained men would 
be 282 out of a total Filipino teaching 
force of 9, 497, or nearly 3 per cent Ac 
cording to Mr Educational Commissioner 
Sharp s educational statement for 191 5-16, 
in India, “facilities for training teachers 
are still defective and 70 per cent remain 
untrained ’ , which means that 30 per cent 
are trained So in India the proportion of 
trained te ichers is 10 times what it ism the 
Philippines The education department in 
India should, therefore, be able to spread 
education at-lcast as widely and rapidly 
as in the Philippines. In December, 
1914 there were also 539 American 
teachers If they were all taken to be 
trained men there would be 821 trained 
teachers in the Philippines out of a total 
of 9 940, or a little over S per cent The 
position m India would still be far better 
than in the Philippines The plea of the 
Indian education department, then, that 
one of the mam reasons whj education 
cannot be spread in India with sufficient 
rapidity is the small number of framed 
teachers, seems to be rather lame 
Industrial Instruction 
The secretary of public instruction 
writes -in his report — 

The ioduJtna! work in the school* continues tjnite 
satisfactory Each year sets an Increase In the 
number of boys and girls who have learned some use 
ful art or trade and almost nil pup Is who have at 
one time or another been in the publ c schools have 
learned to make something with their hands 
Progress w Athletics 
The same officer describes the progress 
io athletics as follows — 

The progress in athletics has been remarkable 
Reports from every dlv sion in the islands indicate 
that fully 95 per cent of the boys and girls in the" 1 
pnbl c school* are taking part in athletics or phvsical 
training in one form or another and thousands of 
people who have never attended the public schools 
arc participating in games through the direct Influence 
of the bureau s athletic program 

4uns and Purposes of the Bureau of 
Education 

The aims and purposes of the Bureau 
of Education are thus described in the 
report of the secretary of public mstruc 
tton — 

Jo determining amis to be ach cved through die 
activities of the bureau of education de6n te recogni 
tion has been given to the principle that public school* 
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far tae purpose of giving to each and every 
otmn an education which will at him for the trees 
i*PP est and most efficient life possible m the sphere 
to which his activities will probably be confined 

Briefly stated the problem which the government 
®ast face is first, to give the great mass of the 
poptda ion a primary education second to *“ 

intermediate education to those who will constitute 
tie substantial middle class of the country and 
ti rd, to provide secondary and higher instruct o 
tiose who are to assume leadership in thong 
actios 

Some Reasons n by the American 
Teacher is still Needed 
The number of American teachcre is 
being gradually reduced ' TJie Amencan 
teaching force is non [April, 1915] abou ; 
80 less than daring the school J« r 19*3 
H « Some of the reasons why the serviKS 
of Amencan teachers are still required 
are thus stated “If all graduates of the 
University of the Philippines should enter 
the teaching service it would be a number 
of 3 ears before an adequate number ot 
Filipinos were prepared to handle 'econ 
dary instruction ' But American teachers 
•‘are also needed ( 1 ) to give the people a 
common language to serve as a medium 
of the highest culture and as a factor m 
national unit} , nnd ( 2 ) to bring the 
Fihptno youth into contact with demo- 
bratic ideals embodied m personalities, for 
no agenc \ i> so potent m the establish 
meat of a democratic socril order as per 
son'll relationships with those who, m 
thought and action, rcffcct democratic 
principles ’ 

Par of Filipino Teachers 
The secretary of public instruction 1 t\s 
down the correct principle that “The gov- 
eminent should provide enough funds to 
nay Filipino teachers as much as they would 
receive If engaged in other occupations 
1 requiring similar qualifications and the 
Uan.e raergj and ability \ mid «ays "In 
'■the insular tenchiny force ttc hate been 
gradually approaching this rer) desirable 
situation " 

The hc/ioo/t as i One Factor 
Definite tra □ ng for c t xrasbip is g ven in the 
pnmnrr. intermediate and secondary courses 
Wous 1 terarv soviet es aflord pupils practice in 
roXcI.ne mret.og. at wh eh nnestion, of interest to 

° U T h^n nbl B r*cbOo'' * Bf! * 00tnWe coatr 
t bodr robt*. OF the 240 000 voters of the 

Ja ^usiderable I*™?*' 
a? voters tccaose of rdu-stma claim aq 

S... «>=>■> toots but. 


completed the primary course and the next year the 
number reached 11 393 These primary graduates 
for only two years constitute approximate!* 22 per 
cent of the present voters da mmg educational quail 
ficattons The graduates of the intermediate and 
secondary courses are of course still better prepared 
for citizenship In 1914 3 540 boys and 1 045 girls 
completed the intermediate grades and from them 
will come many local leaders In the same year 340 
boTS and 67 girls completed the secondary course, 
which fits them for leadership in a broad way 
Health of School Children 
A pupil completing the primary cqursc has received 
instruction in the fundamental principles of hygienic 
bring the importance of cleanliness of wholesome 
food of pare water of fresh air and of exercise The 
wort of the primary course is amplified in the inter 
mediate conr'e special emphasis being placed on 
sanitation for the Tropics aad a regular course in 
physiology nnd hygiene being given Largely as a 
result of this instruction the physical condition of the 
children of the pnblic schools has greatly improved 
in the past few years 

The University of the Philippines 
The University of the Philippines m 
eludes the following institutions College 
oi Liberal Arts, College of Agriculture, 
College pf Medicine and Surgery, College 
of Law, College of Veterinary Science, 
College of Engineering, School of Fine Arts 
In the College of Liberal Arts “a stu 
dent council was organised in 1914 which 
produced excellent results m matters per 
taming to discipline In all of the disci 
plinary cases referred to the council its 
advice was followed ” 

Matriculating students were given a rigid 
medical examination which showed that the physical 
condition of entering students was conspicuously 
better than in previous year* a result undoubtedly 
due to the emphasis placed upon physical education 
in the public schools. Carciul supervision of the 
students health and pbys cal development was ex 
ervised thronghout the year The ptan of requiring 
regular out door exercise was cont cued schedules 
of group games were conducted and the teams of 
the umrers ty were members of vanons leagues 
organ xed in Man la." 

The secretary of public instruction 
is in charge of the bureau of education, the 
bureau of agncultu re, the bureau of supply, 
the bureau of prisons the bureau of pnnt 
ing, the University of the Philippines, 
Philippine Library, Public \\ elfare Board, 
and bales Agency 

The extracts we shall now give arc 
from the sixteenth annual report of the 
director of education, for the calendar 
year 1915 

Public welfare Work 

One branch in which there ha* been rapid prfgrrss 
is the extras on of j ubtic school wort into the fiedl 
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of social economy It has become the be! ef among 
school administrators that expensive school plants 
and the efforts of thousands of teachers and hundreds 
of thousands of pnpils should not be limited in their 

service to the community to the few hours of school 
session, but that they should do a part tosjard 
answering the social end wlfere needs of the com 
rnunity bo the year has witnessed the extension of 
public welfare work including the p aygrouud raove 
ment social activities care of children, health and 
sanitation athletics, public amusements and enter 
tamments, the improvement: of home 

along this 1 


arbor-dny feature which is celebrated each ^ 
. tree planting was continued Emphasis was 
given to the planting of fruit and °‘ber tconomic . 
; throughout the year Fruit and other trees snd 
frr.^1 firtinnl nurseries IbiSj 


trees throughout the year Fruit and other trees 
plants were distributed from school nurseries low j 
amounts to a fruit tree campaign which Wilt hive h 
important results iu a few yenrs The Pro\l ‘ 
Iloilo inaugurated a mango-planting ; catngatgn a 
large number of mango trees were plauted “O'* 
reported that practically 5 000 of these were thriving t 
at the end of the school year An extensive mango 
planting campaign is being arranged for the present 

school year in the Department of Mindanao andj 


Better babies contest. 


A number of special features of tins 
school year which the director motions 
are clean up week, garden days the corn 
compaten, the better-babies contest and 
the exhibit of the Philippine I ublic Schools 
at the Panama Pacific International bx 
position 

Ciena up I Pec A 


** ,v e for t P he schools have from the beginning em 

.vrasf'Ks? 

orioulilrflr cleaner lha. rhe, h.J eeer 
been in all their history 


A better babies contest was one of the most recent 
movements designed to stimulate interest m the 
proper physical development of the individual Con 
testants were limited to children between the ages of 
C and 3G months to be judged in six classes (1> 
Girls between G and 12 months . (2) boys between G 
and 12 months (J)girls between 12and 24 months 
(11 boys between 12 and '24 months i (>) girls be 
tween 24 and 3b months , (G) hoys between 21 and | 
36 months Three prues of f2o l lo ami P10, 
respectively, were ctlered in each class, besides a 
crand prize ol P200 for the highest score the winner 
Sf this pm- being disqualified from competition for 
class prizes [1 Peso-nbout Re 1 M ] 

prvbininary contests took place m the municipah 
ties from 30 to 100 babies being presented for coo 
sideration mench Trotn the mumcipnl winners 105 
le.hin were found eligible for entry to the provincial 


n mench rrom the muuicipal winners 105 
babies were found eligible for entry to the provincial 
contest They were examined by committee* of 
qualified physician* under the tue tests of the 'scoring 
card of the \tuencan Medical Assignation Each, 
child was examined by two three or four physicians , 
and prize winning murks and those approachiog 
prize winning were reviewed by even larger number* 
Tin* contest aroused the greatest enthusiasm from it* 
inception Interest has been awakened in hundred* 
of homes where mothers ate asking anxious question* 
about the welfare of their little ones To mcct tlicic 
questions adequately, tl: 


Corn Campaign 
n ,'„n "W* 

1012 and the necessity for quo.* K." -Mated 
avert lack '> f f« 0 d Tl ^'^f 1 *'d the adv.sab.ldy of 

each year 0 f P |„od fit local consumption 

S‘ r™.* 

ports can be given 


re •>■>« > o rivcc these 

,, cireix is proposed n Little 

League' towork i ft connection with the 


Mothers s-eague lo sum in cunnwiiun win u 
milk service station ol the Womens Uuh It is li 
lievtd that through these girls mother* can ire 
brought together and given ncei ed Instruct! >n in the 
care ol children and in dietetics not only for children 
but for entire families 


T he Exhibit at the J'.immn P ictfic 
International Exposition 


Garden day s 


. 43 301 "»3 < J 

Enrolled in gardening „ (X , t 423 

Garden days Jjeld^^ j oqus 8 772 2&OG8 


Tlic director pitcs a most interesting 
account of the exhibit ol the Philippine 
public schools at the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition 


Garden days held s --o 

PupiUexbibitinc predicts ». gje 

Farmer* txhib ting products 37 

Gra lastly garden dav* **» drtrelip'og 1 


active interest nnJ from whkh great acncuii 
Industrial benefits refplt 


The exhibit was held in the Palace of JiducatiOli 
noil covered approximately 10 000 square feet of 
spare It was the largest single eihit it to tl e De- 
partment of Education The splendid booths la 
which the exhibit itself was housed were distinctly. 
unroistaisMy 1 fail p 


: distinctly-. 

u unnmiiuiaruj 1 0 u ppmc— avenues of stately r 
...Ima brnva post* Surmounted ty n striking top 
1 order Of shell window work tot undo an 1 arches 
ftnlifal harlwood lufUinB aol feeing* , and A* 
Htive columns and walls ofrmm'i 
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T-e «LbitiOD*i*trf <»f wa 1 1 ' o ' *# ta trtti» ” ° “ 

rati publication* reference bo * At books model* 

;, at'5oi ad-ainisttnuou fentw^s l fC j 100 l lit rary 
IcS-sn* and plan? research ,, nc on j technics! 

fait,* bool museum work £ transparencies 

..splays graded industrial " lur A on ,o 

t tograph* lantern ’JJwce ^demonstrator* 

junal working exhibit h00 j ^aJe iuda*triat 

ad n sale* department of 

rticles br which the inter 

Jo the way t f official 1 

tat > aljiryosawardottne * he merlt of the 

istiounl Uxpo«ili in pu t>) c »cho >ls not 

arious d splnv* the P PP We award in *h*ir 
inly received the highest P b(U we , e awarded 
)t*n department of ^“' Aments of social economy 
goal h. i ors m the tota l of 75 awards 

iberal art* and tnaou facin' «* 5l being « »h- 

acre received in these departmer ^ depar tment of 

lepartmenc of cdoc«tio , tnjent D f l beral arts 
locial economy 3 IO manufactures These 

and 12 m the depart «neo t ol f honor 37 gold 
included 4 grand pn«* 15 7 b ronte medals * nd 4 
medals 13 sdrer medals - »~ d of tb , long list .of 

honourable mentions M» ™ awarded «» the 

PhdmpmV^bhc ^ 10 ® 1 ^“bro.der^or lace and 

JS Upon the P n ““* f„d that there shall be no de- 
the first importance ai " * schools is the greatest 

crease. n the number of tb«e sen unfavorable ecooo . 

concern Though in some reg^^ aod j^sts may 

rn,c conditions drought «to temporarily from 

”‘ kc “."S' ".Si «5t from the 

-«d the Kkool. et, ee,peueJ .. 
soon as conditions penmt. 

Again *"* that ,n the United States 

JS? SUS^JSS S 

effie,e». ,»,.e.e t ,„ teere 

good 

The Three Phases of School \\ ork 
In the Philippines school work has 
three phases ttlS arc thus dcscrtbed 

It is now some J«« ^“ ce a t b ' aUnc Vd ' Curriculum 
schools ba\e been e “^Ti a ®v, ases _ a cademic mstruc 

with emphasis “P““ , tb “^physical training-each 
t,ou industrial get and essential part of there 

coudu ted a* a oisiincv term academic m 

gular elevenyear cour e Jy to such 

struction explain* ’ _ P eos.ra"by history and 
subjects as the three R branches Industrial 

certain cultural and pro' defined form of to 

«orh ,s perhaps the most cleatiy ^ th two 

cationnl training ' teeter that vocational 
terms confuted we taae it 


HO 


_ ihat which fits the pupil for one carter 
training is tbat the career that of 

Industrial wort, ts aisum-i * former aims to 

„M «,»»*; ‘"Sllrnl £po« wh.ch 

S'« 7j d *”'f”t« hlr° or h“ l,™i: rrh.r.o. tbl 

poTt'?S"Hw«°«h5'hr«llh°or Kho'ol po' P >» 


Physical education 

Pbvsical training is one of the three phases of the 
balanced curriculum prescribed for the Philippine 
L , n.h.cmir it to be an essential part of the 
course* of study “physical education has been so 
tinned as to male it possible for all or practically 
alroUbe pupils enrolled .n the puN* schools to re 
ce rephysicaF training of some sort Whom i forms 
of obrsial training have been prescribed in order to 
■ i e r .«,* needs of every class of pupils There 
£TiSS?^3«J »p5S Ik. b.srb.l. ba.br. 
MI alatracIT.od 6rld rrrot. . ^ 

calisthenics in which every normal child may expect 
to roaVe a creditable record if he devotes himself to 
them with diligence color compet.t.oos which are 
none o m De 1 1 1 1 ve“ and vanous .choolyard games 
S“KS. o»l, barr athlrl.cr.lDt, but „b.chpo..r.. 

* a u”“f™m 1S i”hr” t .ra’»djiut of P">r.d.»s pin.cal 
ttaiuiug for * \l X £ e J ?ilfS , ”l.°LVVSC. 

SuchildKO «ccpt those who orepby.irallj drfrctiTe 
receive physical training m some form or other before 
completing any coarse of study and that at anv time 
from* 05 pet cent to 100 per cent are receiving tram 
which affects them vitally It may happen m 
n JU cases that the pup 1 does not receive sufficient 
King or that it may be lack.og to a certain « 
tent in tflect.veness but the correction of these 
de”Ats is only a matter of time The point is that 

Instead of a selected few going through a course of 
exeimses for the entertaToment of the others the 
"'at majority are receiving physical training for 
their own improvement 

The Good Results of Physical Education 
The director describes the beneficial 
results of physical education as follows — 

The general introduction of athletics in the Philip 
tune public schools and the.r extension to every class 
of society has nccompl shed many things There js 

rr«.*ed regularity in attendance and practical 
SSboo^f torf.!™ Oat of « ti.ro ba. grown 
a school sp nt which did not ex st before Athletic 
sports have enl sted the enthusiasm and support of 
thousands of people who might othem.se have taken 
little or no interest in our schools There has been a 
noticeable change of .deals and A growing apprecia 
non of the youth who are well equipped physically 
for lifts battles There is noticeable phys. al im 
movement directly tractable to athletics and there 
5s gradually evolving in the Philippines a new 
physical type which should be very much superior to 
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the old Athletics have done much to displace amnse 
meats of lesser or doubtful value Toe cockp t finds 
m them its most dangerous competitor There has 
come into the youth ol the Phil ppmes a new spirit 
of sportmaasbip which is turning out as a product a 
generation of fine upstanding yoong men who play 
the game for all it is worth und act like men whether 
in victory or in defeat There has come partly as a 
result of athletics a new conception of the worth of 
the Filipino Those who have denied to him the 
power to develop energy and enthusiasm mnst^revise 
their judgments and the I'd pino himself who has 
for j ears been accustomed to hear his value depre 
anted is coming to realize as he never has before 
tbe true possibilities ol bis people Athletics have 
been used as a means to interest people in other civic 
movements and when the history of th s first half 
of the twentieth century comes to be written athle 
tics in the Philippines will be given much of the credit 
for the pbys cal and civic betterment of the Filipino 
people and will take their place along with the 
academic ostrnction which has brought about a 
great intellectual awakening and the industrial in 
struction which has practically revolutionized the 
ideas of tbe people to regard to education and in 

The effect of physical education on the 
girls has been very remarkable The 
director says It giv es gtrls and young 
women a new idea of what is healthy and 
properm the way of eaercisc It /jives 
them a new confidence in their own 
strength, « better moral or physical and 
lms brought about a very noticeable im 
provement in mans attitude towards 
woman No mention need be made of the 
physical improvement of the girls and 
young women which is if anything, more 
marked than that of the boy s and young 
men ” 


All embracing Character of Filipino 
Education 

It has already been made dear thaf 
in their schools Filipino children do not 
get a merely literary or bookish education 
The many sided character of the education 
given to the Filipino boys and girls w ill 
further appear from the names of some of 
their schools such ns Philippine Normal 
School the Philippine School of \rts and 
Trades, the Philippine Nautical School, 
Philippine School of Commerce, the Central 
Luzon Agricultural School, School for the 
Deaf and the Blind, the Zamboanga Trade 
School &c 

Outline of Courses of Study 
The primary course includes such sub 
jects ns language (good manners and right 
conduct), conversational English, reading 
(including phonics), arithmetic, spelling 
writing, music, drawing, phonics, physi 
cnl.cducation, civics, hygiene, sanitation 
home geography, geography, industrial 
courses, and gardening 

The intermediate course includes, in 
addition composition and grammar, Phi 
hppine history and government, physio 
logy, etc 

In the secondary course the pnp,|, have 
literature gcoernl history, U S history 
colonial bistort commcreinl Reocranhv 
economic conditions in the PhtUnn) 
algebra, advanced algebra (optional) plane 
geometry, solid geometry (optional) Ibusi 
ness English physical geography , biology, 
physics, cti 


THE PROBLEM Or TUBERCULOSIS IN INDIA 
* B\ C Munir, >i n , u r c « , etc , 

Cmrr PmsiciAN Mendip Hills Sasatoru u Wku s, Lsglamj 
Tbe wealth of a nation is in the health of its people — Ri skin 


I T is our privilege to call attention in 
tins paper to the general prevalence of 
tuberculosis m India, to tbe causes 
underlying the spread of the disen*c and to 
suggest some of tbe remedies that are 
hkely to help in its cure and prevention 
o visited India about three years ago 


after nn absence of twenty years to <n 
vestigate OD the spot some of the problem, 
connected tilth tuberculosis line ton? 
emended from Bombay to Rangoon m 
one direction and ffom .NepM on a 
Colcutta to Madras in anothc^ and we 
returned with the conviction which is 
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by the present \ istt that tuber 
folosis has made n considerable advance 
jJnnog the last t\\ enty years 
I The Pre\ vlesli or Tuiekcilow 
is l\ni\ 

The impression one has gathered Irmn . 
die study of various sources and vanous 

parts of Indnts that the d ’ seaS L 
eoTimon at present m tins c 
Kpeeialh in some of its P r " , ^ , P^ ex 
than Unhand 23 p c of *'■' ‘"f'S "l 
sunned post mortem in Calcutta ctlve 
Hospital shotted signs of Intent comm0[> 
laberculosi® 1 It is ol t , n f„ ct the 
fetal diseases tn Calcutta J® bay nn d 
mort ihty in Indian cities like Bombay ai aa 
Calcutta is considerably l u ^J a _ c v, es t er « 
Glasgow, Birmingham and .. t m 

Dr C A’ Bentley found «'JS“eJ ra«“ 
certain rural areas a « n i lt hisis 
of mortality is oeeurmg fro ” r j£d ln 
than that at present common 

Calcutta * It is «nu ch roorc C0 

tlmn the Hindu females Owing to damp 
poverty nnd insanitary c0 “ dltl ?" ,j£! 
disease prevails more among the dwellers 
in huts than those who lit e in brick .bod 
dings All parts of India-Bombay 
steamy, but with more even temperature , 
Punjab where variation is most marked 
Calcutta and Lower Bengal, o« lying land 
with moist heat Central Provinces, 
Madras with great heat , btgh elerahona 
like Cashmere, Nepal Nilgms , , Bnrmab, 
\Tfilahar with big r unfall — all tell tne 
same tale of widespread distribution ol 
the disease throughout India 
IpenIJrierfhroughout'the whole of ^British 

by tuberculous patients and m phtuisis 
mnrl-'ilitv The number of tuberculous per 

P P-tt 

dispensaries was 89 -1^ “ t \ an( j 

p * ,* 

The anniml^eports'of theSargemitienerak 

Madras, declare as «ay tubercu f QSls 
after year in the re 1 "™* - q01 to 1903, 
Since 1901 Taking from 1901 to x . 
the number of cases treated increase oj 
5SH-12 
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no ner cent, and from 1901 to 1910 by 
1 ooocr cent The death rate from tuber 
Julos P is m the Madras General Hospital 
5? 1 Annhfed m 19 13 as compared with 
191° The Government of Bengal report 
thnt tuberculous patients increased from 
inl914 to 4,420 in 1915 The deaths 
,2 Br,?ish India owing to respiratory 
T steadilv rose fromloG 720 in 1902 
to *01 149 in 1914 * While these figures 
cure us an idea as to the increase in the 
incidence of tuberculosis, they cannot be 
trusted to give any information as to the 
r/»n! extent of the disease 

It is unfortunate we have no reliable 
statistics as to the extent of mortality from 
tuberculosis for the whole of India Many 
a case of phthisis (v\e use the term pbtbi 
sis ,J as synonymous with tuberculosis though 
stnctl/ speaking it is not so) is either 
missed or mistaken for malaria, enteric 
“ other continuous fevers, bronchitis 
broncho pneumonia, etc More than 
the total number °[ de ^hs in Indm(42,0^ 
356 deaths from fevers out ot 7,bdJ,o** 
deaths in 19U)1S attributed in the returns 
to ‘fevers ” The classiBeation in the regts 
tration of deaths is so vague and mislead 
inc and the term ‘fever’ is so loosely 
UlfnlfeS that large loopholes have occurred 
w P hSy many S ca.esof tuberculosis have 
been certified under ‘respiratory diseases 
‘fevers,’ ‘othee than phthisis,’ ‘pyrexia of 
unknown origin other fevers thou small 
oos ’ etc Carefnl investigators like Drs 
Rogers (now Sir Leonard Rogers), Stewart 
Proctor and Coil found that deaths reported 
as due to 'fevers’ included cases of malaria, 
bronchitis, pneumodin, phthisis diarrhoea, 
dysentery, cholera, small pox, diphtheria, 
tvnhoid and many other affections- 
Rogers and Stewart state that 9 per cent 

2nd another authority 10 p c of the so 
called ‘levee deaths’ is due to tuberculosis ' 
No basin 1 - our calculation for the whole 
if ’India Sn the latter percentage, under 
item of ‘fever’ alone is brought to 
light 420,735 deaths (10 p c of 4,207,- 
350) that has escaped official notice 

There ore howiver, one or two sources 
of information which can be relied upon 
to give some idea or the extent of the 
disease From the reports of the Oriental 

Insurance Company which has its policy 

holders in all parts of India we gather 
that tuberculosis claimed a mortality of 

9 per cent inTOll, which steadily rose to 

10 p c in 1912 and ll’/e (11 6 to be more 
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What stunted growth wonld onrs be if we nerer 
met or conquered grief or pain 7 

As the quivering leaf unfolds, it drinks in power 
and vitality from contact with the air and Ight 
When the March winds blow roughly or the April 
showers press heavily, the blade of corn just bends 
before the blast or bows nnder the weight of the ram , 
when they have passed, it lifts again its bow og stem 


bright with sparkling drops radiantly fresh and v 
visibly grown It is in harmony with the element*, 
drawing beauty and strength from their opposing^ 

It is by such resistance which is really non resist 
once that we all grow strong Each rung of tbe .< 
ladder resists our tread, or we could never mount 


FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Jack London the American Story Wirier. 

Current Opinion for January publishes 
an interesting account of' Jack London 
whose book The Call of the If ltd published 
near the outset ol his career is regarded 
by many critics as the best ol bis tales, 
and the one which is Ins chief claim to 
immortality , . , _ , . . 

Curiously enough Jack London Had 
little lo\e for his literary work, all the lo\c 
was centred, as he asserted himself, 
on the dollars that hts work brought into 
his hands He objected to being called an 
artist In any case, Ins was not an artist s 
temperament, as the following lines clearly 
show Said London 

I am nothing more than a fairly good artisan 
\ on may think thnt I am not telling the truth but I 
hate ray profession I detest the profession I have 
chosen Ihateit l tell you 1 hate it , 

I assure you that I do not write because I tove tbe 
E ame I loathe it. I cannot find words to express 
my disgust. The only reason I write is because I am 
well paid for ray labor-that s what I .ca'l ‘- !abor 
I get lots of money for my books and stories- I tell 
you I would be glad to dig ditches for twwe ns many 
hours as 1 devote to writing »f only I could get as 
much money To me writing is an easy way ’to make 
a fine living Unless 1 meant it t wouldn t think of 
savinc ft thing like this for 1 am speaking for pub- 
lMtim I am sincere when I shy that my profession 
sicken, me Fvery story that f write is for the money 
that will come to roe I always write what the 
editors want, not what 1 d 1 ke to «nU iRnodouC 
what tbe capitalist editors want ‘ . ra . n t > 

only what the business jand editorial departments 

Pt ‘ The editors are not interested .n the truth they 
don t want writer, to tell the truth A wntcrcw t 
sell a story when it tells the truth so why 'Should be 
batter his head against a 'stone wall ? H« •««*«* ** 
editors what they want for be knows Urot thestufl 
he better ca in and lovc« to write will nerer be pur 

* Jack London became a confirmed pc*st 
nust towards the litter part ol bis 
life He admitted 


‘I am weary ol everything I no longer think of 
the world or the movement (the social revolution) or * 
of writing as an art I am a great dreamer butt" 
dream of my ranch, of my wife 1 dream of beautiful 
horses and fine soil, 1 dream of the beautiful 
things 1 own up in Sonoma County And I write foi 
no other purpose than to add to the beauty that now 
belongs to me I write a book for no other reason 
than to add three or four hundred acres to wv mag 
nlficcnt estate I write a story with no other por 
pose than to bny a stallion To me iny cattle are 
more interesting than my profession Mr friends 
don t believe me when I say this but 1 am absolutely 
sincere 


How the hungry lad who had earned 
Ins ow n li\ :ng since the age of nine, w hose 
schooling was of the shortest and most 
intermittent tj pc, acquired tbe ambition 
to become a great writer was once thus 
recounted by London himself 

In my fitful school days I had written the usual 
compos cions which had been praised in tbe usual 
way and while working in ibejute mills I still made 
an occasional try Tile factory occup cd thirteen 
hours of my day, and being young ond husky I want 
ed a little for myself so there was not much left for 
composition. The ban Francisco Call bflered o prise 
for a descT ptivc art cle My mother urged me to try 
font and 1 did taking for my subject lyphooti Oil 
the Coast of China 

\ery tired and sleepy and knowing I had to be up 
ntG-30 1 began the article at ra doiglit and worked 
straight on until I had written „ 000 words 
limit of the article bat with my idea only half work 
ed ont t continued add ng another JOOO words 
before 1 had finished and the third n ght I spent in 
cutting out the excess to as to bring the article 
within tbe eond tlons of the contest Tbe first prise 
came to me and uiv success aeriously turned roy 
thoughts to writing but my blood was still too hot 
for a settled routine. 


English Society during the War, 

An American Correspondent presents a 
dcplomble picture of the "smart set” in. 
England in the pages of the Owf/oofr 'which 
js in bad contrast with the general sell 
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So I tile cause for Carolines 
Of such ecstatic sound 
Was written on terrestrial things 
Afar or n gh around 

That I could think there trembled through 
His happy good night air 
Some blessed Hope whereof he knew 
And I was unaware 

The same note, and higher, is struck in 
what is perhaps the finest of his lyncs, the 
great hymn sung by the Pities in the last 
scene of The Dynasts 

And these pale panting multitudes 
Seen surging here the r moils their moods 
All shall fulfit their joy in Thee 
In Thee abide eternally ’ 

Exultant adoration give 
The Alone through Whom all bring 1 re 
The Alone in Whom all dying die 
Whose means the End shall justify I 
And though the Spirit Ironic is given its 
right of reply— 

I know 

Tis handsome of our Pities so to s ng 
The praises of the dreaming dark dumb Thing 
That turns the handle of this idle Show I 
yet the \ery last word of the great dra 
ma ts not with Iron), but with Faith— 

But a stirring thrills the air ‘ 

Like to sounds of joyaifce there 
That the rages 
Of the ages 

Shall be canceled and deliverance offered 
from the darts that were 
Consciousness the Will informing 1 11 
It fashion all things fair I 

Ue is a poet because it has meant so much more 
to him than to the rest of us moved him more 
stirred him to more working both of heart and 
m nd Like Wordsworth be brings so much with 
b m that in his hands the ordinary at once becomes 
extraordinary, the small great the old new But 
he does not like Wordsworth ‘ avert bis eyes from 
half of human fate His passion is somet rues 
joy — 

A day u drawing to Its fall 
1 had not dreamed to see , 

T fie first of many to enthrall 
My spirit wilt it be? 

Or Is tb s eve the end of all 
Such new del ght for me ? 

• 

I jotfrncy home the pattern grows 
Of moonshades on the way 
* soon the first nuarter 1 suppose* 

Sky-glancing travelers say 
I real re that ft foe those 
Has been a common day 

But even here joy trembles for the future , and 
the joy that Mr Hardy sees most often belongs 
to the past u* become a memory at best, at worst a 

They bear him to his rest ng place — 

In slow procession sweeping by ; 

1 follow at a stranger s space 
Bis kindred they, his sweetheart 1 


Unchanged my gow n of garish dye, » 

Though sable sad is their attire ' 
t But they stand ronnd with gnefless eye. 

Whilst my regret consumes like fire! 

So with the stanzas to Labe Browne perhaps 
the thing most exactly characteristic of Mr Hardy 
in this volume They are a man s words ro the 
woman he had failed to tnake his own — 

But Ltzbie Browne 
' I let you slip 

Shaped not a s go 
Touched nevervourl p 
With lip of mine 
Lost Lizb e Browne 1 
So Lizbie Browne, 

When on a day 
Men speak of me 
As not Ton 11 say 
And who was he ?— 

\es Lizbie Browne 1 

In half these poems the poet is living with the 
tdl W * tllOSe whom loved long ago and loves 

I idly cut a parsley stalk 
And blew thereiu towards the moon 
1 had not thought what ghosts would walk 
with shivering footsteps to my tune 
If 1 ike Sbellev and in the course of a I fe almost 
three times as long he has found that to him life ■ 
cup has been dealt in another measure than that 
given to those w ho can live smiling yet he will make 
take away* - 0n ° ther happl0f ” wh ' ch n °d»ng can 
Let me enjoy the earth no less 
Because the all-enacting Might 
That fashioned forth its loveliness 
Had other aims than my delight 

And some day b&nce toward Parad sc’ 

And all its blest— if such should be— 

1 will lift glad afar-oQ eyes 
Though it contain no place for me 

The Maxim Mind 

Under the above heading the Nation 
publishes a short but interesting account 
of Sir Hiram Maxim based on his auto- 
biography, whose machine of destruction 
will leate scars on tlic bodies of “an* 
appreciable percentage of the male popula 
tton of Europe,” and when the war is 
° T i r 5ilS C n est of ' vhosc "neat little gun 
in killed alone may run into imlhons ” 

Wc are told that 
Sir Hiram Max m was a verv vain m*n 
was enough in h s career to feed the robustMt^ds? 

of Europe lavished attention* on him In- h«^°i? are ^ S 
and knighthoods The’ l 
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»hcwcd Terr remarkable power* of Intellect It i* 
not of any of tbe*e thing* that be was * a ’ nf 
t*lfci of the king* with hardly a trace of conceit Vi 
Doney he wa» careless, and he teemed to set 
M it at all He doe* not boast of bis fame, th agb 
•a a simple minded way he dearly did e j 
What he really was proud of was hi phy 
strength It is one ol the oddest paradoxes .o ojiH 
titron Here was a man who apparently wit fa ot a 
teacher had by hia own quick P* we 5* t v. a , 

mistered mathematics physics and chemistry 

heased to sit donn deliberately and «n<M«atlj -to 
*ohe a problem in invention touch as He had 

proud was that he could do what a tnicr«ep ^ 

negroboxeroraFar West lumber could 

chief pride was that real! v a K em and miracle 

knock mo»t men down It «s real y * I y meo 

oiv.„, y Th, g .. bu/oith. 

£ “! ■S&.Sd.d ' ", ”to knock tk» <■« »“ 

vastly proud of making a perspective drawing of a 

mtcbine Which when photographed was mistaken 
to? nhotocraoh He was in body and mind 


chine Which wees paotugrsimeu «« 
a direct photograph He was 1a body and mind 
the climax of a raceof backwoods pioneers who owed 
their survival to physical prowess and mental adapt 
ah Iitv He made b,s automatic guns in manhood 
nrecisel 7 as he had made a blunderbuss for bears and 
S mo farmice as a boy It was a purely mechanical 
a * ^ ^ oddest thing abou* him was that he 

evidently thought of h.s gun exactly as he thonght of 
the sundry improved tools which he bad made for 
other human uses 

Japanese Economics and tha War 

Qlnhtis'ttv a, the well Lno>\n 
t B n^p financier and banker, points out 
I Ic^tcnnomic resnlt of the n.nr on Japan 
mthe pn^ of the Japan »»*— « for 
rchroarj oI the scar j'apan 

, , Kt Amenta ■« onld reap a great 

belie\ed that A ortin! » supplies and 

1iit\ est «iltin?m amn 

munitions to P . at wou id react 
dustnal pro^p n y cxp0 rts to the 
fa\ orablj on Japans i _ 


United States But the opposite happened 
There was a remarkable falling off m trade 
with the United Mates especiailj m silk 
As a eon-equ sice Japan MS obliged to 
take steps to present a further fall in the 
cdk ni trket, and we are told, an associa- 
tion called the Central Guild of Silk Indus 
trj «» s formed lor the purpose 

However 

Within a year the sdk situation quite changed for 
the better the price rising to twice its former average 
Other exports to America have made -imilar progress 

There has also been o steady increase in trade with. 
Europe especially Russia caused no doubt by the 
diminution of output through mobilisation for war 
The exports ol munitions to Russia from Japan has 
been enormous though far less than the exports *ent 
bv America The order* received from Russia were 
executed partly by private enterprise and partly by 
the Government 

The biggest profit* of the war have accrued to our 
sh oping companies as ships have from the first been 
at a premium From the time of the war with China 
Japan s merchant marine has been steadily expanding 
under the impetus of government subs dies Hut great 
as had been the growth it was enable to supply the 
demand created bv the present war Japan is now 
full of fuaaaankia or men made millionaires by 

* h Japan is glad to have this increase of wealth how- 
ever for she has so long been a debtor country, suff-r 
mg uoder the pressure of loans that shecannowdo 
something to fre* herself fro n this harden 

Trade during the present war has fortunately 
brought about a favourable balance in Japan exten 
sioos taking place in all directions more particularly 
toward the bouth seas to take the place of goods 
formerly suppl ed by Germany The resnlt of oar 
increased trade has been a steady inflow of specie 
until now the gold holdings of the nation are more 
than double what they were at the beginning of the 
war Japan ba9 thus been enabled to redeem COO 
siderable of her foreign indebtedness and to invest 

in All ed securities 

There is no doubt that so long as the war con 
tioues Japan will go on enjoying a favourable 
economic position VS ith the conclusion of peace 
Japan may expect to enter upon the difficult task of 
retain ng the markets she has secured during the war 
This will be very difficult in view of the economic 
competition that is inevitable after the war Japan 
is now devoting careful attention to wbat may be 
expected after the war and preparing to face the 
situation 

\\ ar is an abnormal and unnatural condit on not 
so trade which i* the normal condit on of progressive 
soc etv * It is as absurd as it is immoral to regard 
trade as war If a man cannot raise bis reputation 
by honest trade he should get out He is unequal to 
the noble profess on of a suppl er of hu nan needs 
As a fmanc er I protest agai ist the word war" ever 
be ng associated with commerce antf industry 


GOVi — 
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NOTLS 


The Triumphant March of Freedom 

During the first seventeen years of the 
twentieth centun there have been both 
loss s and guns to the cause of national 
freedom Korea w as an exed t > the Lm 
pire of Japan m 1910 Inpoh wis an 
nexed to Italy in 1J12 In Apnl 1912 a 
treaty was signed at Fez by which the 
Sultan of Morocco ha l to formally accept 
the French prbtector ite In the same year 
m November the right of Spam to exercise 
its protectorate iu the Spanish Zone 
of Morocc > w as acknow ledged By v anous 
decrees from 1899 to 1903 the pow ers of 
loctl self government which Finland pos 
sessed under its old constitution were 
taken away by Russia From 1908 to 
1909 the legislative powers of the Finns 
were restricted in several directions and 
by a bill passed in 1911 Finla id was 
made to pay an m nual contribution of 
£800 000 to the Russian Imperial Ex 
chequer No v that democracv has been 
established m Russia Finland will most 
probably regain her lost libcrttes 

Cyprus and Egypt practically formed 
parts of the British Empire even before the 
present war The nominal cl ange m their 
political st itus cannot therefore, be coun 
te 1 either as a gain or a loss 

Similarly until after the end of the vvnt 
and the conclust n of peace, nothingdcfimte 
can be said regard n< thepohti al condt 
tion of Belgium, Mt ntenegro Serbia 
Armenia Mesopotamia So. 

The gams to the cause of freedom have 
probably been greater than the losses The 
island of Cuba became a republic in 1901 
In 1905 Norwav severed her connection 
with Sweden and became a separate and 
independent kingdom This is perhaps the 
only instance m history of the formation 
of an independent kingdom without any 
fighting and without the help of any 
foreign powers The Government of Russia 
since the vear 1905 was in thcorv aeon 
stitutionTl hereditary monarchy but m 
fact the legi lativc, executive and judicial 
power* continued to be united to a g rf ^ c 
extent to the Emperor who conttnutd to 


bear the title of Autocrat till the day of his* 
nruette illy force 1 abdication last month 
lndtr tie Constitution granted by the 
I nice of Montenegro <n December 19 
190o Monte n gro bee ime a hereditary 
constitut oual monarchy with popular 
repr stntation but it is now under 
German and Austrian occupation Persia 
obt uned a consti ution in 190G but up to 
the present she has not been able to enjoy 
the advantages of n settled orderly and 
progressive government How far certain 
foreign powers are responsible for this state 
ot things anl to what extent the Persian 
people thcm«elves arc responsible it is Hot 
within the scop" of this note to discuss 
It is not certain whether the establishment 
of democracy in Russia will affect the 
f lturc of Persia fav orably or unfav orably 
Probably it will be good for Persia In 
190S Midhat P isha s constitution of 1876 
was restored to Turkey l ndcr it Turkey 
made some progress But internal dissen 
sions the Balkan vv ars and the present w ar 
have created a very embarrassing situation 
for the Turkish people On October 5 
1908 Bulgma declared her independence 
The self governing Union of South Africa 
was constituted in 1909 Of the consti 
tu?nt prov inces of this Union Natal and 
Cape C olonv had been nlre idy self govern 
ing British colonies but the Transvual and 
the Orange Tree State hiving been grant 
ed self government after subjugation by 
the Br tish Government the creation of the 
Union must be counted a gam to the cause 
of popular freedom But this is a gam 
only to the people of f tiropean extraction 
The African population except a small 
number in Cane Colony arc without the 
franchise nnd have been reduced by iniqui 
tous land laws to the position of serfs in 
their own ebuntry Portugal was deelar 
rd a republ cm 1910 The Portuguese 
dominions in India have been recently 
granted internal autonomy 1 he indepen 
denceof Vlbama was prod-lined in 1912 
lutitisnovv under Austrian occupation 
On February 12 1912 China the oldest of 
monarchic* became a republic She has 
since had many internal troubles Her 
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notes 


integrity too has been threatened from 
0-itside But the establishment of demo 
^■acyin Russia perhaps removes o 
we of her anxiety, as the Russian Rc 
public— that is what it promises *® be 
tome, !> not likely to favour schemesot 
terntonal aggrandisement bv Q 
anil «v..„ . 1 ™= the inhabitants ot tn 


■If von returned now you would be asto 
niched at the progress which the opposi 
SoS-one might °sa 5 , the revoutionaiy 
Ins made the ret olutionary 
Jd e aS have taken posscswn of all classes 
all n^es all professions and they arc 
oublicly expressed in tlic streets in the 
ptioiicy i rjovernmeut offices 


hinton^” aggrandisement bv coyest .—p^ees 

sod even if she does the inhabitants of t bcl , e%c the police itself is earned away 

Parts ol China included in the Kussmn R tbein <6ncjcbpscdn Bntanmca) 

Pabhc arc hUelv to enjoy the t -,hts “ t_ > ildl dnctruics could not "'a™!*' 

tens like other inhabitant'! of tb' tr ; 1 preached openly under a P aten ™ 5 

Since almost the beginning ; of Amenom P oierome „ t but the P^s censure had 
occupation the Philippines become so permeated wi th the pr'talling 

SWatmeasureof popnlnr selfoOiernni t of enthusiastic liberalism that they 

They hat e now been granted P'™"‘J" lt could be artfully disseminated under the 
ponsible got eminent Arabia was l?grent dl5gm , e ot hterary cnt.c.sm and fiction, 
part under Turkish t R “ a „ in dc andtlie public tery soon learned the art 

Grand Shenf of Mecca has set up of reading between the lines The work 

pendent kingdom in the proimee J. „ btcll liad perh ips the gre .test inlluence 

and assumed the title of king on , n po pul .nsing the doctrines was n novel 

In spite of reverses und ret gre s o c ^ cd H sillo D , e l a t, > (It hat is to he done ) 
here and there the cause t )as written in pnson by Tcliermshevskl one 

independence and popular freed® r om 0 f the ac idemic leaders of the movement, 
thus'* been marching trmmphantK from mt b ],shcd „ ltb the sanction of the 
victory to victory The crowning 'vent 1uth ‘ ntlcs , { c a c,clopaedm Bntanmca) 
in this triumphal march IS 41 J' ,j a tl The rC i olution irics began a pr< pag tnda 
the assertion of the people s win m uie tbe working population or he 

Russian empire , ) hat ..'''Lidas towns and the rural p pulat.on in the 

hitherto figured before the w“™L ullages The prop .gaud, ts were recruited 
the tjpicnl autocracy Its Ji chieilv from the facnlti of phrsical science 

had been lipown as th ' powerhih umversitics from the Technological 

anil the most highly organised u tl in d f the medical schools, 

world It was more powerful eten than ^smut r< . ma | c c011t ,n 5 ent was supplied 
the Tsar himself But it has topp]ed an ml jwifsrv classes of the oedico 

the ground like a house of cards as if at tlie y Academy Those of each locality 

mere breath of the popular will p,rsonallv known to each other, but 

The Revolution in Ruma there was no attempt to establish 

* . l.. liccn \crv them hierarchical distinctions ordiscipline 

The Revolution in ku« ya 1 h rg tl^ ^ ldunl hat i entire freedom as to 
sudden It is now clear tnnt dark by the kind and means of propaganda to be 

h.s household hid been icpt^ d ]o „ d Son , e disgu.-ed themselves as 

the burcancraci about the real )( ^ ar ,V«ans or ordmari labourers nnd sought 

of Russia anil I u tan 1 to con , ert tl cir uneducated fellow w ork 

doubtful whether s' Cn ad tl n f lllc , n the industrial centres whilst 

hml a clear nlrio! the «rengt others settled in the edl igesns school 

dcmoerntic force? ‘ r sudden t!,e teachers (Encrdopned.n Bntavmc* ) 

under control ot „ ncxp cct<d \nd The resolution m Russia then is not 

revolution it .V* not the ^oil hod been so <uddcn ns it 'fern* \nd it is not the 
whether expected , of the mart vrs revolutionaries alone "j 10 

»reparcd for it freedom and the among the peasants and other labouring 

•o the caus; of P«P“ lor victims people There were various other mote 

tnni.ircrao c ^entt for the moral nr cl intellectual 

awakening of the p-ople There were 
manvwho did not origin tllv start with 
nihilistic notion* but whom official per 


sufferings^f thcoths^innumerabfe^cbms 

Trenmm'^rwiiter .OMM^ 


i ms nas ^ *„ r £ f ibGl— niftili*«tic namin' 

i centnrt J n tl,c '' a fnend who had secution Kid turned into nihilists this 

x high official wrote W norths procvF* ot mnnafacture of mhh^ anar 

xen nbant from Kuwi ia> 
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dusts or revolutionaries of a similar their administration may be unpopular 
character is well known in other despoti owing to the autocratic or bureaucratic 
callv governed countries also s 3 stem and machinery But frequently 

There is a widely prevalent notion that tl ings are not what they seem And 
the Russian revolutionaries were all bomb after nil though it is only too natural to 
throwers and assassins 1 hat is not so feel s raw sympathy for the ex emperor and 
They were for the most part unselfish and his family the cause of the freedom of the 
high minded men and women who had people and their welfare must always 
devoted their all to the loving and pence claim higher consideration than theposi 
ful service of the Motherland Even some tion of individuals however high placed 
of those who eventually took to n'sasstna they may be We speak of their p sition 
tion were originally peaceful benefactors not their hippiness for we Relieve it 
of the poor the persecution of the Russian w ould l e possible for Nicholas Romanov 
bureaucracy drove them to take to bloody and his fam ly to lead a happier life in the 
umtauudtj uiu.i. v privacy of retirement than in the midst 

"Tt i. the shortest -rad least Moody of the Kltded splendours of their palaces 
, V S imnnrHnt character ever guarded by an army of sentinels and 

So d dm' CLrSS, detect rs Uo/asy he, tie head that near. 


taken 


the hardship caused tl ereby An autocrat 
however good is a mortal like other men 
and on Ins death 1 is policy and methods 
are not unoften reversed Democracy 
has its defects but it is the best of all 
forms of government so far evolved or 
devised by man and there is a far greater 
'S 0 ? chance of continuous progress under a 
3 the democratic government than under the 
best of autocracies The greatest con 
ao demnntion of autocracies and bureau 
»j 8 cracics nnd the highest claim of deraocra 
68 ' cies to the adherence and support of 
.... thinking persons lie in this that the 
7,7 highest good of men in their individual 

and collective capacities consists m the 

3046 ability to do all net dful things themselves 
rr« « the bee nn nc Of the movement UD to 190 in being self ruling self sufficient and self 

Sewwdla? fonTe^^^d^rnumber of P<™ ability tttttSrSe 8 *onfbnmiS 5 wMS ' 

directly tendency 

uUnbO^'a confident al memorandum presented to Me rejoice that we have lived to see tl e 
ihe emperor . , enfranchisement of so large a portion of 

The ex tsar Nicholas II in whose ‘awn Our joy is not any wlnt the less 

fVip revolution has culminated - ■’ 


the following figures from the Encyclo 
paedt't Bntaomca — 

The fo low og c n n 1 stat st c* of the mo 
dur ng s 1 and a ha f years of «s g “«« t 
(fom ■ st July .83 to «.t J«n» ry .888) a 

from unpubl si ed offic al records — 

Number of affa rs exam ned n tl e poi ce 
department 

Number of persons pun shed 
These 3046 pun shments rbay be d v ded 
fo low ng categor es — 

Death 

Penal serv tude 

Ex le under pol ce superv s on in European 
Tuss a 

Lesser pun sh meats 


cation the revolution has l_. , ne 

himself t man of gentle ““ <1 '“““If 
character H.s mfe too » 
the same disposit on. They nmnnder <M 
impress on that the people ot Kossnt I >«eu 
them and probably it v. as not a . r 
erroneous impress on as sometimes 
of men are personally popular though 


keen or sincere because there is no selfish 
feeling in it Because we have n human 
heart, w e must rejoice whenever and wher 
ever a brother man becomes free 

The Effect* of the Revolution 
In speaking of the effects of the Rev olu 
tion in Russia we do not rcfvr merely to 
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’ the hastening of the termina pr0 - 

war, though that may he one n rinC ipally 
hable consequences _ ^* e re * e _JL ce s. 
to its more far-reaching conseq orev i 0 iis 
As we have indicated 1 _, PO a re d for 
Dote, the nation was being P P eratlQ ns 
the change for decades, Sneaking of 

past, by the Russian leal l e ^ j' rs P a Russian 
the programmes of the ; e leaders, a ku 

writes thus in * e "' Ia ?!. a '~ n unse ifUh . P mt 

Those programmes arc wu „ nding of complex 
sometimes of a 

social problems Never w '" .rasp or to rule, 

selSsb tendency, never the Uesi find formulx 

or lo have privileges. Neve “Russia for all 

•>ke "Russia for Russians, b Russian soil must 
humanity" All wBo uhout any distinction 

»W >bi "St,,. «' .SSTU «• 

of race, creed or caste * _ , s suggested 

•he equality of rights for j* " e faeen son , et tmes naive 
These schemes may »» meated by a wonder- 

md unpractical, but they a sacrlfice# Some of. 

ul spirit of for Poland, Finland. Arme- 

he n ask for Home JoesVonS that certain parts 
ma, and there are even s ggest f Self Govern . 
of the Empire might also erijoy p Federatlon 

ment. Russia being at «he headjta^ pjUnotJ 
s ometime s ‘he question i ^ pirtso f ,he 

of the old sty e . Central Russia remains 

SZ’7 W.I no? then the very existence of Russia be 
?n°penl r The glorious answer of the revolutionary 
SSS ilnulti. “We do not belieie ra the 
ieni • bet e ten ,f Ret. a were to pettth in this , inlet 
Inline, better let her perish, thin lire and trample on 
the principles of justice and l berty 

The unselfish and self-sacrificing spirit 
by which the Russian leaders were actu- 
ated encourages one to hope that New 
Russia will not insist on the wiping out or 
any oriental or occ, dental power, but only 
on proper reparations, indemnities and 
"uarantees for the future preservation »/ 
Scace as one oi the peace terms A 
real democracy ought not to have 
■ anything to do with the suppress, on, 
Session, exploitation and enslavement 
-f P -eiionilitKa It is also to be hoped, 
therefore, that New Russia wall have no- 
thing to do with the dismemberment of 
Persia and China. It is also likely that 
democratic Russia will never in the future 
considered n menace to India on its 
Korth- w estern frontier. And, of course, we 
exmet that nil parts of Europe and Asia 
expect tiu ». nn d occupation 

” n'f bore fn the polito' enfranehilrment 
, will share in the poi ^ Ras!inns , W e ev- 

an< \ Tier the Rus-ians wilt prepare ail 


ment as the great American republic is do- 
,-re in the Philippines. 

S Lct us now see ard rejoice to see on 
how many races freedom has already 
dawned or is going shortly to dawn. 
Poles Bulgarians, Bohemians, and other 
Slavs* Lithuanians, Letts, Latins, Ruma- 
nians Greeks, Swedes, Norwegians, Danes, 
Germans, Iranians, Armenians, and pther 
Arvans Tews, Hnns, Esthomans, Lapps, 
Mordvinians, Karehans.Cheremisses.by rye- 
mans, Permiaks, Vot\aks, Samoyeds, Tur- 
ko-Tatars, Tunguz, Chuvashes, Bashkirs, 
Turkomans. Kirghiz, Sarts, Uzbegs, 
Yakuts, Karakalpaks, Kalmuks, Bunats, 
Mongols, Circas>ians, Mingrehans, Imere- 
tians, Lazes, Stanetians, Georgians and 
other Caucasians, Chinese, Japanese, and 
Koreans, Yukaghirs, Konaks, Chukclus, 
Eskimo, Ghilaks, Kamchadals, Ainns, and 
others, inhabiting the empire, will be bene- 
fited by the establishment of democracy 
m Russia. A great many of them are 
Asiatics. _ A . . , . 

This shows that a State which is a 
compact w hole consisting of territories 
situated in immediate vicinity to one an- 
other, is more likely to have the same pro- 
gressive and enlightened form of go\ em- 
inent in all its parts than one of which 
the parts he at great distances from one 
another. It is, of course, a wish impos- 
sible of fulfilment,.— but how we could 
wish that Great Britain were located in 
the Bay of Bengal or in the Indian Ocean 
or in the Arabian Sea, forming an undivid- 
ed and unbroken land-surface with India ! 
It would then be impossible for the oppo- 
nents of Indian Home Rule to maintain in 
our countrv a system of government differ- 
ent from and inferior to that prevailing in 
the United Kingdom. But men may act in 
a progressive spirit in spite of the absence 
of the geographical advatage we have re- 
ferred to above. The United States of 
America is situated at a great distance 
from the Philippines. Seas and oceans 
intervene. But the spirit of democracy 
animates and governs the political affairs 
of both countries * The Americans are 
mainly of British stock. What they have 
done, certainly the original parent-stock is 
not incapable of doing. 

There is also another advantage iu 
being in immediate vicinity to an enlight- 
ened country. Knowledge of all kinds is 
diffused faster among countries between 
which there is e**y intercourse bj land than 
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among countries between which oceans 
intervene lint this disadvantage too 
can be overcome In human effort provid 
cd tli re lie the will to do it In any case 
the British people ought to sec that 
Americans nnd Russians do not become 
greater political nnd intellectual li endue 
tors of tBiatic races than themselves *vo 
one jet knows which nation will succeed 
most in giving to Asm advanced political 
institutions and advanced scientific and 
mechanical knowledge Our children will 
know, if not ourselves 

'The Changeless East ' 


It is surprising how men unthinkingly 
subscribe to meaningless cant, unfounded 
theories nnd dicta w luck have no basis m 
fact, Europeans speak of the changeless 
East, the imtnov cable East the on 
chauging East etc But m realitj the 
Past has changed as much as the west 
That W esterners rale the roast cv cry where 
in the bast except in Japan is itself a 
proof of the change that the East has un 
dergone Tennyson w rote Ccttcr fiftv 
years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay 
But he was thinking of Europe as she 
became after the introduction ol the use of 
stean power for the purposes of locomo 
tion und manufacture Before the age of 
steam there was no difference between 
Last and West as regards changelessness 

° r Sff o“ 8 Ch«a «b.ch we, to 
Tem.) son the s ft, type of consnrr-itism or 
staennney has lit recent years underdone 
ttToret olutions Japan has ehanErd nnl 
is still fast changing ■’“"S, h “ 1 

Afghanistan has changed though there is 
no outward mark of this change discern 
ible vet And now Rusta which 
used to be formerly spoken of dis 
narncmgly by Western Europeans ns 
Slmolt 1 1 oriental connttj 
through a great revolution Of oourse tt 
will now be spoken of ns an oce.denttl 
country pure and simple ' But will the 
Ural range be obliterated or will the 
Asiatic possessions of Russia be *h 
in the continent of Europe in new > 

of geographies written Bv Europeans 
It w ould be nec’ssacv in that case to tn 
elude Japan China and the Phil ppmes 
Eutope or America Tor is not 
immutable incompatibility between dc 
vrncy and Asi i 1 


India Doe* Not Change 
But whatever may be the case with the 
other countries of Asi i or of the world 
In lin is considered unfit for and incap ible 
ofnny change We do not of course mean 
any unlaw lul change but only rapid 
ordered progress in the direction of demo 
cracy . 

There is a popular belief that earth 
quakes may turn things tapsj turvy every 
where cl e but they cannot cause even the 
slightest tremor in Holy Kashi or Ilenares, 
for that city rests secure on the tn lint of 
the white god Siva Similarly, the minds 
of the people of all other countries may be 
agitated by yearnings and aspirations 
n lineal social etc but the souls of 
Indians ore proof against any such agitn 
tion Tor does not their country repose in 
quiet resting in stable cquil brnim on the 
bayonets of the white British soldiers nnd 
the pens of while British bureaucrats far 
beyond the range of transmission of 
thought waves fr< m the rest of the vv orld 
Still it would seem as if even India 
could bear some change — i change which 
would make the predominant pisitionof 
British bureaucrats here secure for all time 
secure at any rate so long as the British 
connection with India endured The Dime 
tors of the Last India Company declared 
that there w as to be no ruling caste in 
India the Charier Act of 1833 embodied 
tlieir v icw s m that respect in a w ell know n 
Section The procl im ition of H M Queen 
Victoria confirmed by her son and grand 
son declared that there w as tobcnodis 
tine tion made in official appointments 
between Indmnsand other British subjects 
on the ground of race or religion Ke Mr 
Lloyd George the Premier recently dc 
clared in the House of Commons that 
though tl e Irish could have Home Rule 
for the asking they could not claim to 
impose Home Pule on Ulster Bat the 
heaven bom Public Service Commissioners 
we mean the majority of them superior 
in wisdom statesmanship nnd righteous 
ness to the Directors of the East India 
Company nnd their contemporary British 
statesmen nnd to Queen \ictonn and her 
successors liav c recommended that there 
should he a ruling caste of British stock in 
India that their number should be R 
minimum of three fourths of the whole 
force of ru!cr= and tlmt it is right tq im 
pose nnd perpetuate the rule of this 
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bureaucracy on India, because well, be 
<aa«e Indta is not Ulster endedf 

tensed by oriental s, ''‘ a S r „rts from .t 
lessness \\ e make some extr ‘ 

An uucWg.ng Civil Swi*** *• ^ rt 

there was a cry, in u n JU stl> kept 
India that i»e. Ind,aos ;w L s due to n, «n tie 
«it of the proper share nd bir, tl.eie #is 

higher aeivices of «£ Eat ery Rulers may come, 
good and just reason for tM > come and Viceroys 

and rulers may go. v ' ce ' * , th a |i respect, but they 
may go I speak of t be character, or the 

leave little impression up ct|lors may sit, 

course, of our administration ■ 


tease little impress.^, -r Coun eilfo , 

course, of our a dn,ltl ' s . u tll , r an d they roav be per 
and talk and abuse each a i so do not< as at 

muted to sheak away, , ter , n the affairs of life 
present comt,,u.ed. much s , n m ^ ief , the gl „t C.vl 
Jut whit it is toa L. which lists ' or e ' er ' ,en 
Service of India, a bo y bu[i my friends, the 

iiay come and jn«n ,r ay they w,U goon for 
members of the Civil => whi h they a re justly 

ever with them * r t Kev Secomc hidebound and cast 
proud Dut, ala, t y aTe od m en They are 
a aT'L n ’the one prroclple of doing the best that 

fife JSC* 2SX ES 

therefore not for th e y appointments, not for the hind 

some salaries u was for the purpose of putting ,n our 
claim in the higher machinery of Government, for 
ruttma in some wheel at least in that roach. nery, that 
we I roll ins, hive been press ng for a long time for the 
recognition of the great principle that Indians should 
have an adequate share in the administration of the 
rountrv tnd be given factlu.es for adrross.on into the 
Cwl Service Well, b.r, for this reason, we have 
asked for 5imuluneool Examination.. 

. if Fnrlilh lads were told to go to 

hamSka’ to* qwhfy' for the Civ, I Service of 
.. learril don’t know what language the 
England, to learn. « , „ Ci to pa„ ex 

Kamschatkins . , a age> and then go ba> Ir to 
t i m "ttnTrn rule What k »ould he the attitude or the 
Englishmen towards that arrangement The same 
tngnsnmeu i tnvr taken an extreme case, by 

the welUnown'prmCtple of reduction, of the difficulty, 
the well known p . 0 f the present arrange 

should I say the j ndia t0 difficult ex 

menu You Do y£i for a moment 

amioationsin you * | * tha , tbe Ung rape test 

realise the great , P aod pressing hand cap 1 

K^fu we not be content with that, you are at 
Why should we not |h „ \ ou are not content 

a loss to know. 8 ^ f ,, #fn|ng y , U r language 

wuh imposing on ns tl e *«k «T I „ one of , he 

^rtryins to learn yon os to go to vour 

most dunciilt to ,eirn ’ * . We do ocr best to 

country for the exatntti« *• country, and thru, if 

vs ' ’uy » v, 


■»? ■*? a.is 

Th.rt are other cons.dtral.ons 1 do not i,»°te 
1" You say “Not only are you to learn our 
language, but you must go to England to P^s your 
languag , j gi wb ether that is right or 

“ong* whether such a proccdoro con bo tost, tied ra 

Tho h.shor court of honraimy or not, .Hot «» 

m.irfto.t Wcharc snbm.ttrd to it order protest, 
Sd «c hi>= agreed If )oo th.no a tojonra in Eng 
fond .. necc.ur. tosne the nece-sny experience to 
our c ouths asp.r ng to 'he public .e...ce, to oor ooys 
mahneth t sojourn. let them go with the certainly 
Z, the. -ill be admuied into theptec.net. of the 
Stlbe5.ee Eet them pa., then e.am.n.ttoM in 

, U „ c nntry under the -ame te.t Than, .he point, 
S,r The Comm, ...on hate thrown the.e io bulky 
Cdun.es at our head. W.th »hat remit > We could 
have CO., peted ne, Indians, could have .emitted to 
aconite your language to some extent at least, if me 
h.d been g.sen a eh .nee, but the Coinm.ss.on s.ls ,n 
judgment on our cla.ms, and says here ..onrjudg. 
ment. e have 

Double barred the Gate 


• \Ve have reduced the -ge from sa to 17. because 
17 is the age that suits our boys wh » lease scl o< Is. 
The time may not suit y u. but it suits us \\ e have 
dine more We have said that previous to the ex 
animation, there must be a three years’ res dence in a 
public school m England We have done yet mote. 
We have scored out your 

Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian 
from the languages Are you not content that, in- 
stead of this, though we have practically absolutely 
do. e away with the inconvenient scrap of paper tbe 
Queen’s Proclamation, we have nut taken away your 
chances altogether? We have given you 
Seven Appointment* 

to be competed for in India Are you not content *• 
I ask you. Sir, I ask the representatives of the Civil 
Service, who are .arrayed against me,-no, I beg 
their pardon, I will not say arrayed against, but in 
front of me. I ask them, would they expect any body 
of Englishmen »n England to accept such an arrange- 
ment, ifu was proposed in the case of English youths T 
But what they should not accept in their own case, 
would they expect us jn India to accept? I have 
take 1 only one exarop e, one prominent eiarapl- 

from this blessed Commission, which has cost, I do 

not know how many thous-nds of pounds, and will 
no doubt bring decorations to the Commissioners 
But air, is not one example enough ? Very strong 
expressions were coming into my mind to clearly 
demonstrate that what the Commissioners have done 
is not acceptable to the people of Ind a It is 
An Iniult 

to our oonmon sense It isa denial of right If 

we were told in clear and unequivocal language that 

the Civil Service is dosed to us, that we could have 
understood Plain language we cm undentand, 
bvt subterfuge we do not understand I say it is an 
insult to the common s*ose of India Why, Sir, 
what is the use of a Commission like this, what is 
the us* of all th-s expenditure of money and w-'* 
for the *ake cf 7 appointments to be ccsap'ied f 
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India’ And these seven appointments to be given 
undet what conditions ? Not an easy 
but by selection by our universities Well, 5ir, again 
you are trying to bring in an element of elimination 
l do not wish to discuss the recommendations of tbe 
Commits on in this Council at tbit stage But I 
do rise to Rive a great warning that better, far better, 
abandon the report of the Commission, for the 

condtum of things have entirely changed The two 
years f the War have accelerated Ind ancond turn* by 
neatly 5° years The Commission Is an anachronism 
It is altogether out of date Leave it alone India wilt 
not be sorry But if you worked upon this Commis 
sion without ascertaining the public feeling how fir 
the recommendations of that Commission were 
acceptable to the masses of the people of India, a ?“ 
if I am incorrect in us ng the term masses, how far 
such recommendations were unacceptable to those 
classes for whom the Commission was meant you 
would be taking a grave risk Indeed you talk of 
DuconUnt. 

Mv friend here forges instruments for the tetter 
' ' ( the body, but do not forge instruments 
fof the fettering of the mmd You talk of ciscontent 
vou talk of disaffection but do not rake measures 

rr»«”!S ■>' "o'. 

bov,rnment on Colonul >™“ «',toU la 1, 

iS,"iV d”/“Vl ?• «» bo Jh. 

SSE5 &££ ..V”o "‘ni V. “sS?,« 

mwm 

"“sSJSSiwri- «asfsirju's 
» « - * *«' 
who is the man wnc d this ma uer »n 

your own case ? 

Tbo People of Ini* 

Revolution 

All men and women in ^ 

heard of the revolution m -Russia ana 


understand Its meaning and know of what^ 
a \ ast range of peoples it w ill affect the 
fortunes for the better, will have their 
minds filled with longings for political* 
betterment and with a conviction that 
they themselves are not unfit to exercise 
political power and rights One of the 
arguments used by our opponents to prove 
India’s unfitness tor home ruie is the large 
number of races, speaking different Ian 
guages, which inhabit India The uicom 
plete list of races inhabiting Russia given „ 
m a previous note is an answer to 
this argument Intelligent, well informed 
and thinking Indians will not think that 
there can be or ought to be a revolution in 
India like the one which has taken place 
in Russia , for the circumstances of the 
tu o countries arc different But whatever 
the circumstances of a countiy, one thing 
holds good every where,— Nations by tliimo , 
selves are made If we would have the r 
rights of free men, let us be ready with the 
devotion and self sacrifice which political 
betterment requires The Russian revolu- 
tionaries have succeeded in spite of, not 
because of, the crimes and bloodshed ana 
the assassinations rightly or wrongly 
associated with the revolutionary move 
ment We must shun all criminal methods _ 
We must a\ oid the mistakes of the Russian 
leaders We must work keeping the 
British connection intact But we must 
be inspired with the devotion and Self 
sacrifice of the Russian leaders They gave 
away cverj thing foi the sake of service to 
the Motherland Are we ready with the 
offering of our time, energies, fortunes, 
careers ? 

We must continue to w orh along the 
line of action recommended by our leaders 
long before the Russian Re\ olution becAme 
an actuality Nay, as there seems to be a I 
small knot of Indian men inclined toward {& 
revolutionary methods, it is incumbent det- 
ail, whether officials or non official*,— If 
only to counteract revolutionary octivi 
tics,— to give the people general and poll 
tical education of the right sort m the 
Milages and towns and adopt all possible 
means to improve their material condition. 
It will not do to say, that, because the 
Russian revolutionaries taught their peO* 

E le, therefore we w ill not teach ours , or, 
ecause they gave medical and other aid 
to their people, therefore we w ill not ren 
der such aid to our9 , or, because they 
helped in the political awakening of their 
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people or revived and encouraged j 

industries, we will in India j»e: gjjjjj t g. c 
do with sacli things. 5s j 

light a fire to cook Ins fond ' ‘ es Rapid \ 
sometimes used for other P£ r P _ ' (v su bs- t 
evolution along right lines is the only 3 

titute for revolutions. «« ^ c 

The Ruler, of India and the Rus.ian 1 

Revolution. * 

Speaking in the House of Liov^George, 1 

the Russian Revolution, * J 

the British Premter ■ ^ : 

The Impenal Gorf*. 0 ?*^ that ltberty was com- < 

Euasi an people would ha i tiorjary t j m „, and ■ 

KWlSSS SSS. w ,hdr : 

own honour. 

The Premier added : 

. _Ti: f h °"' St «h and tlie first great 

events, marVmg the which we entered the 

triumph of the principles , n or slackening in 
War, will not result *o ««w«ou » ]ow 6od more 
the candact of the i W * t hc Russian people 

It seems necessary to ask Mr. Lltvsrd 
George and. other bntish rulers of India 
to bfar in mind the dictum that a free 
people were the best defenders of 
own honour, in connection with India, too. 
\Ve would ask all British statesmen also 
to bear in mind in all that they would do 
in relation to India the declaration that 
the British people along with their Allies 
were fighting "in the cause of human 
freedom.” The British rulers of India 
cannot be reminded too. often of the 
declared "principles for which” thej’* enter- 

Cf * When some months ago Mr. Lloyd 
George told the London correspondent of 
the Australian United Cable Sen ice . 
"We stand at this moment on the verge of 
■the greatest liberation the world has seen 
since the French revolution," we wrote 
in our February number : 

Ye* we want to make h.s words perfectly and 

•*», a »*!' ■* ' ctssSw « E 5i 

bon will if ,f the most numertSu* nations 
Bntish t-mpi" ‘J ' ' , „ b. „ ot g„<„ 

&«' °«° .tr.ir.- 


ncorie" by the Premier to describe the 
Ku° s nns niter thc Revolution, m support 
S?our use. When he described the Russian 
neoole after the revolution as free, he elear- 
{y meant to imply that before the revolu- 
tion they were not free. Yet, before the 
revolution, Russia was an independent 
country, and the Russian people had their 
Duma, winch was a parliamentary insti- 
tution, though not as powerful and as ful- 
ly representative of the many peoples in- 
habiting the Kussian empire as the British 
Parliament is of Great Britain and Ireland. 
If a people inhabiting an independent 
country and having a parliamentary as- 
sembly with somewhat restricted repre- 
sentation and powers, required to be free 
in order to be the defenders of their own 
honour, and if this attainment of "free- 
dom” by them, can be spoken of as the 
first great triumph of the principles for 
l-ii *i n-it.cl. T^pnnlo “entered the 


.K o*e .S'.,,, 

- \\e did 

when we used tne w oru* . , ... 

•■liberated" in connection « >li “j 
' can cite thc use of the worts a tree 
‘ gilt— 15 


War,” surely it wouiu uc ii 8 m «•« 

India as "liberated," if she, a dependent 
country without any parliament of any 
description, were given Horae Rule; and. 
it would, of course, not be proper to speak 
of India as free until she got Home Rule 
and had a parliament. Lest some might 
think our provincial and impenal councils 
were parliamentary institutions in embryo, 
we would remind them that Lord Money, 
who gave us these enlarged councils, 
vehemently protested that in doing so he 
was not introducing the tbra end of the 
parliamentary wedge. 

We hope we have established the two 
propositions that India is not free, and 
that in order to be consistent the Bntish 
people should give us free political institu- 
tions. Otherwise their declaration that 
they were fighting in the cause of human 
freedom would not be correct. It may, 
of course, be contended that the Allies 
were fighting for Iranian freedom, and 
that as Indians were not human beings, 
they need not have freedom. But no 
Bntish man or woman has laid down 
such a cycical proposition. We do not 
therefore feel called upon to refute it. It 
may and has been contended that Indians 
are not fit for even the qualified freedom 
which Home Rule implies. For such 
freedom we have proved our fitness re- 
peatedly, and some of" the arguments in 
proof of our fitness have been brought 
together in our pamphlet "Towards Home • 
Rule.” So vre need not repeat these 
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The growtl of cr m cals is greatly stimulated 
where people are badly fed tooralfy and phys cally 
unhealthy infected w tb any forms of d sease and 
Tice In such c rcu nstacces moreover there is too 
often the es I nfloeace of hered ty and example The 
oSapr og of criminals are constantly Impelled to 
follow n the r parents footsteps by the secret 
spr ngs of nature and pressure of cb Id *b im tat ve 
ness The seed is thro vn so to speak Into a hot 
bed where t finds congen al so l in wb eh to take 
root and floor sh 

According to this authority wherever 
crime shows itself it follow s certain well 
defined lines and has its genesis m three 
dominant mental processes the result of 
marked propensities These are malice 
greed and acquisitiveness and lust The 
crimes due to these causes are often inter 
dependent and overlap The proportions 
in which these three categories are mam 
Tested have been worked out in England 
and Wales to give the following figures 
The percentage sn any 100 000 of the 
population is — 

Crimes of malice 15 per cent 

Crimes of greed 75 

Crimes of lust 10 

Thefts &. c due to hunger and want 
come under the second category and form 
the largest proporti n of crimes 

It is unnecessary for our present purpose 
to pursue the s lbject of the genesis of 
crime any further Prom what we have 
said and from the extracts made from 
Major Griffiths s ob'erv ations it should 
be clear that po\ erty insanitary dw cllings 
and environments disease lack of educa 

turn criminal tendenc es etc largely give 
rise to enme Just as in the ca«c of 
diseases so in that of crime prevention is 
better and more important than cure 
And how can we prevent crime 7 No 
practicable increase in the number of 
policemen no amount of vigilance on their 
part can prevent come if the causes there 
of be not eradicated If large numbe s of 
'pwqfie’titfveYti 7/iras *Ji ora wv*» vn aiimrS. 
poverty some of them will fed impelled to 
thieving and they w ill also necessar ly be 
without any appreciable intellectual and 
moral education So both their moral and 
material condition will combjuc to increase 
the number of thefts and other crimes against 
property Poverty can be lessened bv ira 
parting to the people general and ngncuf 
tural and other industrial education 
Education is also a means of moral jm 
provement Hence education lies nt the 
root of the prevention of crime 


Disease and insanitary homes and sur 
roundings often make people ucious anc 
vice leads to crime If disease and insam 
tation fcu o of the root causes of crime an 
attacked crime can be reduced The physi 
cian and the sanitary expert can therefore 
do the policeman s work very effectively 

If the children of criminal classes or o 
incorrigibly vicious people are early taker 
care of and remov ed from their evil sur 
roundings are placed under proper guar 
dianship and tuition recruits can thus b< 
cut off from the permanent army of Crime 
The work of the Social Servant and edu 
cator can in this way lighten the labors of 
the police 

So we urge that if for no other reason 
than that the legitimate olject of policing 
the country may he the better accom 
phsbed Gov ernment should see that all 
boys and girls in the country are properlv 
educated and thereby made intelligent 
moral and law abid ng citizens that nil 
prcventible diseases are eradicated that 
the sanitary condition of rural and urban 
areas is improved and that by vocational 
education of different kinds and by giving 
encouragement to agriculture trade and 
manufacturing industries the material con 
dition of the people is ameliorated 

To one class of crimes known ns poll 
ticnl Major Griffiths has not referred 
probably because England being a free and 
independent country there is no political 
crime there 1 here is reason to think that 
much of what in India passes for political 
crime is due to economic causes and can 
therefore be prevented by doing awny 
with unemployment aid improving tlie 
material condition of the people by this 
aod other means The more the political 
condition of India approximates to that of 
Great Britain the less shall We hear of the j 
remaining number of political crimes * 

There is no natural antagonism between ! 
-vut an* W 

police An honest police officer who does 
only his legitimate duty the duty which 
is assigned to h s department in all cn 
lightened States is as good a patriot 
as any other man in the country Wr 
want that the policeman should be the 
friend of the people Wc desire that tl c 
teacher the physician the sanitary expect ( 
the agriculturist the Co operator the 
soc al servant and the Captain of Industry 
shoull be Ins friends and allies It is only 
when le degrades himself nnl becomes 
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Ait the police are in ““ l 

barbarously governed countn 
raise our \oice against bun 

Proposed Summer Conference 

at Darjeeling American and 
Following ttie “JJjJjLjjJri Conferences 
European SummerScl oo g j g f rom 

the community, ^ , 0 mcn as well as 
Official and non °® C A e leisure and freedom 
men, m the compamt - j ectur es and 
of Daqeelmg, ^ formal p »£« ms and 
discussions on , tn il and artistic, 

Needs of India ’^d social 'ind 

hygienic and educational 
:thical , reference is to rouse 

The object of ttssConfc an d to find 
interest in nets po > to promise a 

i common basis i d * b bnns ,ng together 

tnnity* of 'meeting and ^ knots mg each 

other a needs and aims sen es of talks 

Prof Geddes uiU PJ , ndian forms ot 
£? B k^ S5 on n Ciiics m reHt.cn .^Indian 

Industry,^ Sanitation and Education, 

Government and Keligion^ c Roj „ 

Sir J c . s ’ i s ir Rabindranath 
Tauom and “tliers ’are also evpected to 
^ lectures and scruces 

The Lectniera arcptin|ftn i^t.00, 

rsitliout fee, but cipense g that 

S-c , will have to b , the* fees for 

these mnv be *r t 1S proposed to fix 

Membership, vibieh Jt « halr 

SU 

S'eTthSgb”? mar not be necessary to 


even — 

call upon it . nn d are meanwhile 

All are " e H°^cestions and offers of 

H invited to summer Conference 

SSo^etSpra p 'T,edd" 'S. 

fbautatoK^BaUiimnse 


This is a highly interesting experiment, 
and should prove useful in stimulating 
thought along new lines and leading us to 
undertake social w ork in many directions 
which are now neglected We accord 
our hearty support to the scheme 

The War Contribution from India 

The self ruling Dominions included m 
the British bmpire bav e been contributing 
large sums to the war expenses As they 
are self ruling and can do or refrain from 
doing what they like with their monej, 
their contributions are rightly considered 
free will offerings Had India been like 
them a self governing part of the Empire, 
she also would have made a spontaneous 
contribution according to her means Even 
in her prerent condition of subjection to 
a bureaucratic government, if the question 
ot a contribution had been referred to the 
onlv, though partially, representative 
members in the Indian Legislative Council 
they most probably all or a majority of 
them w ould have agreed to a contribution 
being made, though the amount might 
not have been the same as fixed upon by 
tba Governor General in Council in con 
sultation w ith the Secretary of State for 
India But as the contribution of £100 
millions w as resolv ed to be made w ltbout 
the people of India or their representatives 
knowing anything about it before it was 
decided upon by thfeir rulers, it is a ter 
minologicnl inexactitude to derenbe it, 
as some British statesmen have been do 
mg as a free w ill offering of the people of 
India As w e bav e no free w ill and no free 
controlling \ oice in the political affairs of 
our conntrj , there is no opportunity for 
us to saj either yes or no But as we 
have said before, if we bad a free voice m 
the aflairs of our country and of the 
Empire, we would have said yes Our 
objection, therefore, is not to anv con 
tnbution itself, but to the description of 
it as a tree offering of India India is not 
free, and we cannot therefore pass un 
challenged any implication that she is 
\\e are not indulging in hairsplitting or 
mere verbal distinctions India is entitled 
to political rights But it is a pit> that 
her rulers have so little consideration for 
her feelings of self respect that thev would 
not show her c\ cn the courtesy of a pre 
vious consultation even when the result 
might l>e considered a foregone conclusion 
and vet v\ ould call the contribution a free 
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gift Men subs nbe for many worthy 
objects they paj subscript ons to associa 
tions of which thej are members often as a 
matter of course But these contributions 
are not decided upon by others without 
the previous knowledge and consent of the 
mepbers 

As regards India s contributions to 
wards victor} before the present contn 
button was decided upon British states 
men here and in Great Britain have more 
than once described them in detail Hence 
it is not necessary for us to d w ell upon the 
subject Regarding India s ability to make 
the latest contribution of £100 millions 
a comparison with Canada will make 
India s poverty quite clear An Ottaw a 
telegram dated March 25 tells us that 
subscriptions to Canada s third war loan 
of a hundred and fifty million dollars hav e 
closed The minister of fmmcc has an 
nounced that the loan has been a magm 
ficent success He estimated that the sub 
scnptions w ould total two hundred and 
fifty million dollars This means that 
Canada m this third w ar loan that she 
has raised wanted 150 million dollars 
but she has got 07 per cent more than 
what she wanted In India Government 
wnnt to borrow 150 crorcs of rupees The 
subscriptions have not up to date (March 
28) exceeded 5 crores 

It is probable that the greater part of 
the 350 crores required will have to be sub 
scribed by British capitalists As the in 
terest will have to be paid by the Indian 
tax payers in the form of additional taxes 
there will be a further drain on the re- 
sources of India, unless vve can subscribe 
the whole amount As there is little likeh 
hood of our being able to do so vve should 
try our utmost to lend Government ns 
much as we can For thereby the addt 
tional taxes that India w ill have to pay 
. will return to the pockets of her own 
children to some extent That is the only 
way in which we can of course only to a 
very small extent get hack a part of w hat 
we shall have to pay In England and the 
colonies the people ow n and w ork the 
factories for making munitions and other 
war materials So they gam to a great 
extent in high dividends and high wages 
what they pay in the shape of taxes India 
is not similarly circumstanced 

India has been hard hit by the war 
High prices rule ever} where Trade 
does not flourish The cost of living 


has gone up enormously without any 
rise in the incomes of our people The 
Sooner, therefore the war is brought j 
to a victorious clos- the better for our 
pockets And jf India s silver bullets 
tan bring peace nearer even by a few 
days it cannot but make it easier for the 
poor people of India to make the two ends 
meet As however the datlr war e\ 
penses of the British Empire have risen 
from U crorcs daily to about It crores a 
daj India s contribution will mean only 
some 34 durs expenses Great Britain of 
course could have done without tins con 
tnbution But let us look at the matter 
from another point of view 

Partners and Dependants 

It is well known that partners in\D 
concern share all the profits and Iossev 
They run risis tn common and enjoj and 
suffer advantages and disadvantages Dc 
pendants whether called employees 
servants or by any other names neither 
get dividends nor bear rtnj losses They 
sometimes get bucksheesh that is all 

India s position in the Empire is not 
that of a partner That i% an old 
grievance n Inch vvt need not retire But 
as India is bearing losses runutng risks 
and spending her blood and treasure like 
a partner inspitc of her not bem„ one it 
is but just that the position of a partner 
So long unjustly withheld from her should 
now be gn cn to lier 

Our very shrewd Incnds the \uglo 
Indian journalists and their customers 
have repeatedly preached sermons to us 
exhortiDg us not to make political capital 
Out of our Jojalty Loyaftj they have 
told us is incompatible with bargaining 
\erv true indeed But vve are sure we cannot 
be more loyal than our friends the wbitej 
citizens of the self governing Dominions^ 
We will pay them the sincercst tribute of 
admiration by imitating them in our own 
smnff fcehie w ay Tfic\ are co-operating 
with Great Britain to win victory !\e 
have done anil will continue to do the 
same They have autonomy m their in 
ternal affairs and when peace is concluded 
they want to have the same sort of power 
lathe management of the affairs of the 
whole empire as Great Britain nml Ireland , 
now have We are for the present not so 
ambitious \\ e want only internal nuto 
nonij home rule 

Wc hope our Angld Indian journalistic 
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brethren will not fnnes^Fmter 

stand us Nearlj two centanj^ hag 

ourseand contact with . ofthe 

not been able to deprive « n Earopeans 
otherw orldliness with w rp0set odo 

credit us when it suits tl P grasping 

so We are therefore not ^ 

\\e do not want to he the lovnltt 

do not want to ™onop th ' c SO rdid bargain 
ourselves and leave a j iere an d n the 
mg to our ■•“SSCJKS-l drive 
Colonies Letusallbclo^a. JMt ooght 
bargains W *« J ^tisfm-ton arrange 
to be a fnir ami 

ment all round there is no incom 

Seriously an eadex 

patibility bet" '“j-lS-il rights To stmc 
jour to obtain P ,n legitimate nays is not 
for cu ic rights in *5j> \\ e rc lt so 

to be wanting )J.“ n considered very 

England would b » t us£ of 

?o Sl our e^deatour to obtain poltienl 
rights bargaining 

N eW T«n..onnnd w Our Programme 

, in otdf ? 0 addd.o'=" 
adddiona' 

Innate if they are token off even utter 30 
“b not usual for finance mimstere 
years source of revenue It is usual 

t0 S iie contra?? to increase the ordinary 

0U fmnMJl which would benefit 

il KnS &.C in order to justify the 
thcciwl taxes once imposed We 

maintenance o t wd for two 

must therefor mamtenance of taxation 
things 1 and the keeping down 

Sat its highest ^ « , aK , m n sanitation 
of expenditure. industna | deielop 

and agncultuta ^reused expenditure 

ment II w e ‘ .i .r there be no rea 
in the«c direction ^ ar ^ s 

sons of State *?' taxes We do 
shall be told to p^y aflonJ lo ,„ v t he 
not see how w her ra tes than what 
existing taxes at fc bow at the present 
prevail at P rese ° can come to the 
rates more 331 °, * sen t \ew sou ices 
treasury that * V ne ^ taxes are also 
justifying the le ”_. \ iceroy no doubt 

hard to discov er | ( n the course 

was very hopeM " “ U - 
of his closing budget speecu 


u, rail am d«i>« r lod an reiennei for the 
. "in years bare shown remarkable powers Of 
,aSt L y on and Erowtb and we have every hope 
ISttueViNi ended we shall find ourselves 
StVrno ^great interval w th a -bstantml marge 
of funds for further soc al progress 

But the question is w as the continual 
increase in the revenues of India due to 
the increasing prosperity of the people 
or was it lrought about by artificial 
means’ bor it is not unthinkable that 
the income of the people has remained 
practically stationary and Government 
Mie been tal ing from them an increasing 
proportion of their incomes year after 
l ear If the increase in revenue was due 
to the progressive prosperity of the people 
what are the proofs of that fact’ vxc 
think there has not been any perceptible 
improvement in the material condition 
of the people in general though some 
classes in some areas may have become 
more prosperous than before The reason 
w hy we think bo is that famines continue 

to occur in India as before and the death 

rate does not show signs ol steadily 
falling year alter year nor base the 
ranges of plague a pocerty disease 
ceased or shown sure signs of diminishing 
Onr contention is not that u e are grow mg 
poorer year after vear —we have not been 
able to study the subject so thorough! v as 
to be able to make so positive a statement 
What we contend is that there are no 
unmistakeable signs or proofs of any 
appreciable improvement in the material 
c jndition of the people 

To return to the question which we 
wanted to draw attention to We want 
to wipe off illiteracy within the shortest 
possible time fill the minds of the people 
with useful knowledge and brighten their 
lues we want to reduce the death rate 
dppreaably and steadily we want to lm 
prove ind extend agr culture and we want 
to revive nnd improve old industries and 
introduce new ones All this means in 
creasing expenditnreyear after y ear This is 
possible bv retrenchment in some directions 
and also 'additional taxation Retrench 
ment is sure to be resisted so long as the 
bureaucracy enjoy supreme power for 
both civil and military expenditure benefit 
British servants of the crown largely 
though in spite of their opposition we 
must continue to press for retrenchment 
\dditional taxation cannot b- borne 
without additional sources of 
is therefore the bounden duty of 
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Government mid the people to develop 
tlic material resources of the country 
"Otherwise not only will progress in educa- 
tion, sanitation, agriculture and raanufac 
taring industries be impossible, but the 
effort to keep taxation at the highest level 
may have the direct effect of preventing 
the number of deaths from famines and 
nreventiWe diseases lrom steadily f tiling 
vetr after v car It may even rise if great 
care be uot taken to adjust taxation and 
tax bearing capacitj 

We should also strive to do our utmost, 
bv self sacrifice and devotion, in the direc- 
turns pointed out above. Education, Sam 
tation. Medical Relief, and Agricultural 
and Industrial Improvement are among the 
most important Wads of social service 
India’s tax bearing capacity and therefore 
Government expenditure on the above arc 
not likely to increase appreciably in the 
near future We must, therefore, respond 
“otJ whoktortedly to the coll of the 

Motherland . . D 

Freedom of Speech and of the Press 
On account of the use and abuse of tlic 
Defence of India Act and of the laws retat- 

ities t0 r«cdom of sp«ch anfof the press has 

sttsssft asssa 

opinion »r r.111* thc ndividual opinion of 

not half "V“ u ' Ministff* The Government most 
Monarch* or Pn* « «£ or bad Then be asked, 
lean on public * , T > .b _ et n nd lean upon n 

A more dearly Of which he ought to be 
ought to value _rnof« * , a fcgunrd and preserve 

prepared «o*atnfi« in o( ^ dl tfyou do 

*55Vke not got the goodlemper 
™ *7* t h em in patience and silence then star 
to listen to i them in P» mo „ „« Uent part goand 

s^sSrsfassaisssss 


that a man whose views do not happen to he those ol 
the majority, shonld not be allow ed a fur hearing by 
those who differ from him 

The Viceroy on Agriculture 
In the course of his opening speech at 
the meeting of the Imperial Legislative 
Council on 5 th September, 1916, the 
Viceroy said — 

The Indian cultivator has shown himself quite 
ready to adopt improved method* as soon as he is 
convinced of their utility, and l loot forward to u 
time when demonstration farm* will be spread aii 
over the country bringing the practical resu ts of 
scientific research within the reach of the agricultural 

Wa The improvement of agriculture besides bringing 
prosperity and content to the majority of the popula 
{ion of India will provide a worthy career for «>e 
young educated Indian who desires to serve bTJV 
country but does not always find the best wny of 
doing it 

He added 


I Should hhe to impress this further fact bn lndiau 
parents when they are planning thefulureofthe.i* 
sons they might well pause to consider whether, in 
stead of sending them to join the overstocked market 
oftbelegaland literary professions it would not be 
better to turn their attention to the possibilities of 
employment in scientific agriculture As the depart 
meot expands it will afiord greater opportunities of 
advancement, and the man who elects for this 
service may do well for himself and at the same time 
contribute to the prosperity of bis country 

But arc not the htgher posts in the 
Agricultural Departments a close preserve 
for Europeans > 

In bis opening speech at the Director’s 
Conference also L ird Chelmsford dwelt on 
the importance of scientific agriculture and 
explained the need of agricultural educa- 
tion Something may, therefore, be ex- 
pected to be dune during hts regime for 
the progress of agriculture In order that 
efforts to improve and expand agricultural 
operations may be successful it is necessary 
to bear m mind what List says in his 
"National System of Political Economy.” * V 

The v ro, l n,:t,Te P lwer ^e cultivator and of the 
labourer in agriculture will always be greater or 
smaller according to the degree in which the exchange 

of agricultural produce for manufactures can pro* 

ceed more or less readily A nation which has 

already made considerable advances in civilization, 

in possession of capital anil in population will find 
the development of a manufacturing power of its 
owo mfiniielr more beneficial to Its agriculture, than 
the most flourishing foreign trade can be Without 
*uch manufactures because it thereby secores litelf 
against all fluctuation* to which it may be exposed 
by war, by foreign restrictions on trade and by 
commercial ernes because it thereby saves the great 
est part of the costs of transport, because (at home) 
Improvement* in transport art called into existence by 
its own manufacturing industry, while from the same 
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caasc a mass of personal and natural b'^ause 

employed will be developed xri power 
^/«-procal exchange b . et ,^Sater!"h? closer 

Md agricultural power js so nine J* are to each 

tire agriculturist and the inanu a ^ interrupted 
other and the less they are ~j BCts G f all kinds 

‘a the exchange o f their vario P a g nC uHure and 

i A nation which possesses meody ^ 3 ia IQ want 

nerely the most Indispensable ®j** 0|I ^ comtne rcial 

Ofthe first and most necessary flnd Q f t be most 

operations among its cowers * 

important half of its prodac P . h 

For these ”' du n„g th= S nr, 

already come horne t anslon of the 

the improvement an jn | ostnes of India 

existing mauufactung nf new mannlac 
and the j receive 

terms indnstnes is to be regretted 

immediate attenno industrial Com 

that the labours of g' n ia saddeal7 dis 
• mission should h bemg Could not 

continued lor th^t gir Thomas 

(Some °tb er P n e ,thcr to organise the 
Holland be chosen ons Boal d or to carry 

Sn”the n * ork'otthe Industrial Commission 
as its president 7 

Ctar forecast of arrested progress and 
some of out suggestions find support from 
some passages 5 .? the Viceroys closing 
speech of the session Said lie — 

1 do not minimise for one moment the heavy res- 
‘“b.lities which this Budget has placed upon us 
There will be a sacrifice not of the frills and trimmings 
bat a .acr.fin m large 

necessities of ordered Government and one result 
naSst be the arrested progress in education in ennita 
non in public works and kindred subjects which are 
m other countries the touchstone of civilised life 
,n otbwco^ actifiee and m.ndyou, it is a trifling 
^.rsmmirvd with the sacrifices endured by other 
countries amd nations .n this war, should stimulate 
us all in the direction of recuperative effort especially 
taresoect of industrial and agricultural development 

1 aSffiSSjs; t'sKs 1 * 

India have 4en passing our great resources by 
Comfort and Primary Poverty. 
Reviewing Mr Jack’s work on "The 
Economic Life of a Bengal District’ in the 
present number of this Magazine, an 
I C. S writes — 

A^ronl.n- to Mr Jack the information collected 
fiwrce result* The income of an average 
gS rfVe pe^ons among agncultnmta was 
» found to k . . j} npert 365 per annum 

K” i- «£« ng~« p« 

urn*™* on. p“ 

annum 

C21J-1G 


” .hat thtj 

crop ^„hlv in excess of those that had prevailed a 
considerably! that (so far as we can 

few years beiorc a espenses of cnltiva 

understand) they «*»« av erage family The 
tl on e *££hJf their statistical value should 

S7L «j ».Srfthaag» .0 th= «Hti« Tbluiof 

fSSbrt emmstol ™i’t”tSrE.^«?“°the A "™5 

lo'Sr h“." .o"SU ought to bo ample margin for 
error and also for savin? 


Rs 7 10 10,totalRs 014-1. We hue not 
taken other items into account The ques- 
Hon.sdws Goiernmcnt keep convicts im 
comfort ? Or are they given the barest 
comio l,fe? Perhaps no one will 

?o?S tlmt prisoners ore supplied with 
comforts m Indian jails Now, according 

0 Ur afi. the annual expenditure of a 

l.v.ng u. comfort in the Fandpur 
d.stnct is Rs 50 per head But the annual 
eTDCnditure on aiengal com let in prison 
merely lor Ins diet, bedding and clothing 
ood medical treatment comes to 
Rs Gl-4-1 Hither then Mr Jack’s figures 
are wrong, or his ideas of comfort lor a 
»nS, uft peculiar, or prison hfe.n Bengal 
mart be much more enjoyable and luxurt. 
ous than tbe fm life of a family in comfort 
?tbc Fandpur d.stnct In any ease at 
east 51 per Sent of the people of Fandpur 
harca standard ofl.nng lower than that 

01 StaSTSom if comfort may become clear 
bv contrast with what has been tcimed 

Srsssrsfsrs ys a. 

SU" ttfsooTfield. Mr’ 
GillSrt Slatons nn expert whose 1 news 
are entitled to great respect,” Pmnaty 
poverty” has been thus defined - "Families 
whose total earnings are msufficient to 
obtain the minimum ncoessanes for the 
maintenance of merely physical efficiency. 
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are said to suffer from primary poverty ” 
Now, let us sec what is the standard of 
primary poverty according to Messrs 
blater and Leith They write — 

A group for the study of social quegtn ns which 
meets here toiler the auspices of the Tr pticane 
Sociological Brotherhood lias been endeavouring to 
collect and interpret facts relating to the economic 
condition of various classes of wage-earners in 
Madras It seemed des rable to have some standard 
by which to judge whether a family income were 
sufficient for the maintenance of physcal effciency 
Such a standard has been worked ont for York and 
for Belgium by Mr Seebohm Kowntree and by other 
eneju rera for other places and those fanul es whose 
income falls below the requisite amount arc held to 
be in a condition of Primary Poverty Similarly our 
circle desired to fix a standard to determine the limits 
of primary poverty so Madras 

We proceeded as follows We took the prison diet 
for au adult male prisoner doing hard labour as a 
basis and purchased in a bazaar the commodities 
speeffied la such quantities as they are ordinarily 
purchased by manual workers We then weighed 
out the purchases and made the necessary calculations 
to ascertain the moner whi h the Madras worker 
mnst spend to get the same diet as id prison 
The result was as follows — 

Prison Daily Bazaar 

allowance price 
oz as r 

Flour tragi cholnm ami 15 10 

cumbu) 

Rice - 5 0 4V4 

Dboll 6 0 6 £ 

\egetables 0 0 6 

Oil Vs 0 2 

Tamarind 1 a 0 OVi 

Salt 0 0«fc 

Curryoowder V* 0 lVa 

Onions - Vi O Oyj 


Clothing _ 0 8 0 

Fuel 10 0 

Miscellaneous - 0 8 0 

17 0 0 

The estimate for rent clothing and fuel were based 
on actual budgets collected by members of tbe Circle 
fro u men ol the working classes It appeared that 
such an average faulty would be in a condition ol 
or mary poverty if the wages earned by the man and 
ins wife fell below Rs 17 0 0 per month 

So far is our information rocs living 
is not on the whole cheaper in Bengal than 
in Madras So we maj say that what is 
primary poverty m Madras is primary 
poverty heie too If a family of four whose 
monthly earnings fall below Rs 17 per 
month is in a state of primary povertj 
then a famih ol 5 G persons (Mr Jack’s 
average familj) would be in that con 
dition if its monthly income fell below 
Ks 23 12 This means that Mr Jack’s 
average family of 5 G persons w ould be in 
primary poverty if its income fell below Rs, 
285 per annum Hence all the families 

‘below comfort," “above indigence" and 
‘indigence," as he stiles them, forming 
51 per cent of the total number of families 
in the Fandpur district, are below the line 
of primary povert) Tint is tosaj, more 
than half the inhabitants of a Bengal 
district are unable to obtain the minimum 
necessaries for the maintenance of merely 
physical efS ctency 

Some Politically Minded Asiatics 


Total 2 0 

The} proceed — 

A daily Cost of 2 annas and 9 p es is equal to Ks 
5 2-C per month of 00 days Allowing off the odd 
annas and pies as tbe labourer might buy vegetables 
say a little more cheaply we have left Ks 5-0 0 as a 
reasonable allowance for food for a man doing 
manual labour 

We next considered the case of a lamily consisting 
of a man, wife and two children ton young to earn 
We estimated that as three years is the normal inter 
val between birtbs and children begin to earn very 
early three children unable to contribute to the 
fnm ly income i* the largest number that is at all 
frequent in wage earning fnm lies , and that we m gtat 
therefore take tbe family as above spe ified as a fair 
average We took a sort of average of the opinions 
ot four members a* to the proportion which normally 
subsists between the food consume 1 by a woman or 
child and that of a man and for other necessary 
expensts with the result that we allowed 

rs a p 

for mao for/ood per month O O 

„ wife „ 4 0 0 

two children , 5 0 0 

Rent for repairs etc , and ground rent 

per hut), 10 0 


London March 27tb 

According to advices from Tashkent Tartars and 
Kifghr* Sarts have |OTDed Ibe rrvolol on Great fes- 
tivals have been held in the tow ns and villages which 
are decorated with flogs and thank ’giving services 
have been held in mosques General Kiiropntkln nd 
dressed 200 000 demonstrators at Tushkent — 
Renter i 

India and the War Conference * 

As the self governing Dominions ate to j 
have one vote each irrespectn tr of their | 
size nml population, there is nothing unfair 
in India too having only <5ne vote at the 
War Conference And it is satisfactoiy to 
learn that the members from India arc not 
to be mere assessor but members of the 
conference cquaUj with the Dominion 
members The ppitit of our criticism has 
throughout been this that India is not 
to exercise her vote through bne or more 
Indians elected hi Indians Mr Chamber- 
lain is neither an Indian nor has he been 
elected by Indians The Dominions Repre 
sen tatwe«s may not have been elected spe 
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for this occasion, but they have been 
chosen br their people generally to repre 
them, to speak and to act for them 
* henever necessary We do not complain, 
hut we point out the difference between our 
Status and that of the self ruling Domini 
ons Like Mr Chamberlain and Sir James 
Heston, our Indian “reprerentatu es, 
too bare not been chosen by us either 
specially for this occasion or generally to 
act and speak for us 

Nevertheless Govern men t can make the 
best use of the situation, if Mr Chamber 
Iain votes according to the opinion of the 
two Indian “representatives’ , the Maba 
raja of Bikamr and SirS P Smhn, when 
ever the view s of these tw o are in complete 
accord When they are not so, voting 
should be aecotdMff to ibe *>*** of 1116 
majority of the four persons who * repre 
sent” India, viz, Mr Chamberlain, the 
Maharaja of Bikamr, Sir S P Smhaand 
Sir James Meston 

It is pleasing to learn that the Indian 
“represen tab res * were given n cordial 
welcome at the Imperial War Conference 
Perfectly satisfactory news would be the 
concession of political rights to India 
There is much difference between politics 
and politeness cmlity and civic rights 
We are glad to learn that 
lo the House of Commons replying to Sir John 
Rees Mr Chamberlain stated that Government 
did not contemplate an v action ubieh would result 
In the representatives of the Dominions being given 
authority to decide ciclutivcly Indian questions or 
to exercise in this behalf nnv influence denied to the 
representatives of India 

and also that 

In the House o! Commons Mr Chamberlain 
stated that no official recognition had been accorded 
to the writings of Mr Lionel CnWis printed at the 
( Government presS at Allahabad 

v State Aid Indispensable for Industrial 
l Progress tn India 

Sir Tredenck Nicholson, honorary 
director of the Madras Fisheries Depart 
ment, and formerly a member ot the 
Board of Rc\ enue of that Presidency , gave 
sera important evidence before the 
Industrial Commission, winch lias been 
summarised bv the Hindu as follows — 
From lus vast experience of Japan Germane 
Australia Canada and other countries -which 
haw been mating rap'd tlruies in industries 
q, r Frederick -whose examination lasted no less 
than four hour* uocomproini* cglr stated that 
ntate aid should take all forms that Government 
should start p oncer factories m nisy ca*v*asthe 


best form of assistance and thus take upon itself 
the risk and cost of experimental enquiries instead 
of merely financing proposed enterprises by loans 
Unlike otter witnesses Sir Frederick boldly main 
tains that it is a mistake lo suppose that Govern 
meDt pioneer factories slionld nece«sardy be closed 
for private enterprise as soon as they have ‘ made 
their proofs for the reason that teebn cal and even 
commercial success is not the only raison d’etre of 
such factories These factories bare a!«o to tram np 
experts from managers to art zans and instructors 
and perhaps inspectors as well 

The Indian Trade Journal quotes the 
following from the Board of Trade 
Journal — 

His Majestv s Commercial Attache at iokobama 
(Mr C F Lrowt C M G ) reports under date 2nd 
December that a Bill for the encouragement of the 
Iron Industry in Japan Is being considered for pre 
Sentation to the forthcoming session of the Diet The 
principal points of the Bill are as follows —1 That 
tbe Land Expropriation Act be applicable to those 
Iron Foundries redoing plants included which 
po«ess an annual capacity of 33 000 tons and above 
2 That in tbe absence of special reasons all Gov 
eminent owned forests or lands be made avai able to 
such foundries bv rent or sale 3 That all persons 
undertaking to establ sh iron foundries be exempt 
from all forms o I taxation for ten years beginning 
with the year following tbe establishment of sue b 
foundries 4 That all ores imported by snch 
foundries be exempt from customs duty 3 That 
all the materials employed in the construction of tbe 
plant be i nported free of customs duty C That 
products of ir>n foundries established in Korea be 
exempt from customs dnties on Importation into 
Japan 

It such \ anous forms of state aid and 
encouragement are required in industrially 
advanced Japan, much more are they re- 
required in industrially backward India 

Women’s Deputation to the Viceroy 
on Indentured Labour. 

It is a happy augury for India’s future 
welfare, that her daughters have, under 
the pressure of sisterly sympathy and rt 
gam for the honour and welfare of their 
motherland, thrown ,off their habitual 
rc«er\e, and not only spoken in public on 
some of the pressing problems of tbe day, 
but ba\e waited in deputation on the 
kiciroy in connection with one of them 
The address of the ladies* deputation 
to the \1ccr03 on indentured labour 
is brief, telling, and instinct w ith feeling 
It concludes as follows — 

We feel that the evil* which have takes fils'-* on 
der the Indenture ssstem have become soiogruioeil 
io tbe Crown Colonies during the past few years, that 
no more lodiantcan go there »a the future asucskLletl 
labourers without il e greatest moral risks Wear e 
convinced that to preserve tbe self resp-et nod to up- 
hold the honour of the led an nation It ts absolu'eiy 
nvessaty that not a «icgf* Inti an mss ot woman 
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'The Sacred Books oi the Hindus 

Vol XVII 1 ’an I 

e 1 11 r The Matsya Puranam, , 1 f ^ 

? f Chapters l 128 

Translation into Ln b us1t by a Taluqdar of Oudh will an Introduction mcl \pp, 
appendices Containing several tables and diagrams bedicated by permission' td * tlio 
Hon ble Sir James Scdrgle M^ston K. C b 1,/L.D Lieutenant Governor U IV of Agra 
and OudL. Cloth bound, Gilt letters J nee ten (to) Rupees. ■» f, { ]/ *1 

In renewing this work Am India of Madras /or '•O tl> August jqiO writes — 

*1 he transtaton tloie bv an unnamed Taluqdar of Odh s lcar and nccuiaie and the value of 0 e 
work is enl anted by ll e add 1 on of an mlroduct on and se era! append ccs n <\l chan alien pt is i aric 
to fix the date of ihe Mai abbarata War i> the I $bi of t) e add i ml daia afforded b) ihu i orK Uese 
append ce» furl! er embody an cles on lie 01,11 or the Parana* tie dale of the Matsya lurawa the 

Pauran ' * • - ' " *— *- J ’ ' ' 

I! mi V; 
to folio v 

,bC7Cviri7 


_ _ the Parana* . 

in teogujly a d U ronolo„s contr buted by H at defat „a We \ ter Ra Bahad r hr sa Chandra 
ViiypMuia .» 'Vc dobl forvard \ tb t>reat 'merest to tl e otl er pans of ibe w orlt wh ch a 


II 

« The Bible in India 

lly Monsieur Loinr Jacolliot 


1 A cheap ripnnl l’nCt, j Its. No T ducated li than bbonld fail to read it ’ 

III » 
The Indian Literary Year book 

I or 1916 1 net. Two Rupees 

Very Jn^bJy sj ol t»i of by the press and literary men of Indi t 

IV 

The Brahmopanual-Sara Sangraba * 

ConUi ling banskril tcs.t and Commentary with an 1 ogled Translation 
Price — -1 Rupee mil 8 annas unit 

V t 

The Setasvatara Upanlsad 

ConUiiii i Q Sans) nt tc\t English translation with copious c-cpUiutoi y notes t 
IrOfcssor bildhcswat Vaunt Slastn M \ 


1 VI 

SI j am* Char in bawd tit Senes 
The Brahmopani^at Sara Sailgralta Ihpikd 
oitUmsiif, Saiisl lit tt\t Commentar and a Hi id translation l rice One lie only 
* ‘ ^ fp/j/t io the l/tMflyci,— ipntmu Oilaoi/ 

Bahadurganj A 1 L \ H All Vt) 
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G IUIBALA. is oxerflowing with cxuber 
ance of youth that seems spilling oxer 
in spray all around her —in the folds 
oflier solt dress the turning of her neck 
the motion of her hands m the rhythm of 
her steps now patch now languid in her 
t tinkling anklets' and ringing laughter in 
*Jher\oice and glances She would often 
been seen w rapt in a blue silk w alhmg on 
her terrace in an impulse of unaccountable 
restlessness Her limbs seem eager to 
dance to the time of an inner music unccas 
ing and nnheard She takes pleasure in 
merely moving her body causing ripples 
to break out in the flood of her young life 
She would suddenly pluck a leaf from a 
plant in the flower pot and throw it up in 
the sky and her bangles would given 
sudden tinkle aud the careless grace of her 
hand like a bird freed from its cage would 
fly unseen m the air \\ ith hers waft fingers 
she would brush away from her dress a 
mere nothmg standing on tiptoe she 
would peep oxer her terrace xx ails for no 
cause xvhatexer, and then wjth a rapid 
motion turn round to go to another direc 
tion sw inging her bunch of keys tied to a 
ebrner of her garment She 'would loosen 
her hair in an untimely capncc sitting 
before her mirror to do it up again and 
then m a fit of laziness w oulcl fling herself 
upon her bed like a « line of stray moon 
light slipping through sbme open ug of the 
leaves idling m the shadow 

She has no children and having been 
married in a wealthy family has xtry 
little work to do Thus she seems to be 
daily accumulating her oxvn self xx lthout 
expenditure till the vessel is brimming ox er 
with the seething surplus She has lier 
husband, but not under her control She 
has grown up from a girl into a woman 
yet escaping through familiarity lier 
husband s notice 


When she w as newly married and her 
husband Gopinath xxas attending his 
College he would often play the truant 
hnd under cover of the midday siesta of 
his elders secretly come to make love to 
■fr/fr&aSa Myy? J/vder ito? 

‘arae roof he would create occasions to 
^end her letters on tinted paper perfumed 
\ith rosewater, and would even gloat 
hpon some exaggerated gnex ances of ima 
"ra.xry neglect of lox e 

Just then lus father died and he became 
Uie^ole owner of his property Like an 
huseasoned "piece of timber the immature 
\ outh of Gopinath attracted parasites 
lx Inch began to bore into his substance 
^romnoxx his moxements took the course 
that led him in a contrary direction from 
*ns wife * 

, There is a dangerous fascination to be 
eaders of men to which many strong 
hands haxe succumbed To be accepted 
hs the leader of a small circle of sycq- 
bhants in his own parlour has the same 
fearful attraction for a man who suffers 
Iroma scarcity of brains and character" 
,3opmath assumed the part of a hero 
hmong bis friends and acquaintances and 
tried daily to mx ent new w onders m all 
hiaoner of extrax agance He won a repu 
Vition among his folloxxers for his auda 
Sity of excesses xvhicli goaded him not 
jmly to keep up Ins fame bnt to surpass 
himself at all costs * 

In the meanw hife Ginbala in the secfii-j 
Xion of her lonely youth felt like a queen 
lx ho had her throne but no subjects She 
anew she had the poxxer in her hand 
n Inch coul 1 make the xxorld of men her 
Saptix e. only that world itself xxas 
Ranting 

Gtnbala has a maidservant whose name 
Is Sudha She can sing and dance and. 
Improvise xerses and she freely gives ex< 
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prcsston to licr regret that such a beauty 
as that of her mistress should Ik dedicated 
to a fool who forgets to enjoj wliat he 
owns Ginbala is ne\er tired of hearing 
from her the details of her charms while 
at the same time contradicting her, call 
mg her a 1 ar and a flatterer, exciting her 
to gw ear by all that is sacred that she is 
earnest in her admiration, which state 
meat e\en without the accompaniment 
of a solemn oath is not difficult for Gin 
bala to believe 

Sudlia used to sing to her a song begin 
nine with the line, Letmewnte myself 
a slave upon the soles of tlij feet ' and 
Ginbala in her imagination could feel 
that her beautiful feet were fully worthy 
of bearing inscriptions of c\erlasting 
slavery from conquered hearts, if only they 
could be free in their career of conquest 

But the woman to whom her husband 
Gopmath has surrendered himself as a 
slave is Lavanga the actress who has 
the reputation of playing to perfection 
the part of a maiden languishing in hope 
less love and swooning on the stage with 
an exquisite naturalness When her hus 
band had not altogether vanished from 
her sphere of influence, Ginbala had often 
heard from him about the wonderful his 
tnome powers of this woman and in her 
lealous curiosity had greatly desired to 
see Lavanga on the stage But she could 
not secure her husband s consent, because 
Gopmath was firm m his opinion that the 
theatre was a place not fit for any decent 
woman to v isit 

At last she paid for a seat mid sent 
Sudbato sec this famous actress in one 
of her best parts The account that she 
recen ed from her on her return was far 
from finttenng to Lavanga both ns to 
her personal appearance and her stage 
accomplishments As, for obvious reasons, 
she had grent faith m Sndha’s power of 
appreciation, where it w as due, Ginbala 
did not hesitate to believe her in her dcs 
cnption of Lavanga, which was nccom 
panted by a mimicry of n ludicrous 
mannerism 

When at last her husband deserted her 
m hts infatuation for this woman, she 
began to feel qualms of doubt But as 
Sudlia repeatedly asserted her former 
opinion with ever greater vehemence, com 
panng Lavanga to a piece of burnt log 
dressed up in a w oman s clothes, Ginbala 


determined secretly to go to the theatre 
herself and settle tins question for good 

And she did go there one night with all 
the excitement of a forbidden entry Her 
very trepidation of heart lent a special 
charm to wliat she saw She gazed at the 
faces of the spectators lit up with an 
unnatural shine of lamplight , and, with 
the magic of its music and the painted can 
v as of its sccnerj, the theatre seemed to 
her like a world where sccietj was sud 
denlj freed from its law of gravitation 

Coming from Iicr walled up terrace and 
joj less home, she had entered a region 
where dreams and rcalit} had clapped their 
hands in friendship, over the wine cup of 
art 

The bell rang the orchestra music stop- 
ped, the audience sat still in their seats, 
the stage lights shone brighter, and the 
curtain was drawn tip Suddenly ippear 
ed in the light, from the mystery of the 
unseen the shepherd girls of the Vnndn 
forest, and with the accompaniment of 
songs commenced their dance, punctuated 
with the uproarious applause of the audi 
cncc The blood began to throb all over 
Ginbala s body, and she forgot for the 
moment that her life was limited to her 
circumstances and that she was not free in 
a world where all laws had melted in 
music 

Sudlia came occasionally to interrupt 
her with her anxious whispers urging her 
to hasten back home for the fear of being 
detected But she paid no heed to her 
vv aming for her sense of fear had gone 

The plav goes on Knshna has given 
oflence to Ins beloved Rad ha and she in her 
wounded pride refuses to rccoguise him 
He is entreating her, abasing himself at her 
feet but in vain Ginbala s heart seems 
to swell She imagines herself as "the 
offended Rad ha , and feels that she also 
lias in her this woman's povv er to vmdi 
cate her pnde She had heard what a 
force was woman s beauty in the world, 
but to night it became to her palpable 

At last the curtain dropped, the light 
grew dim, the audience got read} to leave 
the theatre but Ginbala sat still like one 
in a dream The thought that she would 
hav c to go home had v amslicd from her 
mind She vv aited for the curtain to nse 
again and the eternal theme of Krishna’* 
humiliation at the feet or Radhn to cont* 
uue But Sudlia came to remind bertha* 
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the play hid ended and the lamps w ould 
soon be put out 

„ It was late when Gmbala came back 
home V kerosene lamp w as dimly burn 
in" in the melancholy solitude and silence 
of her room Near the window upon her 
lonely bed a mosquito curtain was genth 
moving m the breeze Iler world seemed to 
her distasteful and mean like a rotten fruit 
swept into the dustbin 
s. From now she regularly v isited the 
/theatre e\cry Saturday The fascinat on 
of her first sight of it lost much of its 
glamour The painted \nlganty of the 
actresses and the falseness of their affecta 
tion became more and more eudent yet 
the habit grew upon her Every time the 
curtain rose the window of her life spn 
son house seemed to open before her and 
the stage bordered oft {com the world of 
treahty by its gilded frame and scenic 
^display, by its array of lights and even 
its flimsiness of conventionalism appeared 
to her like a fairyland where it was not 
impossible for herself to occupy the throne 
of the fairy queen 

V> hen for the first time she saw ber hus 
band among the audience shouting his 
drunken admiration for a certain actress 
she felt an intense disgust and prayed in 
her mind that n day might come w hen she 
might have an opportunity to spurn him 
away with her contempt Cut the oppor 
tumty became rarer every day forGopi 
natli was hardly ever to be seen at his 
home now being earned aw ay one 1 new 
not where in the centre of a dust storm 
of dissipation 

One evening m the month of March in 
the light of the full moon Ginbalawas 
sitting on her terrace drc««cd in her cream 
coloured robe Jtvvns her habit daily to 
deck herself with jewellery as if for some 
festive occasion tor these costlv gems 
were like w me to her— they sent heightened 
consciousness of beauty to her limbs she 
felt like n plant in spring tingling with the 
impulse of powers m nil its branches She 
wore 1 pur of diamond bracelets on her 
arms a necklace of rubies and pearls on 
her neck and a ring with n big «apphire 
on the little finger of her left hand Sudha 
was sitting near her ban. feet admiringly 
touching them w ith her hand nnd express- 
ing her wish that she were a manprtvi 
leged to offer her life ns homage to «uch a 
pair of feet 

fetulha guitly hummed u lovesotig to her 


and the evening wore on to night Every 
body in the household had finished their 
evening meal and gone to sleep When 
suddenly Gopinnth appeared reeking with 
scent and liquor and budha drawang her 
cloth end over her face hastily no away 
from the terrace 

Gmbala thought for a moment that her 
day had come at last She turned away 
her face and sat silent 

But the curtain in her stage did not rise 
and no song of entreaty came from her 
hero with the w ords — 

Listen to the pleading of the moon 
light my love and hide not thy face ’ 

In hs dry unmusical voice Gopmath 
said Give me your leys 

A gust of south wind like a sigh of the 
insulted romance of the poetic world scat 
tered all over the terrace the smell of the 
night blooming jasmines and loosened 
some wisp of hair on Gmbala s cheek 
She let go her pride and got up and said 
\ ou shall have your keys if y ou listen to 
what I have to say 

Gopmath said I cannot delay Give 
me your keys 

Gmbala said I will give you the keys 
and everything that is in the safe but you 
must not leave me 

Gopmath said That cannot be I lmvc 
urgent business 

Then you shan t have the keys 1 said 
Gmbala 

Gopinnth began to search for them lie 
opened the drawers of the dressing table, 
broke open the hd of the bos that contain 
ed Gmbala s toilet requisites smashed the 
glass panes of her nlmirnh groped under 
the pillow s and mattress of the bed but 
the Keys lie could not find Gmbala stood 
near the door stiff f nd sifent like n marble 
image gazing at v acancy Trembling \v ith 
rage Gopmath came to her nnd said with 
an angry growl Give me your keys or 
you vv ilf repent 

Gmbala did not answer and Gopmath 
pinning her to the wall snatched aw ay by 
force her bracelets necklace and nng and, 
giv mg 1 er a parting kick went away 

Nobody in the bou«c vv okc up from bis 
«leep none in the neighbourhooel knew of 
this outrage the moonlight remained 
placid and the peace of the night undis- 
turbed Hearts can be rent never to heal 
again amidst st ch senne silence 

TI c next morning Gmbala said she was 
going to sec I cr father tuid Itft home As* 
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Gopmathg present destination was not 
known -and she was not responsible to 
anybody else in the house her ibscucc \\ as 
not noticed 


The new play of * Manorama was on 
rehearsal in the theatre where Gopmath 
was a constant visitor Lavangi was 
practising for the part of the heroine 
Manorama and Gopmath sitting in the 
front scat with his rabble of followers 
w ould v ocifcrously encourage Ins fav ounte 
actress w ith his approbation This greatly 
disturbed the rehearsal but the proprietors 
of the theatre did not dare to annoy tlieir 
patron of whose \mdicti\encss they were 
afraid But one day he went so far as to 
molest an actress m the greenroom and 
he had to be turned away by the aid of 
the police 

Gopmath determined to take h s rc 
veoge — and when after a great deal of 
preparation and shrieking advertisements 
the new play Manorama was about to 
be produced Gopmath took away the 
principal actress Lavangn with him and 
disappeared It w as a great shock to the 
manager who had to postpone the opening 
night and getting hold ot a new actress 
taught her the part and brought out. the 
play before the public with considerable 
misgiv ings in his mind 

But the success was ns unexpected as 
it was unprecedented When its news 
reached Gopmath lie could not resist hts 
curiosity to come and see the performance 

The play opens with Manorama living 
in her husband s house neglected an 1 


hardly noticed Near the end of the drama 
her husband deserts her and concealing 
his first marriage manages to marry a 
millionaires daughter When the wed 
ding ceremony is over and the bridal veil 
is raised from her face she is discovered to 
be the same Manorama only no longer 
the former drudge but queenly in her 
beauty and splendour of dress and oma 
ments In her infancy she had been 
brought up in n poor home being kidnap 
ped from the house of her rich father w'ho 
having traced her to her husband s home, 
has brought her back to him and ccle 
brates her marriage once again in a 
fitting manner 

In the concluding scene when the has 
band is going through his period of pern 
tence and humiliation as is fit in a play 
which has its moral a sudden distitfbnncc 
arose among the audience So long ns 
Manorama appeared obscured in her . 
position of drudgery Gopmath showed no 
sign of perturbation Rut when after the 
wedding ceremony she came out dressed 
in her red bridal robe and took her veil 
off when with a majestic pride of her 
overwhelming beauty she turned her face 
towards the audience and slightly bend 
inghcr neck shot fiery glance of caul 
tation nt Gopmath applause broke out 
in wave after wave ana the enthustasm 
of the spectators became unbounded 

Suddenly Gopmath cned out m a thick 
voice Ginbala and like a madman 
tried to rush upon the stage The audt 
cnee shouted Turn him out the police 
came to drag him away and he struggled 
and screamed I will kill her’ while the 
curtain dropped 
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Shclidali 

Gth January 1892 
It is past the meeting point of day and 
ight 

When I was living in this boat in the 
weather I would «it by the window 


all lights out in silent repose and with 
my thoughts ranged round me in entranc- 
ing shapes stay up till late m the night 
in an cestacy of delight 
. m J mind does not ft. cl the same 
Ircedom these cold weather evenings coop- 
ed up in this lamp ht vv ooden hole V> ith 
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all nature left ouUid" the closed shatters 
on* feels too clos toon self for intimate 
communion 

■? 

•14 

Stieh I ah 

9 th January 1S92 
lor some dajs the weather here lias 
been \\ avermg b“tw cn Winter and Spring 
In the morning perhaps shi\ers will run 
over both land and w ater at the touch of 
the north wind, while the evening will 
thrill with the south breeze coming 
through the moonlight 

There is no doubt that Spring is well on 
its way \ftcr a long interval the pipiy'i 
one<- more calls out from the groves on 
the opposite bank The hearts of men too 
are stirred and after evening falls sounds 
of singing arc heard in the \illage showing 
that thev are no longer in such a Iiurrj to 
close doors and windows nnd cover them 
selves up suuglj for the night 

Tonight the moon is at its full and its 
large round face peers at me through the 
op-n window on mj left asiftrjingto 
make out whether I have anything to say 
against it in my letter— it suspects mnj 
b-* that we mortals concern ourselves more 
w ith its stains than its beams 

A bird is plaintivclv crying fee tee on 
the sand bank The nver seems to be still 
There arc no boats The motionless grov es 
on the bank cast an unflickering shadow 
on the water*. The haze over the sky 
makes it look like a sleep} ej c kept open 
Trout now tic evenings will grow 
darkerand darker nnd when tomorrow 
I shall be coming ov er from the office the 
favourite companion of my exile will al 
read} have drifted a little further apart 
from me doubting whether it had been 
» wise to la} her heart so corapktelv bare 
the last evening and so covering it up 
ogam httl*. by little 

Nature becomes re«ll> and truh inti 
mate in strange and lonelv place- I have 
been nctuallv worrying myself for davs 
at the thought that after the moon is past 
her full I shall daily miss the moonlight 
more and more feeling further and fur 
ther exiled when the beauty and peace 
which awaits mv return to the riverside 
will no longer lie there nnd I shall have 
- to come back through the d vrkness 

Anyhow 1 put it on record that to-dav 
is the full moon —the first full moon of 
this year s springtime In vears to come 


I mav perchauce be reminded of this night 
w itli the tee tee of the bird on the bank 
the glimmer of the distant light on the 
boat oft the other shore the shining 
stretch of rn er the blur of shade thrown 
b> the dark fringe of trees along its edge 
and the white skv gleaming overhead in 
unconcerned aloofness 

45 

Shehdah 
7th Apnl 1892 

\ delightful breeze is blowing since 
d inn and I am feeling disinclined to exert 
raysell It must be eleven or half past, 
but I have not vet set to an> reading or 
wntng work lying quictl} m this easy 
chair the vv hole morning Many an un 
finished thought and incomplete line flit 
through mv mind but I nave not the 
energv to piece them together and make 
them coherent 

The song haunts me Her anklets 
tinkle tinkle and resting on the bosom 
of the nver m this ravishing breeze I bear 
the tinkle of anklets within me but only 
from behind the scenes —the Comer appears 
not So p*rforce I remain quietly sitting 

The nver is getting low and the water 
in tins arm of it is hardly more than waist* 
deep anywhere So it is not at all extra 
ordinary that the boat should be anchored 
in nnd stream On the bank to my nght 
the r}Ots arc ploughing and cons arc now 
and then being brought down to the 
water s edge for a dnnk To the left there 
nrethe mango and cocoanut trees of the 
old Shehdah garden above and on the 
bathing slope below there are village 
women washing clothes taking water 
bathing laughing and gossiping in their 
provincial dialect 

The }Oiinger girls never seem to get 
through their sporting in the water it 
is a delight to hear their careless merr} 
laughter The men gravelv take their 
regulation number of dips and go aw a} 
but girls are on much more intimate terms 
with the water Both alike babble and 
chatter and ripj Ic and sparl 1c in the same 
simple and natural manner thev imj 
languish and fade away under n scorching 
glare but thev can take a blow without 
breaking under it for good The bard 
world which but for them would not 
be fruitful cannot fathom the m}stery of 
the soft embrace of their arms 

Tcnnv«on has it that woman to man 
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all natu tv left oat-side tli*» closed shutters 
on* feels too dos’ toon self for intimate 
_ commumon 
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Slid id all 

Dtli January I8d2 
lor some days the weather here has 
been w avcring betw cn \\ inter and Spring 
[n the morning perhaps sht\erg will run 
o\erboth land and water at the touch or 
the north wind, while the evening will 
thrill With the south breeze coming 
through the moonlight 

There is no doubt that Spring is well on 
its w ay After a long interval the papty a 
once more calls out from the groves on 
the opposite bank The hearts of men too 
are stirred and after evening falls sounds 
of singing arc heard m the \ illage show mg 
that they nre no longer m such a hurry to 
close doors and windows and cover them 
selves up snugly for the night 

Tonight the moon is at its full and »<s 
large round face peers at me through the 
open window on raj left as if trying to 
make out whether 1 have any thing to say 
against it in my letter*— it suspects may 
b" that we mortals concern ourselves more 
with its stains than its beams 

A bird is plaintively crying tee tee on 
the sand bank The river seems to be still 
There are no boats The motionless groves 
on the bank cast an unlltchering shadow 
on the waters The lmze over the skv 
makes it look like a sleepy eve kept open 
From now tlic evenings will grow 
darker and darker and when tomorrow 
I shall be coming ov er from the office the 
f ivountc companion of my exile u ill a! 
rcadv have drifted a little f rrthcr opart 
from nn. doubting whether it hnd been 
\v isc to lay her heart so completely ban. 
the last evening and so covering it tip 
ngam little by little 

Nature becomes re lly mid trait intt 
mate in strange and lonelv places I have 
been nvtuallv worrying myself for day 3 
at the thought that after the moon is past 
her full I shall daily nuss the moonlight 
more and morn, feeling farther and fur 
thcr exiled when the beauty and peace 
vv Inch aw aits mv return to the m crude 
will no longer lie there mid I ♦diall have 
to conic liack through the darkness 

Anyhow I put it on record that to-d«i 
is the full moon —the first lull moon of 
this year s springtime In vears to come 


I m ty perchance be reminded of this night 
with the tee-tee of the bird on the bank 
the glimmer of the distant light on the 
boat ofi the other shore the slumng 
stretch of river the blur of shade thrown 
by tbe dar* fringe of trees along its edge 
and the white sky gleaming overhead in 
unconcerned aloofness 
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Sliehdah 
7th April 1S93 

A delightful breeze is blowing since 
dawn and l am feeling disinclined to evert 
myself It must be eleven or half past 
but I liav e not v ct set to any reading or 
writing worl lying quietly iu this easy 
chair the vv hole morning Manv an un 
finished thought and incomplete line flit 
through my mind but I have not the 
energv to piece them together and make 
them coherent 

The song haunts tne Her anklets 
tinkle tinkle and resting on the bosom 
of the riv cr m this ravishing breeze I hear 
the tinkle of anklets within me but only 
from behind the scenes —the Comer appears 
not So p rforcc I remain quietly sitting 

The over is getting low and the water 
in this arm of it is hardly more than waist* 
deep anyn here So »t is not at all extra 
ordinary that the boat should be anchored 
in mid stream On the bank to my right 
the ryots are ploughing and cows arc now 
and then being brought down to the 
waters edge for a drink To the left there 
nre the m »ngo and cocoanut trees of the 
old Shehdali garden ibove and on the 
bathing slope below there arc v illage 
women washing clothes tal mg water 
bathing laughing and gossiping in their 
provincial dialect 

The younger girls never seem to get 
through their sporting in the water it 
is n delight to hear their canc!e«s merry 
laughter The men gravely take their 
regulation number of dips and go away, 
but girls are on much more intimate terms 
with the water Both alike babble nnd 
chatter and ripple and sparl 1c in the same 
simple and natural manner they m ly 
languish and fade aw ay under a scorching 
glare but they can tal e a blow without 
bre iking un fer it for good The hard 
world which hut for them would not 
lie fruitful cannot fathom the mystery of 
the soft embrace of their arms 

Tennyson has it that vv Oman , toyman 
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is ns water unto wine I feci today it 
should be ns water unto land Woman 
is more at home in the water living in 
it playing with it holding her gatherings 
it its side , and while for her other 
burdens are not seemly, the beinng of 
water from the spring the well the bank 
of river or pool has ever been held to 
become her 

46 

Shelidah 

8th April 3892 
You may feel surprised to hear of the 
quantity of Clements of Politics and 
Problems of the Future I am getting 
through here 

The fact is I have been unable to 
find any Fnghsh book of stones or poems 
to suit this place Whichever one 1 open 
is full of Engl «h names md English 
society, the streets and drawing rooms of 
London and all that 4md of fatiguing 
scnbble I cannot get anything simple 
and shapely pure and free rounded off 
with glistening tenderness 1 ke a tear drop 
Only cod dn coil analysts after analysis 
a continual trusting and torturing of 
human character in the hope of wringing 
out therefrom some moral precept or 
psychological theory 

Such reading 1 ere would make turbid 
the gentle current of this slender summer 
stream the listless flow of this breeze the 
spreading peace of these ban! s the endless 
expanse of tins sky the deep silence around 
I cannot call to nund any literature 
befitting these surroundings except per 
haps the songs of the latshaara poets 
If only I knew a number of our beautiful 
old Bengali folk tales nrnl could put them 
into simple melolious verse flavoured 
with childhood s homely memories then 
such might suit the spir t of the place 
They would have a likeness to the prattle 
ol the river the laughter brightened voices 
of the women at the bathing places the tre 
inulaus rustic of the eoeomut palm leaves, 
the cool shade of the mango topes the 
scent from the fields of flow enng mustard 
Simple, sweet and breathing of peace 
spacious j ct filled w itli silence pathos and 
light Hustling and fighting and vrnng 
1 ng mid gnashing of teeth are not of shady 
secluded mcr-cmbraccd Bengal 

Anjwaj the Elements of Politics* 
Unimpeded on its peaceful silence 
uc oil on w ater w itliout disturbing or 
cnclrating beucatb its «urfacc 


Bolpar, 

2nd May 1892 

There arc many paradoxes tn tlic world 
and of them tins is one that wliercv er the 
landscape is immense the skj unlimited, 
the clouds intimately dense the feelings 
unfathomable— that is to say where the 
infinite is manifest— there the fitting com 
panion for theseis onlj one solitary person , 
a multitude being so pettj so distracting. 

One individual and the infinite nrc on 
equal terms worthy of looking upon one 
another each from his own throne But 
when many are there, how small they 
ha\e to become liow much they have to 
knock off each other, jn order to fit in 
together Each soul wants so much room 
to expand to the full it cannot do with 
a crowd of others amidst whom 
)k needs mu it anoit loopholes before/ it 
can put a little bit of its head through at 
a time 

So the onlv result of our endear our to 
bring the many together js to become 
unable to fill our joined hnnd9 our out 
stretched arms with this endless fathom 
less expanse 

48 

Bolpur 

8th Jnistha (May) 1892 
Humour is n dangerous thing It is well 
if it surrenders itself willingly with a snnl 
mgl'icc hut a catastrophe me*} result if 
3ou try to take it b\ storm Like the 
Dnhmastra neapoa of old laughter is a 
•veritable arsenal in the hands of one who 
knows how to handle it but recoils on the 
head or the unskilled wretch who would 
nicddJcwith it and makes him ridiculous 
Women who try to be witty but only 
succeed in being pert are insufferable and 
as for attempts to be comic they are dis 
graceful in women whether they succeed or 
fail The comic is ungmnlj nnd exagger- 
ate!/ an d so /ns a kind of relationship 
With the sublime The elephant is comic 
the came! and the giraffe are comic til 
o\ ergrowth is comic 

Keenness is rather kin with heautv.as 
the thorn with the flower So sarcasm is 
not unbecoming in w om m, though coming 
trom her it hurts But ridicule which 
favours of bulkiness woman had better 
r i c our sn hhme sex The masculine 
i nlstalf makes our sides split but a (cun* 
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nine ralstafl would have racked our 
ner\ es 

49 

Bolpur, 

12th Jaistha (May) 1892 
I usually pace the roof terrace, alone, of 
an evening iesterdaj afternoon 1 felt it 
my duty to show my two visitors the 
beauties of the local scenery , so I strolled 
out with them taking Aghore a* a guide 
At the edge of the horizon where the dis 
tant fringe of trees was blue, a thin line of 
dark blue cloud had risen over them and 
was looking particularly beautitnl 1 tried 
to be poetical and said it was like an edging 
of blue colly rmra adorning a beautiful blue 
eye Of my companions one did not hear 
the remark, another did not understand it, 
while the third dismissed it with the reply 
“Yes, it is very pretty ** I did not feel 
encouraged to attempt a second poetical 
flight 

After w alkmg about a mile we came to 
a dam, and along the pool of water there 
was a row of tal (tan palm) trees under 
which was a natural spring While we 
stood there looking at this we found that 
the line of cloud in hich we had seen m the 
North was making for us, swollen and 
grown darker, flashes of lightning gleamiog 
the while 

We unanimously came to the conclusion 
that view mg the beauties of nature could 
be better done from within the shelter ot 
the house, but no sooner had we turned 
homewards than a storm, making giant 
strides over the open moorland, was on us 
with an angry roar I had no idea while 1 
was admiring the colly num on the eye 
lashes of beauteous dame.Naturc that she 
would fly at us like an irate housewife, 
threatening so tremendous a slap * 

It got so dirk with the dust \\c could 
not see bey ond a few paces The fury of 
the storm increased and flying stony par 
tides off the rubbly soil stung our bodies 
like shot, as the wind took us by the scruff 
of the neck and thrust us along to the 
whipping of drops of ram which had begun 
to fall 

Run 1 Run 1 But the ground was not 
level, being deeply scarred with water 
courses, and not easy to cross at any time, 
_ much less in a storm I managed to get 
entangled in a thorny shrub and was near 
ly throw n on my face by the force of the 
w ind as I stopped to free my self 


When we had almost reached the house, 
a host of servants came running towards 
us, shouting and gresticulating and fell 
upon us like another storm Some took us 
by the arms, some bew ailed our plight, 
some were eager to show us the way, 
others hung on our backs as if fearing that 
the storm might carry us off altogether 
We evaded their attentions with some diffi 
culty and managed at length to get into 
the house, panting with wet clothes, 
dusty bodies and tumbled hair 

One thing I have learnt, and I will 
never again write in novel or story the he 
that the hero w ith the picture of his lady 
love in his mmd is passing unruffled 
through wind and ram No one can keep 
in mmd any face however lovely, w hile in 
a storm —lie has enough to do to keep the 
sand out of his ey es * 

The Yaishnava poets have sung ravish 
ingly of Kadhu going to her tryst with 
Krishna through a stormy night Did 
they ever pause to consider, I wonder, m 
what condition she must have reached 
him ? The kind of tangle her hair got into 
is easily imaginable, and also the state of 
the rest of her tbilet \\ hen she arrived in 
her bower with the dust on her body soak 
ed by the ram into a coating of mud she 
must have been a sight * 

But when we read the Va/sfinava poems 
these thoughts do not occur to us We 
only see on the canvas of our mind the 
picture of a beautiful woman, parsing 
under the shelter of the flowering Anrfaro 
has m the darkness of a stormy Shraran * 
night, towards the bank of the Jumna, for 
getful of wind or ram as m a dream, drawn 
by her surpassing love She has tied up 
her anklets lest they should tinkle she is 
clad in darl blue raiment lest she be dis 
covered but she holds no umbrella lest 
she get wet, nor carries a lantern lest she 
fall ' 

Alas for useful things — how necessary 
m practical life, how neglected in poetry * 
But poetry strives in vam to free us from 
their bondage— they will be with us al 
ways , so much so we are told, that with 
the march of civilization it is poetry that 
will become extinct but patent after pat 
cntwiH continue to be taken out for the 
unprov ement of shoes and umbrellas 


* July Vugtasl the ra oy season 
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Iiolpur 

IGth Jmstlii (May ) 1893 

No church tower clock cluraes here aud 
there being no other human habitation 
near by complete silence fills with the 
eiening ns soon a9 the birds ha\c ccastd 
their song There is not much difference 
between early night and midnight A. 
sleepless mglit in Calcutta flows like a 
huge slo v mer of darkness one can keep 
count of the \ancd sounds of its passing 
lying on one s back in 1 ed But here the 
nig1\t is like a \ast still lake placidly 
reposing with no sign of movement \nd 
as I tossed from side to side last night I 
felt en\ eloped w itlun a dense stagnation 
This morning I left my bed a little later 
than usual and coming downstairs to my 
room leant back on a bolster one leg rest 
ing over the other knee 1 here with a slate 
on my chest I began to write a poem to 
the nccompamment of the morning breeze 
and the singing of birds I was getting 
along splendidK— a smile playing on my 
lips my eyes half closed my head swaying 
to the rhjthm the thing I hummed 
gradually taking shape— when the post 
armed 

There was a letter the last number of 
the Sad/mna Magazine one of the Monist 
and some proof sheets I read the letter 
raced my eyes over the uncut pages of the 
Sadhina and then again fell to nodding 
and humming through my poem I did not 
do another thing till I had finished it 

I wonder why the w riting of pages of 
prose docs not gi\e one anything like the 
joy of completing a single poem One s 
emotions take on such perfection of form in 
a poem they can be taken up by the 
fingers so to speak While prose is like a 
sackful of loose material heavy and un 
wieldy incapable of being lifted as you 
pkase 

If I could finish writing one poem n day 
my life would pass m a kind of joy but 
though 1 lia\e been busy tending poetry for 
many a year it has not been tamed yet and 
is not the kind of winged steed to allow 
me to bridle it whenev er I like 1 The joy of 
art is in its freedom It can take a distant 
flight at its fancy and even after its return 
within the world prison an echo lingers in 
its car an exaltation m its mind 

These short poems are coming to me 
unsought and so present my getting on 


with the play Had it not been for these 
I could have let in ideas for two or three 
plays which lmc been knocking at the 
door I am afraid I must wait till the cokl 
neither All my play s except Clutra were 
written in the Winter In that season 
lyrical feri our is apt to grow cold, and one 
gets tin. leisure to write drama 


Iiolpur, 

31st May 1892 
It is not yet 6 o clock but the light has 
dawned there is a delightful breeze and all 
the birds in the garden are awake and have 
started singing The koel it seems beside 
itself It is difficult to understand why it 
should keep on cooing so untiringly Certain 
ly not to entertain us nor to distract the 
pining lo\ cr *— it must hn\ e some p*rSon 
a! purpose of its own But unfortunate 
creature that it is that purpose never seems 
to get fulfilled \ ct it is not dow nhoarted 
and its Coo oo ' Coo oo I keeps gAing with 
now and then an ultra fen cat trill What 
can it mean ’ 

And then in the distance there is some 
other bird wi*h only a faint Chuck 1 Chuck 1 
Its warble lia9 no energy or enthusiasm 
ns if it had lost all hope none the less 
from within its shady nook it cannot resist 
uttering its little plaint Chuck l Chuck 1 
Chuck 1 

How little we really knou of the house 
hold affairs of these innocent little winged 
creatures with their soft little breasts and 
necks and their many-coloured feathers 
Why on earth do they- find it necessary 
to sing so persistently ’ 

52 

Shclidah 

31st Jaistha (June) 1892 
I hate these polite formalities Now a 
days t keep repeating the lines Much 
rather n o #/ 1 1 be an Arab Bedouin ' A 
fine healthy strong and free barbarity 
I feci I want to quit this constant 
ageing of mind and body with incessant 
argument and nicety concerning ancient 
decaying things and to feel the joy of a 
free and \ igorous life to ha\ c be they 
good or bad broad unhesitating unfetter, 
n . nd aspirations free from eier 
lasting friction betw cen custom and sense, 
sense and desire desire and action 

If only I could set utterly and boundless 
* A favour te Conor t of the old Sanskrit poetf 
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ly free this hampered life of mine, I would 
storm the four quarters and raise wave 
upon wave of tumult oil round ; I would 
career away madly, like a wild horse, for 
very joy of my own speed ! 

But I am a Bengali, not a Bedouin! I 
will sit in my 'corner and mope and worry 
and argue. I will turn my mtnd now this 
wav up, now the other— -as a fish is fried— 
and the boiling oil will blister first this 
side, then that. 

Let it pass. Since # I cannot be a 
thorough barbarian, it is but proper that 
I shou'd make an endeavour to be 
thoroughly civilised. Why foment a quar- 
rel between the two ? 

53 

Shehdah, 
16th June: 1892 
• The more one lives alone on the river or 
in the open country, the clearer it becomes 
that nothing is more beautiful or great 
than to perform the ordinary duties of 
one’s daily life simply and naturally. From 
the grasses in the field to the stars in the 
sky, each one is doing just that ; and there 
is such profound peace and surpassing 
beauty in nature because none of these tries 
forcibly to transgress its limitations. 

Yet what each one docs is by no means 
oflittle moment. The grass has to put 
forth all its energy, to draw sustenance 
from the uttermost tips of its rootlets, only 
to grow where it is as grass it does not 
vainly strive to become a banian tree ; and 
so does the earth gain its lovely carpet of 
green. And, indeed, what little of beauty 
and peace is to be found in the societies of 
men is owing to the daily performance of 
u.little duties, not to big doingsand_tall talk. 

Neither poetry nor bravery is perfect in 
itself, but each bit of duty has its own 
completeness. Nothing can be meaner 
than to fret and fume, let loose one’s ima- 
gination and feel no existing state to be 
■ worthy of oneself, while allowing time to 
Slip by unfulfilled. 

Our whole life fills out with joy and 
ceases to be disturbed by carking cares and 
griefs when we have the determination to 
go through the work within our grasp, 
honestly, heartily and with all our 
; strength, be it pleasant or painful; and 
r the belief that this can be done. 

It may be that because the whole of our 
life is not vividly present before us at each 
moment, some imaginary hope may lure, 
G4&-2 


some glowing picture of a future, untram- 
melled with petty, everyday burdens, may 
tempt us ; but these are illusory. 

54 • 

Shelidali, 

2nd Asarh (June) : 1892. 
Yesterday, the first day of Asarh,* the 
enthronement of the rainy season was cele- 
brated with due pomp and circumstance. 
It was very hot the whole day, but in 
the afternoon tremendous, dense clouds 
rolled up. . 

I thought to myself this first day of the 
rains I would rather risk getting wet than 
remain confined in my dungeon of a cabin. 

The year 1293t will not come again in 
my life, and for the matter of that, how 
many more even of these first days of 
Asarh will come either? My life would 
be sufficiently long if they number 30,— 
these first dnys of Asarh to which the 
poet of the Meghadatat has given special 
distinction, for me at least. 

It sometimes strikes me how immensely 
fortunate I am that each day should 
come into my life, some reddened with the 
rising and setting sun, some refreshingly 
cool with deep, dark clouds, some bloom- 
ing like a white flower in the moonlight. 
What nntold wealth they bold ! 

A thousand years ago Kalidas wel- 
comed that first day of Asarh ; and once in 
every year of roy life that same day of 
Asarh dawns in all its glory,— that self-same 
day of the old poet of old Uiiain, that first 
Asarh day which has brought to countless 
men and women their joys of union, their 
pangs of separation, through the ages. 

Every year one such great, time-hallow- 
ed day r drops out of my life ; and^ the time 
will come when this day of Kalidas, this 
day of the Meghaduta, this eternal first 
day of the rains in Hindustan, shall come 
no more for me. When I realise this I 
feel I want to take, once more, a good 
look at nature,— to offer a conscious 
welcome to each day’s sunrise, to say fare- 
well to each day’s setting.sun as to an in- 
timate friend. _ 

Had I been a saintly type of person I 
would probably have reflected that since 
life is fleeting I should beware of wasting 

• June July, the commencement dftbe ralnyseason. 

t Of the Bengali Samvat era. 

J In the Megbadutn (Cloud Messenger) ofKahdas 
a famous description of the burst of the Monsoon 
begins with the words : On the first day of /isari, 
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the precious days and spend them m pood 
works and primer But tint is not my 
nature and mv only regret is that I can 
not take in the w hole of the beautiful days 
and nights that are passing through ray life 
with all their colour their light and shade, 
their silent pageant filling the si ics their 
euce and beauty pervading all space 
etween earth and beaten 
What a grand festival wliat a vast 
tl eatre of festivity And we cannot e\en 
fully respond to it so far anaj do no 
live from the world The light of the 
stars tra\els millions of miles to reach the 
earth but it cannot reach our hearts — 
so many millions of miles further are we ' 
Ah that heavenly sunset winch I saw 
on the Red Sea on my way to England 
where is it now ? But w hat splendid good 
fortune it was for me to bare seen it 
The vision w Inch of alt poets in the world 
I alone saw did not come in vain for its 
colours hare burnt tliemseUcs into my 
life Facli such day is as so much hoarded 
wealth , , , 

Such arc some of the doj s of my child 
hood at the river side girden some of my 
nights on the roof terrace some rainy daj s 
on the south and west verandahs some 
evenings oi my youth at the (.bander 
nngore villa a sunset and a moonnse seen 
from the Scnchat peak nt Canceling these 
and other scraps of time I ha\e kept filed 
away within me When in m3 e trly life 
l used to lie on the roof terrace on moon 
lit nights the moonlight would brim 
over like foam from a glass of wine and 
intoxicate me 

The world into which I have tumbled 
is peopled with strange beings They are 
always busy erecting walls and rules round 
themselves and how careful are they w itta 


their curtains lest they should seel It 
is a wonder to me they have not made 
drab c Overs for flowering plants and 
put up a canopy to ward off the moon 
If the next life is determined by the desires 
of this one then I should be reborn from 
this enshrouded planet into some free and 
open realm of joy 

Only those who cannot steep themselves 
m beauty to the full despise it as an object 
of the senses But they who have tasted 
of its wexpressi hibty know how far it is 
b youcl the highest powers ofmereejc or 
ear ~nny even the heart is powerless to 
attain the end of its yearning 

I masquerade through lile ns a civilised 
creature when in passing and repassmg 
the streets of the town I com erse with 
the most polished of civ ihsed humanity in 
the most civilised manner But at heart 
I am a barbarian and a savage Is there 
no state of anarch v for me where mad , 
men hold joyful revelry ? 

But what am I doing ? I am raving 
like the hero of a melodrama who rants 
in a long aside against the conventions of 
society to show Ins superiority to the rest 
of mankind 1 I renlly ought to he ashamed 
to say this kind of thing The bit of truth 
in it has long ago been drowned la 
verbiage Icople m this world talk « 
deal too much and I am the worst 
offender This has just struck me after 
alt this while 

PS J have left out the very thing I 
started to tell of Don t be afraid it > 
wont take four more sheets It is this 
tint on the emiing of the first day of 
Asnrh it came on to rain very heavily 
in great lance like showers That u alt 
Trnnshtcd by 

SuiEMiRANATH TAGORE 


KRlSHNAkANTA S \\ ILL 

Di Bv\riu CttAsmu CiiATTKRjrr 
(Iff r gbts referred ) 


chapter \\» . , 

'Mir rumour was nfloat that Gobmlalnl her , cars ' ,nd * l,c 

had given seven thousand ranees J T m d 8prc 1’ 5 th,s falsehood * 

worth of ornaments to Kobm This Slie at once j 

ims the conclusion it was she Who but 
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foolish girl would ever care to circulate this 
nonsense? Surely it was she who did it to 
be revenged on her by branding her with 
infamy She remembered to have heard 
that she had called her a thief She said she 
would never forgive her, but wear it in 
her heart till she had humbled her pride 
The reader by now knows kohtni well 
enough to feel that she is up to anything 
She went and borrowed from a neighbour 
n a silk cloth wrought with beautiful 
, designs in gold and silver, and a suit of 
gilt ornaments With the cloth and the 
ornaments made up into a bundle she 
left and bent her steps in the direction of 
Knshnakanta’s house It was near dark, 
and she entered the house by the back door 
She then went and stepped quietly into 
Gobindalal s room where Bhramar was 
alone and weeping Seeing Rolnni sle 
recoiled just as she would have recoiled 
at the sight of a serpent m her way 
“You thieving, wicked, dangerous woman 
what do you want here in my room’’ 
she cried “Have you come into this house 
again to steal’ ’ 

-Robim cursed her in her mind Aloud 
she said, and with a coolness which was 
extremely provoking, “No, not to steal I 
don’t need to steal now I must 
confess that your husband is very kind to 
me He has given me this valuable cloth, 
and these ornaments here whose worth 
is about three thousand rupees The 
rumour that he has given me some seven 
thbusand rupees’ worth of ornameuts is 
false ” 

' Get out of my room, you serpent 
Hdw dare you add insult to injury? ex 
claimed Bhramar 

Kohtni, without paying any heed to 
her words, hastened tD put before her the 
ornaments after undoing the bundle 

This was so aggravating and insultiug 
to her that she struck them with her 
foot in great indignation, and scattered 
them about on the floor “Out, you 
shameless impudent woman, pack out this 
instant,’ she cried 

Rohmi \ ery quickly picked up the oma 
ments, put them together and withdrew 
without uttering another w ord 
CHAPTER X\III 

Bhramar could get no sleep at all, and 
she parsed a very anxious and restless 
night Before morning dawned she en 
gaged herself in w riting a letter to licr 


husband When she was married she was 
au unfledged and unlettered girl of eight 
Her husband taught her how to read 
and write, but she was never an apt pupil, 
and consequently she had not been able to 
make any very great progress However, 
she could read and write tolerably well 
This day as she wrote she blotted and 
blundered much, for she felt very uneasy in 
her mind 

Her letter we give below in a readable 
form 

' That day when you returned from the 
garden after eleven o’clock at night, I 
inquired what made you stay away till 
so late as that You refused to tell me 
When I insisted on knowing you said you 
would tell me, but not until a couple of 
years had passed But I have got your 
secret I wish I had never known it 
Rohmi called yesterday to show me the 
cloth and the ornaments you have given 
her Such a wicked impudent woman she 
is She did it to hurt and insult me, I 
know But I bore with her and let her go 
unharmed 

“What will you say now ’ I had un 
bounded faith in you you know I had 
My heart is broken I wish we should 
not meet when you come Would you 
kindly drop a line to say when you are 
going to come home’ I request this 
favour because I want to go to my father’s 
house before your return home I shall 
know how to get your uncle to consent 
to my going ’ 

In due course Gobindalal received his 
wife’s letter When he had read it, he was 
as much pained as surprised It was like 
a bolt from the blue The language m 
which it was couched made him for a 
moment doubt that it was written by his 
wife But there could be no question 
about it, for he well knew her hand 

By the same post there had come a few 
more letters which he afterwards opened 
and read one after the other Among 
these was one from Bralimananda, who 
wrote as follows — 

My Dear Sir, 

I am obliged to communicate with you 
on a very painful subject A rumour is 
afloat (though 1 do not believe one word 
of it) that you are in a criminal intrigue 
with my niece, Kobim, and that you have 
given seven thousand rupees’ worth of 
ornaments to her This is scandalous, and 
injurious to us But who do you*’ 
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the inventor of it is 7 Would yon believe 
me 7 They name j oar w ife I was astonish- 
ed to hear it, for I ne\er dreamed of any 
harm from your quarter I am a poor man 
and have ever lived under the protection of 
your uncle I communicate my grievance 
to you, and I earnestly hope that you 
will do justice m the matter 

Yours sincerely 
Bratimananda Ghose 

Gobindalal was amazed Bhramar had 
fabricated this 7 Was it possible 7 The 
more he pondered over it the more per 
plexed he was At length he decided that 
he must at once start for home bo he told 
his natb, and through him lus tenantry 
that he was going home the next day the 
pretext put forward betng that the climate 
of the place did not agree with bis health 
Accordingly a boat was got readj, and 
on the following day Gobindalal started 
homeward with Ins attendants 

CHARTER VS.IV 

Vfh> had she thought Bhramar, let her 
husband go 7 If he had stayed at home 
the mystery of this disgraceful rumour 
would have been easily solved and she 
would have been spared the cruel anxiety 
she was labouring under bhe was m a 
passion with her husband for the proofs 
she had of Ins illicitrlovc for Roluni seemed 
to speak \ery strongly against him This 
troubled her very much making her raiser 
able and taking the sweetness out of her 
daily bread _ , , , , , . 

On the very day that Gobindalal left to 
return home the amb sent by post an 
intimation of Ins departure to Krishna 
kantn The letter reached him four or 
five days before Gobindalal arrived when 
Bhramar heard that her husband was 
coming home she w rote a letter to her 
mother, which she secretly sent by a 
worann of o low caste, for her natne ullage 
was only a few miles off from Ilandra 
gram She pretended she was in the 
worst oflicalth nnd -asked her mother to 
send for her immediately on receipt of her 
letter She warned her nt the same time 
that in the letter they woul 1 write they 
were to make no mention or the state of 
her health 

When her mother received her letter, 
she naturally became very anxious Had 
it been any other person he might have 
suspected that there was something 
wrong But the mother easily swallowed 


what her daughter wrote She wept and 
showed the letter to her husband, who at 
her instance sent n palanquin nad hearers 
the next day with a letter in which lie 
made a pretext of his wifes illness to it 
quest I-Crishnakauta to send their daughter 
to their house for a few days 

Knshoakanta was in a fix It did not 
seem to him right to allow his daughter 
in law' to go to her father’s house, since 
Gobindalal was coming home and would 
arrive shortly Nevertheless he ought not, 
he thought, to refuse tolct her go, consider 
ing that her mother was ill and wished to 
see her He reflected for a while aud de- 
cided that she might go only for four days 

On his return home Gobindalal heard 
that his wife had gone to her father’s but 
that a palanquin and bearers should be 
sent that day to bring her He was great 
ly annoyed Did she not 1 now him better 
than to believe n flying rumour and con 
elude that he was m the guilt ? If she did 
not care to haie the slightest regard for 
Ins feelings why should he have any toe 
hers? She was certainly going to ex 
tremes She would he sorry for it one 
day I He expressly told lus mother not 
to bring her , and Krishnaknnta said 
nothing hut allowed his nephew to have 
his own will 

CII tPTER \XV 

After Gobindalal s return home some 
days had passed, and Bhramar came not, 
for no one went for her Gobindalal 
thought that she was going farther than 
she bnd a right to that her attitude r as 
defiant and that lie must teach her ales 
son Nevertheless he felt a pang whenever 
he looked around the vacant room Ilow 
very strange it seemed to him that there 
could be any misunderstanding between 
himself and bis wife The \ery thought 
oi it woull bring tears into his eyes 
However painful the separation from her 
was at times he would feci very angry 
when he thought that her bclmiour was 
most unbecoming Why did she not tell 
her suspicions to him? Sometimes heal 
lowed lumself to be so earned away by 
i»s passion that he thought he would 
never sec her face again 

Days went by and Gobindalal Alt so 
sad and lonely that nt length he resolved 
♦ « fi ?, vcc , tro ’ J hle by giving \ im*elf up 
to the thought of Kohini lie had tried to 
orget Uulmn while he h id been awaj,but 
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jn ram Ofl and on her pensive face (for 
so it appeared to him) would come floating 
before his mind in spite of him, chasing 
"away all Ins virtuous thoughts honrhe 
wanted to welcome the thought of Rohim 
ns a means whereby to drown Jus sorrow 
But lie little thought that in doing so he 
would be tal tnga most dangerous cour e 
—a deadly poison iu order to be rid of a 
little ailment which could be cured by a 
simple remedy 

^ Gobindalal was enamoured of Rohim 
and now ne gave the mas to bis passion 
and he continued until his heart fluttered 
for her as it had never done 

One wet evening Gobindalal wa« seated 
in n bower near the garden house where he 
commanded a full view of the tank It 
was the rainy season He was thiuking 
of Rohim and he looked sad and 
a thoughtful The rain was falling and the 
gloom of evening was enhanced by the 
thick black clouds which overspread the 
sky Through the growing darkness and 
the rain Gobindalal could sec a woman 
descending the stairs of the ghat at no 
\ ery great distance from w here lie sat He 
called out to warn her that the stairs were 
slippery in the rain and that she should be 
very careful lest she rai^ht catch a f til 
The wind whistled among the trees and 
the rain pattered Whether the woman 
bad heard him properl} we cannot tell 
but she set do\n her pot at th“ ghat 
mounted the stairs again and walked to 
ward the garden Coining to the garden 
door site pushed it open nnd entered clos 
mg it behind her Then slowly she moved 
up to where Gobindalal sat 

1 Rohim 1 cried Gobindalal an ngree 
nblc surprise m irking his toue Why 
have you come out m the rain Rohim ’ 

Did you call rue sir said .Rohan I 
thought you called me 

* No said he hut I c died out to sa} 
that the stairs were slippery One might 
catch a fill stepping carelessly you know 
But w hy do you stand in the ram 7 

She found courage and stepped into the 
bower 

' Oh what mil a p-non think if be 
•should see us alone together and in such a 
solitary place 7 \ou expos* yourself to 
scindal 

1 do not care said Rohim Have 
}ou not h-ard the rumour ? 

I have hc«aid Ilutis it true that 
it was invented and spread by Uhramar 7 


* I will tell you But shall we be talk 
mg here 7 

‘ No » come with me «atd Gobindalal 

They walked a few paces and entered 
the garden house Modesty w ill not per 
mitusto give the tall they had together 
Suffice it to say that wheu Rohim left tins 
evening she w as satisfied that she had ob 
tamed a pretty fast bold upon Gobindalal s 
mind 

CHARIER WVI 

We love and admire everything beauti 
ful in nature \ ou admire the w mgs of a 
butterfly I am delighted v hen I see a 
rainbow jn the skv \ou love flowers 
because they please you Why should I 
not love a prett} young girl if she pleases 
me 7 It is no sin to love and to love is 
natural 

Thus reasoned Gobindalal in his mind 
Thus even will a saint reason on the first 
setp to nun Gobindalal was so fascinat 
ed b} Rolnm s beaut} that he thought it 
was no sin to wish to get her 1 Jjs pas 
ston for her consumed him night and day 
like a flame Sigh after sigh broke from 
lnm and he seemed to have no wish no 
thought no hope beyond her This went 
on for a time till one dav in an evil hour 
he shpp“d and so d himself to the devil 

Lnshnakauta knew nothing of his going 
v\ rong but after a time it got to Ins cars 
When he h*ard it he was much grieved for 
he dearly loved his nephew This must 
not be overlooked he thought and it 
seemed to lnm that a timely admonition 
might make lain turn and repent But he 
had been ill tor some days past and con 
sequently was not able to leave his cham 
her Gobindalal went evervdn} to ®ce Ins 
uncle but ns the servants were always by 
Knslinakanta did not like to say any 
thing to his nephew in their presence 
But the old man ■? itlucss in rcased He 
went from bad to worse and he thought 
that if he did not sp-ah to Ins nephew vet 
lie ra ght n'wer have an opportunity for 
he felt that he was not long for the v\ orld 
One day being on a visit after he had 
returned v ery late at n ght from the 
garden Gobindalal sai 1 How do you feel 
to mght uncle ? Krisliaakanta said 
nothing he signed to the servants to 
leave the room What made vou stay 
aw ly so late ns this 7 lie said Gobmda 
Ial made ns lfhedilnot hear him an 3 
onl} coughed ns he tooK bis hand to feel the 
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ulsc He startled , for it seemed to 
1m that Ins pulse beat was so faiatas 
to be scarcely perceptible He abruptly 
left the room, saying only that be v\ould 
be back in a little tune 

Without losing a minute Gobmdalal 
hastened to the physician ‘ Oh, come quick, 
sir," said he as soon as he saw him, ‘ uncle 
seems so \ery bad just now , and I am so 
afraid ’ The physician, who had noticed no 
premonitory symptoms to fear anything of 
the kind, looked rather amazed However, 
he made haste to take a few pills and 
walked off with Gobmdalal with hurried 
steps On reaching the house they quick 
ly went and entered Krishnakanta s room 
The old man looked rather alarmed When 
the physician had felt his pulse, he asked 
him u he feared anything worse 

*[ cannot assure you, sir, that there is 
no reason for apprehending anything of 
the kind, said the physician in a serion® 
tone of voice 

Krishnakanta understood the drift of 
his words Do you think my end is 
near? lie asked again 

‘I do not know I mean to wait and 
sec what effect this mediuae has on you, 
and then I may be able to give my opinion, 
he returned, offering him a pill which he 
wished him to swallow in a little water 
But Krishnakanta instead of taking the 
pill dropped it into the spit bobcat his side 
The physician looked up with some sur 
prise 

"You need not mind my not wishing to 
take any medicine ’ said Krishnakanta 
"It won’t— it can t do any good to an old 
man like me whose last hour is at hand 
I would rather wish nil of you to chant 
the praise of God as the only remedy 
that can do any real good to inc uow 
There was an awful silence iu the room 
No one «poke a word, nor stirred hand 
or foot Krishnakanta alone sang a 
hymn, one he loved to sing and his 
face betrayed no signs of fear After n 


while he said to Gobmdalal, "Open the 
drawer and take out ray will The key is 
there ” 

Gobmdalal took out the key from under 
neath the pillow where it used to be kept, 
opened the drawer, and taking out the will 
banded it to his uncle 

* Call my clerks here and all the respect 
able men of the village, said he to 
Gobmdalal 

In a little time the room was crowded , 
and Krishnakanta told one ol Ins clerks 
to read out the will When he had finished 
he declared that he wished to change the 
will, and ordered the clerk to write a 
fresh one 

"A fresh will ? ' said he, looking up to 
his master s face 

I do not mean any changes in the 
wording of the will, said Krishnakanta 
• Only— Here he paused, and the clerk -1 ' 
looked inquiringly at him ' 

‘—Only, lie continued, "you are to 
leave out Gobmdalal 9 name, nnd in its 
stead to put hia wife’s Write also that 
after her death her half share of the estate 
will go to her husband ’ 

All were silent, and no one dared to 
speak a w ord 1 lie clerk looked significant 
ly at Gobmdalal, who by a motion of 
his head told him to write as he was bid 
When the writing was finished, Krishna 
kanta signed the will and asked the 
witnesses to put their signatures to it 
After which he took up the will again and 
signed as one of the witnesses 

In the will Gobmdalal had" not a 
farthing To his wife was given his half 
share of the property 

That day toward the small hours of the 
morning Krishnakanta breathed Ins last, 
and even to his last moments the name of 
God dwelt upon his lips 

( To be continued ) 

Tr'insl'itcd b) V C Roy 
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WHELLS WITHIN WHEELS 

B\ Frwk How ri. E\a\s Acthor or “Fi\e \cvrs, ’ Tac Cixemv Girl " &. 
[ All R gbts Reserved ] 


[ Oar readers are informed that all characters in 
■ this »tory are purely imaginary an 1 if the name ol 
any hying person happens to b mentioned no 
personal reflection is intended ] 

CHAPTER ML 
Homfless agun 

TELL now, and ’ow d’yoa like ,t: ’ * 

YY It was the end of Glady ’s first 
.ww.Vjm.a .vtuoAmss _u» Hie .coffee 
shop It had been a strange but a not 
altogether unpleasant experience She 
wore a white apron and a Iit f lc, almost 
coquettish cop in the same style ns Jessie s, 
the good natured, darkhaired rather 
pretty girl who was leaviug to be married 
in a month’s time, and was full of the 
sweetly humorous patronising manner of 
the engag-d and about to be married girl 
to the unattached of her sex She had put 
Gladys into the way of things, w ith many 
a hint and wnnkle which were extremely 
useful 

It was rather perplexing at first to 
rem-mber all tlie orders as they were called 
out to her, bat she soon managed lo get 
us*d to the strange terms and to be able 
to take two orders at once, and add up a 
bill almost at the same time The men were 
nil of the good, honest, working class, 
and Ma Giles s coffee shop had a reputa 
tion for order and cleanliness of language 
Nearly all of the customers were know n to 
each other, and Gladys soon got to know 
them all bv their various names and 
nicknames 

The shop opened at six in the morning 
for the early breakfasts which went on 
till cght and nine, then began the p re 

S arations for the dinners at twelve 
ladyc, of cour*c, helped here, peeling 
potatoes and lending a hand generally, 
then laying the tables, and finally rushing 
upstaus to tidy herself And so on, till 
the end of the day’s work came at eight 
l - o’clock It was not exactly hard work, 
for there was a boy to put up the shutters, 
sweep oat the shop, and so on Then. 
was not much time for standing still while 


tlie meal rush-s were on, and the hours 
spent amidst the fumes of the cooking 
rather nauseated Gladys at first She 
felt that she would never be able to eat 
.anything herself after serving so many 
other people, but m time she got used to 
it, and she got to like her customers She 
took one side of the coffee shop and Jessie 
the other, and though at first she felt a 
little doubtful abont taking any tips, she 
argued with herself eventually that there 
was no reason why she should not take 
them, that there was nothing shameful in 
doing it, and that she must remember that 
she was earning her living 

The tips were not large From the 
regular customers, that is, those who had 
their dinner and tea there everv day, she 
received practically a penny a day each, 
these were working class men who earned 
small wages Trom some plutocrats, 
however, she recen ed as much as two 
pence a day , these were the black coated 
working class, attracted from neighbour- 
ing shops an l manufactories by Mrs 
Giles s prices and good cooking Some 
of the others were of the foreman class, 
who kept nil their tips till Saturday, when 
each one handed to Gladys sixpence The 
casual customers who were few, sometimes 
left nothing at all, and often Gladys felt 
as if she could beg them to let her pay 
for their meal herself, for they w ere 
evidently poor, hard up creatures 

The butcher who supplied Mrs Giles 
With meat used to dine there twice a week 
amidst the chaff of the men who knew 
him, w ho used to ask if he was there to 
see that the meat was safe, hurl witticisms 
at him about the toughness of the steak, 
and so on, all of which he us-d to take in 
good part And every time he had a meal 
there there was a shilling on the table for 
the waitress who s-rved him 

Altogether it w as an insight into the 
way in winch some of h-r fellow-creatures 
lived, which Gladys woal 1 never have gun 
cd elsewhere Brought up as she bad 
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girl had shamed her, shamed her mto her. 
eelf again, and she threw her arms round 
Meg’s neck and kissed her, while the tears 
rolled down her own cheeks ns well 

"Whj, yoj’re cry in’ too, Gladys, Mowed 
if you ain’t I Now, jnv dear, you’ll be my 
bridesmaid, won't you’ And I’ll he yours 
—oh, lor, 1 couldn't be yours, because I 
should be married Well, never mind, 
you’ll let me come to the weddm', won’t 
yon? Promise roe that 

“Of course, of course ' And I’ll be your 
bridesmaid with the greatest pleasure — the 
greatest pleasure in the world 

‘ Now, look ’ere, there s another thing," 
went on Meg * It s Ted s birthday to 
xnorrer, and 1 m gom' to treat ’im I’m 
goin' to take ’im to the pit of a tbeajter, 
and I want you to come too, and we’ll 
’aveabitof supper afterwards— not fried 
fish— and come ome together ” 

“£fc, thal 9 pn’fudy k.'.ii) of you, Meg 
But you know there’s an old saying 
‘Two a company, three’s none ' 

* Oh, rats cried Meg inelegantly I 
told ’im I was gom* to bring yon We can 
'old *ands quite enough when we’re by our 
selves, and as we’re goin’ to get married 
sooner than we thought we shall *ave 
plenty of time later on ” 

So Gladys set off the next night with 
Meg and Ted to the theatre In the good, 
frank, open class in which Meg moved 
there was no false shame about n woman 
treating a man, and she paid for the ad 
mission to the pit of a theatre where there 
was a good, long, full blooded melodrama 
running And how they all enjoyed it’ 
Gladys, taken right out of herself, laughed 
with everyone else at the jokes of the 
comedian, sorrowed with the heroine, and 
hated the villain And Meg whispered to 
her 

“ ’Ere we are again, eryin our eyes out* 
\Ye women are a funny lot, ain’t wc? And 
look at my Ted ! If ’e ain’t a doin’ it, 
too I" 

Thea after the pity there came supper 
Ted insisted on paying for this meal, which 
was taken at a little Italian restaurant 
close to the theatre, Meg was a little 
abashed at the array of forks and knives 
and the number of glasses, but Ted was 
quite the swell , be had no false pnde He 
made the waiter explain to him in proper 
English what every dish w as, and he paid 
the biU and tipped the attendant in quite a 
lordly manner 


“ 'Oo, ain’t we a gom’ it t" cried Meg, 
"hen a taxi was hailed and the three of 
them drove aw ny over Uhckfnars Bridge 
“I'll drop } on two ladies at Ala Giles’s, 
and then the cab can take me on 'ome,' 
Slid led, as they neared the street where 
the coffee shop was situated, 

" ’AJJo, wot’s up now’" said Ted, as the 
cab began to go more slowly, and there 
came the signs of a crowd 

lie put Ins head out of the window to 
look, and tbc cab stopped dead 
“\\ot is it, driver’" he asked 
“Fire up yonder, somewhere, I think," 
Was the answer ' I don’t think I can get 
through " 

“All right, we’ll get out ’ere, then," said 
Ted “It s not a step to walk now " 

Ht helped the two girls out of the cab. 
Paid the driver, and thee began with Meg 
and Gladys, one on each arm, to make his 
n-ay through the croud 

There it is, there it is » ’ said Ted, 
Pointing across the road to where the 
flames were shooting up from a building 
that was now furiously alight “There’s 
the fire ' ’ 

“My word,” cried Meg, her voice rising 
to a shriek, “it’s Ma Giles’s ! ’ 

She had hardly spoken when a long, 
drawn moan went up from the crowd, one 
Q1 those shuddering, audible sighs that 
Sound so strange, so weird, coming from 
a number of excited, frightened people 
‘It's a woman, it’s a woman cried 
someone excitedly, as a white clad figure 
was seen at a top window towards which 
the flames were licking their hungry way. 
Meg’s voice rose again 

' It’s Ma, it’s Ma Giles she shrieked 
‘ She was the only one left in the place. 
Where s the escape ’ Ain’t ;t ever comm’? 
Qan’t nobody do nothin’ ? ’Ere, come on, 
get out of the way * ’ 

Meg with the strength of excitement, 
elbowed, pushed, squeezed her way 
through the crowd, followed by Gladys 
aacf Ted, and at length they found them 
stives as near to the burning shop as the 
Police w ould allow 

It was a grandly awful sight as the 
names, licking their way up, seized greed i* 

0 on their prey The building was high, 
and there at the top window, seen os 
Plainly almost as if it were day by the 
n.rid light, was a gesticnl iting figure in a 
white nightdress, poor old Mrs Giles, 
«ith her thin grey hair waving to the 
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breezes It seemed as if she v ere about to 
try and jump from the window to the 
street below, and from the crowd there 
came shrilly and excitedly the first thought 
that was in everybody’s mind 

“Don’t jump * Don’t jump * The es 
cape’s coming ! * 

The fire engine was already there, and 
the hose was playing vigorously on the 
Games, though seemingly without effect 
The firemen could not uni c their way into 
the house up the stairs to try and save the 
old lady, for the flames were like a raging 
furnace Would the escape never come ? 
It seemed ages, whereas it was really only 
seconds And still there at the window: 
was that wavering, pathetic old figure 
Willing hands had brought a ladder from 
a neighbouring shop, but it was too short, 
and for the moment it seemed as if the 
flames would reach that window sill and 
lick Mrs Giles into their horrid embrace 

Women turned away, hiding their faces, 
crying softly, men with white faces 
were cursing beneath their breath And 
still the escape did not come' It wasn’t 
minutes, it was only seconds that were 
passing, but they seemed like hours 

•'The escape, the escape *” suddenly rose 
the shout as faintly in the distance was 
Ward the booming gong “The escape 1 
The escape 1” 

Men shouted and yelled and waved 
their hands to Mr* Giles Still higher 
licked the flames and the short ladder had 
to be moved away, 

“Don’t jump, don't jump!” came the 
shout again 

“She’ll do it! She’ll jump! She’ll be 
killed 1” yelled Meg “Oh, if she’d only 
stopped, if she’d only stop!” 

“I’ll stop ’er— at least 1 11 ’ave a try!” 
cried Ted, as he buttoned his coat tightly 
round him and made a sprint across the 
road, dived right through the little crowd 
of policemen and firemen that were in the 
street in front of the burning shop, and the 
next second he was seen shinning quickly 
up the ladder that willing and brave fire 
men had used, mounting as high as he 
could, trying to think out some method, 
some plan of reaching the old woman, of 
saving her 

Up to the top of the ladder, placed below 
’’and to one side of the window where Mr* 
Giles was— the flames were too fierce font 
to he any closer— ran Ted, and then — and 
then a cry that was almost like a united 


shout of triumph from the onlookers as 
Ted, balancing himself somehow on the 
very top rung of the ladder, crouched for 
a second and then gave a mighty spring 
upwards nnd was clutching with both 
hands on to the sill of the window next 
to the one at which Mrs Giles was 
standing, distracted This window gave 
into her room as well as the other Ted 
clung there for a moment, and then the 
flames swaying towards him, borne 
by the wind, seemed to lick round 
his lithe, thin body, but another gust 
dro\e them back again, and then he w r as 
*een hanging by one hand— oh, how Gladys 
shuddered and Meg looked on with ghost- 
white face and staring cyes f — and with 
his other hand he was bashing, smashing 
crashing at the window: panes, heedless, 
evidently, of whether he cut himself or not 
Another *econd or two and he had drawn 
himself up still further and in some 
miraculous manner seemed to fling himself 
through the broken window into the 
room 

“Oh, oh, Ted, Ted, Ted!” Gladys heard 
Meg saying beneath her breath as she 
looked with parted lips at what the brave 
coster boy was doing 

The next second Ted was seen at the 
window, with Mrs Giles in his arms, 
dragging her backwards, and almost 
simultaneously the escape dashed up, the 
tall ladder was at the window and, 
wrapped in one of her own blankets, Mrs 
Giles was brought down safely 

Kindly hands were ready to receive her; 
she was quickly taken away into a neigh- 
bouring shop And then down came one 
of the firemen again with a limp, dangling 
body held over his shoulder 

‘ Ted » Ted ! It’s Ted 1 It’s my Ted » * 
cried Meg, and her voice came high above 
every other sound as she fought her way 
to the foot of the fire escape, followed 
by Gladys 

Ted was senseless, he looked as if he 
were dead, and his face was an awful sight, 
the flames had touched his left cheek and 
had scarred and burnt his flesh , his right 
hand was covered with blood W’here he 
had cut himself when breaking the window 

Two or three men standing by stripped 
off their coats, winch they placed on the 
pavement, and on these they laid poor 
Ted while a local doctor made a hurried 
examination, attending first of all to 
the wounds in the hand*, binding them up 
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•with borrowed pocket hai dl erdncfs and 
making a tourniquet to stop the bleeding 
of the arteries, lor Ted had cut bim«elf 
severely, dangerously Still, he was alive 
though Ins injuries were tetrihle and his 
face was burnt on the left side 

“He’s alive, and that’s about all,” sa d 
the doctor * Get him into the ambulance 
at once and away to the hospital * 

Meg beard the words and flung herself 
down on the ground by the senseless lad 
• E's not dead, es not dead’’ she 
moaned Oh, ’e uiustn t die 1 She turned 
and looked up at the doctor Don t let 
’im die 1 That's wot you re ere for— to 
save people’s In es \ ou am t gom to take 
'im from me 1 I want im C s mine \ ou 
am t gom to take im from me 1 You 
shan’t I sav you shin t 

It was like an animal being robbed of 
her young, thought Gladys as Meg looked 
Up from her knees by the side of Ted 

' Let them take lum to the hospital 
dear,’ said Gladys genth Here s the 
ambulance They il look after him spleu 
didly there And 1 m sure he s going to 
live isn t he doctor * 

“Say yes 1 Say he s going to live for 
Heaven’s sake ' went on Gladys turning 
to the doctor in an undertone She s 
almost out of her mind 

“Live’ 01 course hell live 1 said the 
doctor cheerily though he had his doubts 
‘He’s been knocl ed about a bit, of course, 
but they II soon pull bun round at St 
James s 

Ted was lifted into the ambulance, 
which was soou on its way to St James s 
fhe nearest hospital, and behind lollowed 
Meg and Gladys Gladys trying to act the 
part of comforter 


4 Dear, it will be all right ” Gladys said 
“Didn t you hear what the doctor told 
us And you know it was a wonderfully 
brave thing to do If he hadn’t got into 
the room somehow Mrs Giles woutd 
«^iuly have thrown herself out and 
killed herself, he was only just in time to 
pull her back And he must have w rapped 
tb it blanket round her Oh what a brave 
i *? ¥ an * nnd 5l(m P r ohd you must be of 
him' His name will be in all the p .pers 
to-morrow, y ou see if it isn’t ’ 

Gladys talked on ropidlv, Irvine to 
distract Meg’s attention, trying to present 
^tlhng too much on the eight 
that poor mimed face ocd 


wounded baud, hut to her surprise Meg 1 
turned on her almost fiercely 

‘Shut up!’ she cried 'H ain't your 
man is'e ? D’you think I wanted 'im to 
go and be brave like that and get ’urt 
like that ? Oh if 'e should die’” 

Then suddenly her tone changed 
1 m sorry, my dear ” she said "I 
didn t mean to speak to you like that, but 
I «ee is poor face all the time, all tht’ 
time Oh, my Ted, my Ted ’ 1 

And they walked the rest of the few 
yards to the hospital in quiet, painful 
silence 

It was with difficulty that Meg was 
persuaded that she could not be admitted 
while they attended to poor Ted 

“Take her away, take her away,” whis- 
pered the doctor, who liad followed ns 
well, to Gladys “I’m afraid the poor 
fellow won't live, hut don’t let her know 
that * 

Gladys at length persuaded Meg to 
leave with her, and then, and only then 
did she realise that she and Meg were 
homeless The shop must have been burnt 
out, and when they made their way again 
down the street Gladys saw that her 
surmises were indeed only too true, for the 
place was practically gutted 

The crowd had by now dispersed, the 
excitement was over there w ere no neigh 
hours about to offer thcmaccommodation, 
a ,? d 80 G, ; d yf kuocked up another coflee 
shop in a street near by and took a room 
for the night for herself and Meg 

But Meg wouldn't go to bed she 

dry etV m'w d ° WD she sat ,n a c ’ hair . 
ury eyed m her sorrow, with boneless 

And f »S? ef \ r,tte “ , oa crer y lineament’ 
And Giadys sat with her, holding her hand 
aad . ^yng to comfort her, until the dawn 
told them of the approach of another day 
Not till then did Meg allow herself to be 
persuaded to lie down, and then sleep 
dept tirCd cycl,ds and sIie and Gladys 

.3 s on ^ite nicely Out of 

danger, bat great care is w anted ” 

greeted the™ 3 fa,rly checrfal u ords that 
m7al n3^ t ,e next “ormng at the hos 
‘ *«*«d Giady's arm with 

a grip that almost hurt 

withn t I,t n 3 n T, " ot I' h °uld have done 
wassolLa V G!ad V> she said “You’ 
nH »W R . d to *? c last n ‘S ht » sittin' up 
St JffU 1 ”* V th n ’ p , Well, now I must 
feet off to work, and then in the dinner 
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hour I most go and tell some of Ted’s 
mates about it. ’E’s like me, ’e ain't 
got no father nor mother. You’ll go 
and ask after old Mrs. Giles, won't you? 
Poor old soul, I ’ope she ain't ’urt. And, 
Gladys, I remember sayin’ last night as I 
wished ’e *nd n’t been brave, but I think l 
was wrong; I feel as if I could say 'Thank 
Gawd ’e was’ now.” 

"Yes, dear, that’s right,” said Gladys 
rgently, “and God has looked after him I 
think.” 

So Meg went away to work. For even 
those who have supped full of sorrow 
must work on when they have their daily 
» bread to earn. And Gladys went round 
to make inquiries concerning old Mrs. 
Giles. 

"1 don’t think she’ll know you,” said 
the kindly neighbour who had taken the 
' old lady in. "She wasn’t hurt at all, but 
the shock’s been too much for her.” 

Old Mrs. Giles was in bed, her eyes, 
never still for a moment, wandering round 
the room. It was quite true , she did riot 
know Gladys. 

"I suppose you don’t know anything 
about her people or anyone belonging to 
her, do 700?” asked the woman, Mrs. 
Mnllins, a widow, who had a hard 
struggle to make her small provision shop 
pay. "Of course, she’s welcome to stop 
here ns long as she likes, but there ought 
to be somebody to look after her.” 

“No, I really don’t know of anyone, I 
didn't know anything about her private 
aflair,” answered Gladys. 

And only then, as she walked out of 
Mrs. Mnllms’s shop, did she realise that 
she was indeed homeless, that her work 
was gone, and again she felt the. awful 
sense, of bewilderment,, of depression,, of 
loneliness* settle upon her, even as when 
She had found herself penniless in Holborn. 
True, she now had a friend iu Meg, but 
she could n’t expect Meg to feed her and keep 
her. She must obtain work, another 
situation, os quickly as possible. • 

But where r” 

' CHAPTER YIIL 

ONE Of THE WORKERS. 

*"My dear, I’ve been tliinkin’ aboutyou 
all day, and wonderin' where you was. 
"We ought to ’ove made an appointment 
to meet, but I was tliinkin' about my Ted 
so much. You do look tired 1" 

Gladys had been wandering about all 


day. She had, fortunately, not wanted 
for food, as sbe had the few shillings from 
her tips and wages in her purse. But the 
hours had seemed terribly long, and she 
hardly knew how sbe bad got through 
them when, at twelve o’clock at night, 
she ventured to call at Meg's fried fish 
shop, for she dreaded to be alone again, 
sbe seemed so helpless by herself. Xleg, 
too, must have somewhere to sleep, some- 
where to live. And so, rather timidly, 
she entered the shop, tired out in mind 
and body. 

Meg, in white apron, was busyin front 
of the counter, clearing away, when finish- 
ed with, the plates and forks of those who 
had condescended to use them. She kept 
the tables neat and clean with a rough 
cloth, she gave a hand to the man behind 
the counter , in fact, she kept an eye every, 
where and seemed to make herself generally 
useful. 

At length the last customer was served 
and the shop was shut, and then Meg 
introduced Gladys to Mr. Parlow, the 
proprietor. 

“Pleased to meet you, miss,” said Mr. 
Parlow. "Any friend of Meg’s is worth 
knowing. Now let me give you a nice little 
bit offish. I always eat it myself as well 
as sell it, so you can be sure it r s good.” 

Gladys tasted the fish, and found it 
astonishingly good. 

"Any time you’re passing and feel 
hungry, miss,” went on Mr. Parlow, “just 
you pop in, and .I’ll find you the nicest 
middle bit there is going. Any friend of 
Meg’s is. always welcome here. Good 
night, miss. Pleased to have met you.” 

"A good sort is old Parlow,” said Meg, 
when she and Gladys left together, “My 
dear, why didn’t you come round before ? 
I’ve been worryin’ about you all day. 
I’ve been round to the ’orspital whenever 
I could about poor Ted, and ’e’s goin’ on 
fine, though they say ’is face ’ll be scarred 
for ever. But, bless you, I don’t mind 
thatl But there, did you see the paper? 
There’s a bit in it all about 'ira. I’ve cut 
it out to keep it to show ’im. ‘The Coster 
’Ero’ they call ’im. Oh, my! But ere, 
Isay, ’are we got a ’ome to goto? And 
what about Ma Giles, poor old thing?” 

■ Gladys told all that she knew' about 
the old lady, and Meg stopped in her walk, 

“.Poor old Ma, I don t know whether 
She’s got anybody, ” she said. “P’rap* 
the butcher ,'ud know. ’E kb^w-cr* ’ 
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A,dm,»»a we ain’t come off too tyell, itnte ler n™c airf lM*ncM «te 
GIkJt/ ’ave we’ All our little bits o’ whisked off by a Bmall, brisk boy inbuttoos 
things burnt up there Well, we must get to n room where she was interview td at 
a bed for tonight somewhere, though «t express speed by n young man, as smart 
comes a bit expensue payin' by the night ” and brisk ns the page boy ... 

They bad to pay ft shilling n night each "Waitress’ Yes, he went on . r . a P'„& 
for accommodation at ft little establish "Age’ Thunk j ou Name ? Yes, Add re 
meat which grandiloquently called itself Gladys hesitated for a moment bfie 
a commercial hotel, and the next morning, really bad no permanent address , she 
when they were breakfasting in n little not know yet w hether she and Meg were 
coffee shoo, which was almost an exact going back to the commercial hotel I 

double of Mrs Giles’s, Gladys spoke of ,} Address please’ Come along, you lice 

what was in her mind somewhere surely, don't you’’ 

“1 must get something to do, Meg" "Well— I— I’ve no permanent address 

she said “l can t always live on you. just at present I am staying at a— at 
Can't you suggest something ’ ’ a — at an hotel," faltered out Gladys 

“I don’t know I should go round nod "No permanent address l Don t you 
try and get another job as a waitress if lire with your people or sonic relative, 

I was you You're too good for this ere then’" 

coffee shop sort o’ game Why don t you "No, I'm quite by myself m the world 
go to one of them tea shops you see over with the exception of a friend " 
the badges? They tell me that a gel can Th» young inau shut up the book m 
pic up a nice little bit in the way of tips which he had been recording Gladys's 
at some of them Now, will you eo and name with an air of finality 
see the butcher and see wot e can find out ‘ \\ c only employ young ladies who are 
about Ma Giles if she s got any relations living with their parents or relatives,' he 
as we can send to, and 1 11 meet you at said 

one o'clock" ‘ Oh, I’ie no parents and no relatives, 

But no, the butcher did not know if and 1 in w anting work," said Gladys, 
Mrs Giles had any belongings, as he desperately "I must get work somewhere 
called it, he thought not, except distant if 1 m to live" 

ones who lived in the North But he had 1 m sorry, very sorry," said the young 
a happy inspiration He knew the solicitor mao * but you see, the rule of the firm is 
who bad acted in the matter of Mr Giles’s this We don’t guarantee to give our 
will, perhaps he might know of some one’ girls enough money to live on by them 
And at this solicitor’s office Gladys selves We pay nine shillings « week, and 
found that he did know of a relative of of course there are some tips, we don’t 
Mrs Giles’s, in the north of London, with encourage that system, but we know that 
whom he would communicate at once it prevails Then there is cighteenpencc 
And that business being concluded, Gladys a week to be deducted for breakages cost 
went off to try and obtain further ol uniform and washing— quite reasonable 
employment I can assure you Buteien with tips we 

Into a teashop, not far oyer BHckfrxars do not consider that a girl can live with 
Bridge, she ventured timidly, wondering comfort and— and— well, safety on heiv 
yvbowas the properpersontonsk, Orem naps, so, for the protection of onr 
ployment Seeinqa pleasant faced girlln employes, iveinakeit a point that they 
hlaek behind a desk, she put the question shall not he entirely dependent on their 
to ncr earnings ’* 

1^, yon;,, had the headquarter, of, he eXt I.StfS 

At Markham Street, where the hutre It . 

’-«• .... ,• poverty that was giving to 

Gladys the power of argument on 


central establishment of the firm 


situated, Glndyshad no difficulty m finding economic subject^ 

, 0 : , ,™ a f, ! J d 1 » t discuss that «,U, 
and elaborate system and liters,, S 
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inspector verified the fact— we always 
\enfy these things— ve would ha\e taken 
v ou even without any experience, but as 
it is I’m afraid I can do nothing for you 
Good day ” 

Gladys left, burning a ith anger at this 
unrighteous system The girls must have 
parents or relatives to took after them 
But what did the girls do who were 
without parents or relatives 3 Did they 
starve, or w liat 3 

“Yes, I can tell you it s ard for a gel,” 
said Meg, when she and Gladys met at 
one o’clock “It’s bad enough for me, 
and I can ’old me own, but lor a pretty 
little thing like you, and a 1 idy, too, it’s 
much ’arder But I've been thinking about 
yon and I spoke to \Ir Parlow about it, 
and I’ve got an idea that somethin' may 
come of it I don’t know as you’d like 
it, Gladys It’s rough common sort of 
\\ ork Still, w e’ve all got to do somethin’ 
Mr Parlow, Vs doin’ so well ’c’sgoin' 
to open a branch shop about two mile 
away, ’e’s puttin’ in a manager and, well, 
’e might want someone to do the same 
sort ofjob ns Pm doin’ ” 

"Like it 3 Of course I should like it! 
It’s work, and that’s all I want And 
lease don’t keep on talking about my 
eing a lady, Meg Pro just a working 
woman, that’s all ” 

* All right, then I'll talk to ’im I’ve 
been round to the 'orspital and my Ted’s 
gora’ on fine, and I’m goin’ to see bm in 
three days— ain’t that lovely ? They say 
as ’e won’t be strong enough to stand it 
afore then Now look ere, ’a\eyougot 
any money left 3 ’ 

“Oh yes, IVe still got a few shillings " 

"Very well, then, you go and get a 
good blow on the top of a ’bus I'm gom’ 
to take an evening off Old Parlow can 
do without me for once — it's generally 
slack about the middle of the week when 
folks ain’t got much money — and we’ll 
go and see old Ma Giles ” 

“Oh, she’s going to morrow,” said Mrs 
Mallins, when the two girls called that 
night “Some of h*r relations from the 
north of London have been here — they said 
they’d had a telegram from a solicitor and 
they’re going to take her away with 
them in the morning Poor old thing, she 
doesn’t seem to get any better The doctor 
says she ought to be put in a nursing 
home and taken the greatest care of Nice- 
spoken people her relations were, and they 


told me that if money w o Id cure her they 
weren’t poor, and tbit she had quite a 
nice little bit put by herself Will you 
come and sec her 

It was pitiful to see the still vacant, 
wondering look in Mrs Giles’s eyes, but 
when Meg and Gladys stooped and kissed 
her good bye there seemed to come just a 
little gleam of intelligence over her face, 
and she looked at them curiously, one 
after the other 

“I seem to know you, but there’s some- 
thing here, something here,” she said, 
touching her forehead "Another time, 
perhaps, another tim» ’ 

‘ Poor old \la * It’s a good job there’s 
plenty of money,” said Meg “And it’s a 
good job that there's ’orspitals, too, for 
mj Ted e’s bein looked after proper, so 
the doctors tell me Now, d'you know 
where we’re goin’ to night 3 We’re goin’ 
down to Surbiton to see ’is aunt, and I’m 
goin’ to tell ’er all about it and take ’er 
the bit of paper w ith is name in it ” 

Mrs Jennyon, Ted’s aunt, was the wife 
of a publican who was prospering in a 
fair way in a small licensed house, and 
Meg and Gladys were received in the little 
parlour nt the back of the bar 

“Now, don’t you say anything tome 
about Ted, you, Meg,” said Mrs Jennyon 
a stout, red faced, rather creaking lady! 
who appeared to breathe with difficulty! 
“I’ve been crying my eyes out about him. 
I’ve read it all in the paper, and they’ve 
actually got another bit about him in the 
‘evening’ saying that lie’s on the way to 
recovery And you should hear my hus- 
band, my Jim, talk about him ! When 
he’s well and comes out, if there’s anything 
he wants he shall have it And i'Jl tell 
you wliat, the best thing for you to do 
Meg, would be to marry him as soon as 
he can w alk, and then take him away to 
the sea to get well \on shall have that 
money I promised you, and some more 
besides Proud 1 I should think I am 
proud of him r And so are you, too, aren’t 
you 3 ' 

“Well, I don’t know wot’s gom’ to 
’appen to me,” said Meg, when she and 
Glad j s were returning home “It seems 
as if the luck was too good to last And 
’ere I was grumblin’ and complainin’ 
because my man ’ad been brave Why, I 
ought to be ashamed of myself Only- 
three days more and I’ll see ’im 1 Oh, by 
the way, Gladys, I’ve been so full of myseu 
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1 didn’t tell you, did I’ Old IMrlovv ’ul 
like to see yon to morrow '15 11 tal i ypu 
on at the new shop like a bird, *c s a ” 

And the nett morning Gladas w is cn 
gaged ljy Mr Parlow to assist at his new 
branch She was to be then, at ten every 
morning to help in the preparations for 
the mid-day work leaving ngim at 
three— m fact her hoars were to be cxnctly 
the same as Meg s 

“And 111 gi\c you twelve shillings i 
week to start with miss said Parlow, 
‘and after a while if things go will I II 
make it a bit more I shall be there myself 
for the first tw o or three daj s to see how 
things go, and the chap as I bought this 
place from 'll come here lor me \\i opin 
at the beginning of next week 

Gladys found that her money would 
just hold out until she started work She 
and Meg had decided to stop ou nt the 
little hotel where for permanent lodgers 
tn a double bedded room six shillings a 
week would be accepted Meg had draw u 
money out of the post office sav ings bank 
to buy hair brushes and other necessaries 
which had been destroyed m the fire and 
Gladys borrowed enough money from her 
to buy two strong coarse white aprons 
"The smell will make you a bit sick at 
first my dear,’ said Meg but you II get 
used to it after a time borne of the fellows 
may be rough— it’s a bit rougher neigh 
bour ood there than 'ere— but if they see 
you won’t stand no nonscncc th»y won t 
do you no 'arm Not such a bad lot, the 
workin man am t, if you take im right 
And to think that to morrow I shall see 
my Ted, my Ted 1 ’ 

And when Gladys met Meg the next 
day, returning from seeing Ted, it seemed 
ns if heaven shone in the girl s eyes, they 
were bright, and there was a soft light in 
them, a mother light it seemed to Gladys 
and she spoke of her visit in a sort of 
owed wlusp*r 

“1 neier thought I lo\ed ’itn so much 
Gladys till I sec ’im there with the band' 
ages on ’is ’ead and round is poor ’nnds 
and wrists Iiustsat by 'is bed anlnut 
my arms round 'im gently and cned like 
a kid, I did Ashamed of myself I w as 
too An' there 'e was, just as much of n 
chump as ever, I told im ‘ 'Oo’s he™ 
makm’ all that fuss m the papers ’ > e cL 
‘Voo ain't been telbn' nobody „ ot S 
about me, 'me yon, Meg? They say 


g Jin’ to b: rernmnim led lor Bora* sort 
of a in *dil for sum’ life in a fire It 
wasn t m*, it was the fireman' Just like 
my Ted, just like my fed 1 And then w hen 
I toll im about 'is aunt, well, 'c cried 
too, th-n, nnd we both cried together, nnd 
then the nurse cam*, and she laughed at 
us And Vs comm' out in a* fortnight 
and— oh, life’s just too fine for anything, 
amt it 5 I never thought it could be 
like this " 

Gladys cried a little in sympathy with 
Meg and b'forc she went to sleep she also 
cried n little for herself 

Tor th- bright sunshine of happiness 
which was surrounding Meg reminded her 
of the love that had been oflercd to her. 
Lord Guardcnc’s love, the love that she 
could not ncccpt And then between her 
nnd lier sleep there came again that 
strong, dar* face, the face of the young 
man she had only seen once, but of whom 
she °lten thought, mid in the darkness 
she felt her cheeks grow hot, and resolute- 
ly she tried to dismiss Ins image from her 
mind 

\ml then again sh« thought of Lord 
Guardene She had not answered his 
letter What would he think of her ? lie 
would be justified in accusing her at any 
rate of discourtesy, for a man’s proposal 
to a woman is an honour that must 
always be acknowledged , and yet, some 
bow , the tun* had slipped by an 1 she had 
not written Her memory travelled once 
more over the sheets of paper on which he 
had poured out his love to her— for, even if 
a woman doesn't love a man, she will 
never forget a w ord of the letter in which 
he has told her of his secret 
p rf lt i r i k a( * been written from 

n Doubtle , ss he expected nn answer 
tw w V°"i 5? wou,d certainly have 
eft the hotel nt that place. Perhaps not 
S ™ ^ Je ? ould have co£e o?2 
Square GlarG^ d ha A e ^lledatK.rton 

made un hlr d m. ° , . , 5 ht ° f 0,1 t!lat - «nd 

(To be continued ) " 
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INDIFFERENCE 


0 slow voiced pntient sen, 

Now hast thou learnt at length, 

1 hat in indifference lies thv onlv strength, 

Eternally 

O restless striving uird, 
in a ague indifferent flight 


Thy broken wings at last have found respite 
And thou art blind. 

O voiceless tired ram, 

Now art thou doubly wise, 

Indifferent as the te.irs that in dead eyes 
So long have Iain 

D N Bo\ VRJEEf 
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Artificial Volcanoes. 

A frenchman. Emile Pelot. lias succeeded in imitat 
in” the phenomena of volcanism by means of steam 
That llie activity of volcanoes is primarily due to 
steam from heated sen water Ins tong been believed 
by many geologist*, tho it can not he smd to be so 
universally accepted as to bear the stamp ol ortho- 
doxy But Belot thinks that he has gone far toward 
silencing all objection by the exactitude with 
which he reproduces volcanic action on a small scale. 
Under the heading of "Experimental lokinum, 
he writes thus in La \afnre (Pans, October 2S) 

"In a shallow basin nbont two feet square, we 
place a wet mixture of sand and clay in such fashion 
that the side It represents the sea “ nd f S, 
continent The bottom D is inclined away from the 
continent We heat the lower part of the Mope as 
uniformly os possible Bccau'eofthe metallic con 
dactibility ol the bottom we shall have practically an 
isothermal surface D \t the end of ten minutes or 
so volcanic phenomena begin to show at » ,n the 
form offumarolcs escaping from n volcanic chimney, 
the material thrown out accumulating to form n 
crater The volcano l i« nlwnjs near the topofthe 
slope, and we have the paradox of a surface 1 in 
ebullition while the ‘sea* is completely cool at It, 

lust over the heat , , 

"In nature it often happens that impermeable 
layers alternate with permeable ones \\e may 
mutate this effect by placing a sLeet of state Fat 
a little distance from the bottom/) , thus ewal 
volcanoes may be produced, in he line with the 
upper edge of the slate The volcanic action may 
then appear \ ery far from the source of heat R \\ e 

thus realm how linear groups of volcanoes form in 
nature, and wby some volcanoes are found at 

considerable distances from the sea , 

"The position aod number of the slates may be 
varied . the volcanic action is always concentrated 
near the top of the slope It may be seen that the 

66V3-4- 


submarine vapors concentrate or disperse as the 
impermeable surfaces have the form of a right or an 
inverted cone Hence the following law volcamsm 
is proportional to the steepness of the slopes and to 
their convexilv toward the sea This explains why 
the Atlantic coasts, being much less steep than the 
Pacific, arc not volcanic " 

Mr Belot imitates tidal waves by placing his 
slate *0 that it touches the bottom of the basin at 
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the upper edge, forcing the steam to ect cn the “rea" 
at the lower edge He has pioducrd craters several 
irehes acres?, which fill with natir ard fcim 
■ crater lakes" when the heat is n moved He pro- 
duces "volcanic boobs” of mud, Me thoie foip-cd 





them when tbe very weapon* lint Ihti om are both 
rooiptconat and noity 1 Id particular «n abtofutely 
tileut and tor ■ ble pieced artillery would fill » long 
felt want So far at tm ike It coneernrf that I at 
been oraci tally eliminated hr the u«e of amohelett 
powder* ciotiffing 0 ( unrated offtine matcrltl 
with no mineral aaltt Rot rt t» * A *1 ta«t to make 
a powder that »h*ll 1* • /!*« hint* »t well a* tmoke- 
lett i anil at night it it the fl tth and "ot the •mile 
that betray a the whereahoult oftheRan The flub 
hat been lettened tho not abolitheil hr the t.ermana 
hr m tins alkaline taltt with the ptader All aorta 
cl aabttanee* hue been tried— vatelme alkaline 
inapt, opalatet and retinatet — but with oo better 
reeutt. tn general, deereatmg the Hath augment* 
the t moke, and tier rerun, »•> that tbi* me h>dof 

C iting an mrftlbfe di aebarge it not prooiwmg a 
I tee way may he to d late or cool down the inflam 
mable *»» Ibtt l«»»e* from the gna ju.f behind the 
projectile and produce* the tH»b Thit woatd bare to 


Marini Silencer Ttvo Keren ( rontif, 
tn abobth amoVe flame an 1 unite all at once wai an 
Bounced h T n I renchman named llnrnliert about 
ulieen yean ago llit idea *ecm* to have been to 
entrap the gat from the go i m n tetiei of chamber* 
The mott perfect derelnp nent of (hi* Idea It found in 
Ibe modern Maxim 1 m fencer." which conmttt of a 
tnbe A to C Inebe* long by 1H In diameter (aliened to 
the mouth jf n firearm The >)lu*tr*i>oa* *bow lb* 
interior arrangement and give an idea of how the g»* 
it flowed down in itt rut *o that when it fioaHyl 
Rett oat it pi o Inert little or no disturbance of tbtf 
atmosphere The Maiim adencer hat attained aureet 
airtly tcreral different form* A similar device h»» 
been inrrnled by Cor den are a 1 renchman, And other* 
hate been dented lit (>enthow in Germany. V 
Kbildmt, Tburler, King Moore, an J other* Sow* • 
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V while the enemy s lines would he turned upside down 
bv explosions, shrapnel, and uproar ’ — The iiterai 


r»f these al» dish flash as well as sound Some are 
intruded to be used with light arpTlery or machine 
guns, but apparently none of the I irger types has 
been practically successful 

• both imr machine guns and those of the Germans 
carry masks that hide the flash hut the character 
islic detonation has by no means disappeared 

‘The problem of the flash is most interesting for 
cannon oflong range In the evening or at night 
t n i> observers bv noting the time, mar.' with regu- 
lated chronometers having illuminated dials locate 
a batten Three observers can do so without any 
timepieces But it is of esprcial interest to reduce the 
noise of firing The powerful voice of the gun may 
put courage into rMie soldier occasianallv but it s 
repetition causes nervous depression, as does the 
bursting of shells 

“The ideal would seem to be to have on one s own 
> side a line of invisible silent guns, while on the side 
where the shells are falling is a tone of death and 
, smoke On one side would reign a relative calm. 


Japanese Signs. 

It is not known when signboards first came to 
be used in Japan, but presumably it was not long 
after the introduction of writing though that -would 
not be necessary among a people where pictures 
and designs preceded ideographs repre«entmg them. 
Indeed Japanese writing, like Chinese consists of 
signs rather than expressions of sound The national 
ideographs are for the eye rather than the ear , 
h to be seen rather than to be heard 
" There is mention in Japanese history of the fart 
\ that in the reign of the Emperor Gocaigo OBI 9 
1339) each government official setup a doorplate 
signifying his name and occupation, which may be 
regarded as the first mention of signs in Japan it 


is also recorded that in the Asbtkaga period the 
sake dealers used a hunch of cedar leaves 
os a sign of their business , and the ambi 
lion of tradesmen and merchants to develop 
tbeir business and call attention to their 
warts has led to the innumerable diversity 
of signs that now interrupt the eye wber, 
ever one looks along the streets cf a Japanese 
town, and even m the fields 

The art ot advertising seems to have 
made considerable progress during the Toku 
gawa era, especially m the variety of signs 
used To foreigners these signs are striking 
to a degree, though to Japanese they appear 
perfectly natural The'e in broken, antique 
or impossible English are, perhaps, the most 
remarkable, for since the coming of foreign 
ers every attempt has been made to-appeal to 
them, though in many cases these foreign 
3'gus are only to impress the native customer 
with the jdea that the shop deals in foreign 
goods and therefore sells reliable wares 

The most primitive form of Japanese sign is 
that whereon is depicted the article for sale 
The hemp dealer hangs out a bundle of raw 
hemp fibre . and the maker of grass or reed 
hats suspends some of these hats before his 
shop entrance, while the nmbrella maker 
docs the same The watchmaker has a big 
round rlock or walcb over his shop, either in a 
tower on the roof or on the sign over the door. 

Sometimes the clock is a real one and sometimes 
only a picture Shops that sell mirrors often do 
likewise The druggist sometimes has the picture 
of a huge paper bag over bis shop, as most Japanese 
medicines are sold ia that receptacle Makers of 
tabt the Japanese sock, also have a big tabt in front 
of their shop, usually the pattern after which the sock 
is cut before sew mg Fan makers put out a half 
finished fan, and so on ' 

Most of the signs, how ever, are painted , often 
pictures of the goods are so ref resented The pictures 
are frequently on the sliding doors of the shops, as, 
for example the candle maker, who has candles 
painted on his shop doors The tobacco man has 
withered or dry tobacco leasts on his door in natural 
colour , while the dealer in clams has that bivalve 
painted in full view of the public In many cases 
a kind of symbol or trademark is -elected to stand 
for the business "e have already mentioned that 
from very ancient times cedar leaves have been used 
to represent the sake busine-9 The reason for this 
■s because the ashes of cedar foliage has been pht 
in sale from of old to give it a certain flavour liked 
by the native palate The leaves are arranged in 
various forms, Irom a round bunch to an oblong 
bundle The ctdar foliage is not painted but natural 
and is replaced by fresh ones as the old fall away 
Usually the change is made with the appearance of 
new sate on the market, especially at Mw Year 
tV hen you sec a paper lantern with a paiaticg of the 
tree peony on it, that shows the shop witbm deals 
in wild boar meat Sometimes a lion is -painted in 
association with the peonies, as the pronunciation of 
the word “*hisbi *, wild boar, is much the same as 
(hat of the word -hishi , bon 

Tea dealer n*ually set np a picture of a tea caddy 
either on the roof or in front of tbeir places of bust 
ties s Paper lanterns mth prefaces of maple leaves 
tell yon where to buy deer meat, as the best vesi«on 
cents from the maple forest- 

The custom of setting np Signs that involved 
seme sort of puttie tame into vogue in theTokngatra 
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period and has b«n continued 
down to to day though more often 
to be found m the provinces than 
in Metropolitan areas When oa< 
sees the picture t>f a flying arrow 
one knows that is a bath bouse 
os the word lor shooting an arrow 
(yutru) sounds like yu iru taking 
u hot both Dealers in sweet 
potatoes write up the ideographs 
lor jasBon (thirteen n) which 

means that the potatoes are nicer 

than chestnuts (kuri yori small 
Uu ri meaning nine ri and also 
chestnuts the syllogistic sigmfi 
cation heiug that us 13 ti are 
greater tlianJ n so sweet potatoes 
ate tiuer than chestnuts The 
kite maker puts thepicturc o! an 
octopus (tnko) on his door as 
the word lor kite (tako) is much 
the same as that for octopus in 
the vernacular The dealer m bead 




buns lias t 







shop because 

(urua) has the sound of 

(sweet sweet) not uul ke foreigii 
yum yum for the same meaning 
buck notions may appear cl ild sh 
but 10 the peaceful "lokugawa days 
people were evidently at a loss for 
novelty and bad to do some 
thing to preclude ennui 
signs are now seldom seen 

Of course most of the signs in 
japan os in other countries 
simply name the articles foe sale 
or describe the business of the 
merchant Some of these signs arc 
horixon tally over the doors some 
perpendicularly and some suspend 
cd before or beside the doors 
Others are pamled on paper 
lanterns The paper lantern sg 
became very popular during the 
Mem period Rouge and toilet 
powder are so extensively used by 
Japanese womeo that there are 
shops that deal exclusively 1 i 
this stuff and are ind rated by a 
small red flag s gmfytng the 
colour which the powder will 
make the checks A shop with 
a square pici-c jaf wood oo which is painted various 
round dots of d fferent colours tells the pas«er by 
of a paint shop The dealer in writ ng brushes has 
a b g one pa nted in front of h s shop Seal makers 
comb makers shoe makers and the I ke all set up 
representations of what they make Such ptaees 
as restaurants boob shops harder are dealers and 
so on often use lanterns or square boxes with 
the name of their trade inscribed thereon 

To foreigners of course the more interesting 
Signs are those essaying Engl sh inscriptions which 
arc often very remarkable for their eccentric attempts 
at spell tg and \\ ordmg \\ hen you see a sgn 
reading Tailor of Resistant \\ et Coat youknov 
that there is a good place for cl eap waterproofs 

Baggages' bent any Direction by Internal Rail 

way means an Express Office Mod tied Milk fr liar they are with the country they have 
hfic Teed ng of lnfaats and loval ds „ of v sit the man who set* himself up as p 


Here No o 

shop thougl _ __ 

readers no one seems to know Coats Made ironi 
any hides \ours or Ours sounds dangerous but 
simply means furs will be made up from sk ns 
brought to the shop < r will be suppl ed by the 


d es Furnished in Upper 
a blouse waist maker 
Are Sold seems mon 


meaning Le 

alt Kefatmg it 
than it is 

The strauger will naturally ask why Such ridiculous 
wording is thus uupudentiv stuck up before 'the 
pubic when it would be so easy to have the Engl sh 
corrected before being painted on the s«gu 
Those asking such a question but show how unfa®' 


doubtful s gmficatiou 


l also Shifts r epa red foreign s 


— pa nice 

>t going to admit that he cannot 
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A Rosebush before treatment with quicklime 


Ten minutes after 


compose the device to be painted on them Po»sib > 
lie gets some school boy to hnd the words m the 
English dictionary, that corresp md to the Japanese 
ideographs and so he paints these words in an\ 
order that seems to him best But what of the man 
who pays for the s gn ' Does he not object to paying 
for a s go covered with a jumble of mistakes and 
then holding them np to public view ? Well be 
does not know the difference and so long as he is 
none the wiser, the painter will not find it profitable 
to seek correct English for his signs In Japan many 
things are done incorrectly simply hecause those 
who pay for the work do not know the difference 
This is especially the case in regard to translations 
and advertisements in English and often it appKes 
even to papers and magazines So long as English 
readers for whose consumption this fare is provided 
do not object to the repast and thus acquaint those 
who )>ay for the work with the imperfection and 
absurdity of it, the practice will go on This means 
that it is likely to continue until all Japanese who 
use foreign signs and pnnt foreign papers can read 
English themselves, for foreigners do not take the 
trouble to pomt out such mistakes to those taken in 
by paying for them they think it too good a 
source of humour to trouble about the matter, 
though the foreign press frequently calls attention 
^to it —The Japan ’Magazine 

A Curious Garden Trick Explained 
A few years ago some of the leading I orticul 
tumts were very much perplexed by certain expert 
meats conducted by a French exhibitor 


A plant perhaps a geranium or a ro<e bush was 
brought forward m a large deep box of soil some 
times the plant was just growing in the open border 
Although the spec men was full of bnds there were 
do expanded blooms to be seen The demonstrator 
informed the onlookers that In about ten minutes 
be would haie the plant covered with widely opened 
flowers The procedure started with the watering of 
the sod over the roots As soon as the ground was 
moist the whole plant was at once covered with a 
glass shade At the end of ten tumutes the shade was 
removed, and the audience was amazed to see that 
the specimen was covered with blooms fully open 
The manner in which this instantaneous blooming 
of plants was brought about has been recently ex 
plained. In the first case care was taken to seen re 
specimens in which the buds were as lar developed as 
possible without having actually started to expand 
Shortly before the exhibition a shallow trench was 
dug out all round the plant Thi3 was not quite deep 
enough to expose the mam roots Then all around 
this trench small lumps of quicklime were placed 
with care not to put them actually in contact with 
the roots Vthen the quicklime was in position the 
sod was filled into the trench 

The 1 quid used w as plain w ater After a thorough 
soaking Of the soil the moisture quickly penetrates to 
the quicklime and there is a great generation of 
heat A certain amount of vapor arises and this is 
kept round the plant by the glass shade The heat 
in the soil and this warm vapour have an extraofdi 
nanly stimulating eflect upon the plant with the 
result that the flowers buds are forced open 
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The idea i* an extension of a platj commonly fol 
lowed by florists when it is desired to induce flower* 
lo open fully, of placing the stalks foe fire minute* or 
so in almost boiling water Dus lias a „ n mating 
effect, for in a very short while the buds, previously 
tightly closed, are fully open In the same way wild 
flowers which have wilted after picking may fre 
quently be revived — Scientific American 

Escape from a sunken Submarine 

Possibly a thousand men have lost their lives in 
times of peace, through the bad behavior of sub 
marines These powertul agents of destruction occa 
sionally turn on their own masters and asphyxiate 
them by lying down on the sea bottom and sullenly 
relusing to rise A few practicable rescuing device* 
had been invented up to very recent times These 
me divided into three classes — those with buoyant 
detachable conning towers those haring compart 
meats fitted with hatches , and those that tap the 
upper air for oxygen and at the same time signal 
for help 



disconnected from the body of the submarine A 
windlass is mounted *it each end of the tower and 
upon each a cnble is wound The other ends of the 
cables are fastened to the body bf the submarine 
Pour large bolts hold the tower to the submarine’* 

‘Should anything go wrong si! the men can climb 
into the tower close the hatch behind them, turn 
on the oxygen from the tanks, unscrew the bolts, and 
rise to the surface lly means ol the handles of the 
windlasses the speed of the lower can be coot rolled 
as it rises When they reach the surface, they can 
o|ien the windows and send out signals of distress 
by an electric flash light 

’ Thu pirn will work should the submarine sink 
a* far as three hundred feet ffefow this depth no 
scheme will be of on, for water pressure is *c> 
enormous that it will actually force the water right 
through the pore* of the steel hull and finally result 
in crushing the submarine like an egg shell 1 

An entirely diflcrent invention has two compart- 
ments within the submarine, from which the crew can 
escape through hatches to the top ol the boat To 
open the hatches, it is necessary to let water into the 
compartments through a valve, until the compart 
owns are completely filled In this way the great 
pressure of the water on top of the hatches is relieved 

“In an emergency the crew immediately pot on 
light diving suits These contain oxygen apparatus 
which not only prevent suffocation, but also prevent 
the water from crushing the body Three or four 
men enter each compartment and shut the watertight 
door behind them Letting in the water, they open 
the batch and climb out \fter they have emerged, 
the hatch is closed by gears connected to it in the 
losideofthe submarine The water in the compart 
meat is then ejected into the ocean through dram 
pipes connected with a hydraulic hand pump which 
the Imprisoned men operate Then three or four more 
of them may enter the compartment and escape 
in the same way 

“After all the crew reach the top of the boat they 
release a buoy which more* upward toward the 
surface carrying a cable with it Up this the men 
mu»t climb 

It may seem strange, that the men must climb out 
and are not forced upward as soon ns they touch 
the water The reason for this is that the weight 
of the suits is so great that it tends to keep the men 
at whatever level they happen to be 

’ Due to the fact that the men have to expose 
themselves to the pressure of the water this plan can ' 
not be used at a greater depth than 22S feet Even 
at this depth, the pressure is 8yi tons per square foot 
Divers have gone down thu far, but one who went 
down 288 feet, at the tune of the F * disaster, per- 
manently injured his longs 


A DETACHABLE SUBMARINE CO*>XtNG TOW CB 
AS A RESCUER 

* This plan will work should the submarine sink as far 
as three hundred feet Below this depth no 
scheme will be of use, for the water pressure 
is so enormous that it will actually force 
the watertight through the pores of 
the Steel hull 1 

* lu the first class, are those devices which have a 
oyunt, detachable conning tower Tins tow er con 
tns all the appliances of an ordinary conning toner. 


these suits is extremely interesting A small cylinder 
strapped to the back of the wearer contains the 
°?? K * n ' T ’" cl1 18 a* an enormous pressure 

ton* per square foot.- The oxygen is slowly 
released from this by an automatic ejector which 
regulates ns pressure as it is supplied to the body 
so that it nearly equals that caused by the ocean 
outside After the oxygen has been consumed, it l» 
thrown off by the longs as carbon dioxld, and this 
the lungs force into a cartridge of Chemicals where 
it is completey absorbed- After this absorption only 
the nitrogen of the air remains, but this is again 
parsed over the ejector and mixed with fresh oxygen 
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before it enters the lung-* once more. In this war the 
same nitrogen is used orer and over again. 

“In a third class of devices, the men do not leave 
the submarine at all. Two buoys are fitted in the 
superstructure at both ends of the submarine. Attach- 
ed to each are a cable and two flexible hose, while 
directly tinder the point where each bnoy is held on 
the submarine is a cam jart.uent into which the 
crew get In time of danger. Then the buoys are 


released U they rise, they carry the cables and hose 
with them. An unlimited amount of fresh air can 
now be had by working airpnmps which are connec- 
ted to the lower ends of the nose. 

“In the two compartments, the men must stay , 
imprisoned until a salvage vessel answers their dis- ' 
tre»s signab, given out by an electrical flash-light 
within the bu >ys "—Tor Literary Digest. 


WHY INDIA SHOULD HAVE UOTION PICTURE INDUSTRY 


M ANY may think that it is the photo- 
■ grapher who is responsible for the 
productionof a good motion play ; 
but in fact he has comparatively little to 
do with potting on a picture, in the 



M O S'l tUa made up as a Hindu Prince. 


artistic and dramatic manaer.Good actors 
and photographers are indispensable, but 
without thc^ guidance of a talented direc- 
tor the result will be extremely dis-. 
appointing. The director is responsible for 
each scene and action. He is the most 
important man. 

A Movie director must have the com- 
mand of everything, and should thoroughly 
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§ N Guba as Turk th told er 
A Scene from Black Bex Mystery 

understand the business The sceneno is 
handed to the director bv the sccncrio 
w ntcr who does his best to ht tn the pla} 
with the demand Wry seldom the 
scenenos are produced ns tnc\ are written 



bj the writer 
because no 
two minds 
think alike 
The director 
often changes 
scenes eren if 
the} are not 
faulty The 
director sdntr 
is to look for 
new scenes 
that is \\ li} he 
always chang 
es even fault 
less things'' 

It is thedi 
rector who 
S G ha n ade p ox n makes the aC 

Mehamedaa tor frequent 

lj he } as to -In pc n photoplnyer out 
of raw materials it iS his patience 

which brings forth so mnnv photo pin} 
stars among u« The difference between 
on experienced jlajcr and o trained 
director is that the former cannot see his 
faults wl crcns the latter can 

The co operation between the director 
and the photograpler is also absolutely 
nccc$«nrj otherwise the clexer photo 
graph} tr cks would not he possible Often 
tl c camera man tells the director This 




Tht man rear the Camera like Camera mao The 
nan next to hm a the Pre* deni D rector Genera! 
of the kejatone F Ini Co. tbe man who made 
Cha I e Cnacl n « th II ndu Coitawe Next to 
h tn are— |jtand tip) \ D Patel S \ Cuba 
{* tl trg)N C Gttba and Mojrn! kban 
iTh » picture it taken from the book ealled A B C of 
Motion rictnrea by Robert E We!»h Pnbl tbed by 
HarperS Brother*.] 


S N Guba and \J si I orcly os ea rpypt an dancer 
A Scene fon l nder the Crerctnt 

ltght is bum we should not shoot , 1 that 
time ex err action is stepped until the 
camera man consents to start work 
again 
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philanthrope m it It is a simple business 
proposition If tins companv get promises 
Jrom almost all hjglj schools of India then 
the} will gladly undertake to manufacture 
these films Instead of um\ ersity eaten 
sions Our efforts should be centralized on 
the extension of primary education 
These films will be standardised by the 
government board of education 

In these modem times nothing large can 
he accomplished by individual efforts it 
was possible in the past Our individual 
banking s> stems have been smash d by 
the cooperative banking system of Eng 
land This holds good for evcr\ industry 
we want cooperation without coopcra 
tion no great attainment is possible 
W hat a nation desires that will the nation 
become , so a nation tmi«t be careful how 
she desires and prays \ nation largelj 
fulfils its o\\ j\ prediction and visio* Let 
us desire to ha\ e a better and enlightened 
India Let us cooperate and establish 
this industry We ought to have done so 
long ago It is not too late vet let ns get 
busy before it gets too late 

We are going to organise a motion 
picture company the capital oi which will 
be fitty thousand rupees Wc will take 
pictures ofliuman interest so we shall Ime 
the market m the outside \\ orld Wc know 
every creek and corner of the foreign 
market so it will be easy for ustopnsh 
them then? For our first pictures we 
w ill arrange our sceneno in such a way 
that it w ill do awa\ w ith elaborate sets 
we have natural sets m our countri wc 
do not need to build any Natural sccncrv 
makes better pictures than the artificial 
sets It is the producer who makes the 
picture not the pictures whch makes the 
producer 

In the beginning wc can not adopt the 
American system lor circulating our 
pictures because wc have no circulating 
exchanges We have (o handle the repre 
'KtwVfAvsw wMs<d.’»a5. Wk -,wl 

it will be presented ns long ns it will 
attract patrons If it succeeds c cn in 
one city to draw the crowds to packed 
house® even for a wcik the profit is 
assured Sometimes weean sell provin 
cial rights to different parties If it is a 
icturc of worldwide interest it will 
nng tremeudous rooner from the outsulc 
world 

The earning ofn good motion picture 
production is tremendous This mdnstrv 


Ins created mailt sudden millionaires m 
the United States the min who was a 
common carpenter eight 3 1 nrs ago is non 
a millionaire 

Griffith s last picture Intolerance , in 
which I had the privilege of worling for 
four solid months has created a sensation 
all over the jeountrv It shows .that m 
tolerance w is and is the cause of all con 
flats from time immemorial to the present 
age It appeals to the human heart , it is 
not a picture for this or that countrv but 
it is a picture for the human race 

7 ho following theme will give vou n 
slight idea of the pictures wc can give to 
the world ilns will help to deliver the 
nations from the temptation of cvmcism 
and the timidities of otthodoxj, and will 
pave the wav to worldwide peace and 
tow nr Is bringing humnmt} under the 
banner of cquabtv nnd all the racial and 
religious conllicts maj be thus graduallv 
wiped out of the earth It needs n 
Hindu brain to conceive a thing like this 
It is far wider in its scope than Intolir 
ance And hid a is the onl3 country 
v\h r itcoull !>• produced successful 

Careful perusal of the religious scrip 
turvs of the vv orhl w ill convince us of the 
fact tint many great prophets made pro 
pliecies about their return tousmonpor 
tunc time the descriptions of winch arc 
given in the scriptures The life of each 
prophet Ins been gre it and uplifting to 
the people within the snhcic of jus rcspec 
tive influence but all failed to be all reach 
mg On the basis of the nboie mentioned 
facts this story has been written entitled 
The Man to Come or Three in One The 
idea of a fourth man has been conceived in 
whom the identitv of the foregoing three 
prophets Buddha Christ nnd Nluhnmmad 
i® merged so tl nt the followers of thc*c 
three prophets vv ho are quarreling nmong 
themselves for religious differences can find 
their respective prophets m th<s fourth 
wv?i w’uiaVi wi’n prow O’lriX Vhcrc arc no 
essential differences in religions the basis 
ofnllisthe 'line mid fundamental! v the 
teachings of nil scriptures are nlike 
Spintinllv and physical!} the quarrel 
Ins ceased The present is considered 
to be the most opportune time for the 
second advent of the prophets 

Fearing to awaken Ins wife nnd child 
but full of the determination to know the 
truth Gautama Buddha leaves his palace 
it night contnrv to the injunction oflus 
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father Tin. charioteer leaves him at the 
outskirts of a forest w here afterw ards he 
is found alone in meditation Prn ations 
and severe and enticing trials could not 
shake the determination of this saint At 
last sitting under the Bodlu tree Gautama 
attained the Buddhahoo 1 and the derjs 
from above showered flowers on him 
Buddha now teaches Ins disciples and 
sends them to all parts of the w orld to 
proclaim the truth 

The lives of Jesus an 1 Muhamm id have 
also been dealt with ■Minost in the same 


waj, paying particular attention to the 
exact details of their career 

When the follow ers of different natton 
ahtiesand idigions are fighting ot e another, 
the fourth prophet is getting his mitia 
tion sitting bj the side of a mountain 
river When the world is suffering from 
earthquakes famines devastating wars, 
fie the fourth prophet comes among men 
to proclaim the me sage oflove and peace 
In him they all find their respectiv e pro 
phets and derive solace and strength from 
1 is teachings 

\iklpam Chandra Guha 


INDIA ENTERING UPON A NEW ERA OF ENLIGHTENMENT ✓ 


W HEN the Europe m people visit 
Indi i they carrj awuj with them 
v anon* lands ot impression Some 
w ith their superficial 1 uovv ledge hav e 
looked upon the country as i land of 
heathenand serai civ lli/ed people Some 
who are students of the world have 
studied the country and its problems w ith 
sincere and open heart These latter have 
exalted the land and praised her for her 
past culture All have tried to fathom 
that mysterious land but feu onlj have 
partly succeeded 

Everyone who loves India must tale i 
been interest m the activities of that 
countrj W hen a coantrv enters upon a 
new era of enlightenment its women play 
a great part in the development of that 
Tfttann. The_w.nrJd.hns realized, naw w bat- 
on intelligent woman can do to elevate 
the human race \nd w e are glad to know 
that India is not *low to welcome her 
w omen 

This is peculiarly the time wlen India 
must do something for the education of 
her womankind We are filled with a joj 
when we hear of the opening of a 
new umversitj for the women of Jndta 
under native auspices It is a great under 
taking and everv true Indian heart feels 
rood and cannot but par a sincere tn 
ute and high admiration to its founders 
It tomes tons as n surprise to «ceacomitr> 
taking such 1 step vvh u her economic 
conditions are so disc ucagmg Such 


nu institution must help the -women of 
Indi 1 who suffer from the narrow and 
impractical nature of education 

In the opening announcement the aims 
and object of the university are given and 
w e read a fairly w ell planned program of 
studies The success of the university will 
depend upon bow far this program is 
carried out But one cannot help thinking 
that those who have mapped it out could 
not get away from the traditional eduCa 
tion given m India We take for granted 
that the founders of this university do not 
wi«litocopj the mens umversitj The 
object of its existence is to have freedom 
to organize the curriculum to suit the in 
dividual mind 111 its development The 
object of true education is tw o fold name 
l ij sp! f . *v ei J 1 zzu* j an . ’ n . f, - on. No, *h<\. 

greatest degree thus helping to unfold 
the latent faculties of mind and character 
secondly the ability to find the place in 
life for which the individual is fitted 
Education is not a mere culture of mind or 
means to comfortable living but it is the 
fullest realization of self making the mind 
active to participate in all things that 
the larger group does W e must be able 
to underst nd our moral relations with 
each other «o that we can be sympathetic 
toward all 

Bv going over the curriculum of the new 
uuntrsitv one feels rather disappointed 
In the first place the four vear course is 
reduced to three years In that tune it is 
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impossible to get a good thorough cduca 
tion that w ill enlighten one s mind F \ ui 
m European countries where tlie general 
knowledge of students is much better 
four jears in a college are not enough 
for university education If we eliborate 
the curriculum and make a four 3 ear 
course, then we can divide our worn in 
such a way that a >oung worn in who leaves 
college at the end « f two 3 ears gets mo t 
of it If the cireu natance n whu-h -le is 
placed allow her to l vve the lull i cncfit 
of college she may •spend the last two 
years 111 getting a more general knowledge 
and preparing along some special line for 
which she feels a call Whether she w ishes 
to be married or not there an. things that 
are essential lor every woman to lnow 
But she must also understand and must 
are for the larger duties in the w orld 
he system ol education in India puts 
"too much emphasis on making any sort of 
work compulsory without any rcgird to 
individual temperament its likes atul 
dislikes Wh> education of men in India 
has partially failed is because of this 
defect We see m my hopeless results from 
such education Perhaps the worst is that 
the mind has lost its originality and power 
ol free thinking \ man graduittng at 
the end of fiur ye »rs is a pitiable sight 
AH men cannot b- born with genius but 
at least they possess a fur amount o! 
intellect whose cultivation must decide 
the turn of their lives Pcopl desire to 
get a university education because univer 
sitieS confer degrees which bring honor 
and lame Our universities have rc 
cognized credit in the 0303 ol the public 
Tluls those who enter unnersit3 doors 
an 1 come out •ucctssfiilljr arc pretty 
Mire to be able to get come kind of 
position Our uumrsitus nre doing 
a wonderful work ( along education 
but their curriculum is so narrow tb it 
vv hen men enter college they cannot saj 

r es or n> or sf« « any dislike for n work 
ut must tnl c the prescribed courses it 
they seek a career He arc doing the 
s unc in the case of women Why shoidl 
vve not have a luge number ol electives 
Instead oi the ttxcd courses which arc 
nrmn"c I without allowing for peisonnl 
choice ’ 

When vuung women enter college a 
good knowledge of language— English -is 
well ns the native— is r«sumcd it j« a 
question h >w far tl e use ofveni icnlar as 


a medium of instruction vv ould be helpful 
By doing so there is a leaf of narrowing 
do v n the most v aluable sources of 
information The knowledge of the 
students w ill be confined to class lectures 
and teat books It is true that the use of 
vernacular will encourage and develop 
our own literature winch is so essential 
for the grow Lh of national life and 
nation d consciousness But at present our 
literature contains a verj small amount 
of modern educ itional material and cannot 
treat any subject scientifically Again the 
study of language is not to know itstechm 
cahties and dry grammar When wcconfinc 
this study to u fixed number of lines and 
pages mpo-trj and prose we lose the larger 
meaning Literature must teach us to 
appreciate the beaut) and grace manifested 
in nature and human life In the study 
ot literature we learn the Iustorv of am 
race and its development The inner self 
of any people holds its communion with 
others through language and vve must 
study it in that spirit W e must learn to 
appreciate lauguage which is a beautiful 
expression of soul It is necessary that W c 
must know its history, its best and 
greatest writers 

\gam turning from 3 anguogc to biston, 
vve must take n broader view The study 
of history does not mean knowing the 
career of kings and governors, the battles 
thcanihtary strategy and a few other such 
facts but it is a study of a living society 
in the past and bearing upon the present 
in nil its activities — economic social 
political intellectual religious and spin 
tun! 1 rom tins w c know vv hat factors 
operated on society so that it has taken 
the particular direction winch vve see 
This knowledge of the p 1st helps us to 
uuderst ind tin. new problems in winch'* 
vvebave to net prudentl) that vve may 
not retard human progress History is 
so closcl) related with sociology that 111 
order to tinders t uid one vv c must know the 
other The latter tells vis how the groups 
arc toniied how the) act upon each other 
It explains the mintal phcnoinen 1 at such 
a time and helps us to uodcrstuid the 
right moral relations which would nil 
cv idle human sufferings 

Our women must know more than tl c 
lnstorv oflndi 1 and brigand because the 
vv or! I is not confined to the«e two coon 
tres onl\ In trier to get a larger oat 
look on liK it i« Jnglil) c$ ential tint the* 1 
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should know about other countries — 
their development the stages through 
v\ Inch th**se c nintri-s !m c p is'ed Lcono 
mic conditions tn these* comitr cs tlie 
pohtical parties and forms of „ vernments 
cannot be neglected Tob- a I- to judge 
a thing whether it is right or wron 
first we must know it 

In the prv ent curriculum ver\ little 
consideration is given to setence In 
modern education sucncc plays such an 
important p irt tint wee innot ifit rd to 
neglect it Biology, phvsiologv eliemistrv 
astronomy, phvsics gcolo„y must find 
a place If people arc ignorant ai d 
superstitious m Indu it is because thev 
know so little of science Intclh,, nt and 
scientific explanations of all that | enpic 
do is more w hoiesome than mere d -.m itic 
teaching 

It is surprising that with our outlo k 
on life and its ulenl which is diflcrcnt from 
that of the W cst, w c lia\ c no pi ice 1 1 our 
curriculum for a school of praett al arts 
This school includes domestic ceonomv 
household administration liouschoH arts 
fine arts sewing music hygiene nursing 
sanitation etc It is esseutial that our 
women should know domestic cc moim 
This science docs not mean merely how 
to cook and mai e fancy dishes Here 
again our scientific knowledge corues into 

! >lav Food chemistry , organic chemistry 

lacteriology arc nt the basis of our food 
problem It means the study of diatcties 
the effect of food on health the kinds of 
food that gne a greater amount of nutn 
tion the diet best for sick people and 
children These should form an essential 
part of a woman s 1 now ledge 

After all the fundamental thing fo- 
the building oftmnd and body is physic il 
education Healthy and strong children 
wall not be bom of w eal p irents In order 
that they may be morally strong they 
must be physically strong Besides this 
we ha\c to mnkc some prOMsion for re 
creation for women Our mode of living 
is such that our women naturallv get 
enough exercise and fresh air while thee 
arc at their daily w orh But that kind of 
work becomes monotonous and they need 
their minds refreshed by something different 
and lively 

h mall \ our thought goes to pedagogy 
One wonders whether we understand the 
real significance an 1 true nature of this 
prol study To beco ne a teseher 


i< so easy in India that thos who go 
through th port tls of n utmer»itj are 
qualified to tc ich w ithout further require 
ments In India we engage a tc icherjust 
ns wc I in. a servant for anr kind of work 
It never stnl is us th it the profession of a 
tc teller is very s icred and a delicate reki 
tion exists b tween a child and a teacher 
Hie h„ht that e mies from a teacher his 
person lhty Ins 1 novel dge of human 
n iture Ins efficient prcparition are to 
help the ehild mind and to mold its char 
acter We must base our theories and 
principles of teaching on the know ledge of 
psychol gv This science explains the 
\ iriety of human n iture and finds a key 
to approadi it The child mind aud its 
interests must be the centre of our cduca 
tioi il work We have to arrange a cum 
culum to suit the child instead of adjust 
mg the child to the curriculum Indeed 
the curriculum ns worked out by educa 
tioinl authorities m iv be quite nt variance 
with the child s nature We have to pro 
vide many such courses m pedagogy to 
get a trained body of te ichers who will be 
able to handle the educational problems 
scientifically and intelligently Then only 
wc shall have some hope of progress 

To sum up all this is to arrange a kind 
of curriculum that will fulfill the purpose 
of our new university I respectfully sub 
mit the following tentative courses — 

I 

required UorA 

1 \ ernacular literature 

2 English composition 

3 Detailed knowledge of Indian his 
tory 

4- Genera! courses m European history 

5 Sans! nt or any woderu European 
language 

6 Phvsiology 

7 Hygiene and sanitation 

8 Pure and applied Lhemistry 

9 General course in household manage 

ment 

10 1 In sica! education 

Electives 

1 Hist of vernacular 

literature 
Studv of dramas 
poems 

, composition 

2 Hist ol English literature 
English dramas 

E imous poets and prose enters'* 1 * 
Composition 
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3 Other languages, 

femsknt, Latin, German, French, 
Persian 

I General mathematics 

G General courses m Curopenn and 
Asiatic history 
English „ 

Greek „ 

Roman ,, 

American „ 

Advanced «.oun>cs in Indian and 
English history 

G General courses in social science 

(a) Elements of economics 

(b) „ , politics 

(c) „ sociology 

7 Psychology 

General social psychology 
„ educational „ 

Psychology of child mind 

8 Philosophy and ethics 
0 Elocution 

10 Sciences 

Chemistry , biology physics, astro 
noroy, geology 

II Courses in pedagogy 
12 Kindergarten teaching 


School of practical arts 
1, Household economics 


2 Pood and organic chemistry 

Practical lessons in cooking 

3 Housekeeping and housing 

conditions 

4 Sanitation 

5 Hygiene personal and public 

6. Home nursing, child rearing 

7 Sew iug, knitting cloth printing, 

embroidery and designing 

8 Drawing, painting, other fine arts 

9 Weaving 

10 Music . 

11 Courses m agriculture, gardening 

12 Dairying 

13 Laundry 

We should make the curriculum wide 
and let there be a large number of electees 
as far as possible so that with the requir 
ed work divided throughout the four year 
period there will be plenty of time so that 
young women can take, with required 
courses many electives m which they arc 
interested For this kind of program we 
have to make another change m our 
policy It is better and adv antageous to 
have a find examination at tilt end ol 


cicli term, instead of only once a year. 
The emphasis should not be on how much 
time is given to lectures, but rather how 
much time students should spend on out- 
ride w ork ( library reading and class 
preparation ) Light or ten hours devoted 
loci iss attendance and fourteen or sixteen 
hours to outside preparation every week 
Would bt a good plan for the student 
She will be able to accomplish more than 
if she were required to attend many 
lectures At the end of four years" our 
\v omen will feci that their college life was 
hot confined to the knowledge of a few 
Subjects Such n system will help them to 
get a broad new of ltle and they will fed 
that their intellectual outlook is widened 
As the name indicates, the object of this 
hew university is to aflord young women 
hll over the country a training of univer- 
sity grade If the instruction is given 
only in one or two vernacular languages 
that means prev eating the coming of tho-c 
who cannot understand the language 
We can solve this problem and help many 
by making English a medium of instrut 
tion Another point such an institution 
must be for nil classes of women and 
should not be for n chosen few There is 
a large number of women who are keenly 
Conscious of their dependent lives and 
they are a burden to the community We 
have to make some provision for these 
women, to enable them to help themselves 
hnd at the same time be effluent and help 
ful members of society Tor this reason 
we must have some vocational training 
Perhaps some will say that we do not 
want our w omen to enter the industrial 
world and rub their shoulders against 
men But there are imnv professions 
winch women can enter without this 
danger - 

.It is true that our funds will not allow 
Us to establish a university on a large 
*caU- But the university at Poona is the 
Only institution of its kind from w hich we 
can expect anv thing progressive If our 
wealthy people and rich native states will 
help such a unn ersity then our problem ' 
Will not be so difficult Thereby not only 
We shall help our women upon whom 
«t Cp f. t s the ^generation of India, but we 
xuau begin a great constructive w ork 

Ain lurk US I kuisiiMiiu TUAbKU* 
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A LIST OF FOOLS 


A merchant once to Akbar led 
An Arab horse 4 — a thorough bred , 

And Akbar, for he lmd a whim. 

He paid up what was asked ot him , 

And ordered then the man to bring 
A mare to match so good n thing 
“Your Majesty” — the merchant swatc — 
“I'll try to get you such a marc, 

Only I cannot promise to 
Find one that w ill e\actly do , 

But if you pay up m ndt ance, 

I’m sure you’ll stand a better chance ” 
Then Akbar ordered them to pay 
The merchant, and he went awnj 
It happened, not long after, that 
Akbar with Birbal had a chat 
“Make me a list of all”— said he— 

“The fools that in ray king lom be — 

Old fools, young fools, small fools, great, 
Wise fools, stupid fools, up to date, 


Born fools, made fools, lean fools, stout, 

A complete list— leave no one out ” 

Then Birbal made a list complete, 

And laid it at His Highness’ feet ; 

And Akbar took the great roll up, 

And glanced right through it from the top — 
But opened wide his eyes, I w ist, 

For lo f his name did top the list. 

“Now how is this — great Akbar roared. 

But Birbal was not to be floored 
“What else is one”— Birbal began— 

“Who paj s a round sum to a man, 

Of w hom he know s nor name, nor place, 
Nor reputation, class, nor race, 

Who pays the price down for a mare, 

He’ll never sec, or skin, or hair 
“But how”— said Akbar— “if lie should 
Come back, and make his promise good ?” 
“I’ll score your name out' '—Birbal said— 
"And write that idiot’s name instead.” 

Gryllus Domesticcs * 
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STRVl Birds, by Rabindranath Tagore, Macm.il 
in & Co Price 4s 6J Met 
Most of the pieces in the ‘Stray Birds' are literal 
rauslations from tlia Port’s Bengali work called 
Kamka’ or Tiny Poems There are also quite a 
arge number of pieces winch are not translations at 

ill, but composed onginallv in English No English 

eader, however, takes Rabindranath s English 
endering of his onn poetry to be mere trans 
.atiou work , fur however beautiful aad delicate 
a translation may be, something must ttnavoid 
ably be lost in the process — the atmosphere, 
the rhythmical significance— and such loss is ita 
measurable Strangely enough Rabindranath a prose 

versions have not suficred a whit in any way they 

are as fresh and delicate as the original* They seem 
to have changed the vesture or language only and 
not to have changed otherwise 
— ‘Kamka* or the tiny poems are a collection mostly 
of quatrains full of wisdom rather of a proverbial 
nature, but bristling » with a kind of poigoaat wit 
and humour, that make the ntteraoces e*trera*ly 
felicitous » Sanskrit and Persian poetry— generally 
speaking Eastern poetry— abound with mstaa-es of 


this type They are so homely that sometimes they 
are hardly rend-rable, just as it is almost impossible 
to translate a proverb of one language into another, 
unless there is a corresponding proverb in the other 
language too Rabindranath has been discriminat- 
ing enough to keep such homely ‘birds’ encaged in 
their B*ngah original , they are so very snng in their 
littl* nook of B-ngali that they cannot be persuaded 
to go abroad Their local colouring ; their fine play" 
of wardi and pans, clercrhi ts and raps at the little 
conventionalities and absurdities of the world , 
smiling twitters of delicate humour, bnlhaut sag 
gestiveness— all these put together impart to the tiny 
poems of ‘Kauika’ a peculiar flavour and an aroma, 
so that their very tininess becomes a rare advantage 
Let me quote a few pieces which, though not quite 
representative of this type, may serve as good illus- 
trations 

163 P 43 

“The learned say that your lights will one day be 
no more,” said the firefly to the stars 
The stars made no answer 
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1?J I’ 4" 

The * to tljwct Waite 1 to o*# the uamete** flower 
m her Via 

The eon tost nnd smiled on it, saying, 

' Are you well, my flailing I * 

230 V 02 

Smoke boast* to thebky and Ashes to the Eatth. 
that they ore brother* to the I ire 
m r 4t> 

ffe who is too busy doing good find* ao time to Ik 
good. 

171 P 45 

fither you have work or you have not 
When you hare to *a» Let u* do something, 1 
then begins mischief 

120 r 33 

Asks the roittUe to the Impossible \\ here i* your 
dwelling place ? ’ 

' In the Arcaini of the ■ npotent, comes the 

nr ' ,V ' C ‘ 107 V 28 

The echo mo'ks her origin to prove sh* t* the on 
ginn! 

Other poem* of the ‘Kanika’ are of a *omeivbat 
different type they are pure and simple peosees • 
highly sapient like those of Pascal, Lpictetus, 
loubertand other* The present volume ot stray 
IJird* contain* quite a large number of the transit 
non* of »uch piece* We reprint n few striking 

- i38 r M 

"I am ashamed of my emptiness laid the Word 
to the Work. . 

* 1 know how poor 1 nm when I see yoa, • laid the 
lfo,ito<h«w m p 10 

•‘Who dn res me forward like fate ? ■ 

* The Myielf Striding on my back 

130 F 33 

If you »hnt your door to all errors truth will be 

n r 20 

re ad the world wrong and *ay that it deceives 

US 238 r G7 

The false can never grow into truth by growing iu 
power 

Similar wise aphorisms are strewn nil over the 
hook They are too cryptic for ordinary mi ode, 
as they are the erystnllixed forms of the poet’* 
varied experiences m life The more one probes into 
them, the deeper one realises the inherent truths they 
convey Cieept perhaps Goethe there is no other 
l,terary figure in Eastern or Western literature who 
has been able to give tl t woiVA S'.v.b. & i«;!a storage ot 
wisdom borne not upon the vehicles of mas sirecrea 
tion but upon trail and light winged pencil sketches 
of image* adages aud epigram*. Tbry are tiuy like 
Small pieces of diamond, but they flash forth light 
an 1 truth from every facet Herein lie* the great and 
undisputed power of the poet— the power of crystal 
litation of thought, the power ol hiding power and 
becoming simple the power ol wonderful seif res 
traitit and silence so that things become thought* 
and thoughts become things in rapid transfiguration, 
in his art The wonder, therefore, is that the 
poet who has been the creator of ajj the great form* 
of poesy, the dramatic the lytic the ballad and the 
ode etc who has had even ep« flights of imagination 


id mmt of h < longer lyrical ami dramatic piece* 
should rims lie able to show the »ame power in a 
line, iu n single touch of-the brush, lu short epigrams 
nml *imptc image* There i* one piece in the 'Mrs/ 
Bird*,’ which may be very well applied to the poet » 
present work — The *tar» ore not afraid to appear 
like fireflies In fact, tbe»c tiny piece* may Appear 
Uke fireflies bat they arc in real itr atari They art 
orb* of light they are image* ofMe "One may also 
toy to thru, to quole another piece* “Tiny grass, 
your steps are smalt, but you posses* the earth under 
your trend ’ * 

There is a school of painting in modem Europe 
called ImagUtn which has its corresponding school 
in jioetryalsr 71ie luiagitt* confine M tbeirailen* 
tion to image* or pictures nnd do not core for idea 
turn or intellection of any klad In some respects, 
their poetry is nllicil to Japanese poetry The pic- 
torial art in Japan 1 ns reached such a high perfection 
nt the expense of the other art*, that Japanese poetry 
alto hat been strictly kept to the limit* ol a few 
words merely «o that there i* just room enough for a 
short simple image iinmirr 1 with any other emotion, 
fancy or idea of nny kind. reelings and thought* 
may come as subsidiary effect* hut the imprc«sion 
that the poetry itself will convey i* one of picture and 
picture merely Rabindranath i* not an imagist. 
But the significant fact about ‘Stray Birds is that 
most of it wu» written during the poet * roy fig* to 
Japan or timing bis short *tay there This fact 
make* the dedication of the volume to ‘ T llara, of 
Yokohama one of the greatest of modem Japanese 
artist* peculiarly appropriate a* the poems suggest 
the delicacy, pictures/; nr ness and froiJubnes* of 

Japanese poetry, as we know It in translation 

The pictorial art of Japan was certainly an 
unconscious influence work ng in the intnd of the 
poet, when be was writing ‘Stray Birds’ ills stray 
thought* were shaping themselves fn pictures, the 
mood of the artist was on him Of coarse he csuld 
not chase away thought* and emotion* outright, hut 
he moulded them In forms of pictures Bren in an 
occasional enguenet* here nnd there, his images hold 
commerce with the wrotli of dreams la every piece, 
the poet betrays a keen and true eye both for colonr 
aud form and he reminds one of Keats Gautier, 
Rosetti nnd William Blake past masters in word 
painting But hi* power at every step, seems to be 
infinitely much greater No other poet, as I have al 
ready said except Goethe could express such depths 
of wisdom , no other poet could express his wisdom 
ia the garb at such simple beautiful Imagery 
The blending of wisdom ,c n ad pictorial art has 
made the book to extremely fascinating nnd »o ” 
uniquely novel ns n literary production We Can quote 
here only a few pieces as illustrations j the whole 
book is a string of gems each of them rare and 
beautiful The leader should not therefore think the 
following qun'ations to be the best they should be 
a lure to him to explore the mine for himselt 
10 P 3 

Sorrow Is boshed into peace in my heart like the 
evening among the silent trees 

,, , 29 r 8 

Aiy heart beats her wnves at the shore of the 
world and writes upon It her signature in tear* With 
the words, I love thee ' x 

116 P 30 

The earth hnm* to me tod a? in the *uo,liVea 
woman at her spinning, some ballad of the ancient 
tune fo a forgotten tongue 
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117. }’ qj 

- The dert of the dead word* cling to thee, 

»\«h tby Soul with tdence. 

_ P 43 

Th* cobweb pretend* to catrh dewdrop* and 
catches the* 


27D p 72 

"'♦live ia this wjelJ when we t ire It 
300 p 7*1 

GoJ wait* for inm to regnn hi* chd ih «• * n 
win! On 


32G p. S» 

Let tLu lit tny last nor I that I trim in thr t w 

Nearly nil the quotation* nboie are original 
piece* We hate noticed onlt one mistake in the book 
ohe poem ha* been printed in tv.o places I'vee So*. 

Willy I'ogany’s frontup'ece in color ha* 
an Imaginative and contemplative charm that i» in 
entiie keeping with the poem* themselves. There i* 
however, too much of the dream stud about it, which 
ii absent in the poem* 

In one of the concluding poen*. Rnhimlrn 
nath wishes hi* guide to lead him into "the vallev of 
quiet where lite'* harvest mellow* into goflea 
w ud oat " All that we can *ay, a* we close thu 
hasty review, is, that his with ha* been more than 
fulfilled He ha* reaped the hnrveit of life ‘which 
mellow* into golden wisdom in the Stray Birds, 
hi* latest work 

Apt klMAR ClUKBAVERTV 


Elemestb op Hindu lco\oc r a rur— V ol. 11, 
PTS I fc. II T A C./iwjM R*0, Stiftnn tndint < f 
ArckatoU\.y, Titr'ancan S/a/e, // / jfo, j6r, J'S and 
t rj\ ) and l J7 ; Tkt Lam Pi intin; Hon it, Modrai 

Mr. Gopiuath Kao’s work I* undoubtedly the 
best work on Hindu Iconography that ho* ever 
been published It possesses all the characteristics 
of n modern *cientific work on ancient Iconography, 
B1 it IS based on original authorities eg'.KituaU, 
Parana*, Inscriptions and an nctonl analysis of Icons. 
Mr Gopmath Kao* work in these points excels all 
other works on Bncirnt Indian Iconography 
whether Hindu, Buddhistic or Jam published up to 
date. 

The second volume or this work is entirely devot 
cd to Snivnism The author, begins his subject 
with n very learned preface on the history of Saivism 
and this general introduction is perhaps th* best that 
has been written after the publication of Sir R G 
llbandarkar a monumental work on the historv of 
Indian Religions The style is light and easy, which 
will make the work agreeable to the general pnblic 
The author begins, as mast be the case w ith all 
works on Indian history and religion, with the \edic 
period The non \edlc origin of Phallic worship in 
ancient India has been vcrynbly demonstrated by 
the learned author In the first place the devotees 
of the Phallus are mentioned in the \edas in none' 
too respectful terms Then, there Is that always 
traceable connection between Indian Phallic worship 
and that of all other countries of the ancient near 
East Finally we have the explicit statement that 
-Phallic worship was imported into Southern 
India from Nothern India 

Coming to the question of ancient sect* among 
the Saivas, the author deals at length with the 
history of the Fashupatas and the Agamanta 

6SV&-G 


Satvns The history of *ub-*ects, e g , tl c Kata 
ronkbat, Sonasid lbnutics and knpahkn* have been 
exhaustively deter died It is one ol th* most 
elaborate and bent descriptions that ever appeared 
in print The learned author has al*o described 
Medi-ieril Stirs sectarian*, e g, the \ /ra Snicnv of 
Southern India and the ITatynbhiinns of knendra. 
Vnotlcr i-tercsting feature of the work ts the 
histi rv f tic Merging of non \edic Saivism into 
the i rih >doi rtli'i in f Northern nnd Southern 
India The author begins with the name kiitlrn, 
whit is signified in ihe Vrdi Literature, the »uh*e 
qarnt n-tamorpfc >«i* if the name m the epics and 
the gradual tlerttion to Goilhood of the hated god 
of the i hnllus There is no doubt of the fact that 
the deration i f the Timlin: god to his present 
position in i be Hindu Mythology was preceded by n 
severe struggle like that winch preceded the elevation 
ol Vishnu Mrya into l is pres-nt position in the 
Hindu riinitv At the end of this itruggle a *troug 
desire for a sort of reconciliation seems to have 
conic over both sides and we see the compromise in 
Atjuna s worship ol Sivn The author has illustrat- 
ed the tecord chapter of his work with photographs 
of two of the oldest forms of the Phallus found in 
India The«e are the ancient Lingns found at Uinta 
in the Allahabad District and the newly discovered 
natural Phallus found atCudimnllam near Ren iguntn 
The new Lingv is undoubtedly old, as the style leads 
one toclus it with the sculptures ofSanchi With 
the exception of the lihita Lingam, I ingaras of 
Northern India are not nt all represented One natur 
ally expect* to fmd an illustration of the celebrated 
Linga dedicated hr the hereditary minuter of 
kunnragupta I , at llharadi dih in such a work 
The second chapter ol th* work is devoted to an 
elaborate discussion of nil forms of I.ingas.e g , move 
able nnd imtnornble I.mgas Moveable Ltngas arc 
divided into several ciasrcs sucli as tho*c made of 
earth, metal, precious stones wood nnd stone Im 
movable Lingns ore divided into several classes 
according to their formations Snch an elaborate 
discussion is only possible in Southern India where 
Silpa Sastrns have survived the ravages of Muham 
randan occupations and where there are artisans who 
have not forgotten their craft These elaborate 
r)a«si Cent ions have been explained by means of dm 
grams nnd drawings AraoDg those Lmgas Makba 
lingoms dc*erve special mention as they occur in 
very large numbers in Northern India Unfortunate 
!y there is no mention of Northern Indian Mukha 
lingams in this book The Indian Mii'tura collection 
contains several Mukhalingam* which are muque 
In these specimens the Phillas i surrounded by fonr 
images of the following deities — Vishnu, Brahma, 
Suryya, Durga, Gnnesha nnd karttkeya. The 
Southern images of tins class have been described in 
the next chapter as Lmgodbhava Mortis The 
vanetT of form* discu r ed in other chapters under 
various names is simply nmnxing nnd one who has 
not intimate acquaintance with the details of South 
Indian Mythology will simply find himself at sea 
in these chapters in the third chapter amoug various 
forms the only well known familiar form is that of 
Lma Mahcsvara which is foand in large number* ,n 
oft ancient Saiva centres of activity The Sanhara 
Mortis of Siva are very little known outside 
Southern India, stray specimens having been found 
m the principal Saiva centres of Orissa Images 
of the dancing Siva have recently become familiar 
in this province by the discovery of a number of spec! 
mens in Eastern Bengal. The chapters devoted to* 
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tbs di seus'ioa of little know a form* of 'nit a forms 
very rarely to be found even to Southern India, n 
really the most important contribution of Mr Gopi 
Hath Rao to the modern knowledge pf ancient Icons 
grapViy* On" great defect or the book is the abience 
of North Indian specimens either to the discussion or 
illustrations otherwise Mr Raos work is one of 
the best hand books of ancient Indian Iconography 
published uptj date Indian achoJirs one a deep 
deb* of gr ititurle to Mr Rio f ir haring bro ight out 
in a \*ry accessible form alt that store of In vrl dge 
which lay hidden so long in obscure manuscripts of 
S Ipi bastras an 1 in the mas of \ irthern a id nouth 
Indian Puranas nnl M ih ttmyas The publishers 
are to be congratulated on the excellence of the 
get up ami the high finish ot the illustrations to 
long n close study of comparative mythology has 
not been possible for the younger generation of our 
students anil foreign scholars have been compelled to 
use the scanty information that could be gleaned 
from an obs ilete work like Moore’s Hindu Pantheon 
or an inconiDlcte one like that ot Irof Macdonell 
Mr Gopiuatli Rao has removed a long flit want 
both at home and abroad br devoting years of study 
to the compilation of these four volume* 

R D BWERJ8E 

Hindi 

1'itoot.ov i v Guchhi by Shree Kathuram Pi ami 
a ni published by the I/tudi Granlha-Ralnalxr 
Office Htrabagh PO Girgaon Bombay, Crown 
810 pp i/a Price — Cloth boon f, as 13 and ordi 
nv-y as g 

Tins is n collection of short stories of various 
tvp s, which are interesting on a-couat of their direr 
site S >ine of these stories were publish? I in original 
In the Prabati and other Bengali journals Two 
have been trnnslited from the Marathi ami the 
Gujernti Mo h of the old 1 fe m India cm be gatli r 
«I front the perusal of these stones and in them a 
new p »th has b*cn chalked ont from tbe stones we 
generally see in magazines etc Some of them may not 
be very interesting to mints moutded in a particular 
gr >ore, but to a thoughtful reader tliev are all pre 
emus Ihe original author* of atl these ‘galpas* 
hare made their names fn the domain of literature 
The translation has done credit to the compiler, 
under whose direction the transitions have been 
made We c« i ssy that the boik is a veritable 
bunch of (lowers * 


Kanac Kskicv bi Pindit Jtiait Dutta Shtrmi 
published by Hindi G ran lha- Rain okar Office Ti 
CrcinS-o pp 144 Price— as S3 
Th s is a translation of some of the short stories 
writren by Shree Kmslivv Lbaodra Uopta v J , n j. 
Tbe stone* have in them the stamp of modern tunes 
and they are supremely interesting Ther rang* over 
all pluses of Iifi. no 1 some of them have crea the 
1 npr*»« of devout Hm luitnt nndortbodixy in them 
There U a great deal of vividness m the stones and 
there is no one who will not finf something to his 
tasie (n the collection The enterprising publishers 
must be eongrntoUted both on their selection and 00 
the way In which the translation hat been made 
The stories entitled “ Ann man raaia pram ad” and 
S'labd* bihhrat Illustrate boa raisun leratand ngs 
0 . ? m * t , h 'T show also bow admirable tbe 
iter has n se.I his imvglnatloo in witling his stone* 


tlmf'ified \\r commend tbe tujJtclioa toall&rades 
ot people w bo uust be interested by tbe sau.c 

Rvjpirit kv rums b\ Mr Knshmfal 1 ’arm t 
published l\ Mr \m\rchvsd Jam, Prpprulrr, 
Pi am Ktrji'ayi G‘hmi {R-'h'a 1 .) — Punjib 
C10 m 8 u p, 36. Price— -it j 

Tins is an adaptation from tin English book, II 
contains hi a li tl oughts for one « improvement The 
author bas soared high and under diflereut I cading* 
lie has gnfiii Vvrv l ricti>.al suggestions The vanoui 
sul jetts dealt with c m«ntuie sb iu ny 1 ractich 
thesis fir the „uid mce and nmtliortiion of human 
Ufa rite book » minus »<n sublime tbongf ts and M 
h ghlv coin neudablv 

l nj \ n v Pavvnvnjav k\m by M> Phvmi 
Lai Saith 1 C> cri n 81 c pp 31 Pi see and address 
no t giren 

This is a Jam book and contains the account of the 
umou by vvedlo k of Anjana and I’avannnjny It 
Live* iu detail the Jam account o a the subject in very 
nice poems ia Khonboh The book will no donbt 
form a very interesting Tending 

Vv mu Baku B Surybhann I aiil an I pub- 
lished by ihe Hindi Grant ha Rain ik ir Office, Hira 
bagh, Girgton Bomba) Croat d-o pp 43 ~ 3 
Price as 3 onh . 

This is a very suitable book for presentation to 
married girls or more who are about t > be married 
We san say that we have come across no other book 
of the uature written in so nice a stvk Reasonable 
and instructive meanings are given toalltlecere 
niODjts undergone before and after marriage as also 
iu the course ol it The whole thing 1ms been dealt 
with iu a war whi b would be both interesting and 
instructive. The book is nn outcome of considerable 
experience nu 1 shuuld End place in cverr household 
W< wish to see tuc book pass through a number of 
editions The get up is quite excellent 

CmtvTRASAL Ira nil lied by B Ramchand Varma 
and published by Jio Ci pu n Sro pp 33 j Pnee — 
Rs i-i3-o fir the bound edition and Rt i-S-ofvr 
Ihe ordinary edition 


This may be called a historical novel which ilcrni 
to have been written with considerable pains The 
original Mebrattl author ha 1 made a name in tbe 
field of Malirntti navel literature and the book btnts 
the impress ol the grandeur achieved by lura by’ 
menus of bis other wilting* The plot ot the book & 
laid in the ti ne ol Aaranj,zeo. Bundclkhaitd and the 
land of fciviji have also been made to play their 
1 -vrti in a very interesting manner The pi *t is very 
dexterously laid nnj is very interesting indeed The 
irtsc ijmomria rtie r! loii are also n hat ha* struck o * 
considerably Delhi has been described m n rejybt 
royal style ani me allegories in that connection be 
*;>c»k highly of the author There are some hlstorl 
cal inaccuracies rvbah will in no way afteettbe 
turrits of the book in other respects The book re- 
tmniis ni of sum- of the historical novels of Baulmt , 
Habu and Mr Roiunli Chandra Dutt though there »* ( 
somediff rtn e 10 the style The book ts worth BlilclK 
oiore than us price 

I’ratasuciut /ram! i/e I by Shrejut Paduml» 
Punnalal Bafsht, BA, ant published b &'> 
Cm m P~o cp 41 Price— ar 3 
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Djvodas nun Devalaya by lleherjibhai 
Ma lebji Ratura printed at the Salyanartyan Print 
tuff frets Ak rued aba J, pp 243, Price Jti 2 4-0 ( 2917) 
This Parsi author lias already won his spurs in the 
rel gious and philosophic (Vedanlu.) literary field of 
bis Hindu brethren The depth of knowledge and the 
intimacy displayed by him in respect of religious love, 
in his prior works such as the Bhagrat llbarna and 
the Vanapmstfia are astounding and very creditable 
in ace oi an alien faith His language is that of a 
cultured Hindu and the present book whi.h is cast 
in the torm of a drama fully sustains the reputation 
he has already acquired as a thoughtful writer He 
tries here to vindicate the cause of learning and its 
nobility Knowledge of l>od and studv of one s ow n 
religion are according to h tn the mission ol man s 
life To those not interested in th s t the book 
would not very likely appeal 

MAVmaiNK NA NibaNdHO by Dhamukhlal 
Kishnnlal Mehta, LLP printed at t) $ [ mn% 
Pi titling Frees Ahm, i iba t Cloth tot >id, pp 56 Price 
Pt o-6-o ( /p/ 7 J 

The hrte of this rising vaaag writer is effective 
translation and adaptation of short humorous 
stories and it is a revelation to find f ini treating 
equally cfiectmiy such a serious book as 
Maetcrloks Lssays The work though short is 
likely to be mdcJv rend 

NaV Ji\aN by W inilal Uoha iM padrakar, 
printed at the I ul in 1 Ultra Stem 1 Printing Prest 
Panda Cloth bound pp. 179 Price Re 1-00(1917). 

This is a collection of papers written at different 
times by Mr PadroVar a rising ambitious writer, 
with a foreword by Mrs bborda Suniant Mehta 
BA There arc «even pnpeis nd contain essays on 
the Plulosophr of Lore hufis Dante, Bit das and 
Chat ftbhuti, Court of the Muses lhrdosi and Bharat 


Ktiaod These ore useful sublets, and the papers , 
furnish ordinary information, fa some l be writer 
seems to bnve travelled beyond his depth, 

America no Bravas. by Ralnastnh Dipsuth 
Pannar, published by the Society /or the Encourage- 
ment of Cheap Literature, printed at the Diamond 
Jubilee Printing Press, Anntedabal Cloth bound 
pp 209 Price he 0S0 (1917) 

A translation of Swaim Satyadev s expenencestu 
America written iu Hindi the book furnishes most 
interesting and in struct ire reading We would re- 
commend ei cry one to read it from cover to cover, 
ns he would find much that is useful and much that 
is inspiring in it 

PsiALACHCHiti namv-Wala 

published by B B &~to , printed at the -tnrnif Print- 
ing Press, Blur nagar Thick Cardboard, pp /04 
Pnee Re 1 12 o( 1917) 

Pandit Becbardas Jivraj a native of hatluawnd, 
is 0 great student of Pjakrit and Pali It is he who 
has published this well known Prakrit vocabulary 
o/Maba Kan DbanpaJ, with itaGoyarati equivalents 
In the short biography of the author appended to f 
this book Dhanpal is said tohare written this bosh 
to teach his younger sister Sundari her mother 
toigue He flourished in Malwa in the eleventh 
century of the \ ikrania era and though a Brahman 
by birth, later changed into the Jama faith The 
work is very important as showing the state of vile 
language there, and the only pity 11 that the trnn 
slat nr is unitbh to extend its sphere of usefulness by 
publishing it In some Curopeun language too where 
he would have found many more admirers than iu 
Gujarati. 

K \I J 


NEW WAYS IN ENGLISH POETRY 

A WCsTCRN CRITIC ON SAROJlM 
Bk Jasits I! Cousin's 


T HERE h n general assumption in liter 
nr\ circles m England that the w nr, m 
mbbjjnn-tft the. mativ tbjns^a that. tl 
ended and began, marks an era irt English 
poetry, that is, in poetry written by 
, Britishers in Great Britain, ns distinguish- 
ed from poetry wntlin in the Engft«h 
language by Jndnn, Colom iJ or lnsh 
writers It is not quite clear whether the 
era has actually been entered upon, or will 
be in the near future The endeacc 
adduced fpr tlic assumption is the fact 
that much that passed for poetry lieCore 
the war *s not now to be neanl or seen 


The futurist mo\ enient, for caample, 
became a thing of the past long before 
D-sJ/, ‘1/iaJ.wsJ, fan ‘Jut IHim 'hih. ‘oavi/nar- 
tions are not epoch tinkers In order to 
prophesy, we have to hue regard not 
only to endings but to beginnings ; and 
the first shock that we experience in 
the present ca«e is the discovery of 
the fact that there has been practically 
no war poetry, at least no poetry^ 
of a quality and bulk cotntnensu'* 
rate with the world shaking catastrophe. 
The big poets have not made it a subject 
for their big moments some of them hive 
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definitely stated their determination to 
Inve nothing to do with the horrible 
affair bee msc of its anachronistic and 
inartistic character The minor poets 
Inve not through its inspir ition become 
major It lias brought < «t no new poets 
of mar* ami the poets that wire making 
themselves heard just before the exj lo 10 i 
ofctvihz ition in \ugust 11)14 Indnlrcal* 
found themselves and their time that is 
to sav, thee ha 1 g it ns far in the dev el p 
meat of their in Inula il stele an 1 genius as 
coni 1 tie expected ami the* hn 1 fwtened 
on to the new phase of British th ught 

the social consciousness th it has been 
disturbing the notion of nrt for art s 
sake for the past twent* jean, True 
Rupert Brooke achieved fame b* hisdc itli 
in the Acgein Sea hacked up bra small 
volume cntitlcel 10 U but nn* pro 

pheev of n new era that th it volume 
might stir is disconntcl bj the 
entitled April 191 » by lU °? nrntrst 
Bmm which enters a strenuous protest 
against tl c glorification o! ,hunmn 
slaughter ns the last resort of Christian 

nt8 "eti?i« quite true that the war 
if it docs not create a passing over .from 
one ph isc of poetical nctivitv to another 
Apart fnm the umv email* ^cognised 
Insh htcrar* revival that produced— or 
some sa* was produced bv—two poets of 
the front rank Neats an I \ 1 lovers of 
poetry m Lnghsli 1 avL been nw arc for 
sometime past of a new spirit and method 
animating the * onager generation of 
English poets The popular success of 
John Masefield an occasional play by 
I ascelles Vb rcrombic the vv inning ol the 
Roval Literary bocictj s prize by Ralph 
Hodgson have been but special points in 
a general tendencj Those who had not 
come across volumes bv individual poets 
were helped to an understanding of the 
new movement through the publication 
of tw o v ol imes entitled Georgian I oetry 
one containing representative poems of 
1J11 and 191" bv writers who were 
begnmng to define themselves as a 
jounger English school and another for 
19 Id to 1919 Th sc were brought out 
bv flic Poetrv Bookshop London largely 
/not mamlj through the cnterprise ot 
" one of the poets Mr Harold Monro who 
founded and edited The Poetrv Review 
which was tie organ of Ihe l oetry 
Soccty u it I ti split sent Mr Monro 


cKwicrc an 1 the magazine pns«ed tinder 
the editorship of the late Stephen I hilhps 
an 1 subsided into nn undistingmsl ed Me 
ran orthodox* It was quite an adventure 
to vv uidcr round the shelves of the shop 
m n nmet street off one of I ondt n s mam 
raids and note the vitnht* nnd exten 
Mvemss of the new work mam!* in little 
books i reduced m nn artistic fishionthat 

makes reading a delight to the hat d and 
eve ns well ns to the mind 

It vv as obvious tl at something in the 
nati re ( f i s bool of modern Lnglish 
poetrv was in process of development 
\ dctmitc consciousness of associated 
purpose showed itself through the tcchnt 
col i n 1 temperamental divergences of the 
writers and man* c*es have watched for 
nn indication of the new vvn*s that the 
rhv thmical feet of the modern English 
Mu c would pursue in days in which the 
singers hav e inherited all the skill and 
thought of the might* masters and arc 
vet under t! e responsibiht* to express 
their own time in their own wn* It is 
too enrlv *ct to prophis* of the fulness of 
tl c new movement vv ith nn* special degree 
of assurance but those to w liom antic pa 
tiomsa pleasure ns well as those who 
arc content to enjov poctr* for its own 
sake apart from its implications will 
fin 1 material to band in Mary C Stur 
gcoti s Studies in Contemnorar* Poets 
published by Messrs G G Hnrrnp N. Co 
1 ondon which provides not oul* asjmpa 
tlietic surve* of the whole field of the new 
movement but also copious illustrations 
that make the book nn cxegetical 
autliolog* 

The volume is not furmsl eti with an* 
introduction it simply sets out stud cs of 
individual poets but by collating the 
scattered references to the general features 
of the movement which the author makes 
in passing one gathers that the life of 
contempornr* England is evoking its 
own muse Some aspect of the compli 
cated life of toda* is reflected through the 
work of one or more of the new writers 

its awakened social consciousness or its 
frank jo* in the world of sense in mysti 
cism or its rep idiation of dogma tn art as 
m religion 

In tl e repudiation of dogma we have 
an indication of the youthfulness of some 
part of the movement loath is alwavs 
nnti dogmat c and being denied the 
»retrospectivc eve of m Idle life or age is 
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not specialty concerned vv i tit tin. fict tint 
it u tut (.renting a new dogma for the 
iconoc ants of the future to smaxti An nrt 
without dogma would he its inartistic ns 
a religion without dogma would b- 
un religious What matters however, is 
not the philosophic 1 1 merits or demerits 
of mal dogmatic or nnti dogmatic 
dog m »s, hut t le play of the spirit ulm.li 
the) ma nfts t , ind in the case of the new 
poets tli it pin) is seen not merely in the 
reflection of the disturb ince of their time 
m thought mul conduct i ut also in the 
nutter of technique which shows the 
effort of artistic adjustment bet teen 
subject and method Ihc technique of 
modern poetry siys Miss Sturgeon 
would seem to b a movement towards 
a more exact rendering of the music and 
meaning of our language That is to sav 
there is in prosoiy itself nn impulse to 
wards truth of expression which nn) b 
founl to cjmsponcl to the heigh tenc 1 
•ease of extern d fwt m contemporary 
poetic genius as w ell as to its closer hold 
upon re dit) Thence comes the rea ism 
of much good poetry now b ng written 
triune, as ull genuine rcali«m must b~ 
since it proceeds out of a spiritual con 
uction a mental process and actual 
or iftsmanship 

The chief characteristic of the new 
technique is irregularity < f rhythm and 
rhyme Those w ho forget Whitman mar 
regard this as an advance others will 
think back to the days ol English poctrv 
when assonance plated the part that 
consonance docs now in the creation of 
verbal music mil will wonder if this 
technical ntai is n this conscious bid 
for freedom from technical restriction is 
not at worst a symptom ol ha9tc and 
lack of power or at best a renunciation 
of arts supreme dntv to he artistic 
Miss Sturgeon s reply to the question is 
that the new technique is a reflection of 
its da\ which do snot move in regular 
a'ciyttas r/i -tmrwcna.'H r A kc/e Visaa. taM, 

upon the w orkl (that is its own worl 1 of 
F n^lish life) real and entire it has 
come so close to life as to claim its very 
ilentity Moreover Miss Sturgeon 
adds the life upon which it seizes in this 
way is wider more complex more 
meaningf d than ever before 

Wider and more complex truly on 
the superficies of 1 f>- but it is not quite 
-crtain that extension and compbeatimi 


in details are nn added \irtuc in poetry 
whose concern should be the setting of 
css-«ttals ami fond rim en tali if it is to be 
red poetrv, tint is a distillation and 
exultation of emotion and thought, oot 
merely verbal photognnhy As to its 
b mg more me iningfu! tint surely exists 
more in the interpreter than in tlicprolifrn 
lions that lead away from, rather than 
to the synthesis w hich is the test an I 
business of real poetry jii any ease, it 
will be more fitting to talk of life being 
more meaningful to the poets when they 
have lifted its meaning beyond the lev cl 
of the po'ds of speculation in C met or the 
poets of realization in Indin It is only 
poss hie i i a short article on a long 
subject to hint thus nt the uncertainty 
in some of the assumptions tv Inch Miss 
bturgeon makes in connection with the 
new po-'ts of modern Lngliml The poets 
themselves who arc genuine poets will be 
nicrcifu fy preserve I from any trouble on 
the s ore of artistic theory they will w rite 
just as they nre able to write but the 
criticism that follows in the wake of 
creation has a duty to itself and that is 
to take the widest and sanest possible 
view based on the fullest grasp of facts 
and principles In this respect it looks as 
though Mfss Sturgeo t had let the dis 
coverr of n new thing lend her occasionally 
into pulpit rhetoric an l to the nttnbut 
mg of an emotional rather than n 
rational importance to the clear day 
and reality into which tlies" poets are 
said to have stepp 1— •vith an inferred 
superiority to the alleged unreal ty and 
darkness of the poets of the past 

We shill not discuss the question 
What is reality 9 Miss Sturgeons defuu 
tion of it is that of tli** realists to whom 
nr*tnphys cs is n kind of foggy disease 
W hat is of importance in nn c\ nluation of 
molcrn English poetry is not any question 
of theory but the plain fact stated by 
Miss Sturgeon nal boric out by books 
oA ■wtAa.wpwra-y 1 Zrq?ns , 'i poetry VmA. 
there is in mam of the new poets an 
indentif cation of their tcehmque and 
thought with tlie most peculiar phases of 
the peculiar life of thetr time which is the 
same thing as sav ng that thev arc hope 
lcssly date] and therefore for an age 
not for aft tune m short that thev arc 
minor poets ^ 

Minor is m truth th i nprcs«ion that 
one has on rea ling th vv irks of most ol 
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these poets The* hue a wonderful 
ttr«ci)ess and strength of phra«c and 
wviduess of sight , but one misses from 
their poHrv the undertones «nd overtones 
ml the musiblc nvs th it pH} about 
tht works of the Mister* , tint lift ntitr 
nnct beyond echo of the sounds of lit 

into prophet , nnd 1 ft sight btvoad tht 
thing seen to the keel <f u'ltn Tht 
minor po t reproduces liimsclt or lus time 
the major poet n\cifc through hnusth 
md lus tune the true spiritu il n ititn. nn 1 
destine ot the universe and that is just 
what the pre o cnpation of these p >cts 
with the tamnsic (physical) and r/ijasu. 

( emotional nnd mental ) element of lift 
pre\ ents them from doing Thtv nre per 
turbed through the possession of n s >cml 
consciousness * — and in this the* arc not 
diff-rcnt from the poets of the past to 
whom the problems of humanity have 
made appeal, though Miss Sturgeon gives 
ns the impression that it is something 
unique in 1 nglish poctrr tliev are m 
contact with the humanitarian movements 
of their time the* fulfil the desirable 
function of doubting Thomas in respect 
of rcl gious assertion but in respect of 
the two in y or 'discoveries’ of their age— 
the fact of the surv iv 'll of death and the 
inference of the fundamental unity of all 
mental life tn a super mental consciousness 
( as of all physical life m a sup-r material 
substance )— they arc practical!} silent 
or speak only in terms of the exploded 
rationalism that w as respectable a quarter 
of a century ago , that is to sav thev have 
hardly been touched by the two most 
revolutionary inspirational forces that 
the dawn of the twentieth century has 
brought within the sphere of scientific 
certainty 

In fact it is only in tw o of the** poets— 
Lascelles \bercrombie and Ros* Macaulay 
names significantly Celtic in this connec 
tton— that one finds any defimt* expression 
of a "true world within the world wc see 
Mr Abercrombie gives utterance to the 
idea— w hich is as old as Indian thought 
though comparatively new to English 
literature— that the S**lf of the individual 
i 3 God , and in the work of Miss Macautav 
the -world of material things to alopt 
Miss Sturgeon's excellent summary ‘ is 
vividly apprehended but it is seen to be 
ringed round bv another realm whtch is 
not less real 

In the poetry of W liter de H Mare there 
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appears somvthiuk, of the supernatural 
dement This Mi«s Sturgeon regards as 
a constant component of the romantic 
temperament , nnd she speaks of the * fe ir 
ful j >v which this type of mind experiences 
me mtact with the strange and weird ’ 
Tin. words strange and weird show 
that tic supcruatunl element which is 
nkrrtd to is tin. com entionnl business of 
gh< sts ami wiUIks md happening!, that 
m. strings md weird bccau<e they arc 
not u itivc to the romantic or any other 
tc mpci inicnt that regmJs them so To 
those who have anv real 1 now ledge of 
such things they cease to be strange and 
weird the facts l)*tomc quite uorma! , 
but their absorption as part of the equip 
mciit of experience nnd memory create* a 
subtlv diQercnt attitude to the details of 
life and death as well ns to their inter 
pretation in the poetry for exarnpl-, of 
\\ II \ cats— which is not included m 
th scop" of Miss Sturgeon s "Studies *— 
there i9 n simple acccpia ice of * supema 
tural phenomena as an orderly fact in 
nature This renders transparent to him 
the surface of hf» which is opaque to 
tho«e to whom the background of psychic 
reality is uiknown or merely speculative, 
or strange and weird ’ , and consequently 
minr, hi e Miss Sturgeon, mistake \eats f 
poetry for * romance " instead of realising 
it to b- a full imaginative expression of 
the whole life of humanity, phv steal emo 
tional me ital an 1 spiritu il, in true per 
sp ctive,herc and ‘ behind the veil " 

I emphasise this matter with the more 
assurauec because in a very sympathetic 
dealing with a portion of my own contn 
button to contemporary poetry in her 
chapter on \u Irish Group’ Miss 
Sturgeon applies the epithet 1 romantic’ 
to my po-m "Etain the Beloved,’ and 
seems to relegate that poem to some 
remote mythological association ’ m 
contrast with a "sharply symptomatic 
change' which appears in a later volume 
' subjects of more social and immediate 
interest appearing to engage attention 
The truth is I was not a whit more inter 
ested or engaged in social and immediate 
matters when I was writing the lyrics in 
"Straight and Crooked,’ than during the 
five rears m which 1 composed "hta n the 
iBeloved ” What happenc I was that my 
West my took me into more superficial, but 
Viot more acute rel itionship3 with certain 
tiroblems of the day during a residence 
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two years and a half in industrial Eng 
land and provided me with a few new 
figures of speech for playing variations 
on a long assimilated central theme 
which is the most that any lyrical poet 
dare hope to- do If my neat book 
should contain a poem directly oa 
social reform it is possible that some 
critic will refer to it ns showing mv grow 
mg interest in topics of the day rather 
than ta x ague subjects of the past and I 
may get annoyed and use unpoetical 
language in the pnvaev of my thought 
when 1 remember that the very core nnd 
marrow of social reform m its most 
typically modern phases are both explicitly 
and implicitly contained in Etam the 
Beloved It is possible that that poem fads 
because it docs not show itself fully to the 
exoteric eye On the other hand it is not 
only equally possible but quite certain 
that any hint of esotcncism in a poem w ill 
bring down upon one the denunciation 
of the critics w ho pick ngainst any 
suggestion of an intelligent view of the 
universe in a poets work If the poets 
were gulled by the critics they would 
find thcmsch cs in a w cckly quandary The 
matter being the other way round it tb 
not unlikely that the critics of the future 
will find themselves compelled to intensify 
their litcrarv v nlucs ns the spiritual clement 
works itscll more nnd more into poetry 
I have seen Mr Henry Ainlcy one of the 
finest London actors reduce a freshly 
starched collar to n pulpy ruffle clinging 
with perspiration round his neck in 
renting Masefield s * Philip the King It 
seemed to he a necessary condition for 
manifesting the strength nnd energy of the 
piece yet there arc lines m little poems bv 
x r tlmt have enough spiritual dynamic 
in them to blow all the muscle and size of 
Masefield s drama to atoms The Protean 
creative energy is forever ml» nnctng in 
its disclosure of ‘ reality, nnd Criticism 
must adapt itscll to the advance The 
criticism of toil ay may quarrel with the 
poets of the hist who u«cd poetry nsn 
medium for the expression of philosophy 
the new poets {of whom Mr Abercrombie 
is one to a certain extent) must make 
phdosophy the substance though not 
necessarily the subject of their poetry, nna 
criticism must get accustomed to t In- 
significance ol the change } , 

In linn lovers of poetry will turn w id 
anticipation to the chapter on the wo W 


of Sarojim Naidu, and wall be gratified to 
find it dealt with m a very friendly >f not 
in an absolutely understanding manner 
“Her poetry,’ Miss Sturgeon says 
“though truly native to her motherland 
is more sensuous than mystical human 
and passionate rather than sptntual more 
active than contemplative Her thought 
has something of the energy of the strenu 
oils West and something of its divine 
discontent play s upon the surface of on 
older and deeper calm which is her 
birthright One mav agree vv ith this as 
a rough and ready summary of Sarojim s 
qualities, but second thonghtnny conceive 
a doubt «s to whether the western ccttic 
has quite fully comprehended the 1 astern 
artist On a point of fact she certainly has 
not for she concludes that the very much 
nine Dr Naidu Sarojim s husband died 
some tim ago b-c mst Sarojim has sung 
a Dirge of Widowhood I It is not easy to 
understand how a poem that definitely sets 
the subject hpart from the singer could be 
thus misread but tin. error is an 
unconscious tribute to the sympathy 
nnd com iction of the poetess work On 
the deep*r question \u nave not space to 
say more thnn that the contrasting ns 
opposites of the sensuous nnd the mysti 
cal, the human and the spiritual which 
in its extreme form is one of the v ices ol 
English art and criticism is not n method 
that can be npplicd to Indian poetry 
without a great dial of molification The 
highly emotionalised connotation of the 
term sensuous in the west and the htghlv 
cgoi«cd connotation of the term human 
are by no means applicable m their rnw 
ness to the East To sneak of Sarojim s 
philosophy ns materialism rf a nobler 
kind ’ is to mistake the symbol for the 
substance the multi-coloured blaze through - " 


substance the multi-coloured blaze through - " 
the pauitc I class for the steady white 
flame of the limp within Indian litcra 
ture is characterised by the expression of 
metaphysical truth through symbology 
that n Western critic would c ill highly 
sensuous but which has only a fraction 
of the appeal to r astern sense that it has 
to Western sense because of the widely 
different attitude of West nnd East 
townnls the passional side of life The 
appeal sens«ousncs« >s much more ' 
Mm>r is m truth the ... 

«• has on m img ttu work ” 1 
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she would hardly, m face of such n poem 
as Fn Salutation to the Fternal leaec 
have stated that neither the hope of 
Nirvana nor the promise of Paradise could 
drugSnrojtm s sense of the value of life 
nor darken her perception of the beautj 
of phenomena when as is evident from 
a perspective view of Sarojim s song the 
value and beautj of life and phenomena 
to her depend upon their relation to the 
spiritual substratum on which the pi cno 
menal side of life is based 

Fuller knowledge and reflection will no 
doubt remedy these defects in anvease 


thev do not ilimm sir otir gratitude toon 
enthusiastic Inter of poetry it ho has read 
'ind cniovul practica13\ all tint is worth 
reading in modern English poetry and 
^?en 5s in execlLi t compendium ot the 

"'The poets studied are L""celles 
Ah rcrombie Rupert Brooke Vt ti 
DarS de la Mare W W Gilson 
Palnh Hodgson F M He«ffer Rose 
Macaulu} John Masefield Harold Monro 
Oarojmi \ai hi John Presland Margaret 
L Woods Janies Stephens, and \n Irish 
Group 
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RABINDRANATH TAGORE IN \MERICA 

INV readers of the Modern Feview P*p« » 

are anaious for a dcladed account nen on q e pt IS 1916, in 

of Sir Rabindranath Tagoreswork Qn the Canada \loru from Japan 

This was the description of Rabindranath 
when he landed m Seattle in beitth T \ash 
Post Intel Sept 19 1916 — 

Abov« s x feet tall the bead of a Greek God over 
wb cl flow* i oass of soft iron gray lock* a full 
1 ghbrou «oft <.ark eyes a Wh to an beard and a 
fiinrc s rn ht as nn Wans of the pla n « S r 
Pnb ndranntl * one of the most notable nd v dnals 
to-dav o t! e wo Id 

Professional interviewers who are 
busv bodies alt over the world published 
that the object oflm visit to America w as 
to raise funds to carry on his school for 
bora in India In America one cannot 
«etnd of these people who Uvc on flan 
doolie and who will Iberr fore come With 
all sorts of questions and w ring out a' 
most ill the views rf tl e man about 
important ami unimportant matters 
becoming more enthusiastic as tl c topic 
Lccomcs more hopelessly tntc and insigm 
ficant It is a sort of craze there and 
so all papers seid out interviewers vjmg 
with one another as regards the amount 
of useless information each is succcs® 
full* able to squeeze out of the big man 
who becomes for the time being the object 


m America What 1 propose to do in tl is 
article therefore is to reprint as many 
extracts as possible from various Amen 
can papers describing their impression ot 
the poet s lectures and personality Ins 
talks and readings as lie passed from 
one American c ty to another 

Interesting and amusing accounts ot 
the poet some of them faithful and others 
fanciful and wild and nil of then, cliarnc 
tenstieally \merican with sensational 
headings fit for commercial advertisements 
began to flood all the daily papers of U 
S A as soon ns tie cable was received 
that Sir Rabindranath was on Ins waj 
to America For instance in Los I vgeles 
CnhlHenM Some Sokul was reported to 
have sai 1 about Rabindranath s school at 
Shantimkctan that it was a school for 
all classes and a movement for uplift 
and that students were sent from 
that school throughout India to spread 
the philosophy and teachings of Tagore 
But every Bengali knows tl at the students 
of Bolpur school are quite tiny bojs who 
cannot possibly enter into the poet s plulo 
sophy and teachings Of course it mu«t 
not be supposed that all the papers pub 


not ne supposed iu-il i •* ««= |"r "niiersal interest We Lear that Mr 

1 , shed sod, fancied reports concerning tl* 1°' ornate secrctar, of He port, 
poet s life and works Many of them were 111 , * .mculties to keep out tic 

astonishingly faithful^ and accurate and ^temetsers nl o iionld bur! 


gave interesting details 

69V 
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about day and night, dhtmliing the poet’s 
peace and solitude. This is another 
aspect of the fever and erase for sens.iti m. 
nlnm, the fascination for novcltv, which 
rages high in countries like America, It is 
interesting to note that Rabmdra a h, in 
his prophets role, denouncing all the Ru- 
shes and shibboleths of modern civilian ion 
in his famous Uctnrcs, m less denounced 
this side <>{ Ameri an life, this nn I raze 
for sensationalism, which mils all turner 
and deeper interests of I.fc 

However, but for these interviewer-, the 
Americans and the civilised world through 
them, would never have known some of 
the important views and ideas of tiie poet 
on the outstanding problems of hum mity 
today. Although a few of them plated 
Hamlet without a Hamlet, publishing 
interviews without mtnnllv internetting, 
still one must not be hard on such pettifog- 
gery, considering t'ftat they ifuf publish 
some very faithful interviews. 

In Seattle Wash Times, S-'pt 20, 1910, a 
report was published of an entertainment 
given to Rabindranath by the officers and 
trustees of the Sunset Club to whu.li forty 
guests, representatives of Seattle's s > ml 
ant! literary circles, were invited The re- 
port runs thus — 

"A large T shape 1 table was arranged in the dm 
log room and was decorated at interval! with Urge 
blue bowls filled with ran rig ilda, the auspicious 
flower ol India. Between the bowls were Chinese 
peacocks, the club's insignia The place cords 
were adorned with blue and gold peacseks 
Above the flowers fluttered many yellow 
butterflies Mrs Wmfi-ld P Smith, prrsident ol the 
club, presided as Chairman and Introduced Or 
Herbert II Gowen and Dr Oliver P Richardson of 
the university of Washington nnd Judge rredervlt 
V. Brown, who welcomed -the distinguished guest 
In a speech which delighted the guests, Tagore res 
ponded to the greetings “Alarnys,' he sard, “there is 
more preparation made for the fiast than the oeca 
aion warrants It is so with this welcome you have 
given me. I can take to myself hut a modest share 
of the good things you have sn J to m* and thr >ugli 
me to my Country In India the welcome to the guest 
Is always by the women of the househ ild, so tins 
welcome «n this club of women is In accordance with 
our form of hospitality. I lliiuk It most au-pcims 
that my first welcome on this shore should have been 
in this charming way Bast and West are not so far 
apart and It is sack occasions as this that huAy 
forward the time we are all looking for, the day when 
intellectual hospitality will be uui venal " 

In the Seattle papers it wai advertised , 
that Rabindranath was to read his lecture/ 
on ‘The Cult of .Nationalism’ at the Snnsctf 
Club on Monday nt 2-30 p.m. to clidf 
members only and again on the same dart 
at 8-15 p tn. to the general public, “owing 


to the big popular tkiiniul”. The price of 
^mission tv is one dollar. lu Seattle Wash , 
Post lutcll , Sept. 2G, 19 1G, a full report of 
thy furious 1 -cturc appeared thus 

''It was n liter sry lean of b-auty an I wisdom 
Th , se wins d veil in’ the belie! Uni the Ilia in thinker 
14 1 nuppr.sse 1 soul who is c intent lo voice the misty 
“^iin- ifMt t«m«. Inal «it ting crus-legged under a 
lr< v I > iki i< at tue p > nt of the nose until the body 
14 htr ip lie I nnd tn sens s hyp i inset! into A sort of 
TO >upiu ius delirium will be well disillusionized, if 
1 *y wir tins vig >r i is logician, seer, prophet, what 
7 u u will .It uoulJ be imp iwibJc to separate t be 
P ‘rts of tins el i-ely knit disc ,ursc and print them ns 
'‘kerpis without d u ig great wrong to the author 
fR tuinlcs m large space, universally, and treats the 
“’bving world of c institution*, single or in groups, 
“ 4 n mass The individuals Ue makes the pattern of 
nation and nil nations outside of India as being 
Just now scicntized into power worship 

“Humanifv ia its nation tUsm is non, be said, Kite 
a I$innt giraffe wlii-h has shot its intelligence upward 
fro,,, jts b>dy to menkul ible heights. But in so 
“fh irating pure mtelhct from the moral man the 
Ifc-krt and l>*i}y are left starting 

' Mr Tagore pictured the material world of the 
twentieth century as n giant dragon, a great iron ' 
m ichine, sy mb ilu d »n the scientific destruction of 
mii| l0 ns ofmen in the furopcan war hr Cbi* heady 
mo n <ter trem-ndous in its brniu power, bat with its. 
bo<i» n «!ieli that must eventually collapse 

‘"-uch references are hut meager grams of Sana 
front the bank ol the fl wing river of hit oratory, 
k oi, ar e carried alo >g with him into the broad field 
ol imagination, scnrcvly cognizant of the language he 
u«e, except tn fed the rare beauty and rhythm of it. 

It i s like rending Cnrlylets 'French Revolution' to the 
tnu„ c of a symphonic orchestra . 

“India i* the only country that never hnd ft 
"itionalisn, necordmg to Tngore .ft was almost 
purely nn individualistic civilisation This left it 
opt„ to subjugation to the uatlonnhzed peoples 
w hb built for power Nali ms tie characterized ns 
scientific raa-limes p-rfected in every part by dein- 
dtvj lualisiiig men and nones and personalizing 
P’httcv and elficieiiLT until the steam roller of civili 
*»t|on was p-rfected and roared its wiy over raan- 
hogj. vvomanhnod, ehil Ihool, where the people were 
devoted 10 tho ight and moral development instead 

of l he evolution or nil iron nation . . 

''There is fire m this tall, slender, dreamy-eyed 
oriental At moments of in-piration his figure seems 
to hie high out of all proportion, find his words 
f ® lr ly leap fro n his trembling lips Hat for the most 
part ,, gentle, c imposed nod i]uict 

Tagore is not an entertainer He is here to say 
* olr ietliing an 1 he hat something to say* He will 
‘♦ a \c his impress on the thought uf our country *' 


In Portland Ore Oregonian, tn an ac- 
tant of the poet, preparatory to his re- 
ception there, lie Ins b;en called an “Inter- 
n 7tional master". It ts true that the first 
" l ld Lnropean and American enthusiasts i 
over ‘Gitanjab’ had flung about him cer- 
tain semi supernatural trappings, calling. v. 
! m n a divine mystic, a saint, always rapt 
in meditation, and so forth. Gradually the - 
P°et became more and more stripped ol 


kABlNDftVNAIll TAGOKL IN AMKKlCA 

Means'’ (1’atb o Ptitboa) *1 « tbe bomb stab a rumor upon the 

conspiracy was first di«=do«cd, arc sum ( linrnCt , r 0 { Hindus m California than of 
cicnt evidences that be bad steered clear of nossibk attempt to barm himself 

those dingvrous revolutionary whirlpools. * } 1 , j but cancelled no engage 

at a time when the rudder and i chart o! the and j camc to Santa Barbara by the 

ship of nationul upheaval bad praeticalK which had been arranged for me 

been in bis bands It v as absolute^ iru * Qmc d s bc f or e by ray manager ’’ 
possible at all penods of his lift, to len r ro ih b mta Barbara he moved on to 

countenance to any movement, in wine Dieco where be vv as accorded a very 

the principles of moralitv and spmtinh reception lu every big city, his 

were either compromised or sacrificed '^ rm 1 *" " M 

\t San Franciseo, on Oet o, at 
Columbia Theatre, the poet read a short 

story entitled ‘lbc vision' anil a may 


San Uiego vv next 

warm reception Iu every big aty , his 
Lomitig was previously announced in all 
the p ipers anil there were numerous read- 

— , . . „ jnirs* from his works and lectures about 

story entitled ‘lbc vision' and a play « *“b Qt xanous int ellectnal centres and 
cently translated and unpublished dubs to prepare the public to receive him 

K,ng and the Queen •(Kajuo^anO^ „, 3 ^hgc o ««^ ™JZn 


King and the Queen ' ( K‘ l J tt r ° R ™ ?. m and Ins message 

there, he was apprised of a ■ Nationalism ac -- 

Berlin vv hicli told of the successful prod a d t Los Angeles In Los AagcIeL 

tion of Ins play ■ Cb.Ua" ot the \lumU. hum. a.^ ^ ^ t ,, at tl “Tnnity 
Theatre for the tirst time Literary vntas Vad|lonum .. where he read Ins lecture 

in Munich accorded it high l ,ralsc , . _ vv as packed to capacity" and he created 

Suddenly, tlic Americ in l ia | , . a great impression 
alarmed by the news "Inch ciitnlatcd “kc l ]; c Qt Pnsa dena, and at San 
SMld fire from one paper to another tnat [jicgo, appeared agarn at Los Angeles Tn- 
tliefL was a plot by the Iodmn a .. . mt> Auditorium, where on Oct 14, before 

to slay Rabindranath u .''“ s a ‘tremendous croud’, the organisers 

that l’rof llishnu Singh t\ho eame iron haung bctn ct>ul p c lled “to scat about 7j 

Stockton to int.tc the poet, ttns assaulted s( „ he rcad too of his 

by the Hindus uhoprobablj took him or unpublished works a play “The King 

Rabindranath Two Hmdda^fV, that nnd the Queen” mid a omelette entitled 
placed under arrest and they said, tnat , The BI “ d Wlfe " 

they Mere employees ofRamchanUrn i n. It must not be thought that tberewas 
police became strictly \SPj“‘ tha no adverse criticism ol his paper in Los 
tauce to the Columbia ^Incatrcjt her ^tuc Angt j es As m Saa Francisco, so here too 

was a single dissentient voice, a_ single 


i^etwas to give readings from bis writ 
lags was demecl to s-veral hundred Hindus 
Ot course, Kamcliandra s party denied that 
there vvas any such plot among the In 
dians but the American newspapers natur 
ally made a great fuss over the whole 


was it. 31UMIK uiaei.uvn.1., ' , 1 1 — C, 

adverse criticism winch vvas published 
m Los Angeles Cahi Times, Oct 13, 1916 
It is a very healthy sign that while the 
majority oi townspeople everywhere were 


. { nver the whole majority oi rownspcopic tnnjt.iivtL 
all> made a great ■ fusa over the venom car J ned £ by the poet s oratonr, there 
affair and every day Oic jicws ot the suf^ ^ could bc I5oIatcd individuals here and 
posed plot to OM-lsmate the I , there vv ho could take an independent posi- 

under such sensational headings Hindu and Mtimolc critically the value of 

poet flees to sate his Me Hiauu Kooa ^ g nes ror tbe poet 's vast 
pmc winner ■‘“H tt ” dcr H ,S d “ Smni -S? and unparalleled success m UbA should 
after wild flight a not be measured by the number of favor- 

The papers wrote tlmtthe poet fibred: lor LOmm cnts in the newspapers alone. 

Ins life and m' lertuVe md hut also by the number, even if small, of 

Santa Barbara, wanMlhng his lecture and advcrs< . [Uld bost ,i c comments which 
other engagements at San rrnnasco l hat nQu]d prmc tbat he was not taken ns a 

all tins luss bad not the sugutest loun a mcrc entertainer but ns a senous teacher, 
tion m fact ''" s S {o whom tte Amenean, could not listen 

nath himself at Santa Barbara in an i d acrcutl „ 


gcles Cahl Crammer, n ™ i 

phatically declared his disbelief that there ft 
was a plot among bis own countrvmen ,1 


LWekatv* 
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Pinch a* antra,* Raghuvmm 8 ind Si<up3h- 
vadha. 3 

The lists, it should be noted, mention the 
ivn-s of individuals as represen tativ es of 
: ther the respective classes of officials or 
pvernm*nt departments to v hieh they 
Klong e\ccpt when the individual stands by 
umself, c g , yuvuSp 


KaL*TIL\aN UST OF TIRTIfV* 

The Knutihy am i similar content as the 
usages in the RSmlynna and the Mahi 
ihSrata recommends the appointment of 
pies to watch in the kings own state the 
bllowing people — (t) Mantri, (2) purohita, 
3) senapati, (4) yuvarJja, (5) dauvlnkx, (0) 
intarvesika, (7) prasista, (3) samahartS (9) 
lannidhatl, (10) pradeshtS, (n) nlyaka, (12) 
lauravySvahSrika, (13) 1 Irmantil a, (*4) 

nantripanshadadhyaksha (tj) dandapln 
16) durgapala, (17) antapSla, (18) 5ta\ika 


ACREEilFST OF THE LISTS. 

On comparing this w ith the previous list 
from the MahabhSnti they appear to agree 
n toto, pnsSsta corresponding with karl 
■•aradhlkan, samaharta with dravy asanchaya 
lent. sanmdhStS with krityakntyeshu artha 
nam uniyojaka nay aka with nagara- 
dhyaksha, pauravy&vabSnka with dharma 
dhvaksha, karmUntika with hlryanirmana 
krit, mantnparishadadhy aksha with sabha 
dhvaksha, the rest having correspondence 
even in names As we proceed, we shall find 
that the agreement in names is supported by 
more or less similarity of functions 


The tirthas exhaust rolghia thf whoif 

SPHERE OF WORE OF A STVTE 

The reason for this traditional division of 
the state into eighteen tirthas probab!> lies 
m the fact that they exhaust roughly at least 
the whole sphere of work of a state and meet 
Its indispensable requirements— proriding 


, Panctutanlrs tF K elhom s edj III, sll 67 
lb d , slk. 68 
Ibid slk 69 
Ibid slk 70 

a Raghuvamsa.sarga XVI verse 68 

s- '3 a a sr, n « Ji u 

s^m5d\rams^eva prajunjioah tjrlhsn 

1 mantradyishtsdasstmakailrtbaparyaniani 

* 3 s supulavadba Sarga XIV, verse 9- 

4 See Artha«astra Bk I Gudhapurasbaprani 
dhib p 20 


for the deliberation of slate questions and 
assistance to the sovereign, both secular and 
spiritual, for his personal safety and conve* 
nicncc, for the administration of justice in 
the country , for its internal peace and exter- 
nal security , for the collection of s'ate dues 
and their application, and lastly for the 
supply of material needs of the people 
by the cxploitatioi of its natural 
resources— by manufactures, commerce and 
industries The information gathered through 
secret agents regarding these tirthas is suffi- 
cient fur ordinary purposes to show the inner 
workings of a state and the direction of its 
policy 

We find some ol the officials existing in 
the Vedic period a few among whom having 
the same designations as those in later times 
Some officials of the Vedic times figure 
among the lists of Ratmns found in several, 
early Sanskrit works 

The Taittirlya Samluta* and Taittirlya- 
Br5hmana* mention i Brahmina, 2 R5ja- 
nya, 3 Sen3nl 4. Suta, 5 GrSmanI 6 
Kshattri, 7 Samgrahitri, 8 BbSgadugha, 
and 9 A1 shavSpa, excluding Mahisht 
(kings first wife) VSvata (king’s favourite 
wife) and Panvrikti (.king's discarded wife) 
whom we need not notice for our purposes 

The Satapatha BrJhmana 3 enumerates 
all the above officers, adding Gomkartana 
and Pala.{ala, while the MaitrSyanl Samhitl 
puts i5jan for rSjanya (perhaps imply ing the 
same person) gives GrSmanl. ihe name of 
Vaisya GrSmani adds Taksha RathakSrau 
and inserts Govikarta without interfering 
with the rest The K&thaka SamhitS* only 
substitutes Govyacha for Govikarta m the 
above list and omits Taksha RathakSrau 

The ei Jit Viras (1 e heroes, friends of the 
king) figuring in the Panchavimsa BrShmana 5 
are Purohita, Mahishi, Suta, GrUmanl, 
Kshattri and Samgrahitri, adding nothing to 
the previous lists 

The two persons BrShmana and Purohita 


I 8, 9 1 ff 

1 7 3 1 ff 
j V, 3 1 iff 
4 Kathaka Samhita XV, 4 
The lists quoted by Weber in his *Uber den R* ja 
lya (pp 2» 2*) d fler in a few places fro® those 
>ed above, but add no official with a new designs 


ft Stray references to the above officers occur id 
njiny other places as will be evident from the V I 
A c Panchavimsa Drahmana \IX. r. * 
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that on account of thur crushuv pt>\crty 
they could ill n fiord to K ir such increased 
cost Why should India s millions be bled, 
Lancashire piously asked, to enrich the 
Indian null owners, who were already 
deriving large profits ? 


The Other Sidl 
T he Secretary of State tor In it i met the 
Lancashire objections bj dccl mug thit 
financial considerations alone necissttutcd 
the increase in the cotton duties and not 
the desire to afford protection to the 
Indian industry lie stated that without 

H^”-^a 0 ,SaThe°h.lonl;« 

Tie did not believe that the Indian nidus 
III would hurt Lancashire for ac ordmg 
Joins expert, the competition desnot 
amount to more than J per cent of the 
whole ’ Lancashire trade He would not, 
he said envy anyone m anlli nty who 
would suggest that the I acisc hi. raised 
to the level of the new impoitdntr for 
that "would be a calamity for India 

At the India Office and in I* lrhament 
Mr Chamberlain used til* Indian op: 

' mon’ as lus trump card lie l,ot His 
Highness the Maharaja of BiUamr and Sir 
S 1’ Smha to give Lancashire an ludua 
tion of how Indians felt in regard to the 
matter Never before lia\ e the w alls of the 
India Office or of St Stephens heard per 
sons in authority attach so much weight 
to what Indians thought and felt the 
Indians who hitherto have been condemned 

Q9 a 4 microscopic minority who ill l not 

know what was good for 

masses and who represented nobody but 

themselves" . . 

The Times and other newspapers ttiac 
arc usually hostile to Indun aspirations 
supported the Indian case with similar 
arguments No Indinu would lia\e exposed 
the interest that Lancashire feigned in thc| 
welfare of India’s millions with more 
bitter sarcasm and greater skill than dull 
these organs ol British opinion They! 
welcomed the defeat of the Lancashire! 
motion in the House of Commons as ™ 
great "act of lustice to India ’ 


.» I ” du,n t sn" dSn«, B S Ihc 

considemtion that „ iven freedom 

{^ar n ra G ngc er r Csc il pajg “Vow 
policies* ma^prgndiclaUy affect British 
industries 

Not \1frei \ Indivn Issue 
Any IiKl.au who was in EuUnnd during 

the time of the controversy and who 

Capable of look, OR beneath the •« 

. 1 . recent changes in the Indian tar 
It cry one outsnlt Lantasbirc who soport 

&S. 

St nlm “chc'mhmR .»u«on. .. regard 
to the future that may be inspired by 

‘“rSit'SSflfma.t lr remebered that 

announced * Hint the «■»*<**, 
ductioii of the tlim cdfce Trade 

Kt-firm we Ice into Britain s Tree 

no.lv Hie TmffRefoimers, «t waf 

Asserted c mill not male thc, "® el '“ 
heard during peace time, for everyot 
toul 1 see that Britain had prospered 
tt™ prospering under Tree Trade But 
they observe 1 that the war had g . 
beat and hatred nnd the, were '“P'Tg 
the passions that hod been J? K t he.r 
■ inhuman German practices to i Joist t“ £ 
pet theories upon the unsusp atinffP 
These charges were made nROin nndng 
in the course of the controversy, 
continue to be made even now 
I This attitude was! assumed by *, Q 
Traders all over Britain The cry was tan 
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the Indian cotton duties was announced, 
a senes of resolutions had been issued by 
Lord Balfour’s Committee on After the 
War Trade Policy recommending the 
substitution of a system of Imperial 
Preference m lieu of Free Trade Free 
Traders acknowledged that the Tnnfiists 
bad scored an important victory They 
at once set up a noisy agitation The 
increase m the Indian cotton duties gave 
them the very opportunity that they were 
looking for, and lor two ueeks or more the 
Free Trade issue remained dominant This 
must be considered a great achievement 
at a time when the energies of the nation 
are absorbed in war, an Irish crisis occured 
and Dardenelles report was issued 

A battle royal was raging when it 
leaked out that Mr Asquith and a 
considerable body of Liberals who lia\e 
not forsaken Tree Trade thought it best 
to refrain from joining the agitation It 
has been suggested that they dared not 

K ress for a decision because they v. ould 
ave found the country overwhelmingly 
in favour of Tarifl Reform It has also 
been hinted that the Liberals did not 
dare to force a general election because, 
if they did so they n ould return to the 
House of Com nons in greatly decreased 
numbers I incline to the charitable \icv 
that Mr Asquith and the Liberals who 
Stood by him were inspired by patriotic 
motives to abstain from malting a 
Lancashire grievance interfere with the 
prosecution of the vs ar 

Lancashire nnd its supporters profess 
that they foresaw that the matter would 
remain undecided They claim that they 
sought to register an emphatic protest at 
the Government breaking the political 
trace, and making important fiscal altera 
tions to the dtsavantage of Lancashire 
and Tree Trade 


The«e expressions may be sincere But 
they have left Lancashire and the I rce 
Traders angry They feel that they have 
been “tricked,” and they are lying low 
until they get the opportunity to wreak 
revenge 


The resentment is not of the kind thd 
disappears in course of time I ancaslnij 
is anxious for the future of its industry, 
and also for its school of politico econom, 
thought Free Traders know that a grer 
* ~. ver Imperial Preference is impenl » 
B they are, therefore preparing thei| i 


selves for the struggle, whenever it may 
come 


Claws epos IsorA 

It seems to me that the Free Traders 
expect to further their object by making 
Indians feci that the Tariff Reformers have 
nothing to give them Old speeches of the 
Right Hon Andrew Bonar Law, the head 
of the TanffRefonn Party and the present 
Prime Minister slight hand man, have been 
dug up to show that the Tariff Reformers 
feel Ibat the British have claims upon 
India that would justify them in asking 
India to remain a Free Trade country to 
Britain even when she imposed tariffs 
against the rest of the world The meaning 
of printing these extracts at this time is 
plain 

Another effort is being made to inspire 
Indians with the feeling that the Govern 
meat is tinkering with the tarifl in order, 
to arrest the growth of political freedom in 
India 1 quote an extract from the 
Mnticbcstcr Guardrm of March 1*1, as a 
sample of the assertions that are being 
made 

Wliy it may be asked should the Indian 
Government favour Protection ? Partly because it t» 
part of the education of a gentleman to despise trade 
and to b* ignorant of economics but still more 
because the Indian Government looks upon Protec 
tion a* an alternative to pol licit! concessions. It 
very wilt ogty sacn6ces Lancashire ia the hope of 
defying or avert ne advances towards self govern 
went IVe can think what we 1 te of the wisdom 
of such tact cs and we can have our own view ns 
to the just limits of the programme of India for 
lod ans and as to the proper way of approximating 
towards self government in India In our opio on 
tarr ffs are no substitute for freedom and the 
economic injustice of tariffs is not the portal to , 
political justice 

Tun Apple «r Discord 
The aspersions do not end here 
famous Labour leader, u ho is knou a to ; 
be India’s friend, told me the other day 
that by raising the cotton question nt thi* 
tune the authorities had thrown '‘the 
apple of discord between Indians and the 
British Democracy” He said that tbe 
British workers are the best friend# 
of the Indian aspirants for self govern 
rnent, but that they can be fngbtened j 
the cry that India 5s going to 1 
the bread out of their tnoni"*^ 

Any movement to put ontanfls in India.- 
he continued, “would be regnrded by ‘j* 
British workers ns an attempt to keep tnr 
British exports out of India ’ He* 
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to 'entertain a dread vision of the cheap 
labour from India invading Britain, after 
tie Indian capitalists had driven out 
British manufactures. 

“Why could we not get together,” he 
asked me, “and agree to take from each 
other what each is best fitted to give 

I reminded him that he was not asking 
anything new. We have been told for decades 
that India was marked out by Providence 
to produce raw materials. But Indians 
felt that they conld convert them at home 
into manufactures, instead of shipping 
them abroad, and they wanted to be 
allowed to become a great industrial 
nation. 

The Labour leader did not like the idea 
of India being exposed to the horrors of 
industrialism. He wauted to see Indians 
stick to agriculture and handicrafts. In 
any case, he wished India would not repeat 
the mistakes made in this and other 
countries of capital crashing the worker. 

I knew he was sincere in his interest in the 
Indian working man and was not merely 
urging this point in order to handicap the 
nascent Indian industries. 

My friend advised me that the less 
Indians talk about ‘fiscal autonomy” the 
sooner they would get “self-government 
within the Empire.” He could not see 
that self-government without power to 
protect and to foster industries was not 
worth the having. 

In reading this report of my conversa- 
tion with the Labour leader jn question, 
the reader must remember that he was in 
no way connected with Lancashire. How 
much keener would he have felt on the 


subject had he hailed from Lancashire and 
represented a Lancashire constituency ! 

We must never forget that the Lanca- 
shire workman made common cause with 
the Lancashire mill-owner. No Indian 
would, of course, censure the English for 
putting their own interests before that of 
Indiaus : but we must know the situation 
as it exists. 

Magnanimity and Snt,F-rNTEREsr. 

Some English people will have it, how- 
ever, that the new era, in which British 
interests are not to over-ride Indian in- 
terests, has already dawned, but they are 
not at all sure that British magnanimity 
to India is consistent with Britain's ex- 
istence. Here is an_ extract from The 
Morning Post, the high Tory paper, in 
which this opinion is expressed in bom- 
bastic terms : 

"We are now deliberately giving to India, which 
we conquered for purposes of trade and hold not by 
consent but by the sword, an advantage over our- 
selves We stand in mingled awe and doubt before 
such a magnificent experiment. Is a country right 
to depart from that ‘healthy egotism* whehsome 
philosophers regard as the secret of life, of national 
life as much as the life of the individual ? Hitherto 
we have given India pesce acd firm rule; but we 
have tbiown upon her agriculture a burden too 
great for one industry to bear, especially as the 
failure of a monsoon or two tnouaoons is always a 
dread contingency for the Indian farmer. Now we 
say to India : ‘Take back your economic freedom ! 
protect yourselves even against ng in ourgreatext 
industry, which once we took from yoq." It is 
magnificent. But is it life ? We shall see.” 

Indians must also wait and see what 
happens before they hail the reverse 
suffered by Lancashire as a promise of 
fiscal freedom and of industrial expansion. 
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P. N.P. Young contributes a thoughtful 
and dispassionate article to the Young 
Men of India for April on the burning sub- 
ject of 

Race Feeling 

in India, in which an analysis of the 
causes and sotnc practical suggestions for 


remedying the deplorable state of things 

S ure set forth 

The writer is of opinion that there is 
probably very little real race-feeling at all. 
”It is by no means common,” says the 
writer, “that dislike or aversion la simply 
due to difference in the colour of men’s 
-tins. 
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mu mooukn kcvicw ion may, ii>i? 


It W » very diffi'ult thing to challeitye the *c«*f cf 
m* • iperiurlly becansr, more or htt, «ll rare* *cem 
10 po»»r»« It. AnJ surely tbm I* ulway* *onv* 
ground tor it For It is certainly ln«, one wool 1 
think, that in iimk rrsptil or other e\rry race hi* a 
•opefiority of it » own l nfot Innately, jwnple nr* 
nut content with thi* nn J want to ifaim nn nil round 
mptiluiit;, nnJ to fre'tlua ntlsr# 

T lie vt rltcr poc» on to flay 

Tht chief difficulty In tbi* country seems to afire 
from tlirtr main enures —(1) Social diversities (2) 
IlilTcif ncci of rational temperament anil (1) Direr 
jjence c.l political outlook Let ua briefly con»ilrr 
these three in turn 

boost Dncaamrs 

Difference* in dresi ami manner* are of eouric terjr 
tilvinl in cornparwon with the greater things ofllk, 
and yet they inert a disproportionate influence over 
anr mind*, became they are what we haie l»ec i 
accustomed to from childho nl and from childh »>d 
hare been taught to regard a* right on. I fitting 
Further, they nrc symbols 1 1 us of what we under 
gtnnd by cirilnation they hare got into ooi blood 
When, therefore, we meet people observing manner* 
different from our own our natural impulse i* to 
think of them a* oncivihred or *eun barbarous. 
Community in manner* n n «oeial bond of no mean 
•trength. 

India, lor the raoit port eat* with it* Ungers 
Europe with knives, fork* aud «poon* both method* 
or* perfectly justifiable to an unbiased mind but 
Ko'-lithmen hnve been taught from childhood that to 
eat with one"* finger* •« n vulgar and unieeml, thing 
Here i* obvious ground for ln«tiuctive prejudice 
Again, both race* practice some mirk of respect on 

entering ft sacred Imildiug but the one take, ofltt* 

hat, the other It* shoe* r Indian tradition* of ho* 
p.tftlitj ore free and untrammelled a guest may 
come at almost any hour of the day, and ezpect to be 
fe i nt any hour Western tradition* are regulated 
■ tvr rinect a truest to give some notice of 
S”. ,nmZ 'and SS him entertainment at .tated 

SfiSSSSHS 

SfeHS 
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lish tradition ° \nd even If It be at times .ooewha 
hypocritically urged, there is, «f not f'‘ T0 " t ^ t a j 
least justice in the plea of the f 
Indian gentlemen will not open their doon freely - U 
him he doe* not see whv he should do so to Indiana 
In England, class distinction* ore of fundament* 
Importance in social life There is no gelling nw a 
from them nny w here. Society i* divided into a l »ijf 


number of horizontal pradr* tiic Court *o3 lh» 
higher nobihtv j tlieltsser nulilffy «r*l those in t« 
higher professional just* i i Army Nary, Eaw, Core* 
neicr, an 1 < Hnufi : lie great grade of the mu'-* 
tlv.tr. i the tower middle tier*, mostly comiowd Of 
Ira lumen ; tl t tins of the *ki Jed nrtisfio j test 
Ihr un*killtd workers Thi* classification Is Bm L 
snnty, from if* brrvily, rough nnd crude, but it »i» 
fufficc for our agrtcmrnf None of there rsoss « 
entirely elosnl to nny other— the son of o miner W 
rue to l>e prime Minuter nnd rank socially with the 
highest in the tand Put there n one powerful W 
written law, obtaining everywhere, which Is* 1 >t 
down that futi social intcrconr»e i* only fitting 
amorg social rijuni* Por Instance, ft member of the 
upper miJ Heels** will not nurmallj Invite « member 
ol the lower middle class to dinner with him Now 
w) atever the advantage* of thi* *y*lem may be (sod 
it ha* some great ore*), it involre*, Almost inevitAblfi 
•he spirit of ‘snobbishness,'' or the tense of social 
superiority, nnd that Among Englishmen themselves. 
II Indians only understood this, they would not be 
surprised that Lngh*hmen vseresnobbishtothem— 
thry wonld rather wonder how much of it ba* been 
broken down 

DirreBENCEs op Nstioml TLiirEmiiHvr 

Englishmen ore frequently necused of arrogance in 
India, nnd it I* usually thought that thi* arrogance 
■ sustained particularly W this country, Thi*. how 
ever i* a great misconception Continental entice 
have for centuries made the same complaint It it 
not race feeling hut national temperament, would it 
be wrong, on the other hand, to «ay that the nation 
a! temperament of this country was yielding and 
compliant? Put concession aud compliance have 
their limits, and infinite tact is required to prevent 
two such opposite* falling foul of each other Again, 
the Cnghthmna is not much of a talker, he I* reserved 
toward* those he doe* not know (whit other nation, 
n* somebody once asked, ever aeek* for an empty 
railway carnage?) nod in odd contrast with his 
arrogance, he is diffident in social matters nod doubt 
ful whether he will be welcome or not. I* it, on the 
other hand, an untrue characterization to say that 
Indians ore naturally talkative, very friendly and 
ready to make acquaintance (barring certain well 
known eiccplion*) with nny one, and remarkably 
lacking in what we should call shyness ? 

Dipfcrevce op Politic il Outlook 

It is certain that the great majority of Fngtish 
civilians quite sincerely believe that their presence 
here is foe the real good of Indio. Quite certainly 
many Indians thick the opposite 

The following practical suggestions 
should be carefully read and pondered over 
by Englishmen and Indians alike: 

hedneed to its simplest elements, the problem is 
one of * superiority” on one side, and suspicion on 
the other— neither very enviable qualities They art 
demon* that all men of goodwill must do their nt 
most to cast out 

, Secondly, let us try to avoid the pitfall of' labels •'< 
I*ew things do more harm in human relations than 
this practice of rough nnd ready classification of our 
fellow men It is so easy— nnd *o fatal— to dub art 
Englishman Anglo Indian, ‘ in the offensive sense* 
or to hurl the tin. tun t ion of "seditiomst" at the 
heal of an Indian, without iroiiUlirje to' enquire 
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vbat tic man really believes nod thiols It is 
on act of pitiful intellectual and moral 
^tbUnty ***' Sa y nothing of a lack ol common 

kt °s avoid any thing ju tbe nature of an 
“~ l !i . ll “ n 00 tn>s subject An exaggerated sensitive 
st ends race feeling in all sorts of inuocent actions 
i™* “owing of the sort is present Chanty 
demands that we should put tbe best construction on 
iher peoples actions, and uot jump at once to an 
mpatation of evil motive And the best remedy is, 
probably, to cultivate a sense of hmnour in this 
matter After all, in most cases they are very small 
Wings that cause irritation and annoyance It i# the 
JW t of the wise man to laugh rather than to flv into 
a rage 


In the opening number ol the Mysore 
University Magazine A B Mackintosh 
tells us some interesting 

Customs of Scotch Students 
Ueare told that Scotch students are 
more zealous of the»o!d customs of collegi- 
ate life than English students at Oxford 
or Cambridge The Scotch students hare 
fit their command a large number of 
student songs winch arc hnov\n to every- 
one. Their gathering, unlike those of 
English students, are always enlivened by 
these popular tunes. 

In a way the life of the Scotch student is more 
5ielure««jue Id the first place he wears at least st 
jne university a scarlet rowb Then on bis trencher 
le must wear the emblem of his year If he is a 
irst year man his tassel w ill he blur if second it 
.viUbercd il third yellow He will not be sorry 

0 eichnnge the blue for the red, for the lif* of tbe 
Bejdnt,' or first year man is by no means unebe 
juered there ore sereral ordeals through which he 
must pass The first is that ol “passing over 
rhis del ghtful proceeding in ay be seen in full swing 
st any of the gatherings at the beginning of the 
term The dramatic setting is as follows — riace, 
a crowded hall, tune, any Lnter a first vear can, 
’rather abashed Immediately tries of ’ Bejant, ’ 
Hejant,’ and then ‘ Pass him oier”, thestndcntis 
llien «««d and raised aloft and then caught In 
turn by many bands be achieves a murrell >us aerial 

1 regress, till at last, very hot and •hghllc bruised 
lie is ooce more restored to terra lima lie hat 
learnt something of aviation 

A sterner ordeal now awaits him in the shape 
of the "trial' ft has fir long been the custom for 
the older students to hold* mock trial on nil new 
comers It is n most solemn affair a regular court 
i* eotnpf sed which includes a judge counsel for the 
prosecution and defence and a medical oE err, who 
mast satisfy himself as to the sanity ot the accused 
before the trial begins Then same great and 
sensational charge is brought ogams t the poor 
i Shivering Ufjnnt But often the judge is icem'ul and 
the sentence is lenient, ‘sometimes the prisoner wilt 
be sentenced to be dropped into ll c sea and he will 
be dropped into ft rand pit. 3* Daring hn blindfold 
passage through the air he may hate unpleasant 


anticipation# of the teinpeiature of the North Sea 
in January 

Then comes raism day On that day the Sejant 
must present to a third year roan, on request, a bag 
of raisins On that dav the gtoccrs shops do a 
sharp trade in raisins It is not the firing of the 
raisins that troubles the Bejaut It is the ill-con 
cealed smile of the grocer that he chafes at, for he 
must boy the raisins himself and is not allowed to 
send a deputv If the tertian' (third year man) is 
kind hearted he will return a portion of the bag, so 
that the llejant inav be able to present tobisJmd 
lady enough ra»«ius for at least one suet pudding 

la most of the Scutch universities in times past 
there has been some blood spilt between town ancl 
gown This has brought the colleges sometimes Into 
contact with the police authorities To-day, how 
ever more amicable relations exist between the 
peelers (policemen) and the students Tan truce is 
celebrated in the students song Beloved Peeler ’ 
(Beloved Policeman) At the beginning of the year 
tbe students hold a banquet and make a torchlight 
procession At the end of this they gather in a great 
mass out«ide the quadrangle At this point there is 
always a policeman on duty Tbe students surround 
him in their hundreds and sing the song “Beloved 
Peeler This renews the truce lor a year It is said 
that as the particular pohi.eman s nerves may lie 
rather tried by being made for the moment the centre 
of a umver«e of shouting and grinning students he is 
subsequently presented with a battle of whi«ky. 
But of this there is no official verification 


The Prohibition Movement in the 
U. S. A. 

forms the subject of un important article 
contributed to the Wealth of India for 
February bv St filial Singh 

We are told that the movement to pro- 
hibit the manufacture, importation, and 
sale of spirits and tvme m the States in- 
corporate^ m the American Union, though 
only twenty years old, has driven the 
‘‘saloon” ont of 85 Der cent of the terri- 
tory embraced m the United States and 
nlready governs the life of G5 per cent of 
the American population As a conse- 
quence, Mr Singh tells ns, 

Tornier breweries art now malting milk and pro- 
ducing vinegar cud other products. The “safooas * 
are turned into restaurant* shops elc A cinema to 
which I used to go in one of the dry' towns in 
Illinois ns-d to be a liquor shop and I always 
doubted that It caul I have been more successful even 
economically, when it retailed whisky and berr, 
than when it furnished the men, women, and children 
of the town with innocent nrousemeut 
The writer goes on to say 
Americans designate the States where I rohlbitma 
igos supreme as * dry “ They are 23 In number, 
i nearly half the number of tbe Slate* federated in 
tA- American Lmon are under Prohibition 
'In addition to tf e States and the Territory named, 
-rc art Paris of America that bant a bo fished the 
liquor traffic by m-ans of • local option ’—that j* to 
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eay, by municipal or county rote, in eontradistmc 
tioa to State wide rote The Prohibition area to 
these partially “dry" States is constantly increasing 
and before long it is expected that they will become 
altogether “dry ' 

The “dry’ States are situated either in the Western 
or Soatbeni part of the United States, The people 
in these regions are almost entirely engaged in farm 
ing, stock breeding, mining and the timber industry 
A small percentage ot them are employed in maan 
facturmg industries, which are rapidly growing in 
some of these States, especially in the Southern 
States, which are ambitions to convert cotton and 
other raw matcrlats, produced by them into finished 
goods and the territory of Alaska 

The vitality of the movement is shown by its 
success in South Dakota, Nebraska and Michigan 
They hare returned to the Prohibition fold after 
straying away from it The UqQor interests com 
tuned to have the Prohibition Ians that were passed 
years before repeoled, and carried on such a powerful 
agitation that they succeeded in their object The 
people, however, realized in course of time that they 
bad been tn Ved and on November 7 1010, they 
took decisive action against the producers and 
sellers of strong dunk 

The success of the Prohibition movement lies in it* 
Irresistible appeal to oil that «» noblest nod best in 
the voters Ibty are asked to take thought ot the 
havoc wrought by linuor— the poverty crime, and 
neglect of duty that follow lathe w ake of the traffic. 
They are made to realize the evil effects that result 
from fbe State quietly watchinjj the destruction of 
human life and character, the rum of fortnues and 
the blasting of the bodies and hopes of the vislog 
generation, through indulgence »a drrok At a 
necessary corollary, they are Implored to put an 
end to this policy of Utsnt faire and to remote 
temptation from the path of persons who are weak 
willed and stand in need of State protection against 
ibtlrmvB weakness .... 

It Is not generally known In India that some of 
the large employers of labour in the United States 
have, l?r year* been compelling their men to abstain 
from atroeg drink when off duty quite as much as 
when on dnty Many of the railways wilt not per 
imtan employee to go aboard a tram if he Is not a 
teetotaller Some companies compel the engine 
driver*— or engineer* as thev call them— to undergo 
a medical test for sobriety lie fore tbty are allowed 
to enter the cabs Such regulations bate been dictated 
by dire necesvrir, and hare oof been Imposed In order 
to satisfy a caprice of the almighty directors The 
deertm* of accidents and the saving of human life 
and compensation money have Invariably resulted 
Wherever these reforms have beeo instituted The 
homes and family lives of the employees have been 
bettered, and the heart* of their wives and ehil Iren 
gladdened. Surely the ’State hat as moch eight to 
promote sobriety amongst the people who cod 
•titnte it as private corporation* have the right to 
effect that reform amongst their employees 


It used to "bo a favourite trick in one Prohibition 
town for persons desicons of obtaining a dnak to 
claim that they have been bitten by a snake, and 
needed the liquor to neutralise the poison Aneat 
this an amusing story was told me in America- 
A commercial traveller found himself, one dav, >a 
a Prohibit) >o ton n. lie tried in every way to secure 
some liquor, but was told that the oaty way be could 
get it was to be bitten by a snake Some one 
whispered to Jura, however, that, just on theoat 
skirts of the town, there lived a man who kept a 
snake especially for the purpose of biting tho*t 
persons who wanted a drink lie made haste to find 
the mm with the snake, bnt was disappointed to 
learn that the reptile was engaged for three years in 
ndrance to bite men who like turn, were desirous of 
looking upon the wine when it was red 


The Mysore University 
came into existence last July. The found, 
top of a university tn any part of India is 
welcome news to all Indians We cull 
the iollovMng interesting informations j 
about the latest horn university in Indio, 
from the Tehruarj number of the Mysore 
Um\ ersity Magazine 

At Mvtort the following buildings are being 
erected —Two Lecture Theatre* nttsched to the 
Maharaja t College, new Uostel blocks, and tbe I’d*. 
versus Union The/ohi/ce building is being transformed 
into the l Diversity Library, snd it it contemplated to 
bmld fn the Immediate future a Sanskrit and Oriental 
Library, Professors Homes, a Museum, Senate 
Home, Gyranasinm and swimming bath At 
1 angslore the Central Coltegt buildings are to be 
extended, and additional hostel accommodation 
provided i a I’eion budding is also to be built, nod, 
as far a* possible, residences for professors w ill Ik 
built in the vicinity ot the site of the Central College 

The special and prominent features of the Mysore 
University may lie summarised as follow* — 

A foil time vice-chaocellorship i the extension of 
the High School course by one year, followed by a 
continuons U A course of" three years, the special 
• Itrslioo paid to Ihe vernaculars] the rnrlaiJmeut 
and tbe more practical study of Logluh , the insutn 
tion of a B Sc. course j the appointment of a number 
of tutors nod of medically-qualified Physical 
Directors , Increased hostel srcomraodatioo, nod the 
supervision snd licensing of tbe lodging* of non- 
rtsnlcntial students, and the encouragement of the 
social Me by the budding ol Unions Bl Mysore and 
Paejjnlorr 

The university, which is State.sopportcd, baa. 
within the few months since It was started, aroused 
•efficient mterrst to Indue* the offer of ah encourag 
ing number of endowments. These nmount to 
K»- 60,000 
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foreign periodicals 


Tomorrow in India 

,s the title of an elegantly written article 
appearing m the Asiatic Review for 
February, from the pen of Lady Katharine 
Moart Crom a perusal of the article v\e 
have been convinced that the erudite 
writer has not studied the problem she 
deals wttb, merely from the surface, but 
she has dived deep into the heart of things 
with a singularly unprejudiced and sincere 
mind and tried to find a solution 

Xlv i nn\ nJy» -ruO~at jtlw outset that 

p “India, in claiming independence, and 
Great Britain, when insisting upon her 
dependence, have both a little overlooked 
the real state of things, which is their 
interdependence " 

The Indian and the Englishman are to an extra 
ordinary extent complementary and supplementary 
each to the other Where one ends the other begins 
what one lacks the other supplies where one falls 
short the other excels and so on So much is this 
the case that they might almost be two halves of 
one whole The average Englishman thinks in 
straight lines— if oue may somewhat clumsily 
attempt to express in language his fine quality of 
directness He has a great respect for concrete fact 
and he expresses himself best in action 

Turning now to the Indian you will find the 
antithesis of all this The Indian thinks in graceful 
curves — if one may venture to thus describe the 
natural beauty and felicity of his repressions He 
has a great reverence for abstract truth, and he ex 
presses himself most perfectly upon the field of 
thought 

The English mind is objective the Englishman 
looks at things be takes them at their face value, *o 
to speak The garland for example that some 

J ubilant procession has brought to the station is to 
um— well just a garland and no more the occora 
pamment of what he would describe as * fuss * is 
rather more embarrassing than gratifying Now, the 
Indian does not look at things he looks through 
them As the Chinese philosopher pnt it 

• The true sages taking his stand upon the beanty 
of the universe, pierces the principle of things ’ 

True culture ' This is the goal of life to an 
Oriental not fame or fortune He aspires to be 
rather than to do The Indian believes firmly that 
Ideas govern the u orld, and that the greatest thing 
a man can do for his day and generation is to enrich 
i It With fresh tbonght Others may be figureheads 
A but the real leaders of men are those people who 
have ideas 

Ja the West there is a tendency to behifle every 
thing except deeds and to count ns deeds only those 
wrought on the battlefield or marketplace This 
conception leaves ont of count the tod of thinker and 
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poet but the Empire has need of both— the man of 
tbonght ns well as the nun of action 

1 1 Foglaad religion is lor man 10 India man is for 
religion , aril if man 1 ow much n ore woman ! For 
the masses of Ii d a rel gion enters into their bath 
ing ihcir dress ibejr meal* their sleeping their con 
\ersation It is to them the very breath of life 
Their salutation is a berediction Every wayfarer 
is a priest who invokes npoa you the blessing of 

^ For genera lions Indian officials military aulbori 
ties missionaries and their women folk, haTe been 
going out to India. Hut scarcely anybody came 
where India was, all passed by on t! e other side 
Jlnd where ms India 7 Standing? sratwr) over tbn 
garnered lore handed down to her from antiquity 
by generations With amazement she realized the 
^nhib s indifference to this «ort of treasure She hid 
her feelings behind a stately reserve and heard the 
missionaries kindly meant suggestions to come 
across to them without much response At last, 
however, came a Good Samantao and he was on 
American— Colonel Olcott but in bis footsteps came 
a British woman Airs Be«ant They came to learn 
and not to teach They did oot expect India to 
come to them They went to India The effect was 
electrical , it was epoch making ' Bat there still 
remain people who imagine they are hung in India 
Not tley I They are living in little Englands dotted 
all over the Peninsula. 

India cannot resi«t beanty Beanty of form, 
beauty of expression beauty of movement above 
alt , lor India stands for the soul side of things more 
Ilian the farm May we not by sharing it doable 
the joy given us by a thing of beauty > This frag 
Jncot for example from the last volume of the late 
Stephen Phillips poems 

k\hen JesUs greeted Joan in the after twilight, 

Vkheo tne crucified kis«ed the burned 
Then softly they sboke together, solemnly sweetly. 
They two so branded with life 
But they «pahe not at all of the Cross or ol ap- 
plied flaming 

Or the going from tl im of God 

But He was tender over the soul of the Roman 

It ho yielded Him up to the pnest 

And she was whist with pity for him that lighted 

The faggot in Rouen town ’ 

. There is no palpit like the grave , and out of 
*is grave the poet now speak* bidd eg ns all forgive 
°nd forget and join hands to the outstretching of 
, c ew heavens and the up-bmlding ofo new earth 

In conclusion Lady Katharine Stnart 
Asks Fnglisb ladies to open up avenues of 
friendship with Indian ladies In this way 
‘fnueh might be safely accomplished 
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Roumanian Folklore 

A writer in L'Opinfon (Furls) informs us 
that Roumanian folklore rliflers widely 
from tint of the Servians and the Greeks 
"Desire the cult of the \ oluptuous," syc arc 
tokl, "is the dominant theme of the lote- 
poetry of the Roumanians In Greece or 
in Scrvin, contrary to the current prejjditc 
love is {those nil n mutter of the unat'ina- 
tion " We are further told that “this sen 
timent of desire" of the Roumanian*, * is 
very simple, even chaste, and hard !_> to be 
calira indelicate " 

We learn that the legends of Roumama 
have been lately collected bj Demetrius 
Theodorcsco llie following charming 
extracts will not fail to fascinate our 
renders on account of the overflowing 
poetrj and irresistible beauty of expres 
sion 

‘ One time there happened what hnd never happen 
ed before and will never happen again There wm a 
young girl in n village of the mountain who was 


stop! by the flower* as she paired them j and the 
flower* laid to her •Stay with us, O Sjstcr* Ado 
in the morning the *un raid to her. ‘Give me thy 
tretiet that I mar mingle them with MJy own and 
when I spread them over forest nnd plain, none shad 
be able to distinguish between niy tresses and tby 
tretses' And the river said to her • Cross mv 
water* and the very atone* (hall not be able to tell 
the lightness of thy fret from the lightness of my 
water* 

Hat ihe maiden 1 »tcd not to the flower* nor to 
the *un, nor to the river with it* atone* and its 
water* She wnuM nol dance with the stars, nor 
mingle her loch* w ith the tresie* of theiun nor dip 
her bare (eet in tbe river that called to her The 
young girl desired onty love ‘It i* love that f 
want’ »be cried ‘I wish for love • Ifthon 

wilt wed me I will give thee my bps Art thou come, 
thnn whom destiny bat pledged me ? Come to my 
arms-^ome, that I may give thee the honey of my 
mouth ’ " 

When she departed leaving me alone in the garden, 
J planted tbe seed of a flower the print of her foot , 
I watered it with my tear* and It blossomed Eat 
her hand never plucked it. The forget me-not is 
withered I have cast It upon the road j thus, doubt 
Jess, has she torn from her heart the memory of me. " 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


"The Legal Exploitation of India’s 
People." 

I quite agree with nil Mr Framatbanatb Bose 
say* (on pages 32 37) with regard to the terrible 
burdens our British Judicial System has imposed upon 
India but I take some exception to hn preliminary 
remarks on that much discussed subject, the 
poverty of India , because like to many practised 
controversialists, he entirely ignores the very con 
siderablc amount of evidence there it on the other 
side I would venture to refer him to a now fairly 
well known koltime entitled Truths about India' 
as well as a monumental paper by the late Mr 
Cbarlts McM inn entitled ' The Wealth and Progress 
of India Facts and Fictions .published in the 
Asiatic Quarterly Review for January 1909 

Mr PromathanatU Hose* case might have been 
more convincing ir he had first dealt faithfully with 
them To ignore tbe case for the other side is 
Certainly far Iron! convincing 

The startling fact so forcibly related by Mr 
Pramathanath Bose that the comparatively fev 
well to do people of India can afford to spend 1 
millions sterling a year on lawyers alone quit 
apart from the other cost* of litigation, seems t 
shew that there is wealth ns well a* poverty in ladi 
just a* there Is in this and every other country 
East India Association, Tour* truly, 

3 Victoria Street London J B Pbwtsctov ; 


Primary Poverty. 

1 notice that 10 the Modern Review for April you 
quote from a letter which was sent from the Tripti, 
cane Sociological brotherhood to tbe Madra a 
Newspapers on the question uf Primary Poverty i_ 
Madras You then draw an m erence a* to priroar^ 
Poverty in Bengal I venture to think however, tba 
in doing so you have made a very serious mistake* 
We came to the tentative conclusion that aoy 
family of four receiving in the c.ty of Madras an 
income of less than Rs 17 per month was in n« 
condition of Primary Povertj. Please note however 
that we made no reference whatever to vittage life 
The conditions of village life in Sooth India are so 
very diflerent from the condition* in the city of 
Madras that we deliberately felt our enquiry "must . 
be only for Madras city and thought that aoy 
enquiry into village poverty must be on entirely 
different lines 1 hardly think, therefore, that yanr 
reasoning from Primary Povery m the city of Madras 
t j Primary Poverty in a Bengal District can stand 
It may be troe, but there is no evidence to show that 

it is true We are anxious that our figures should he 1 
used only for one purpose— to attempt to establish 
the poverty line fir the ci tv of Madras We do ootJ 
think that they can reasonably be taken at a basis 
for all the rest of India 

I may add that our figure it not accepted by 
in Madras as correct — some think ft should he 
h gher, others think it should be lower. We at* 
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conti nnioj* our investigations on tlie point Our 
Investigation is not merely theoretical We want 
now to try to find roughly at least what proportion 
of people in Madras city are below the Povertv in e 
and what can be done to lift them above it 


We shall be very grateful for 
source in tbi. direction Ws , aitllMlj . 


help from any 


The Lellctt Institute Triph ane 
Madras S L- 
Ttb iprill 1 !” 


MILTON’S CATEGORIES OT PUBLIC LLADEKS 


T HE blind Latin Secretary of .Olreer 
Cromwell lived m an aRe which was 

marked by tremendous political up- 
heavals, and when the English p » rl 3J n 5ff 
was the one object that claimed all 
concentrated attention of the cnt '” '°" f 
tment of Europe Here was a '="“ s , i 

constitutionalerolution, which called for 

the fullest and freest display nftllcleadi ng 
aptitude of the men to wl ° s 5, 
committed the guidance of its destiny It 
put the leaders of public "P" 1 "™ h ' t ‘' 

mettle, and afiorded an opportunity to 
almost all the possible types of public idols 
to clatra a mchc in the pantheon ot the so 
called immortals Milton, ns an acolyte 
to the High Priest of that pantheon had 
the best of faaouratlle opportumties to 
study the psychology of the immortals 
rather closely Tor a considerable part of 
his life, lie moaed among one of the most 
distinguished constellations ot the pohti 
cal luminaries, obseraing and noting their 
idtosyncracies in the natue language ot 
the Muse nnd hat mg fully measured their 
appointed orbits, has left ns the reconl or 
his observations in the second book of 
Paradise Lost The "greatconsult de-crib 
ed there is not a mere extras agance of 
poetic riches or a daring excursion of 
Fancy in the limitless realm of speculation 
bat as approximate a picture of the men 
and manners of Milton s npeasof our 
own Moloch and Bel.al, Mammon and 
Beelzebub are not improbable figments 
that owe their existence to an opulent ima 

gination, but arc the faithful prototypes 
of characters as true to life today as they 
were the day before yesterday, nnd n* in 
■ nil probability, they will be tomorrow 
Moloch Belial Mammon, Beelzebub, ami 
Satan himself will always remain and may 
be referred to as the categoric* unJcr 


which almost all leaders of public opinion 
fall The Satanic council, apart from its 
Mephistophehan character, w ille\ er remain 
the most suggestive type of a council in 
any age A studv of the*e characters from 
that point of view is well worth tic 
trouble it may involve 

Moloch represents the awe inspiring per 
sonahty of a military commander, valiant 
and imposing a man to inspire men with 
respect for the sword, holding war as at 
once the highest achievement of honour- 
able men and a panacea for all social and 
political evils, destined to sway the 
thought of masses by the direct and vigor 
ous expression of his uncompromising 
determination In the ‘ high debate 
that took place in the lower regions, he 
was the first after Satan to speak on the 
difficult question of recommencing hostili 
tics against tlie powers of Heaven, and 
declared with the firmness worthy of his 
determination ‘My ‘=enteuce is for open 
war ” The subtle genius of Milton has 
provided the most perfect definition of n 
military leader, worthy of the name, in 
that brief firm and frank sentence of 
Moloch Could there he anything more 
honourable, more consistent with the 
spirit of noble vengeance, or more 
truly characteristic of the courage 
and resolution of a genuine soldier than 
the firm verdict of open war upon the 
omnipotent powers of Heaven ? He 
adduced vigorous but frank arguments in 
snpport of his contention, and refused to 
*ce any half wav house between “Victory 
Revenge ’ and abject submission to tl c 
jmtocratic decision of the Almightv, nor 
IvouTdln tolerate the merest sjggestion 
Hif resigning himself to the latter alterna 
Sive No military le uler w ould be worthv 
l $f the name if he pc«c«*rd lc«s self confi 
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denceorless rclentlessaess It would be 
xain to search for n truer type of a soldier 
or a genuine one with less tenacity of 
purpose or without tins singleness of ami 
But cast among a despicably degenerate 
people who were suffering from the soul 
vanishing demoralisation of fresh defeats 
he only succeeded in drawing expressions 
of petulant wrath nnd impotent tears 
from his hearers instead of swords from 
their sheaths Molochs arc the true heroes 
of conquering nations and arc w orshipped 
in their time but they ore the \tUau 13 of 
the vanquished nn 1 are often cursed in 
another age They nrc the Arjunas 
Pratopadityos Chengcz Khans Musas 
Cids Charles Martels Napoleons nnd 
Washingtons Even among the modern 
warriors — those w ho nrc now proving this 
prowess in arms— there arc to he found 
men who are the representatives of Moloch 
( in no invidious sense ) but present 
company ahoull always be excepted At 
times they are also rash but never lafirm 
or unbending They are the heroes nnd 
they the villains but they also vanish in 
the distance of time 

The next person who spoke in the 
Couucil was Belial the popular in net 
more graceful nnd humane with n 
phenomenally oily tongue nlmost irresis- 
tibly persuasive with bis apparently 
genuine hut really hollow counsel for 
moderation nnd passivity one w ho could 
make the worse appear the better 
reason * He w as a contrast to Moloch in 
almost every respect To lnm the hearers 
would lend their cars no less than their 
souls for he was the man of pleasant 
platitudes and appealing sentiments tfc 
understood the psychology of the masses 
and knew that the inherent tendency of 
mental activity is to choose the line of 
least resistance He found no difficulty 
in persuading las fallen comrades and 
followers ( with rare exceptions ) to 
consider their existing state if not a matter 
for thanksgn ing at least one for resigns 
tion and contentment lest their discontent 
should lead them to more w oe In bis 
abundantly ficile and profoundly cunning 
manner he poure 1 ample quantities oj 
oil on the tempestuous sea of passion ancl 
bitter vengeance stirred to its depths bv 
the preceling speaker and with word# 
cloth d in reason s garb counsel d ignobu 
ease and peaceful sloth not peace Hit 
was not trie shot to mtss the marl Thj 


hearers swayed 1 kc a reed in the wind o! 
his speech ns he demonstrated to tb«u 
the folly of any drastic measures, and were 
finally persuaded that his was the last 
word on the subject Now, who is un 
familiar with Bclml s breed which is 
rampant enough everywhere ? Not incap 
able norcien unconscious of their duty, 
but disgracefully indolent and far too 
fond of ease to pursue their mm with any 
amount of perseicrence shirking their 
duty in preference to hardships consequent 
upon the execution of it without stamina 
constantly seeking plausible excuses for 
want of resolution But their capability 
becomes a dangerous weapon to be wielded 
against the true interests of the people 
who repose their trust in them Unwilling 
to bear hardships themsehes even for the 
sake of right they persuade others also to 
forego their right for a life of ‘ ignoble 
case 

Mammon who followed Belial, was no 
deliberate shirker like his predecessor, but 
a genuine pessimist Bereft ol hope of 
success as against the a]] too stupendous 
powers of Heaven the proposal to conti 
nue the strife only served to deepen his 
mental gloom and’hc roused his selfsacri 
fieing instinct to the pitch of martyrdom 
and therefore, when he ro«e to speak, he 
unconsciously and spontaneous lent sup 
port to acha'l s view and declared sourly, 
but sagely that torments also in length 
of time become agreeable He was no 
believer in rash and radical measures but 
was convinced that in the settl d state of 
order alone could the banished crew of 
heaven compose their evils He saw no 
sense in hesitating to confess (ns own im 
puissance as against the infinite might of 
God and therefore recognised salvation 
only in acquiescence in the decree of „ 
Heaven nnd emphatically advocated 
peace To lnm Progress was synonymous 
with Pence and, therefore, the verdict of 
the military commander <=cemed to him to 
have been pronounced in wanton dis 
regard of the good of the Satanic Trater 
n«ty Pessimists may be incapable but 
they arc never insincere U hen they are 
also capable it is a case of inordinate o1>* 
session with some exaggerated idea that , 
generally tal es the wind out of their sail J 
They mean well and honestly desire to be * 
of service but labour under disabilities of 
mental inhibition 

But Beebebnb tf c next speaker ‘ than 
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whom Satan except no higher sit 
the min of the moment V firm P r « u ' 
Signified, purposeful consumatcly subtle 
and capable leader of the people whose 
very looks distinguished him from Ins col 
leagues w the very nntcthcsis of the 
myopic rashness ot Moloch the shameful 
degeneracy of Behai who laded both siu 
centy and stamina mid the melancholy 
martyrdom of Mammon the pessimist 
Even in his fa11i.ii condition he hau not 
permitted Ins former glory to be obliterat 
ed from his memory which provided bin 
an til a perennial source of bitterness born 
of wounded pride and unmerited degraua 
tion also the stimulus to act in pursuance 
of his revengeful purpose Hu prou men. 
at once marked him out as an heir to the 
imperishable heritage of a resplendent p 
hw eves reflecting deep P .. 

and unmistakable capability it «as 
neither for the wrath of Heaven not h s 
fallen conlition to daunt or . tauie „ n h "" f 
He rose and in rising «ecm d a pillar ol 
State deep on his Tront engrav en Deh 
beration 'at and public care '* n J c *J c 
in rum even his very look £ rc '' 2“~! 
ence and attention still as Night or Sum 
mers noontide air , when he ad Iressed 
the Thrones and Imperial lowers oil 
spring or Heaven Etherial \ irtues heart 
fully questioned Or these titles now must 
we renounce nud changing style be called 
Princes of Hell ’ His criticism of the 
counsel for pass vity oud contentment was 
scathing and convincing to him the very 
suggestion of acquiescence in so base und 
revolting a state of slavery was simply 
outrageous He was not blind to the in 
finite resourcefulness of tlie heavenly 
power nor did he discount the wisdom of 
guarding against auy fresh outburst of tl e 
Almighty s w rath but the mere thought 
of sitting with folded hands and prattling 
of peace with the Power that had wrought 
their rum was repugnant to 1 1 n In the 
plenitude of his gifted astuteness and la 
previous consultation w itii Satan himsell 
he had devised the plan calculated to spite 
the Creator and to avenge the wrongs 
suffered by the van [malted 1 osts of heaven 
That plan he ingeniously unfolded before 
the bynod of Gods It was only too 
obvious that any attempt at open warfare 
»-would not merely be foiled b it requited 
fresh horrors and unthougbtof torments 
He was a practical genus indeed while 
fully alive to tie manifest superiority of 


tlic heavenly power 1 not yet minimising 
the obvious futility of open warfare be 
focussed tic attention of his comrades 
upon n point in the Kingdom of God 
which in \ irtuc of its being situated on the 
furthest confines was peculiarly exposed to 
attack and which at the ^ttne time 
boused the latest and the fairest of Ilis 
creations ■■ MAN 
By sud ten onset e tbrr w tb hell f re 
To « nste II s whole creat on or possess 
All as oor own and dr re os nt were dr ren 
The poor I ab taut* or f no dr ye 
Srdnce them to our Party that tl c r uo«l 
Way prove the r foe and w th repent og hand 
Ab< I sli h » own works Th s would surpass 


It would at least interrupt his joy 
From the point of view of the Allies the 
seduction of Ireland (the illustration is 
irresistible) «eems to have been conceived 
in that spirit But 1 c was undoubtedly a 
man of practical sense and his advice 
could not fad of effect The bold design 
pleas d highly those infernal State' and 
joy sparkled in nil their eyes with full 
assent tlicv vote It wn' however a 
tremendous undertaking and one which 
was fraught with unheard of perils They 
therefore fell to thinking as to w ho should 
be trusted with the mission The speaker 
continued 


But frst whom si all we send 
la search of th s new world whom si all wc find 
Salt nent ’who shall temj t w th wander ng feet 
Tl e dark unbottom d lufio te Abyss 
And through the palpable ob cure find out 
II s uncouth way or spread h s ner c f] ght 
Upborne by Indefal gable w ngs 
Over the vast abrupt e e he arr ve 
The happy Isle what strength what art can then 
SafFce or what evas on bearb m safe 
Through the th ck Senlr « and Stat ons th k 
Of Angels w ateh og rouud * He e he had need 
All c rcumspeet on and we now o less 
Cho cc noursufTroge for on whom we send 
The wc ght of all and our last hope rel es 

The attempt was far too perilous for 
auy one to declare his willingness to under 
take it 


all sat mate 

Pondering the danger w th d ep thoughts and each 
In other’s countenance read l s own d smay 
Aston shed 


. t II at last 

Natan wl o n now transcendant glory ra s d 
/ bove b s fellow* w tl Monarchal p de 
(jonsc ons of 1 „hest worth 
wise and addressed bi3 colleagues and 
comrades After enumerating the dangers 
abd depicting the penis of the propose 1 
voyage lie declared m firm tones — 
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* But I should ill bfconie this throne, 0 Peers 
And this Imperial Sov reignty, adorn d 
With splendour, arm d with power, if aught propos’d 
And judge! of public moment, in the shape 
Of difficulty or danger could deter 
Me from attempting ’ 

Milton’s Satan was a character true 
to life, and not in the least exaggerated 
or poetically embellished A most desert- 
ing and astute leader of the exiled crew of 
beaten, he knew their weaknesses and 
ioibles, as well as their strength and 
aspirations, and attuned Ins activity 
according to the occasion with a tiew to 
maintain “lus bad eminence” among them 
He had a surpassing aptitude for leader 
ship, and was pre eminently fitted to be at 
the steering wheel of any barque 
Thoroughly conversant with the art of 
winning laurels, displaying his taleuts to 
advantage, earning golden opinions of 
people, exercising oonaittnan.te tact ta 
retaining the adherence of his colleagues, 
and finally providing people with excellent 
opportunities to lionise him— nay deify 
him, he was an Augustus C-csar on a con 
siderahly larger scale Perhaps Milton 
had Ollier Cromwell himself before bun 
Not only did he know how to play upon 
the feelings of the masses, and the egoism 
of the members of his cabinet, but he whs 
a fim*bed diplomat, and was fully alive to 
the necessity of steering clear of m als, and 
never failed to devise means to stand alone 
on the pedestal surrounded by admiring 
multitudes The moment he had announc 
cd to the applauding audience bis inten 
tion to attempt the perilous \ojagc, he 
suspected that some others also might be 
encouraged to volunteer to go, ana that 
w ould not be consistent w ith bis position 
as the unrivalled hero And realising the 
importance of forestalling any such rival 
he bid the banished hosts make merry 
•• white I abroad 

Through oil the cooiti ol darlt destruction seek 
Pelireraace for as all thi* enterprise 
.Vuv.*hii!t,nfttUkr -Withjnr 
lie would allow no division of honour, 
but win "the high repute" nil by lutnself 
“through hazard huge ” Each time he 
Bcenitd to risk his life or power he wns 
haded by his followers ns their true here* 
and w ,15 lauded by them * for despising h;J 
own safety” lor their soke His npothed 
sis had long been reached in heaven itself 
there were onlj extra feathers in his can 
Ilia deeds, however, so far from being di| 
tatedtv any n!trm*tic tnofnes were tl/» 


offsprings oflits overweening passion for 
•Tower,” which he could enjoy undivided, 
only if he remained as a peerless leader 
These are some of the types described 
by Milton The other®, the favoured and 
obedient angels, tbe bon of God, the dis 
obedient ancestor of Man, mid many 
others arc also models, but of a different 
kind Nor are the prototypes of Norman 
Angells, Bernard Shaws, or Robert Dlatch 
fords to be found there , for Illusionists, 
Positivists, and Chauvinists do not seem 
to have struck Milton's fancy, But 
tbe types of leaders, whose weakness 
and strength lie in oratory, and whose 
preposterous lives bavfe nothing but 
a span of speech to bequeathe to 
the world, hate been almost faultlessly 
and perhaps circumspectly described 
by the poet in tlie persons of Satan, 
Moloch, Behai, Mammon, Beelzebub, 
and some other minor models It would 
be almost impossible to conceive of any 
public leader who escapes these categories 
Genuineness is again embraced under 
another type— Christ, who comes down 
on earth to expiate the sms of others, 
to he crucified for a multitude of sinners 
Out Christs are not bom frequently, in 
fact, they arc the illusions after which 
people run only to find men of flesh and 
blood in their place— men palpitating 
with hot blood, and breathing the some 
foul air as the seekers do ' Yes, men, men, 
indeed, who infest this little planet of ours, 
whose specious deeds descend from 
“glory or close ambition varnished 
o cr with zeal ” From under the well 
wrapt cloak of public zeal, the good of 
humanity, or patriotism, often enough, ; 
inconveniently protrudes the unholy face 
of self seeking, or oftener still, the sour 
visage of disappointed ambition The; 
form themselves into a covenanted frater 
nity of log rollers, and sprawl on pubh 
platforms, and leisurely yawn on hob 
ym'jTiiV- 7 Wy efrrerff a itw- exited prints? 
together, and prate of rights and demand: 
almost ad nauseam But it may be con 
udently asserted that under cover o 
pleasant platitudes they dwell in blissful 
ignorance of their duty Thoroughly lnffl' 
tunted with themselves, they find a peca 
bar charm in the phrase “Rights nnd 
Demands, ' nnd cither never tumble tr 
the word Duty or deliberately ignore it 
was it not Giuseppe Mazzmt who said 
that the struggle of the behc\ers 10 
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Rights would last only so long as temp 
ations were not put out of their way out 
:he work of the votaries of Duty would 
rase only with their lift The struggle of 
the latter shall b- unto the hitter end to 
jet wrongs righted they shall f ice person 
d hardships and perils with an cquant 
mty and resignation w orthy ol a sainted 
nartvr H inging an 1 quartering shall 
not deter them crucifixion and burning at 
he stake shall not daunt or tame the n 
Theirs is the divine mission a id theirs the 
denial cause and nothing but the tuin 
neat of their mission shall quench the pas 
non with which they are inspired 11 y 
ihall defy circumstances and create tne 
)wn for the accomplishment of their 
ect But for all that the Divine spark is 

S T/a'mattcr of gsner-il rale leadership 
has in the conception of the public de 
generated into a sort of lucrative profes 
non wh eh nttrncts n very considerable 
number of aspirants of a large variety of 


capability and qualifications It holds 
out brilliant prospects to the suc-essful 
Not alone does it lead to high honours 
oubhc eminence and the undisputed right 
to the control and disbursement ol publ c 
funds hut often enough to a decent pen 
sion in tail as the 1 layer nould say 
\\e have only to look round to recognise 
Behai' and Beelzebub:, for they abound 
1 1 our earth Molochs are rare an 1 so are 
Mammons genuine soldiers ind honest 
pessimists are a noble type but s arc 
Satans ure born once in a blue maoa for 
their capabilities are of the highest and 
they certainly are the shapers of destinies 
and the authors of memorable achieve 

,De \lilton s genius has given the world 
among a thousand and one other things 
at least one thing of ever fresh importance 
and that is his comprehensive definitions 
of public leader* 
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B\ M S SESHA AYVANOA* BA 


I NDIA has world wide trade She has to 
bear her Home charges Of ate 
Great Britain and all other civilised 
countries have changed their currency 
Postwar problems are busily discussed 
It is time that India should see if m her 
interests under the present altered con 
ditions her currency— the life blood of in 
dustnal circulation — also requires revi 

Sl °Ranade the great scholar and states 
man has as a result of careful study said 
that in the application of economic pnn 
ciples the historical as opposed to tie 
deductive method of taking account of the 
, past with a Mew of making a reliable fore 
L cast of the future should be '»PP 1 * e “ 
India since the time when her history is 
known to rest on sol d facts has been the 
place upon y.h,ch time after time lomgu 
nations ancient medieval and modern 


have invariably fixed their longing eyes 
Her commerce lias not been inconsiderable 
The value -or the relation between two 
things in utility at a particular time and 
place is always expressed in terms of 
monev India 1 ad the use of money for a 
long time past It is said in Aumismafa 
Onentatn that in all countries the metal 
first used for exchange was silter be it 
Palestine I gvpt Greece or Italy Sir 
A Cunningham the first Archeological 
Superintendent of India and a greatnumis 
matist dates 1000 B C as the time when 
silver was first coined in India Later re 
searches place it as 700 B C 
s Prof H D Macleod takes a somewhat 
d fferent view at least with reference to 
Sidia when he says 

*1 it j naaR n~d by n not n ons derable number of 
persons that s lrer only hat b*en the currency it, 
Ird aJrotn time m nemor al aod that th Nat xts 
v / 
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attacked to it TImu liowe vtr cutirely erroneous 
S lrer wa» hrat forced upon the entire Nat vc popula 
t on by the Company ia ISIS and it was only in 
3SS3 it has become Ihe exdus ve currency of lad a 1 1 
consequence of Lord Dalhous e cieiuonetis ng gold 
The Natives themselves greatly preferred the r 
fine ent standard gold 

Mr L C Probyn is equally emphatic 
■when lie says 

The t n t oftl e Hindu system of currency was of 
gold nnd nlthu «h the Muhammadan coo jucst 
troduccd a s Ivcr rop e a lot Bold st 11 for ned part 
of the currency vb le in Southern heater where they 
d d i ot gain the r oscenda ey a gold currency con 
t uued in force even after the Dr t sh conquest 

Sir Da rid Barbour opines 

It is beyond doubt that both metals were used 
s multaneously by the great nat ons of ant qu ty— 
the Babylon nns the -Visyr an* the Lyd ans the 
Pers ans the Egypt aus the Greeks and the Romans 

Ancient history reminds us that gold 
was used to be collected from the beds of 
cert nn rivers in North India Professor 
Macleod finds that the Phacnccians 
brought vast quantities of silver and cx 
changed them for the gold dust of the 
Lower Indus History further records 
that 

Tie Pers an V ng Dar u* who invaded lnd a 
about 500 8 C evaded SCO talents of gold dust from 
the k ng of Northern lad a probable the patt now 
known ns the Punjab ns tr bute Tb s gold dust 
Darius got co ned ns Dor es 

Coming to mediaeval times we find 
that before the Muhammadan invasion 
and even sometime after the same gold 
was the standard of value It was the 
chief current coin at any rate in all large 
transactions Silver to a small extent 
and copper (for small an 1 trifling transac 
tiOns) were also coined Shells (Cow nes) 
were used in exchange in the nnprogressne 
parts of the country During the Nluhani 
mad™ era Altroashit was the Sultan of 
Delhi who in 3233 A I> first introduced 
the stiver coin Tania since then silver rc 
cetved a dec ded impetus and the standard 
coin ntnny rate in Northern India where 
the Mnhammadan throne w as seated was 
silver India was then a collection of small 
independent states scattered nil round 
Railways were unknown Even trunk 
roads had not been formed Internal coni 
mumcations were difficult Tacit state 
issued its own coins Thev seldom — there 
was neither need nor facility —found car 
rency m other neighbouring States The} e 
were therefore a great number {abod-t 
a thousand) of different coins of various 
metals nnd <ues Dunng the Muham 


madnu rule whose swty extended oyer a 
considerable portion of the country, a 
rather bold scheme for reforming the 
currency wras devised by Mohamad Tog 
lak His reform was to debase the 
sih er com nnd to circulate copper pieces 
at the nominal value of silver coins 
This is indeed a prototype m principle 
of the present paper currency Nearly 
three centuries elapsed vv hen during the 
reigi of Slier Shah in 1542, the name of 
Rupee was given to the coin with its pre- 
sent weight of 180 gruns An effort— 
though futile it proved to b —at introduc 
ing a uniform standard in this Empire was 
conceived by Akbar This is perhaps in 
anticipation ot the present worldwide 
attempt (this time almost a decided 
success) at a uniform standard for all 
civilised countries tnhng active part 
international trade As Southern India 
was farther from the central authority of 
the Moguls it w as left practically unaftect 
ed by that influence nnd consequently she 
alone maintained her wonted gold standard 
in currency till the gold pagoda 
was displaced by the Company Rupee 
of lblS 

Inmolcrn times the East India Com 
pnny on itsestabhshment in India adopted 
themoghal coinage In course of time it 
obtained permission from the indigenous 
rulers to mint uative com nt this Cora 
pnny s mint with a slight modification In 
180G the bi metallic basis was accepted by 
the Court of Directors they denied any 
wish on their part to force sihertotbe 
exclusion of gold Anyway botli gold 
and silver were the standard and both 
kinds of coins found currency till India 
first became a silver us ng country w lien 
in 1835 silver coins became legal tender to 
the exclusion of goll The rupee (ISC 
grams with 1G5 silver plus 15 alloy) was 
first coined then Hie rule was honoured 
more in its breach Gold raohurs also 
continued to be minted nnd circulated 
In 384-1 gold currency had to be recog 
raced Rut towards the end of 1852 Lord 
Dalhousie being alarmed nt the great 
discoveries of gold in Australia nnd Cab 
forma and the probable deterioration of 
the value relatively to silver issued a 
historic despatch dated 25th t, 

1852 which declared that No gold coins 
will be received on account of payments 
due or in any wny to be unde to the 
Governments m nny public treasury tv ithiu 
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Several responsible Indian muuslus 
such as 'br Richard Tcmpk fivouredthe 
introduction of n gold stand ird and a 
gold currency m India as necessary and 
expedient 1 he policy inaugurated in 18SJ 
bad the effect of silver falling rapidly in 
price Many Europe \n countries de 
monetised silver lhe burden of India to 
pay up her Home charges in England 
became greatly enhanced The gold price 
of Siher fell for example 


In 3872 1 Rupee - is lid 

7 G Is $%d 

85 Is CV4d 

87 Is 4 89d 

92 Is 2 9Sd 


Silver depreciating so steadily the Indian 
Government could not meet tlic home dues 
without resort to fresh new taxation being 
resorted to It was during this period tli it 
the Income Tax Act ot 1880 tlic Salt Tax 
Act of 1887 were passed and the revenue 
raised thereunder made up for the cwl 
effects of the depreciation of the rupee 1 In. 
Government lmd to find extra money lor 
the exchange compensation allowance 
They \v anted to try bi metallism It could 
have been an excellent remedy if nil tic 
other trading nations had also consented 
to the arrangement Thev would not and 
the attempt of the Indian Government 
failed 

This state ol things led to the second or 
the Hcrschell Commission The Commis 
sion sat They were not unanimous m 
their opinions Bi metallism vv as thought 
expedient- But Fngland would not change 
as average money wages had not fallen 
though prices of commodities hail fallen , 
Without J upland the centre of money 
market other countries w onld not change 
There was a gotd deal of doubt and un 
certainty in the minds ot the Commission 
ers This is seen from the vv ords ol I ord 
Herschcll uttered when leaving the last 
meeting of the Commission Well nt any 
rate ottr work lias had oi e effect it has 
made all of us more modest than w hen lit 
began Accepting the recommcniations 
of this Commission the Indun mints for 
silver were closed to the free coinage by 
private persons but the Government re 
served its right to com to remedy any 
shortage Gold sovereigns or bullion w fre 
to be received in the Trensurv, nnd rupee 
was to be given in exchange at Is 4d a 
rupee though gold was not made legal 
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teuder to priv ite persons yet it w is ■*** 
cep ted m p ty meat of Government dues at 
Ks 15 for a sovereign These ineisurcs 
were adopted no doubt as a preliminary 
to the intro 1 notion of a gold currency in 
India because it was anticipated that 
silver would be less imported, gold uoald 
enormously flow into the country nnd 
thus pav e the w ay lor the much destred 
gold currency and that the rate of ex 
change of silv er w ould get steady It w as 
also taken for granted that no further 
steps should be token till the results of the 
closing of the mints will have been Jolla 
ascertained 

Trotn 1893 to 1808 w is a period of ex 
penment nml transition Tlic difli ultv 
was augmented by the famine of J 896 97 
and tlic war on the Northwestern Pron 
tier The years were rears of deficit audl 
surplus alternately Though the rate o 
exchange fell it did not fall in proportion 
to the fill in the gold pnee of silver, nnd 
the progress towards the ratio of Is 4<1 
to the rupee vvns steady «s is seen below — 

1893 94 1 Rupee — 1« 2 54Cd 

94 95 Js lOOd 

, 95 90 Is 1 G3Sd 

96 97 Is 2 45d 

97 98 Is 3 406(1 

98 99 , 2s 3 978d 

In 1898 it was thought necessary to 
facilitate this growth to borrow monev 
to form n gold reserve and to stop relative 
redundancy of the cnrrcncv by melting 
down rupees This led to the Fowler 
Commission of 98 

The \ct of 1899 based upon the rccom * 
men lalions of this Commission proviled] 
that sovereigns were made legal tender fop 
the publ c and that the Indian mints ivotrl 1 
lie opened for coining sovereigns Thus,, 
the introduction of gold mono mctnlffstn” 
was well » gh complete only the amount ; 
of rupees in urcnlntion had to be slovylv ' 
restricted' The Comau*sioners further 
recommended the fixity of the rate ot 
exchange ut Is 4cl per rupee and that the 
profit made by the coinage of rupees tit 
th s rate of exchange should go to form a, 
fund—thc goll standard reserve— to praj 
vide a risirve sufficient to convert ititOj 
sterling such amount of silver ns may seela 
export at any time Silver also is legar 
tender Gold no doubt was our start Ian* 
for our external trade but ft hm} 
standard so to say That this closm 
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toiced forth the Indian feeling when he 
said that the gold rt'ent is our oun 
Indvui money and that ns n m itter of 
natural pnde it should he in our own 
conntrv (India) as a MSilile possession 
It must also he note I that under tl c head 
of Paper Currency Reserve. winch is hell 
against the Notes equal to their full v due 
i portion of the rcservi. is located m 
London, though the ob|cct is tin. redunp 
bon of notes in circulation in India which 
implies that the whole should be m India 
The reserve on 31 -3 1913 is ns follows — 
Gold in I ondon 
Gold in India 
bill er in Indin 
bccuritics of Go\ ern 
meat oflndta 
Securities of British 
G o\ eminent 

Total , . , 

To sum up The ancient standard ol 
ia!ue in India was gold When the East 
India Company entered gold and silver 
coins were current side by side in North 
India though in South India gold coins 
were commonly current *"* 


9 15 Lrores 

29 37 
1G4S 

30 00 

I 00 
68 97 


Siher was first 


lorced upon the Indians by the Last India 
Company in 18IS Lord Dalliousic made 
silver the sole standard in 1853 Gold 
struggled for existence later suBenng 
demonetisation and revulsion in its Favour 
alternately From I860 to 1913 was a 
penod of experiments — costly they w ere— 
and of commissions to inquire into the 
laws of currency Silver currency was 
sought to be abandoned in fav our ot gold 
currency by w ay of saving the situation 
re falls in exchange necessitating the clos 
ing of mints for svlv er in 1893 I rtor to 
1893 the people had been accustomed for 
generations to the full v alue of coins m 
currency transactions Halting efforts 
were made to introduce the gold currency 
Hopes nevertheless were raised tint it 
would soon be achieved only to be blight 
ed at last by the mandate of the Chain 
berlain s Commission of 1913 The situ 
ation now is this India has worldwide 
trade Her destinies are bound up with 
those of the British Empire All the civi 
hsed countries except China have changed 
their standard of value and currency to 
gold It cannot be long ere she also 
changes her standard of value India s 
silver currency with its rapid fall of the 
price of silv tr is inexpedient Bi metallism 
is out of question as it was not agreed to 


bv other nations India l tanot aflord to 
stand aloof from the vv orkl s concert The 
onlv outstanding alternative is the adop 
tion of gold currency as obtaining in 
1 n„land and cl cw here \\ ith this the 
rupee will represent a fixed portion of gold 
The notes ind rupees will act precisely as 
if they were bits of gold by being made 
convertible into gold for foreign payment 

India vv ants th it the result of the ex 
penments made m Lngland for 300 year® 
lx extended to her and that free mints for 
gold be opened in India adding tc the 
linanciil support of the British Empire 
No progressing nation could afford to 
adopt a d fllrent standard of value from 
that of tic more civilised and wealthy 
countries \n<l auy dificrcnce in standards 
of v alue bctvv cen tvv o nations having in 
nniatc and commercial relationsis i great 
evil \ud six ought no longer to be kept 
tied down with antiquated t ud out of date 
theories of currency and arbitrary notions 
of state management and control in this 
respect 

There is no longer any alarm that there 
may not be enough gold in the world to 
facilitate the introduction of gold currency 
in India as the gold production in the 
world is £100 000 000 every year and 
the Mysore Gold Mines alone show a gold 
output of over 3 crores of rupees per 
annum and the economists -of the w orld 
are deiismg means of finding out 
a new outlet for the excess output Nor 
can it be safely said that there is danger 
of India ho irding up her gold as Though 
gold were not used for a variety of pur 
poses not always useful or artistic in 
Europe and America as well os in India 
I urther Gold currency alone would ccr 
tai*dy obviate tins tendency if any Also 
there is unimpeachable and overwhelming 
evidence official and non official that gold 
is extensively used in India in bona fide 
currency and tl at tl e Indian peasant be 
Iievcs m the metallic currency It is there 
fore fervently hoped that England will 
v leld to the w islies of the people m this 
matter and that she w ill permit India to 
assimilate the Indian currencv to liers and 
that the Indian reserves be mainly allowed 
to be kept in India so ns to facilitate 
the flow of capital upon whch the Indian 
industries could be founded and success 
fully built up and with which the Indian 
railways and tl e Indian Irrigation Works 
could be constructed 
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HOW 1 HE JUST MAN LIVES 


A BOUT Habakkuk one of the minor 
Hebrew prophets nothing is know n 
The time when he lived and the occa 
sion w Inch called forth Ins prophecy arc 
able uncertain The \ cry meaning of bis 
short book is open to doubt for his refer 
ences to passing ev ents cannot lie identified 
without hesitation and the teat in passa 
ges as it has come down to the present 
day reader is obscure and corrupted Not 
withstanding these disadvantages there 
remains enough of solid and t ingibie value 
in the book of Ilabakl uk to attract the 
admiration ol Carlyle and to persuade the 
scholar Ewald to call Uabal kuk the last 
pure light of Hebrew prophe v 

The German scholar Lw aid is the best 
of all commentators upon the prophets 
of the Old Testament Nobody else 
succeeds in giv mg us in quite such a kind 
ling manner ns L \ akl the personal historv 
of the prophets the circumstances of the 
tunes in which they lived and the inter 
pretation of their deepest thoughts and 
meanings It is s arcely too much to 
that without the assistance of Ewall rt 
is impossible to study the ancient Hebrew 
religious w riters intelligently 

I follow Ewald 9 interpretation of 
Hahakkuk What docs the short { icce of 
writing which bears the prophets name 
contain ’ It contains a problem which is 
nc \ in the history of propheev an 1 it 
contains an answer to th" problem the 
best answer w Inch seems humanly possib’c 
but by no means a complete solution of 
the intellectual difficulty The prol 1cm is 
tins as HabaklatL states it O I onl 
how long shall I erv and thou wilt not 
•hrwr ? J -f- 0 v rmt .uivto thee of violence and 
thou wilt not save Spoiling and 
violence arc before me and there is strife 
nnd contention riseth up The law is 
benumbed and justice doth never go 
forth That is a p cturc of Jerusalem 
The violent nnd unjust man flourishes /mil 
or aught the prophet can see never gets 
unified To tins nrvl rnman statement 
f the j roblttn the 1 onl aj «v\ci« that the 
rophet is to look amrti g t hr nations an 1 


lie will sec the coming of a punishment 
for the violent and unjust in Jerusalem 
Porlo I raise up the Chaldeans that 
rough and restless nation which march 
through the breadth of the earth to 
possess dwelling places that arc not 
theirs Their horses arc swifter than 
leopards and are more fierce than the 
evening wolves and tlieir lior'emcn bear 
tlcrosclves proudly tliev fly ns nil 
eagle that hasteth to dev our 

fins answer instc id of satisfying the 
prophet only intensifies Ins difficulty 
Granted that the Cl aldcans are coming 
to punish the Jew s who shall punish the 
Chaldeans ’ The Chaldeans arc far more 
violent atld unjust thau the peoples whom 
they oiernhefm Tb-y rvcccd in danng 
and transgression their strength is their 
god In which words 1 vvnld supposes 
the prophet to allude to the custom the 
Babylonian* «ccm to lime practised along 
with other peoples of worshipping their 
weapons The Scythians described by 
Herodotus used to sacr fice to their 
swords pouring libations of the blood of 
their captiv cs To their sw nrds ns sy mbots 
ol the god of war the Scythians used to 
offer more sacrifices than to any t ther 
deity Habakkulr thinking of the triumph 
ol the Chaldeans can only see tun ther 
example of the violent and unjust 
man flourishing What answer can then, 
be to this deepening of Ins perplexity ’ 
lie will slant upon Ins watch and set 
him upon the tovur nnl will look forth , 
to sec what the I ord will speak concern * 
ing Ins complaint And what tfic lord 
speaks to Hah lhhuh Is tins The just 
man shall .live m lus .faithfulness 

What is the meaning of these words? 

St I anl quoted them and interpreted them 
to mean that the just man shall live by Jus 
faith ic by his faith in God and in nil 
th it St Paul hell to Ik the essentials <f 
firth and this is a very fh c light indeed 
to throw upon the i lea an 1 tl c conduct 
ol life In IkIic} m God wc can findacon 
f lation and tonipensitnn fir nnnv 
tronJ Ie« an la strm g support But fne 
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is It is idf .1 is it docs not seem to express 
Juice clearly all that was in the mind of 
tile prophet 

Tor Hnbatvl.uk s wont is not 'fiuth 
hnt faithfulness ” The just man shall 
«re in Ins faithfulness th it is to sav m 
his persistence, in ins steadfastness W hen 
things are at their worst when violence 
and injustice seem to carry all before them 
there remains to a just man his own will 
and perse\cnnce and tenacity ingoing on 
bis ow n w a\ He must be true to himself 
even at such a time when the stock to lus 
faith is even w orsc than the shock around 
him to p ace and prosperity \nd this 
fidelity is lus one support and the one 
thing which cannot be taken away from 
him « \o other consol ing prospect says 
En aid than faithfulness in the midst of 
trial 

* The just man shall hie in his faithful 
ne«s is the clearest word which llaliak 
hub can find with which to answer his 
own difficulties This word carries us no 
farther at first sight than the colloquial 
counsel to grm and bear it Those 
simple words grm and bear it have 
helped many a bra\ e man to be true to his 
better self in a time of suffering They* do 
not explain why the suflenng comes and 
they do not imply any prospect of speedy 
release from endurance T1 cy simple 
couu«el us to endure when we have to 
endure nnl thev are stemh truthful re 
commending themselves to sternly truth 
ful men How fine is the word gnn — 
grm and b^ar it not laugh and bear 
it laughter 1 eing impossible under many 
circumstances m w hich a man should try 
to he ns gay as he can At first sight the 
words of Habal kuk seem to carry us no 
farther than the proverb grin and bear 
it But the dosing words of the book 
seem to show us that Habakluk meant 
more than this Faithfulness seems to 
him to mean faithfulness not only to 
courage nnd fortitude and pir«evemnce 
but to faith itself which circumstances 
perplex and obscure and to hope w hich 
seems to be extinguished In the midst of 
injustice the will to abide by justice re 
mains still the most precious thing m the 
w orld and this perception is so clear that 
nothing need take it aw ay In faithfulness 
^ to his perception remains the just man s 
life And behind his perception of the un 
ehallengable excellence of justice Habak 
hnk feels the force of a conviction that 


nothing so excellent as justic can be 
uld natcly destroyed U the close of the 
pr jphccy w c ha\ c thes w onderful w ords 
which were intended in their literal sense 
and not in any merely figurative way ot 
speaking — 

Though the fig tree should not blossom 
\eith r shall fruit be m the vines 
The 1 ibour of the olive shall fail 
\ud the fields shall vicld no meat 
The Hock shall be cut off from the fold 
Aud there shall be no herd in the stalls 
lit will 1 rejoice in the I ord 
I will joy m the God of my salvation 

These arc the words of a patriot and a 
belicv er m tl c dcsti ly of his ow n people 
when lie sees an overpovvenngly strong 
enemy comin^ up against his native laud 
to destroy tfo folds and the vineyards and 
to carry the people into exile In spite of 
all that seems to crush hts nation he will 
continue to cherish the hopes that he had 
entertained for a glorious destiny for the 
Hebrew people He cannot gire up so dear 
a part of his life s dream bat will cling to 
it in spite of every forbiddingappeannce 

Wliat does this firm attitude of the 
propl et s mind prove to us but that man s 
faith in good is indestructible > The pro 
phet has not been afraid to I ool at his 
doubts he has given them their full w eight 
and he conf sses that he is unable to 
hnswee or to dispel them but in spite of 
them he finds hope and persistence remain 
ing with him & nd so doing he stands as 
it were in the very soul of the persevering 
Hebrew people The Hebrews as a nation 
have been remarkable for their faith m 
good which is to come to victory in spite 
pf a thousand defeats and overthrows 
HabakI uk is one of the chosen mouth 
p eces of the Hebrew national genius and 
the faith that w as in the Hebrew people 
and m their prophets is a faith for nations 
und individual men A faith for nations— 
m the good w Inch they can work out by 
endeavour carried on through many cen 
tunes , a faith for individuals— who' have 
to be encouraged to hope and strive and 
endure in spite of all that sets itselfagamst 
them Look m your heart cries the pro 
phet and vou will find beneath all depres 
sion and woe and despair something that 
persists m you and prevents you from 
giving up finally faith and hope and 
«!* 

This is the lesson I believe 
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Watts intended to convey in Ins fine paint 
ing of Hope of which i reproduction was 
presented not long ago in the Modern 
Rev lew In the picture we ha\e a bent 
human figure seated upon the globe of the 
w orld crouching ov er a harp passionately 
listening to the one chord of the harp 
which remains unbroken Mr Watts 
writing his ow n explanation of the picture 
says that Hope striv es to get all the music 
out of the one remaining string —a pathe 
tic account of his meaning w hichthe paint 
er probably felt to b only one aspect of it 
The picture means much more than Mr 
Watts w as able to explain m w ords The 
hope in men s hearts their ulti natc Kith 
is something fir better than n /ear lest the 
last chord of consolation should break in 
twain What in the picture means the Its 
teniug attitude ’ \\ fiat means the eager 
ness of attention ’ It is the ultimate earn 
estness of human nature wh ch solemnised 
by encroaching fear9 and by hopes w Inch 
have perished listens to its own spirit for 
the last and deepest \oice of courage In 
the harp of the human spirit there is nlw ays 
one chord which still \ ibratcs The painter 
ins painted his own thought of human 
nature the answer with which lie meets 
all difficulties and questions and doubts 
Listen well to the heart of mankind le 
seems to say nnd you w ill find that the 
proloundcst murmur there is still of hope 
and love nnd faith nnd courage The just 
man can be stripped of even thing but his 
steadfastne*® 

Hubukkuk is unable to believe in the 
longevity of injnstice He has questioned 
himself well in this matter aiul for the life 
of lum he cannot believe that the uniust 
man s prosperity can he of long continu 
nnee He denounces unjust possessions 
W oc to him that incrcascth that w Inch is 
not Ins— or how long t ^uch possessions 
he will not call propertv hut heavy 
debts The unjust mans creditors will 
rise up one day and In* tormentor* u til 
spoil lum \\ oc to him that getteth an 
cul gam for Ins house that he raav set 
his nest on high that he may Ik delivered 
from the hand of rum I or the stone 
shall erv ont of the wall nnd the beam out 
of the timber shall Answer it M oc to him 
that builtlcth a citv with blood and cstn 
blishcth n state by iniquity * These w ords 


an. nn allusion to the Babylonians pas 
sion for building and compelling conquer 
cd nations to build for them Men can 

0 dy build lastingly when they build justly 

T\ery unjust edifice shall pensh in the 
better days that will come to humanity 
when the earth shall be filled with the 
know ledge of the glory of the Lord as the 
waters covers the sea The forests of 
Lebanon whose cedars lime been hewn 
down and the animals hunted from their 
rest upon the mountain cry out against 
the invader These words and images 
suggest the prophet s unfaltering faith in 
justice The Babylonians have gods who 
raise no objection to their career of devas 
tation and pillage But whatprofiteth 
the graven image that the maker thereof 
hath graven it the molten image and the 
teacher of lies that the mal er of his w ork 
trusteth therein ’ \\ oe to him that saitli 

to the w ood— \ w akc to the dumb stone— 
Move' Or ns w e should exclaim today 

o» to him who trusts in false ideas such 
a false 1 lea for instance as that justice can 
be disregarded with impunity to individual 
or state 

Shall the graven image teach a man 
anything’ Behold it is laid over with 
gold and silver and there is no bte ith at 
nil in the mtdst of it But the I onl is m 
his holy temple let all the earth keep 
silence before Him 

llabnklcuk there contrasts w tth inferior 
forms of thinking his ow n faith m the part 
which justice inevitably plays m sinning 
the destinies of mankind To this faith he 
is held jn spite of everv ndrersc circums 
tancc Although he saw Ins own people 
ov erpow ered nnd dragged into exile 
although he saw the strong triumph nnd 
no apparent check placed upon the strong 
mans violence he could not get nwny, 
from Ins inward certainty that justice 
nnd goodness overrule human destiny 

1 or though injustice prevail, justice still 
remains /letter than injustice ft is this 
invincible knowledge which keeps the 
just man staunch nn] enables ntm to 
live m lus steadfastness or faithfulness 
solving thus ft r him the practical moral 
problem of Ins life though it returns no 
answer to lus spccuHtn e questionings 

P r Kichakds 
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notes 


Primitive Democracies 
We have shown in a note in the Mnrcli 
lamber of this Review -that the 
mil medieval forms of democracy m the 
iVcst and the East were different from its 
nodern forms. Ancient democracies may 
« considered primitive mid crude. But 
hat is no reason why we should look 
lown upon them, ns being inferior in every 
respect' to welt-organised autocracies. 
iVc should never forget that 

“ite tendencies Jo the *««*«» «{ .jSSSSSl! 
[overnroent do mark pmgre«* «“ 
iowever feeble maybe ihe telic power unpiayen. 

nml imoerfeet n» *ueb poveroroent* may be, 

Uopidity joined ti.th bcictoleoce a better than 
brilliancy joined with rapacity, and not oidy •* 
autocracy ntwaya rapactou*. but democracy n 
always lxnevolent P 27‘J, Outline* of Sociffocy. 
by lister P. Ward: New \i>rk, The Macmillan 
Company. 

It has to be observed in this connection 
tlmt though democracies as democracies 
are undoubtedly benevolent, they may 
under certain circumstances cense to be so 
in their treatment of dependent peoples 
and then they become more dehumanising 
than the tyranny of individual despots. 

Personal Freedom and Slavery in Ancient 
Greece and Ancient India. 

Democracy in ancient Greece took the 
form of 1 'city-states," the characteristic of 
• which was that all the citizens could as- 
' semble together in the city at regular in- 
tervals for legislative and other purposes. 
But the qualification for citizenship was 
rigorous ; thus Pericles restricted citizen- 
ship to those who were the sons of an 
Athenian father, himself a citizeu, and an 
Athenian mother. “This system excluded 
not only all the slaves, -nho were more 

> numerous than the free population, but 
also resident aliens, subject allies, and 

\ those Athenians whose descent did not 

> satisfy this criterion." 

In ancient India the slaves formed an 
insignificant fraction of the population. 
But it was not merely in the small number 
cf slaves that ancient Indian society was 
7314 — 11 


‘talus of “laves here was higher and their 
treatment Utter than in ancient Greece 
nml Rome and in the plantations of Christ- 

,a ”ln *his ° “Buddhist India" Prof. Rhys 
Davids divides the people into the four 
social grades of Kslmtnym, Brahmanas 
Ynisvns and Sudras. Below all four, that 
is below the Sudrns, we have mention of 
other “low tribes" and “low trndes"-- 
bmajatiro and hnm-stppam. ."Finally wc 
hear in both Jain and Buddhist books of 
aboriginal tribes. Cbandalas and Pukku- 
«ao who were more despised even than 
thc«e low tribes and trades." Besides the 
above, says the author, "who werv all free- 
men," there were also slaves : "individuals 
lmd been captured in predatory raids and 
reduced to slavery, or had been deprived 
of their freedom as a judicial punishment ; 
or had submitted to slavery of their own 
accord. Children born to such slaves were 
nlso slaves ; and the emancipation of 
slaves is often referred to. But we hear 
nothing of such later developments of 
slavery ns rendered the Greek mines, the 
Roman lati fundia, or the plantations of 
Christian slave-owners, scenes of misery 
nod oppression. For the most part the 
slaves were household servants, and not. 
badly treated ; and their numbers seem to 
have been insignificant." According 
to the report of Megnsthenes "all 
the Indinns arc irce." and "not one of 
them is a slave." On this Prof,’ Rhys 
Davids observes that the evidence of Mega- 
stbenes "only shows how very little the 
sort of slavery then , existing in India 
would strike a foreigner accustomed to 
the sort of slavery then existing in 

Greece, i^ developmen t of political theory 
and the practice of citizenship, according 
to modern ideas, ancient Greece and Rome 
surpassed ancient India. But a far larger 
proportion of the people enjoyed natural 
human freedom in ancient India than 
in ancient Greece or Rome. The Sanskrit 
word Da sa means a slave and also refers 
to Sudras in general. This has led many 
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able, practicable. and tust * But if our 
pohticut opponents think th it it is ' the 
moon" tti politics, we present to them the 
observations of Lord Aeton on the need 
and utility of such a moon In our opinion 
it is onl\ the lhsolute independence of 
India which can he described as *a remote 
and ideal object Our political opponents 
are guilty of excess or exaggeration 
when they assert that nothing but personal 
rule or nothing hut the bureaucratic 
system of government can suit India Both 
in theory and » n practice thev persisted in 
this opinion so long that the counter 
balancing excess or exaggeration made 
its appearance a decade ago in the desire 
for absolute independence which was 
given the name of extremism it was 
obvious that extremis n in one direction 
led to extremism in a contrary direction , 
but this our political opponents would not 
admit However as Indian extremism, 
except among a few revolutionaries, has 
made room for the reasonable practa. 
able and just demand for Home Rule, 
Anglo Indian extremism should also agree 
to meet us half way 

Anglo Indians arc probably to a man 
opposed to Indian Home Rule Among 
Indians too there arc those who arc oppos 
ed to it To both these classes of oppo 
nents \ve appeal to na n- some * remote 
and ideal object which w ould captivate 
the nnag nation bv its splendour and the 
reason by its simplicity and c\ okc an 
energy" which could not otherwise be 
evoked Let them supply that abstract 
idea or ideal state whoa* attraction 
'can unite uv a common action multitudes 
who seek 'l universal cure for many 
special evils and a common restorative 
applicable to many diflerent conditions 
Xu our opinion Horn* Rul is a cure for 
manv special political and economic evils 
and a restorative applicable to many 
different conditions 

“Stake in the Country ” 

The Home Rule agitation being at its 
strongest in the Madras Presidency it is 
natural that various sorts of opponents 
ot the desire for self rule should make their 
appearance there Among them are men 
with a 1 stake in the couutry \Ye do not 
wish to indulge in the trite pleasantry of 
asking how many acres malt a wiseacre 
but we wish to ascertain who are reallv 


the men wlio have the greatest stake in 
the country We know, of course, that 
when certain animals arc kept tied to 
stakes driven deep into the soil, they 
cannot move forward But it vv ould be 
incorrect to conclude therefrom that the 
logically true converse propositioa would 
be that tho3e individuals who arc abso 
lately incapable of progress or are the 
least capable or desirous of progress have 
the biggest stakes in the country 

We do not think that big landholders 
and wealthy capi ta lists are the only men 
who have a stake in the couutry or that 
their stake is the biggest We arc support 
ed in tins opinion uy what Lord Acton 
thought He felt strongly that the stake 
in the country argument really applied 
with the fullest force to the poor, for while 
political error means mere discomfort to 
the rich it means to the poor the loss of 
all that makes life noble and eienofhfe 
itself As he says in one of hts published 
letters 

The men who pay wage* pngbt pot to be t> e poll 
tico.1 master* of thos* who cam them for law* shoolj 
1 e adapted to those who have the heaviest stake 
in the countrv for whom roiagovernraent mean* not 
tnortifi <1 pr de or stinted luxury bat want and 
pafn and degradat oo nod rt<i to the r own Ire* 
and to the r cb I lreo a soul* 

So long as the Indian ry ots artisans and 
labourers themselves arc not sufficiently 
clucatcd to organise themselves and stand 
up for their rights like the labouring class 
in Western countries their spokesmen and 
champions can be found chiefly among the 
educated independent middle class, nnJ to 
some extent among educated and capable 
landholders and capitalists Government 
can have no difficulty' in recognising this 
fict Tor it has passed tenancy lcgisla 
tion to protect the peasantry against 
those men among the landholding class 
who nre greedy and grasping and also*" 
grandmotherly Court of Wards legislation 
to protect incapable landholders against 
themselves 

Motor Cars for Commissioner* 
m the U P 

Recent dtscusstous m the Imperial 
and Provincial L-gislative Councils have 
more than their usual importance In j 
many cases there has b"en ranch plain J 
speaking both on the part of the officials < 
and on that of the non ofli ial members i 
In fact the issues between bureaucracy 



NOTES 


upon the 


d notiicul us “white niggers Vet among these of minus bjtli great ind sunil 
very incu so intolerant ot anything approicbing miULfsal doninion of pubic ri ht 
the assertion of a spirit of liberty by mi Asiatic Pru<stu> military atrtocraev is an nn’ntacuiile “ih* 
p ople, there were some who could well appreciate The Imperial War Cubimt, ret resenta'ne of all th«. 

,1S 5 w,t A 1 ^ le aspirations of I'uropean peoples of the Rntish Tnipire, wish me on their 

' the "lmalry and courage which 


bondsmen, aad could regard with admiration the behalf to r 
* lru SgI« of the Italian, the S vilzcr or the Pole to 
liberate himself bv a sanguinary contest from the 
joke of the usurper But the sight of the dirk skin 
sealed up their sr,»paf/i,e» They contended not 
merely that the love of cittntrv that the spir t of 
hberty ns clunshed bv I im>p*an race* is in India 
wholly u ah noun hut that Asiatic nations toil 
especially the ti itions of India have no right to 
judge what is best for themselves have no ri„ht to 
revolt against the li*neficence of a more cirihsed race 
of white men wli> would think aud act for the u 
and deprive them for their own good of all their 
most cherished rights and their most valued pos*es 
sions “ 


» the • 


We are sure there are verj many 
Englishmen now who would be ashamed 
to gn c expression to such sentiments 


\U -ire in tlic hnutmt igrecmcnt n ith 
the political itk il which Ins found e\pros 
sion in the Premiers message \\e onh 
hope tint the principles oi democracy will 
not lo Ik confined in their application only 
to the w bite ami the occidental population 
ol the earth and to Japan, but tint the 
othci races inhabiting the vast countries 
of Asia an J Africii will hare the advant 
age of democratic ideals \I r Llyod 
w .v» l »e N . U uiu N u. N uuwuo George is mute right in holding that ‘‘the 

In our February and April numbers ,m,t ' a,1 “ peace of mankind can onh rest 
we bate drawn attention to and com upon democracy, upon the right of those 
mented upon the Premier’s previous de " no submit to authority to have a \ouc 
clarations to the effect that the present in , , r ffO'Crnment, upon respect for the 
war was a fight for human hbertv and n gh‘S and liberties of nations, both great 
that the w orhl stood on the verge* of the amI small, and upon tlu. universal domi 
greatest liberation that has been seen since n ‘°n of public right But unless the peoples 
the Trench Revolution On the Gth April and Africa are governed according 

he dictated to the American Press Repre , these democratic principles, there cannot 
sentatne the following message to the 1,1 P eace fl nd unttj of mankind ” There 
American people, on behalf of the War cin pc noumty betweenbondsmenand their 
Cabinet - masters And it Asm and Africa continue 

“America at one bouo I has become a w orld power th ? ha PP? I J antln ff ground 

in a sense she never was before She waited until o1 ‘he Strongest nations of the earth, there 
she found the cause was worthy of her tradition- " l, J «»ways be quarrels about the nortions 
friiw* Amcncan people held back until they were to be possessed and exnJoited lit. tt,,™ 
fully convinced that the fight was not a sord.d Hut if dcmnmt , n3 J the,n 

scrimmage for power or possessions hut an unselfish i* ® P r *«Clples a ^C given 

struggle to overthrow a sinister conspiracy against cn , to cv ery w here, there cannot be anv 
human liberty and human right Once that convic- such quarrels Moreover, n «5 under surd. 
t l'J n reached th f it republic of the west leapt conditions tile protected backward nonrJUl 
mto tht .fin, cannot l)nt be .imVrcI, ntWlfil . P ?P, 

the I uropean democracies, who, brui«e<l and Weeding 1 f, S,nce, jv\ at , tac ««‘ to tllfir 

after three years of grim conflict, are still fighting Protectors, there vv ill be less temptation 
most savagely for the ever menaced freedom of ,or robber nations to wage war m 
The glowing phrase. of the President s expectation of rebellions breaking 
noble deliverance illumine the horizon and make union" the siilneef <v /vrd/>* jre ™ m K out 
clearer than ever the goal we are striving to reach Tliat L zS l^Oplcs 

* T,m democracy means lasting peace 

was emphasised In Mr Lloyd George in 
his ipm.li before the American Luncheon 
Club also He said 


There are three phrases which will stand out for 
evermore in tbestorT of this crusade The first is 
The world must be safe for democracy The next is 
The menace to the power of freedom lies in the 
existence of autocratic Governments, back-d bv 
organised force which is controlled bv their will 
and not hj th* will of their people The crowning 
phrase is that in which the President declares A 
steadfast concert for peace can never be maintained 
e*eept by a partnership of democratic nations 
These words represent the faith w huh inspires and 
sustains our people in the tremendous sacrifices thev 
have made and Rre still making Thev also bel eve 
that the unity and peace of mankind can only rest 
spon democracy upon the right of those who 
submit to authority to have a voice in their own 
boTcreroent upon respect for the rights and liberties 


When this War Ik 

tinder the swsv of aitocratic rule It >s thc otiie? 

and democracy means p-ace 


two-thirds of Pnrope vv ai 

nay about 
(Cheers). 

The democracy < ( Tran-e d. 1 not want war The 
democracy of Italy Iwsitated long before enteric- the 
war and the d.mocracv of Britain shrank from it 
and shuddered and would nevr hive entered 
cauldron hut lor the in as, on of Be” - * ,,e 
,racr soagl t pcaT atjd strove for peace a 
had been a demvrwy there would h- 
(CheersJ 
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any class, we must, so far as ia «s Ires, 
try onr best to give* equality oi oppor- 
tunity to all classes of onr country- 
men, Freedom all round, should be our 
motto. Social opinion has its police 
value in keeping men in the right path. 
But the ideal man is not he whom feat 
of the police or of society keeps straight ; 
seif-reverence ought to suffice to make a 
man what he ought to be But whatever 
may be the value oi social opinion, 
social tyranny is a curse. Like other kinds 
of tyranny, it dehumanises and makes 
cowards of its victims 


“Strong Political and National Feeling*" 
and Caste. 

Some political reformers have been con- 
vinced ot the need of social reform for the 
political enfranchisement of India. Social 
reformers, too, may persuade themselves 
to believe that the strengthening of 
political and national feelings can bring 
about social reform In the last note we 
have given a concrete example to show 
how this may come about. The under- 
lying reason will be understood from the 
following passage extracted from an 
address delivered by Sir R G llhandarkar 
as President of the Aryan brotherhood 
Conference, Bombay — 


•’The germs of Ibc caste system existed anioni the 
nation* of the West There ivrre no iuter lujrriapcs 
between the Patrician* and the Plebeians of ancn.nl 
Home for a long time, and there were trace* even 
amongst the Greek*, Germans and Russian* of the 
same prohibition and ol not eating together Hut 
tlie*e tracts disappeared in tbe Course of tunc among 
those nations, while they bare bad a luxuriant 
grciwth in India until they hate developed mlo a 
mighty and extensive banyan tree casting the datV 
shadow of its branches over every protinee, city 
and villagr of India , and what is the reason ? This 
>* what M. Senatt, a Trench scholar who has 
written an essay on ’•Caste, '■ siv* on the subject 

•The growth of strong politics! and nations! 
feeling constsnily Vended in the West to weaken 
and at last succeeded so removing these {caste) 
restrictions’ 

"He suggests that absence of such feeling* in India 
jnoy be one reason why the disabilities have not 
also there been gradually sort coed sway ..Sot 
only have political and national feelings not crown 

among us, bat whatever rudiments of those feelings 

existed at nnd tiefore the time of Buddha have on 
the contrary softened away, and row there is no 
trace of them” 


In Japan caste existed before the new 
era. Strong political life nnd feeling put 
an end to it, or it may be that caste wan 
destroyed parti/ in order to strcrgtben 
nnd consolidate national hie it does not 


matter which. In India, too, a genuine 
national and political feeling may help in 
killing caste, nnd social reform may foster 
tlic growth of real national and political 
life. 

The Services Commission and the late 
Air. Gokhale 

T2ie majority report of the T’oblic Ser- 
vices Commission says : “We are con- 

fident that in many of onr recommenda- 
tions the spirit of his [Mr. Gokhale’s] 
counsels will be found reflected’’ ! 1 Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald has also written : 

Mr Gokhale Larne and saw me frequent? during 
the Iasi tia\ a he spent m this country, and though 
then dissalibed on some points almost culosivtly 
concerned with the minimum propcrtions of Indian* 
unsigned to some of the Si r\ ices, he wfts in complete 
agreement with the scheme we hud deleted for 
ludiaa candidates for the Indian t»«il be nice , and 
as the Commission subsequently made alteration* 
which went lime ivay to meet his news, lain of 
opinion that be would hast added his signature 
to our*, and would hn\e contented himself bv 
appending memoranda of hi* on u, “indicating detailed 
point* of disagreement. 

Whereupon Mr. Gandhi along with Mr. 
C. F, Andrews, who had been to sec him 
at Motihari, has issued the following 

"\\c would wish to give ouroivn personal evidence 
m answer to Mr. Ramsay Macdonald • suggestion 
tbat Mr GoVbalc would prulnbty have signed Ibe 
majority repoti ol tbc Publu. Services Commission 
if he bad lived V\e have both of usdistmct recollec 
tionolMr ookbalc himself snyjng tbat though be 
had not given np all hope of bringing the other 
members of the Commission, or at least some of 
them, to h/s point of view, jet he noi afraid tbat 
he wonld be obliged la the end to draw np a minority 
report in conjunction with Mr Abdar Rahim * 

Mr. Macdonald must have misundcr- 
stood Mr. Gokhale ; tve arc unwilling to 
believe that he is guilty or deliberate false- 
hood. Id any case, to bring in the name 
of Mr. Gokhale can serve no good 
purpose. Supposing the greatest patriot^ 
among us makes a mistake, wc arc not 
sheep that wc shall blindly follow him. 
Tlie.llnhlie Service.* EnmmLwinn .hty Jtecn 
wor«c than a waste of tune, energy and 
money. Both Government nnd the people 
should give it a decent burial, if possible, 
nnd proceed to reconstruct the Services in ' 
entire disregard of its Report. 

Education in England. 

According to the Viceroy and other j 
rulers of India, the tine of the Secretary-* 
of State for India nnd British Cabinet 
mimsUrs “i* fully- occupied with the 
imumViite ta«L ol bunging this war to 
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a victorious conclusion." That may be 
true in the main. Ne\ ertheless British 
statesmen are able to spare time for the 
solution of the Irish problem, the problem 
of national education m Great Britain, 
&c. Regarding education Reuter has sent 
the following telegrams — 

LONDON \ptil 191b 

la the Bouse of Common*, Dr Fisher, introduc 
iag the estimates, which ore three millions eight 
hundred and twenty nine thousand above those of 
la*t year, emphasised the necessity for removing 
deficiencies in our education sy*tem as revealed b\ 
the war —•"Reuter ’ 

London, April 20th 

Dr Fisher scored a triumph in the House of 
Commons yesterday, and his proposals were 
unanimously approved They are described 
as marking a new educational era The balk 
of Increase m the Lstuuates is due to the increase 
in teachers’ salaries The proposals include the 
raising of the school nge to fourteen, development of 
UJgncattural education tn village schools, liberal 
scholarship and maintenance grants for the poor in 
secondary schools and universities, reduction of 
multiplicity of examinations, and national physical 
training —“Reuter ” 

Reuter bad previously cabled to India a 
summary of the report of the British 
Departmental Committee on Juvenile Edu* 
cation, in which among other things the 
committee recommended theintroduction of 
compulsory full education up to the age of 
14 years, and partial up to IS, with a 
proposal that State grants should be very 
substantially increased. We now sec that 
the State grants have actually been sub- 
stantially increased. 

Educationally England is far ahead of 
India, and the war is certainly not n more 
absorbing problem m India than m Eng- 
land. Bnt whereas in England they have 
money, energy nnd attention to spare to 
t bedexoted to the extension and improve, 
ment of education, here in India every ex- 
cuse is taken advantage of to delay the 
solution of our educational problems and 
to cut down educational expenditure. 

In India it is token for granted that 
education must be suited to a pupil’s 
station in life, — whatever that may mean, 
and that it is not to the interest of poor 
students to have University education ; 
in England Dr. I'lshcr’s proposals include 
“the construction of an educational ladder 
from the elementary school through the 
< secondary school to the University.” In 
)S certain districts of Bengal boys from 
primary schools have been actually rcfu*cd 
admission into high school*. 

It i> quite true that improvement in any 


direction is depeudeut on improvement in 
all other directions. But no kind of re- 
form or improvement to any marked ex- 
tent is possible iu India v\ ithout universal 
national education. Universal national 
education is impossible without universal 
literacy. We must do our best to make 
every one literate. He who wiU not do his 
bit m this direction, has no right to pose as 
a critic or a patriot. 

China's Final Blow to Opium- 

The Journal of Race Development, pub- 
lished by the Clark University, U. S A., 
discusses the question of the opium traffic 
tu China and says • 

4 Anticipating tlic erd of the opium connection 
with Great Britain, the Chinese Government recently 
communicated with the British Minister in Peking, 
requesting that n British envov be deputed to China 
to bend an investigation into the opium suppression 
campaign in China At the same time circulars were 
sent to all the provinces preparing them for the im- 
pending complete extirpation of the traffic as 
follows (1) AH the opium plantotioos w the land 
were ordered to be a wept away during a period of 
three months from September to November, 1910 ; 
(2) tbe trading in opium bad to be entirely stopt 
between December, 1916, and March, 191? , {3) 
smoking of opium is to cease in a period of three 
months from Match to June, 1917 ’’ 

That there has been a moral awakening 
in China is shown by the fact that these 
provisions have been received with popular 
favour. 

"Bonfires have been frequent since these orders 
went mto effect, the Chihli Opium Prohibition 
Bureau, at Kalgan, making perhaps one of the most 
spectacular affair* A large quantity of opium was 
gathered togetlicrwitb all the opium smoking instru 
meats the officials could lay their hands on, invita 
tioos were issued, and a delegate from the National 
Opium Prohibition Union was requested to come 
as a witness. The acting president, Mr An Ming, 
responded, and the ceremony proceeded in dne and 
thorough order, lasting from eight in the morning 
to one in the afternoon, with the civil governor of 
Kalgan, the police authorities, and citizens from all 
neighbouring sections an enthusiastic audience This 
u typical ol scenes being enacted in many parts of 
China ” 

Vested interests did not, bow ever, 
surrender without a struggle, though the 
Chinese Government could neither be Imb- 
ed nor frightened into giving up their 
principles 

“The Shanghai Opium Combine u th* octy legot 
surviving distributor of opium, having secured a 
license to carry on its traffic until Match 3t, 1017, 
in the provinces of Kwacgtnrff Kiacgm, and 
Kmogsi To their bribe of S 16,000 POO for the pri- 
vilege of an extent ion, to their threat of nithbulii« M ' 
i*g their r\lra d itv of SI. 720 per case, the C ^ 
Government L»s lent o diafeir The opmtr 
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something lit S» 000 000 ^coring <J ™££g? 
cases at a valuation ofSoO t* - <*r nno 000 a 
.« Orf.nostb.tU.™ 

shall be no comprotnoe 

At a meeting at Caxton Hall to wind 
uo tb? Society for the Suppression of 
Opium Trade, Bishop Brent paid ft tribute 

wSbMSS of the op.nm 
Sen could npprce.ote tta.r ttouderful 

potentiality as a nation . 

1 Tie Chinese Minister said tint tue 

Chinese Government would not rest until 

even clandestine opium sraol ing had been 
entirely stopped 


China Waking Up 


1 he Indian IV itncss the M . e r ~irni°L, 

r^ssrjsas.ra risssy? 
'frsrs'ss z ass 

S, 000,000 %“>'rt° 1 ',7 I 53 otom? 

™” re ° lome StelW «< C r . 

£5s=S?fH; 

niO l m itoJ T ' , ' ltr ' K . lilt bfcaose Ihcr are indi 
cSu« oVa.^leof tb.ni Inconcc rabk «» Ch.o« a 

"''i' rs-artaS” "■ '■ 


and out of Ins unlace dnres 'P** 

motor brad es through crowds at ra lway . 

mates a popular address to a 

aU the time is doirg what everybody thicks natural 

a ° d 'Frul> er ihe times are changing This tripof the 
President is indicative of nothing less than a «▼“>« 
, l0 ” ol thought m the mind of Ch.na n revolution of 
wh ch the poss b tines are equally ead'ess and 

ucourngmg 

Material for Paper Pulp in India 
Inn paper read before the Indian see 
tioo of the faocictv of Arts on the economic 
development of Indian forest products, 
Mr R S rear«on, Imperial Torest Econo 
mist expressed the opinion that there was 
alsrge held for the development of bam 
boo nod elephant grass ns raw material 
for paper making in India 

Sir Robert Carlyle, who presided, 'aid 
that he regarded the question of the deve < 
1 opine nt of the forests of India ns a most 
important one India needed an incrcKC 
in revenue in order to meet the great need 
for larger expenditure in many direction 
especially on education, agriculture and 
industry Although the forests ot India 
\xcrc equal in extent to those of Spain, 
Portugal and Belginra combined, they re 
presented only three pence in the nerc gross 
revenue The development of the forests 
was impossible without expenditure Good 
stall, the most advantageous use ot the 
tnonev, good roads and best machinery 
were nil necessary 

\\c agree But the stall should be Indian 
trained for the purpose The industrial 
development ol India in nuy fresh direction 
should not be made the occasion lor per- 
miacnth saddling the country with new 
white olhcinU In * The Combined Civil List 
for India corrected up to 1st January, 
101 C, among the names ol 2JC (Ulcers ol 
the Imperial and Provincial rarest Depart 
ments, we have found only (no or three 
Indi m names The numb*r is probably tue 
same now In any case it cannot be more 
than half a dozen out of 235 The three 
Indian names arc Giistnsp Noshirvan, 


Indian names arc vsiisiasp 
Trainroz Rustomyi Madaii, and, probauiv, 
D L Sathe 

Punjab Government • Attitude Toward* 
Home Rule 

At the Inst meeting ol the Punjab LeRj* 
la tnc Council held on the 25th April* t 
Lieutenant Governor turning to the Home 
I nit in< vcmcnl, mid 
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Hon ble Members will remember that some 
two mouths ago my Government pa«'ed orders 
forbidding two gentlemen, who were prominently 
identified with that propaganda from entering 
the province 1 took. that action not because 
1 desire to stifle or repress any reasonable 
political discussion, but because I was and am 
convinced that an agitation for home role in this 
province on the lines advocated by the leaders 
of the movement and ns it would be interpreted by 
those to whom it would be addressed would stir up 
the dying embers of revolutionary fires which we 
have almost succeeded in extinguishing anil set parts 
of the province in a blaze once more I desire to make 
the attitude of the Government in this matter quite 
clear The Government while opposed to any 
sudden or catastrophic constitutional change recog 
nised there is a growing desire for an increased 
measure of self government 

As the law gues the Lieutenant Gover- 
nor potter to forbid any one to enter ins 
tjro\tace^ he was technically within his 
I rights in prohibiting the two gentlemen 
‘from entering the Panjab But why did 
the Government order say that they inten 
ded to go to that prot nice though they 
had no such intention 7 1 he people of the 
Punjab and their spokesmen w ould be able 
to sty how ftr their ruler is justified m 
thinking that the Panjabis are so ill in 
formed as to mistake a constitutional 
movement for self government for a revolu 
tionary one, and how far such a mistake 
would “stir up the dying embers of revo 
lutionary fires’' and “set parts of the pro 
vince in a blaze” Prom a distance the 
Lieutenant Governor’s reading of the 
situation seems to us wrong 

It is not unsatisfactory that Sir Michael 
O’ Dwyer’s Government has advanced so 
far as to recognise that "there is a growiog 
desireforan increased measure of sell govern- 
ment ” But i& it enough merely to register 
) such a recognition 7 Is it not necessary to 
satisfy th it desire 7 Lord Chelmsford has 
paid high compliments to Sir Michael , 
and m return the latter repeats Ins lord 
ship’s dictum about catastrophic changes 
But surely some non catastrophic changes 
may be made May we know their 
character 7 

Labour Emigration under Indenture 
zU the Interdepartmental Conference on In 
denture! Emigration of Indians to some 
colonies the only Indian who will be pre- 
sent to take part m the discussion is Sir 
,* S P Sinha Other Indians, particularly 
those more conversant with the subject, 
ought to have been allowed to take part 
Yery few Bengali labourers emigrate to 


Fiji, &c , as indentured coolies Therefore, 
Indian members from the chief recruiting 
pro\ iuee«, «ucb as the U P , Madras, &c , 
should have been chosen The presence of 
Messrs Gandhi, Andrew &.c , also would 
have lent weight to the deliberations oi the 
conference 

That indentured emigration is to be 
abolished lias already been promised by 
Government What the Indian oubhe have 
urged that it should be abolished immedi- 
ately The moral atmosphere in Fyt has 
become so foul and the u lute settlers there 
have grown so accustomed to treat the 
coolies likes slaves that even tree recruited 
labour must for years be unable to escape 
ill treatment and moral infection The 
tradition and the atmosphere must change 
TWl tuuiti 'at *Jnt v»wk 'tfi tA. 
cadc Labour, morcos er, is not at alt abund 
ant in India \\c, therefore, cordially en 
dorse Mr C Y Andrews’s changed opinion 
on the subject He has «ent the following 
statement to th- Government of India lor 
the Interdepartmental Conference in 
London to be held this month 

* I am aware that the coaclosion I have reached 
on this subject must appear revolutionary, m the 
light of what I have written before But I have been 
driven to by what appears to me the inevitable 
logic of facts 

Originally I had a firm conviction that it was 
good for Indians even of the coolie class to 
emigrate. My one objection was to the indenture 
system itself and I expected that if the indenture 
system were removed other things would right 
thems-lves But I have been forced step by step to 
the conclusion that at present any for n of recruited 
emigration of the ordinary Indian villagers to far 
d stont lands under strange conditions is likely to 
lead to great moral evils 

There are other grounds of objection to Indian 
Tecrmted labour emigration The political argument, 
for instance is very strong indeed The economic 
nrgament also that India it«elfis short oflabour, is 
not ’jcwh.aut vieigbt Bat the vacval swgvwatftV, »p 
pears to roe to go deepest. And ns far es my own 
personal judgment is concerned, the verdi t on that 
side is final 

It is difficult to set down in any detail the cau'es 
of this moral deterioration v\ Inch l have noticed in 
South \fnca and Fiji and I shall not attempt to do 
so Bat it is easr to grasp the central fact that 
Indian village life 19 a very complex growth which 
needs much greater knowledge of its conditions before 
yon can successfully transplant it The following 
extract written by a Planter, who knew the coodi 
tionsef Fiji, appears to me to go to the rootofthe 
matter — 

‘ Coming to the actual conditions of the Fiji people 
it was clear that they could not be tolerated The 
causes of the disgraceful depravity were indicated 
as —(1) the breaking of family life (2) the herdio<» of 
the people together in barracks (3) no ptovistoaVot 
the rites and customs of their own home surround 
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jugs It seems to me that the chief ofleuders wer 


sanctioned the emigration without tboai*dves urnlcr 
taking to provide the people »h ch they would b— ■* 
had to do by transplan in™ bodily whole villages 
a considerable part thereof ' , , „ 

• \, nny scheme for transplanting tl e whole village 
to T jl Is not o practical question there seem* 
to discuss it at tins juncture nni 

i certain it that, -■ L - — 


labour recruiting has 


full* 


within the caste or (3) To be ruinously expensive, 
or (4) To unnecessarily restrict the liberty of travel 
or (5 To hinder the physical, material or moral 

need welfare of the members of the caste, or (G) That 

„ appears to it has ceased to command the a pprovalm 

'individual indentured minority of the c 


n the past so in the long 


: including ( 


_.n well aware that 
it thing publ shed in 
on Fiji 1 bait not 
:r with Mr Pearson 


_ . less than t 

fourth of us total adult male members 
may make the required declaration qualified, it 
iu> ,i i,u,v .*.~ight mitigate the morot evil It will ' ' J ' “ ‘ 

be seeu that this point goes far beyond the w" " n « 
tion of ub ibtion of indenture 

In taking liD this position 1 i 
1 am going i melt further than a i 
Mr I earson a and my Report c 

had nny opportunity of going ovei 

the reasons which have led to this new conclusio 
and therefore I would wish it to ** 

was inadequate My present opinion is that no marriage bcvoi d . 
alternative system of d stant emigrat on ol tinskille l upon 

Indian lol our is likely to succeed at present -least of 2 A person belonging t. 


y by such modifications nod limitations t 
may seen just and reasonable 

ILLLSTBiTIOVS. 

Clause (1) „ 

1 A does not observe the custom of lamentation 
nnd beating of breasts (by women) in public on the 
occasion ot a death in the family, for which he is 
fined by the headmen of the caste 

J A does not get the hair shaved off or the 
monstache and beard removed on completion of fu 
neral obsequies and hence the invitation to caste 
l is slopped , 

• giving or accepting a girl in 
r ng (*ftw) generally agreed 


all in° lhose a coantnM t wh U i^h''have suffered from the R „J of another s i£caste for which he is f scorn mu 
moral evils of indenture The simpler problem of mooted 

C, T. e s t eicomu.un,eated for not g,v ng the^rc.cri-wd 

much* more in te?l° gen tcondiuon* ° ESKJLgZ orcousummabon of marriage * 

Iw Government S But the acknowledged failure of the clause (l) 


,uuiiiu „„ _j very careful before 

Soother State attempt in this direction 


start ' it is' resolved that A should pay a certaiu'fine 
for fore gn travel or sea voyage and that he is to be 
vxcommnn eated ou failure to pay it 

Clause (3) , 

excoin nun cated for not getting a girl married 


Baroda Casle Usage* Bill 

. . i although she is past a certain age 

A draft bill bas been recently puoiisnea (6) K fil , a i JudgmEnt passed in terms of section 
m Baroda under the orders of His High 4 shall be published by posting copies of the same iu 
Seethe Maharaia Gaekwad for extending every Chora or other pubic place la villages and 
ness the Maharai a Y 'icaw.i * town5 , ncluded ia the i ltnitso f the territorial juris 

the jurisdiction of tllC CWtl^COUr^ wl tJ„nac diction of tic court On the due publ cation of the 


include certain caste questions ..... 
tionable matters under the mil laws The 
object of the bill is laudable It is to give 
retires to the progressive mmor.ty 
caste tyranny Ite preamble and soaie 
sections of the bill are extracted bclon 
Whereas Caste usages ood 
‘.“oc^vMue rnd lC uow C °oX Under the pb^csl 

stfsrr c&rdtsr ” i 


judgment so passed it shall be unlawful to do or 
coerce any member of the caste to do any net d‘« 
allowed bv the judgment and to on it or coerce any 
member of the caste to omit anything required lo be 
done bv tbe Judgment . . 

(n W hoever does auy act which it is unlawful 
to omit under section G shall apart from any 
lability which le msy incur foe the act or omission 
under any other law for the U ne being in force l»e 
pun shed with simple imprisonment which may 
extend to six months and shall also be liable to fine 
The ideal method of social reform and 


castes whose usages and ,‘ h , cy t ® t j. row of the redress of s octal grievances is that 

revolts nguiost them but is P ■ 5 jj jt J0 the pu M c which depends on the change in social 
i t ni e ^i’ t »o n 'fQsUr such enl gbtened opmion and opinion brought about by education a»d 
in ten. st io . . .. — hereby enacted ns a 1 — r— -•*- v>..«- ,f »« a 


help it to assert itself it i 

Iol !°j W ^o^,^hgt a ndinganythiiig^conta»nrff ‘^the^ivd 

sage or prnctce is such that it con no 
eolorced as the usage or practee^ of « 


Procedure Code 
specified v 
longer be 

specified caste, or that it can umjr 

the modifications nnd limitations specified 


by social reform propaganda But it is 3 
slow process There is no reason why nny 
person should suffer pecuniarily or be per- 
secuted or be obliged to behave like a 
coward, because he docs not, iu matters 
of mere custom or usage, hold the 
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same opinions as bis fellow casttmeu 
Baroda has, therefore, done well m mtro 
ducing this bill The position of the 
British Government is different m 
British India we must overcome caste 
tyranny by the operation of enlightened 
public opinion and individual moril 
courage But socul tyranny must be 
killed if the general level of m tnliness 
in thought and action in our country is 
to be equal to that of countries which are 
socially and politically the freest 


State versus Company Management 
of Railways 

The following editorial note appears in 
The Statesman of Apnl 4 — 

The Bonnl of Trade regulation enabling the de 
partment to take over the English canals is one of 
the moat important ndinn utratne measures oftbe 
war period For thirty or forty years the British 
roiway companies bought up the canals and tilled 
their traffic to suit the r on n purposes while the ad 
imnistrntirc authorities looked oa and did nothing 
tochcck the process The Liberal*, when they were 
outofoffiec declared they would do something to 
revive the canals A Commission was actually ap 
pointed when they returned but nothin}, practical 
came of it The fact that action can now be taken 
is due to the nationalisation of the railway system 
Germany a trade progress during the past thirty 
years has been due to many factors but hardly a 
single one of them is more important than the tnog 
mficent system of canals and canal sed rivers which 
worked in co-operation with the State railways per 
mits of through freights for goods at very low rates 
from every corner of Germany to all her ports and to 
all her internal trading centre* 

Reading between the lines the mtelli 
gent readers will not find it at all diffi 
cult to understand liow The States 
man, which has of late been so per 
sistently averse to the assumption by 
the Government of the management of 
Railways in India, lest such a course of 
action on its part leads to inefficiency of 
control, is in full sympathy with the idea 
of State control not only of Railways but 
also of Canals in England, in imitation of 
the system obtaining in Germany where 
efficiency is the watchwurd 0 si sic 
omnia The reason for this seemingly 
inconsistent attitude on the part of an 
Anglo Indian journal is however, not far 
to seek— the trick is too transparent to 
escape undetected India, according to onr 
contemporarv, is nothing else but the 
exploiting ground for Englishmen of all 
clashes and conditions and here Railwavs 
managed by the Companies go to swell 
their pockets w hile their State control and 
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State working cannot but, for obvious 
reasons, benefit to some extent the poor 
Indian taxpayer in various wavs, and 
this is too much for a self seeking Anglo 
Indian to bear with journal calmness and 
equanimity lhis is the whole secret of 
the business It is not that our friend 
lacks in intelligent appreciation of things, 
but it is that he lacks m sy rapathy and 
magnanimity in discussing questions 
aftecting the interests of the vast majority 
of His Majestv s Indian subjects R M 

Vacation Work for Hon'ble Members. 

At the last meeting of the Bengal Legis 
lative Council Lord Ronaldshay is report- 
ed to have observed — 

I would venture to suggest to Hon hie Members 
that thev might find some osclul work doing the 
Council vacation in turning over in their own minds 
methods by which further funds might be collected 
by the Government and in going round their con 
6tituencics and in educating constituents upon that 
point so that il the time does come when the lm 
penal Government cons der it wise and riebt to 
impose further taxes for the prosecution of further 
reforms then the people will have been educated up 
to it and thev will more read ly consent to additional 
taxation That u only a *uggestion 1 throw out as 
to bow Hon ble Memb rs might usefully employ their 
spore time during the Council vacation 

It may be taken for granted that His 
Excellency the Governor of Bengal did not 
throw out this suggestion in a playful 
mood 

There is no question that more money 
ought to be spent on general, agricultural, 
industrial, technical and commercial 
education, ou sanitation, and agricultural 
and industrial development, in order 
to bring Bengal to on equal level with 
the advanced countries of the world But 
how to find the money ’ The official 
solution of the difficulty lies in additional 
taxation But is the country economically 
in a position to bear more taxation ? 
The non official answer is in the negative 
Iftlie people cannot afford to pay more 
taxes how can the efforts of honourable 
members make them acquiesce in ad- 
ditional taxation ? No persuasive words of 
the honourable gentlemen can increase the 
incomes of the people If their incomes 
lncrea'e, they can p iy more taxes But 
mcrease of income depends on the improve 
meat and extension of agriculture and on 
industrial development But these them 
selves depend on additional expenditure 
It i« a vicious circle The solution lies to 
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some extent jti retrench went of cxpeuli 
ture and m the application of the proceeds 
of all taxes to the objects for whtch they 
were levied Tor instance for years the 
receipts from the Road Ce*s and the Public 
Morhs Cess were not spent entirely on the 
objects for w Inch they were lerie 1 I onl 
Carmichael agreed to set right this direr 
s on of funds fro n their proper ol jects 
Some of the>c objects were rural water 
supply rural drainage and construction of 
viltage roads If the money collected for 
these purposes had been throughout right 
ly spent Bengal would hare been heal 
thier than it is thus increasing the people s 
earning capacity and agricultural produce 
would have been easier to transport than 
now 

It has beeu repeatedly pointed out that 
both civil anJ military expenditure has 
increased more rapidly than the growth of 
re\ enue warranted Tb° older territorial 
distribution of the country was more eco 
notmen] than what obtains at present 
lint even keeping the territorial boun 
daries exactly ns they are at present all 
the Commissionerships may be abolished 
They do not exist in Madras and Madras 
is not less efficiently governed than any 
other province If democratic principles 
were largely followed m Indian adniims 
tration there would be less sedition and 
therefore expenditure on the secret and 
other police services could be reduced \\ e 
have shown in our last number how better 
education nnd better sanitation would 
reduce crime nrnl nt the same time increase 
the earning power nnd tax bearing npa 
city of the people It is therefore, pmc 
ticable to reduce police expenditure by 
direct and indirect means It is undoubt 
cdly n more urgent and important duty to 
improve nrnl extend education and samta 
tion than to divide districts and increase 
expenditure by appointing new magis 
tmtes judges police superintendents and 
constructing new office buildings for new 
district headquarters 'Unquestionably 
executive officers have now more duties 
to discharge tlinn formerly But the 

f itoper remedy lies in the extension of 
ocal sell government not in the inultt 
plication of officers and districts The 
public should be trusted and entrusted 
with more w ork ‘ The European ser 
vices in India as they ore railed are the 
most extravagantly paid services in the 
w orjd tta wc ha ve snow n more than once 


And bccatise the Lurope iu servants of the 
crown arc paid extravagant salaries In 
dian public servants h ive to be paid oa a 
more liberal scale than the * market 
prices of professional labour would re 
quire Ihe most important means of 
retrenchment would be to replace all fvuro 
pean officers except the few whose services 
might be indispensable for the time being 
b\ Indian officers Justice also demands 
that this should he done and moreover, 
India is too poor a country ta.be able to 
bear the burden of the most highly paid 
services m the world The employment of 
Indians n ould also increase the efficiency 
of the administration ns they would be 
in greater sympathy with the aims and 
aspirations of the people and more amen 
able to public opinion 

Lord Ronald shay speaks of a time when 
the Imperial Go\emmcnt may consider 
it wise and right to impose further taxes 
As we fin 1 the Bntish Brenner and other 
British statesmen repeatedly declaring 
that the present War is a war for the 
wndication and safeguarding of demoera 
tic principled it may not be considered Im 
pertinent if we suggest that the people 
of this country he allowed in pursuance 
of democratic methods to have an efjec 
tivc voice in determining when it maybe 
wise and right to impose further taxes 
for the prosecution of further reforms 
I ord Curzon and men of lus school are of 
opinion that as the Bntish Government 
is responsible for the good goi eminent of 
India nnd as good government is possible 
only if the British spirit and Bntish 
methods nre followed and ns further, 
British officers alone can be imbued with 
the proper British spirit and follow British 
methods hence there ought to be a great 
preponderance of British officers in all 
services requiring the power of control 
initiative It is not our purpose to 
examine this contention here What we 
say is that the spirit of the British 
constitution requires that there should be 
no taxation \\ ithout representation, nnd 
that the people slioul 1 control all exp-n 
diture So we desire that these Bntish 
principles- should be followed in India 
We do not want anything un British 
In fact we desire nothing more than to 
exercise wliat Mr I loyd George describes 
as the right of those who submit to 
authority to have a voice in their own 
Government 
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Prof Chandrabhushan Bhadun 

Professor Chandrabhushan Bhadun has 
retired from the Presidency College alter 
30 years* service Hi* name ts not as 
well known as it ought to be He las been 
literally a silent worker and has never 
advertised himself or asked his friends to 
do so As his old pupils and admirers say 
m theft larevreU address, he ts “one of the 
makers of modern chemistry m Bengal 
“The cause of chemical science, and 
especially its technical side, has always 
been sacred to you Both in the College 
and beyond, you have ever sought to 
advance the know ledge and practice of 
chemistry When the story of the develop 
vavwk of the chewwevA wviwstry va Bengal 
comes to be written, your name, sir, is 
sure of obtaining a high rank as one ot its 
early promoters and pioneers The Bengal 
Chemical and Pharmaceutical W orhs and 
the Bengal Miscellany owe their inception 
and subsequent success and reputation in 
a great measure to yourself’ Prof 
Bhadun had no training in foreign lands, 
and had not the advantage of practical 
training in any factory Vet lie succeeded 
in mas teriug many manufacturing methods 
adapting them to Indian conditions, and 
m erecting large sulphuric acid nnd other 
plants l)r P C Ray, w ho presided over 
the meeting at which the farewell addresses 
were given to Prof Bhadnri, bore remark 
able testimony to Ins character and talents 
Prof Ray said that Prof Bhadiin was 
the greatest master of practical chemistry 
in India Coming from such a source this 
is high praise indeed And yet this expert 
began life ns a demonstrator on Rs 40 per 
mensem nnd ended bis career in the pro 
vincial service ’ Dr Ray said that when he 
first joined sen ice in the Presidency College 
Mr Bhndun u«cd to work for 12 hours a 
day, and that his own success as n pro 
fessorand experimenter was due not n little 
to the help received from the latter Prof 
Bhnduri is now busy ns ever, with \anous 
projects , n fpint distillery being' one 
of them HeisneonngGO Heat present 
works for It or 15 hours a day Hvs 
heart s desire is the establishment of o 
■* small laboratory for the carrying on of ex 
pcriments in in lustnnl chemistry, so that 
txfore large scale commercial production is 
commenced, processes and method* mw 
be thoroughly tested 


4 Step by Step ” 

In the course of bis reply to the address 
presented to the \ iceroy in Lahore by the 
Jaikhs His Excellency said t 

1 «jmpath sc whole beartetlly with Indiau asptra 
tioos and I hope it will be my lot, dating iny period 
of office to assist them to find greater scope But 
let at repea here a warn og vvli ch it is mr duty 
constants to reiterate in these tunes of exuberant 
political activities when people s minds are d sturbed 
and opinions arc unsettled by the conflict nnd crash 
ol Cuipires —let tie repeat that the ideal which is 
best suited for India is not so much rapid progress 
as steadv progrfs Do not expect violent changes 
If progress is to be snre it must be consol dated step 
b) step 

This is similar to what the Vtceroj said 
m reply to the address of the Indian As 
sociation in Calcutta 

'SVft MWvrtiR frtVi ivsfniV. tit/ 4 vJtatmWrio'tratiWra tfi 
her peopl are plants that vve ourselves have watered 
and if the blos«o n is not always what vve expect 
it is not for us to blatue the plant There arc doubt 
less soicv. of y iu nlo ll i \* our footsteps baiting 
and oat progress slow hut 1 should be dishonest it 
I held out anv hope that progress will be rapid 
Neither the British constitutun uor the British 
temperament is fond of catastropl c change* 
nor ore inch chances consistent with developments 
on sound and healthy l n s rrogie«» shoal I 
be steady and sure on I in regard to it I believe 
that my views ore in close harmony wludi tho»c 
of mr predecessor who was so bnppjr as to 
Win the confidence of India and os ng Lord Hard 
inget word* l lio(K some daj to see Indii bold a 
position of equal ty a longst the sister nations of 
which the British Cmpte is composed 

What the \ ictroy said in the Punjab 
might have been more appropriate if 
uttered in lktrograd 

If n man is lj mg still it is superfluous to 
tell him that he must not run too fist If 
a man is accustomed to ride lie maj be 
warned not to gallop at a breakneck pace , 
but *uch advice is unnecessary in the case 
of one w ho Ins not got a hor«c and there 
fore docs not propo* A to ndv. 

The N iccroy *pcaks of • the ideal which 
is best suited lor India* b*ing “not «o 
much rapid progress us atcadj progress 
Do rot expect \ lolent changes It progress 
is to be sun. it must be consolidated step 
by step ' Wc do not believe that India is 
outride tbe world Wc believe the pace of 
progress whu.li amts Japan nnd the 
Philippines w»U suit India too Has not 
progress been <urc and has it not been 
consolulnt-d in Japan nnd the Philippines ’ 
The most irrefutable argument in the 
armour* of nor ruler* ts the |«culmnt> of 
India It 1 * irrefutable l<catise rcnlly 
th rc is do other country an the world 
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In the state of Nature, tf the environ 
ment be favorable, then there is progress 
if unfavorable, thcn<therc is degeneration 
But in the case of man, 

•i It is by resisting the environment that mm 
has attained those quaht.es of mud and heart 
wh ch d Here ntiate Ui 11 from other ao mal-, and 
"ot b, to .t , ami Hat ■> praarcc, o. th. 

principle of resistance and not on that of ad ®P‘V'^. 
Evolution produced the ape effort has produced 
man r 93 

It is not so much by evolution as ett tre 
tliat social progress takes place The same 
w nter has pointed out that — 

essentml particulars , iavc no , idividuat 

ssJSUS «•? art parts sOTWl t« >1* »<»* •-> 

"■rift'S, “’“A* bar. a« «*«*»l 

Ho" nearly a gottromtsl era attain 
depeaS. «pon tkS ..d.ridnal ebaracter ot tho« 

These two factors cmnot he treated apart one is a 

function of the other 

And so, even if it be taken for Srantcd 
that we bate not “evolved sufficiently 10 
tbe right direction to be fit for even i a 
qualified form of self government, our 
Government is to blame to n very great 
extent for such a state of things 

PROCIU-vS \N1> LCONOM1C CONDITIONS 

There cm be no proRrcss units., «* 
economic coditions of a society arc better 
S The celebrated founder of continental 
socialism Karl Mmx s proposition was 

That m every histon al e P och ll *S* the 

n.ojc oftr raaa It p. alactlan ant <* 

tellectunl h store of that epoch 

Again, he wrote — 

Social lift at any one tunc .. Hit rt.nlt of an era 
itoinie evolution . 

Demoting n Trend! nriter, nnintmos 
that "tbc majority ot dilTere.it racial 
characteristics nre the results 
economic change® tthtch ! 
refcrnlilc to pT.js.eo economic can'e. 

I»rof Sehgmnn also w rites that 

h«S*t« m nu de ofVfe“ d huV to 

i permit the moral ideal* to percolate thfouRh eon 
v,V*V, rosemrnt in Hen ntenul ron lit on of ti e 


rent mass of the population there will be an oppor 
tunitr for tbe unfolding of a higher moral life , but 
not until the economic conditions of society become 
far more Ideal will the ethical development of the 
individual have « free field tor limitless Process 
Schgmaos Economic Interpretation of History, 

P 132 ,n the records of the past the moral uplift of 

humanity has been closely Connected with its social 
and economic progress and that the ethical ideals of 

tbe community which can alone bring about any 
lasting advance in civilization, have been erected 
on and rendered possible by the solid fonndation of 
material prosperity lb d pp 133 id* 


Equal Opportunities 
In reply to the -id dress of the Moslem 
community the Viceroy said iu Lahore 
Do not forget that tbe policy of Government is 
always one of equal opportunities and that the bene- 
fits to be derived from equal opportunities can only 
be realised if all classes are equally zealous to mike 
the best of the opportunities which are given them 
When it can be shown that the opportunities are 
not equal there is n case fir the Government to help 
but when they are equal then it is for the community 
to take action and the Government is powerless 

\\ e agree Only “all classes” ought m 
our opinion to include Anglo Indians, iu 
both the old aud new senses Indians do 
not enjoy equal opportunities with them 

‘ Time Fully Occupied 
In reply to the address of the Punjab 
Chiefs Association at Lahore the \iecroy 
observed 

it is impossible f r me as 1 have said on former 
occasoos to discuss qucstious wh ch are under the 
consideration of the Secretary of btate and with re 
card to which we can hardly expect an answer from 
those whose time is fully occupied in the immediate 
task of bring ng this norms Mclorious conclusion 
This is true to n considerable extent, 
though it may not he entirely and literally 
correct It is also true, how ever, that the 
question oflrish Home Rule, the problem 
of national education, the problem of 
bringing British laborers ‘ back to the 
land, etc, nre receiving attention in 
England But we may be expected to be 
satisfied with the Viceroy's reply seeing 
that India does not count to the same 
extent as, for instance, Ireland does 

Soldiers and Officers 
Kefcrmg to the desire of many voutig 
men of the better educated class to become 
cotnnn««ioned officers in the army, Lord 
Chelmsford <»aid in hts reply to the address 
of the Punjab Chid s \ssociatton * 

If tie numlier coming f >r \aril f r neivice prote* 
large enough to justify th? f irmnti in t f a unit «“ t ht 



Fuu *b \ou \ \y rest assured tUal e erj opportu 
ty vv 1! be given to enable those curdled o quail/ 
Ihemselres for advaucen ent accord ng to the r 
n tary aptitudes X need hardly remndyou how 
ever that they must be tra ued ns sold ers before they 
can asp re to be officers and tl at n thearmvas n 
other walks of I fe people mast learn to walk bef re 
they can expect to run 

We do uot remember to have ever read 
or heard that any Indian ever wanted to 
run before he had learned to walk If any 
body 1 nows of any such man of course 
outside a lunatic asylum it w ould be in 
terestingto make his acquaintance We 
are sure the \iceory has been misinlorraed 
if he has been told there are such men in 
India 

\oungmen in India want to be com 
missioned officers just in the same way 
as young Englishmen get such posts 
that is to saj after receiving an officer s 
training they do not w ant to be appoint 
ed straight from their desks to the com 
maud of regiments In England men do 
not generally receive first a pm ate s 
training tl en a private s experience 
of actual fighting then an officer s traimug 
and last an officer s commission though 
man} rise from the ranks Eligible youog 
men there are trained to be officers So far 
as Indians are concerned there is no pos 
sibility for the best trained and most ex 
penenced privates to receive a King s 
commission nor is there any institution 
for training our young men to become 
commissioned officers we mean officers 
bolding the King s commission 

We do not know wby Lord Chelmsford 
has failed correctly to understand the exact 
aspiration of those of oar young men who 
want to become officers But in order that 
there may not be any further misconcep 
lion in future we may repeat that they 
want to undergo exactly the same training 
as is given to British voung men at Sand 
hurst or at Quetta Saugor and Welling 
ton that they want to undergo exactly 
the same tests (except that of race) os 
young Englishmen undergo and that they 
want to receive the Kings commissions 
Thev do not in the best want things to be 
made ectsy for them 

Mr C R Da*’* insinuations against 
Sir Rabindranath TagOTe 
The address delivered bj Mr C R Das 
from the presidential chair of the Bengal 
Provincial Conference contains several 
insinuations against Sir Rabindranath 


Tagore It is not our purpose to it tempt 
to deal with all of then In fact wc 
should not have felt if necessary to notice 
any of them h id uot Mr Das spoken from 
the presidential chair of the B ngal Pro 
\incial Conference and mentioned the 
Modern Renew by name as the source of 
his information an i if there hal been 
any protests from the delegate” As he 
has not given any reference to an} parti 
cular issue page and passage of this 
Rev lew w Inch in fairness he ought to hnv e 
done wc are unable to irgue with him 
He adm ts that he has uot lead the whole 
of Sir Rabiudranath "lagores address 
(which of the several addresses delivered 
by the poet in America he means he does 
not sa\ — probably he refers to The Cult 
of Nationalism ) he also says that for 
that reason he has probably formed a 
wrong idea of the address but nevertheless 
he has not been able to resist the teuipta 
tion of making ungenerous insinuations 
against the poet Tne presidentship of the 
Bengal Provincial Conference is a respon 
sible position As Mr Das was chosen 
to fill that position he ought to have 
tried to ascertain w hether any copy of the 
complete address was available for perusal 
But we do not think lie made any such 
endeavour We know if he had made the 
attempt he could have got a copy Only a 
few brief extracts have appeared in our 
review Some comments have al«o appear 
ed They may supply material for discus 
sion But nothing has been published in 
our pages which can justify Mr Das s in 
sinu ittons 

Mr Das insinuates that Rabindra 
nath s knighthood has debased him Sir 
Rabindranath is no longer th«* lover of 
his country winch plain Rabindranath 
was To all who know the poet and have 
read his past and recent utterances and 
works this must appear as a most grotes 
quely absurd insinuation We are sure it 
was unworthy of the chair Mr Das occn 
pied 

Every one in Bengal knows that no- 
body made much of the poet s knighthood — 
neither himself nor his friends and ad 
mirers As Mr Das seems to read our 
Review we may be allowed to ask lum 
to draw correct conclusions from the 
following passages among others 

\pparently, he cares precious little 
for his title of English knighthood and the 
degree of doctorate Indeed, he seems to 
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regard them with half amusement {The 
Modern Re\iew I ebrunry, 1017, p 218) 
No sentiment setms to command f is life 
so completely as loyalty to Indian i lenls 
This loyalty is no mere academic formula, 
no pose but a reality It is with him 
something vivid tangible it is some 
tiling nhve practical fit to li\e and 
work for I shall be born in India ngun 
ami again remarked Tagore with a 
smile of pride 1 ghting up his face With i 
all her poverty misery and wretchedness 
1 love India best ( Ibid p 220 ) 

These two extracts ore from an arty 
receded from America ore 

As for Rabindranath a address onma 
Cult of Nationalism w e are sorry ng of 
unalde to give an idea of it in a fgh the 
sentences The Seattle Post Int clung in 
September, 20 191G said ot it n time to 

It would be nopois bl* to itpar J®‘ttee 
th s closely bn td scuurse nod p t •iratlle til it 
w itbout do og great wrong to tl c rivalry lie 
in large space un vcrsally and cs colleges atlil 
world of const lion o*l«oul 1 I e imbued 
mass The nd y duals he m f 
vnt on and ell nal »o » ouis <• °» furthering 

now sc ent ted into pov\er-w*'rc 01 the opinion 
„ . harmful rival rv 

One more senten 5a ^c xlst and rcSu1t 
that is that in Port*^.., for ^ 1nch 
this same address <i n not hlnme Clther 
Indian relations,- , t8 affiliate 1 colleges 
Portland Orego against harmful rivalry 
fortunate that D we think healthy emu 
impression of s ^ r y and beneficial In cut 
Mr Das ir 0 nts of harmful rivalry has 
giansed tty emulation been also made 
fofsomeP.? \\e do not think it was be 
<, he name e power of the members of the 
coTi® 3 ttee all competent men and some 
enjoying deserved eminence to discover 
a via media It cannot bf contended that 
it is the rivalry between the ainjycrwty 
and some colleges winch alone can be 
harmful rivalry Wtrvcrri collvs* ami 
college m teaching for the I A I Sc 
|i A S- B Sc examinations is more ex 
tensive and is possibly harmful This harm 
ful rivalry has to be eliminated or 
minimise 1 while the healthy spmt of 
emu *tion a id-." co opera ti m should be 

conserved and stimulated This ,s a pro 

blcra for the university to solv- aud its 
solution if achieved might have pointed 
wav to the means of destroying harm 
airy in post graduate teaching nnd 
u raging healthy emulation and co- 
An the committee has dealt 


to record 

sen xtiord Cnkutta, not on ,dtoa 
the they might hat c foil low ^ 
tnitio extent the me hods .tn * 8 ^ 

of theeges nnd universities i of 
wdvrKlf-c than tlicy l.ntc done lM , 
orjd Una leads us to ®? r j ffla l ono 
e adopted some of the cardinal^ ^ 

files 1 nd down m the 1 Mucatioa 

university teachers should . fretf 

m undergraduate work and ,j 

spirit should dominate it 0» Aer . ea rd* 
actually done in Cambridge A ^Vc 
tins principle the committee oD«cr {Q 

agree with this opinion and would 
see all those engaged in M A. ^ {t 
work tnl ing also some part in tDe 
graduate instruction at least in its s 
stages Unfortunately, the « g t 
that prevail here arc somew hat ai 
from those obtaining in I ondon an 
der the realization ol such an ideal uni 
ticable at present Under the c °®®' 
scheme the only persons who will do u 
undergraduate nnd post graduate w 
will be (a) teachers whose services are 
from time to time by a private institute 
nnd (6) teachers in colleges whose, attai 
ments specially qualify them 'for P°* 
graduate instruction and who undertake 
at the request of the university and lor a 
remuneration deeded on by it to deliver 
a course of lectures on selected topics 
the r number must necessarily be stria 1 ' 
nnd therefore it is some undergraduates 
of a few coll ges onlt who tnu be influenced 
by them 

The second principle laid down by the 
Haldane Commission winch we will refer 
to is embodied in' the following passage 
(paragraph 71) — 


it t dents should be re loved to separate lost 
They ought to be ia constant contact r Cl 
who are do ng ore advanced work than tl ei 
on 1 wl o are i t too lar beyond them but it 
ond encourage ll em 1 y the fam l ar presence 
attainable Ideal 

Cambridge presents a concrete 
meat of this wholesome principle 

The Calcutta Committee have 
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Our Nickel Silver watch 
an excellent time keeper and 
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Guaranteed for 3 y ears Price 
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MHATRE’S AF/T STUDIO 


The Premier Sculpture 


7 ft h gb (by G K Mhatre) 

Thp late Justice M G Ranade. 
Bombay 

Works Executed 


fistitute of India, 

) SANDHURST BRIDGE, 

j Bomba\ 7 

i Whntthc 1 Times of India,’ of 8th 
April, 1913 sa)S 

STATIC OP MR JLSTICE RA\ADE 
IX DOMBAY 

The abo\e is a reproduction of a 
photograph of the statue of the late Mr 
Justice Ranade Bombay High Court 
Judge eminent social reformer, and 
educationist which has been placed on 
the north-eastern comer of the Cooper 
age and is to be unveiled on YVednes 
day by the Hon Mr C. H A HilL Mr 
Ranade died in 1900 and hts friends 
and admirers have long been anxious 
that his memory should be perpetuated 
but there have been numerous difficul 
ties to be contended with 

The statue is seven feet in height, 
and is mounted on a six foot pedestal 
It is the work of Mr G k Mhatre, the 
well known Bombay sculptor Mr 
Mhatre has been considerablj handi 
capped by the fact that there was only 
one photograph of the late Mr Ranade, 
who had a strong dislike for the camera, 
but those who knew him declare that 
the likeness is extraordinarily good 
Mr Ranade is shown standing in a 
characteristic attitude. He is wearing 
his judicial robes and is carrying in his 
right hand a legal scrol 1 and the repro- 
duction is so faithful that even the de 
feet which Mr Ranade had in the right 
eye is clearly shown Mr Mhatre 
found the folds of the robes presented 
special d fficultie* and he had to place 
a cushion in marble at the back as a 
support 

The arrangements for the raising of 
subscriptions and the erection of the 
statue have been carried out by a com 
mittee which had the Chief Justice 
(Sir Lawrence Jenkins) as the president, 
and Mr Narottam Morarji Goculdas as 
Secretary 
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State Management of Railways 


The Hon Mr. R» P Paranjpye says — 

I am distinctly in favour of State'Management The way m which corn 
pames manage railways is not entirely in Indian interests and Indian opinion 
cannot be brought to bear upon the Directors in cases of hardship With 
Government gradually getting more and more responsive to public opinion, it Is 
the interest of all Indians to get Government to take the railways directly under 
their own management There are again many improvements and reforms which 
cannot be immediately translated into dividends but which are all the same 
essential in view of the w ider interests of the country These can only be effected 
under direct Government management’ 


Colonel G F O Boughey (late of the Indian State Railways ) says 

‘India is a country where tt is particularly difficult to find new sources of 
rcsenues, and the great and growing railway retenues should on no account be 
alienated to companies. Such difficulties and disadvantages as there may be In 
retaining the railways ,n the hands of the State should be boldly faced and ade. 
guately provided for, see, ng thatthe balance of advance „„f“ourof,hU 
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THE SPIRIT Or JAPAN 

Bs Sir Rabindjunatii TAronr 


O NE morning the whole world looked 
ap in surprise, when Japan broke 
through her walls of olu habits in a 
night and came out triumphant It was 
done m such an incredibly short time, that 
it seemed like a change of dress and not 
like the slow budding up of a new stru; 
ture She showed the confident strength 
of maturity and the freshness and infinite 
potentiality of new life at the same 
moment The fear was entertained that 
it wns a mere freak of history, a child’s 
game of Time, the blowing up of a soap 
bubble, perfect in its rondure and colour 
mg, hollow in its heart and without 
substance But Japan has proved conclu. 
sively that this sudden revealment of her 
power is not a sbortlned wonder, a 
chance product of time and tide, thrown 
up from the depth of obscurity to be 
swept away the next moment into the sea 
of oblivion 

The truth is that Japan is old and new 
at the same time She has her legacv ol 
/ ancient culture from the East,— the culture 
that enjoins tnan to look for his true 
^wvealth and power in his inner soul, the 
-Culture that gives self possession in the 
face of loss and danger, self sacrifice with 
out counting the cost or hoping for gain 
defiance of death, acceptance of countless 
social obligations that we owe to man as 
a social being,— the culture that has given 
us the vision of the infinite in all finite 
things, through which we have came to 
realise that the universe is living w ith a 
life nnd permeated with a soul, that it »s 
,not a huge machine which had been turned 
/out by a demon of accidence or fashioned 
by a teleological God who lives in a far 
away heaven In a word modern Japan 
has come out of the immemorial East like 
a lotus blossoming in an easy grace, all 


the while keeping its firm hold upon the 
profound depth from which it lias sprung 
And Japan, the child of the Ancient 
East, has also fearlessly claimed all the 
gifts of the modern age for herself She 
has shewn her bold spirit in breaking 
through the confinements of habits, useless 
accumulations of the lazy mind, seeking 
safety in its thrift and its lock nnd keys 
Thus she lias come in contact with the 
living time and has accepted with an 
nmozing eagerness and aptitude the res 
ponsibihties of modern civilisation 

This it is which has given heart to the 
rest of Asm \\ e have seen that the life 
nnd the strength are there in us, only the 
dead crust Ins to be removed , that we 
must nakedly take our plunge into the 
youth giving stream of the time flood 
We have seen that taking shelter in the 
dead is death itself, and only taking nU the 
nsk of life to the fullest extent is living 
Japan lias taught us that we must 
learn the watchword of the age, in which 
we live, and answer has to be given to 
the sentinel of time, if we must escape 
annihilation Japan has sent forth her 
word over Asia, that the old seed has the 
life germ in it, only it has to be planted in 
the sod of the new age 

I, for myself cannot believe that Japan 
has become what she is by imitating the 
West We cannot imitate life, we cannot 
simulate strength for long, nay, what is 
more, a mere imitation is a source of 
weakness For it hampers our true nature, 
it is alw ays in our w ay It is like dressing 
our skeleton with another man’s skin, 
giving rise to eternal feuds between the 
skin and the bones at every movement 
I have not had the opportunity of cod- 
ing into intimate touch with Japan and 
forming my own opinion of what she 
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the heart to the soul of the n orW is not the true modern spirit need not 
confined to a section of your privileged just ns those who nrc truly brnve ore 
classes it 19 not the forced product of exo braggarts Modernism is not in tne 
tic culture, hut it belongs to nil your men of the Luropcans , or in the hideous i 
nnl women of nil coalitions Tins ex tores where their children nre 
p-ricnce of your soul in meeting n per when they take their lessons, or in 
KOnahty m tne heart of the worll, has been square houses with flat straight won 
embodied in your civilisation It is cm laces, pierced with parallel hues ol y* 

Iisation oT human relationship \our duty dows where these people nre caged m tne 
towar Is your state Ins naturally assumed lifetime , certainly modernism 18 1 

the character of filial duty your nation their ladies bonnets carrying on tnem 
becoming one family with your 1 mperor loads of incongruities These nre no 
ns its head \ our national unity has not modern but merely European irue ' 

been etolved from the comrnleship of modernism is freedom of mind, not slavery 
nrnis for defensive nnd oflfensive purposes of tnstc It is independence of thought ami 
or from partnership in muling adventures action not tutelage under ruropcan 
dividing among each memb r the danger schoolmasters It is science hut not its 
nnl spoils of robbery It is not nn out wrong application in life, a mere lmita 
come of the necessity of organisation for tion of our science teachers who reduce it 
some ulterior purpose but it is an exten into a superstition absurdly invoking its 
Bion of the family and the obligations of aid for all impossible purposes .... 
the heart in a wide field of space nnd time 1 do wot lot w vaoTOCwt suggest, that 

And this has made me all the more Japan should be unmindful of acquiring 
apprehensive of the change which threat modern weapons of self Py 5t y : V°^ 
ens Japanese civilisation ns something this should never be allowed to go beyond 
hke a menace to one s own person Tor the her instinct of self preservation S le must 
huge heterogeneity of the modern age know that the real power is not in the 
whose only common bond is usefulness is weapons themselves but in the man who 
nowhere so pitifully exposed against the wield9 those weapons, and when he, in 
dignity nnd hidden power of reticent his eagerness for power, multiplies his 
beauty ns iu Japan weapons nt the cost of his own soul, then 

it is he who is in even greater danger than 
bis enemies 

Things that are living arc so easily 
hurt therefore they require protection 
In nature life protects itself within 
coverings which are built with life s own 
material Therefore they are in harmony 
with life s growth or else when the time 
comes they easily give way and are 
forgotten The living man has bis true 
protection in his spiritual ideals which, 
have their vital connection with his life- 
and grow with hi9 growth But nn 
fortunately, all b«s armour is not living - 


beauty ns iu Japan 

But the danger lies in tilts that organis 
cd ugliness storm the mind and carries the 
day by its mass by its aggressive persis 
tence by its power of mockery directed 
against the deeper sentiments of heart 
Its harsh obtrusivcness makes it forcibly 
visible to us overcoming our senses — and 
we bring to its altar sacrifices as does a 
savage to the fetish which appears power 
ful because of its hideousness Therefore 
its rivalry to things that are modest and 
profound and have the subtle delicacy of 
life is to be dreaded 

I am quite sure that there are men in ......... 

your nation who are not in sympathy some of it is made of steel inert and 
with your national ideals whose object mechanical Therefore while making use of 
•fo^-gun, amUant.^-g-rtivv 'T'uey-Hre'rouh it man’nas'to'be care'iul to protect liimseff 
‘rnnin r i iw? moderaised f«»m its tyranny If he is weak enough to 

tn P s«v H,o fnfnK^rfi, tliems0f t ra , s 1 S row smaller to fit himself to hts covering 

harmonise with the »? Ce * should tben u becomes a process of gradual 
musT warn th b em fa thil ^^ f the t,me 1 su,c,de b 7 shrinkage of the soul And 
mere affectation of raodfrnum'™ 1 ’«• a J a P an roust have a firm faith in the moral 
5SSSofpowi?5S£^ just as afiec Jaw of existence to be able to assert to 
but mimicry -mnIynffectati on iVioiirWM 0 *’ J? e ,^ se,f that the . Western nations are 
tic original and it is ?,t2 Ud i ert « an that path of suicide where they 

mist bear m mind that those wtL t°' ,e nre smothering their humanity under the 
at those who have immense weight of organisations to order 
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to keep themselves in power and hold 
others in subjection 

Therefore I cannot think that the 
mutation of the outward aspects of the 
West, which is becoming more and more 
evident m modern Japan, isf essential to 
her strength or stability It is burdening 
her true nature and causing weakness, 
w hich will be felt more deeply ns time goes 
on The habits, which are being formed 
by the modern Japanese from their boy 
hood,— the habits of the Western life, the 
^habits of the alien culture, — will prove, one 
'day, a serious obstacle to the understand 
mg of their own true nature 4nd then 
if the children of Japan forget their past, if 
they stand as barriers choking the stream 
that flows from the mountain peak of 
their ancient history, their future will be 
deprived of the w ater of life that has made 
her culture so fertile with richness of 
beauty and strength 

What is still more dangerous for Japan 
is not this imitation of the outer features 
of the West, but the acceptance of the 
motive force of the Western civilisation 
as her own Her social ideals are already 
showing signs of defeat at the hands of 
politics, and her modern tendency seems 
to incline towards political gambling in 
which the players stake their souls to 
win their game I can se» her motto, 
taken from science, “Survival of the lit 
test,” writ large at the entrance of her 
present day history — the motto whose 
meaning is, "Help yourself, and never heed 
what it costs to others" the motto of the 
blind man, who only believes in what he 
can touch, because he cannot see But 
✓ those who can see, know that men are so 
closely kmt, that when you strike others 
* the blow comes back to yourself The 
^mordi ‘law, \vmdn is ’fue grerfies't bis 
covcry of man, is the discovery of this 
wonderful truth, that man becomes all 
the truer, the more he realises himself 
in others This truth has not only a sub 
jective value, but is manifested in every 
department of our life And nations, who 
sedulously cultivate moral blindness as the 
cult of patriotism, will end their existence 
in a sudden and violent death In past 
ages we had foreign invasions, there had 
' been cruelty and bloodshed, intrigues of 
jealousy and avarice, but they never touch 
ed the sou! of the people deeply , for the 
people, as a body, never participated in 
these games Tbev v\ ere merely the out 
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come of individual ambition* The people 
themselves being free from the re*pon 
sibilities of the baser and more heinous 
side of those adventures, bad all the ad- 
vantage of the heroic and the human dis 
ciplines derived from them This develop 
ed their unflinching loyalty, their single 
minded devotion to the obligations of 
honour, their power of complete self 
suriender and fearless acceptance of death 
and danger Therefore the ideals, whose 
seats were in the hearts of the people, 
would not undergo any serious change 
ow ing to the policies adopted by the kings 
or generals But now, where the spirit of 
the Western civilisation prevails, the whole 
people is being taught from boyhood, to 
foster hatreds and ambitions by all kinds 
of means — by the manufacture of half 
truths and untruths in history, by persist- 
ent misrepresentation of other races and 
the culture of unfavourable sentiments 
towards them by setting up memorials of 
events, very often false, which for the sake 
of humanity should be speedily forgotten, 
thus continually brewing evil menace 
towards neighbours and nations other 
than their own This is poisoning the very 
fountain head of humanity It is discredit 
ing the ideals, which were bom of the lives 
of men, who were our greatest and best 
It is holding up gigantic 'elfishness as the 
one universal reheion for all nations of the 
world We can take anything else from 
the bands of 'cience but not this elixir 
of moral death Never think for a 
moment, that the hurts you inflict upon 
other races will not infect you, and the 
enmities you sow' around your homes will 
be a wall of protection to you for all time 
to come To imbue the minds of a whole 
people with an abnormal vanity of its 
own superiority, 'to teadn ft'to take pride 
in its moral callousness and ill begotten 
wealth, to perpetuate humiliation of de 
feated nations by exhibiting trophies won 
from war, aud using these in schools iq 
order to breed m children's mmds con 
tempt for others, is imitating the West 
where she has a festering sore, whose 
swelling is a sn elling of disease eating into 
its vitality 

Our food crops, which are nece'sary for 
our sustenance, are products of centuries 
of selection and care But the vegetation, 
which we have not to transform «ntoour 
lives does not require the patient thoughts 
of generations It is not easy to get rid 
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of weeds , but it is easy, by process of 
neglect, to rum your food crops and let 
them revert to their primitive state of 
wildness Likewise the culture, which has 
so kindly adapted itself to your sod, — so 
intimate with life, so human, — not only 
needed tilling and weeding in past ages 
but still needs anxious work and watch 
ing What is merely modern —as science 
and methods of organisation — can be 
transplanted , but what is vitally human 
has fibres so delicate, and roots so numer 
ous and far reaching that it dies when 
moved from its soil Therefore I am afraid 
of the rude pressure of the political ideals 
of the West upon your own In political 
civilisation, the state is an abstraction 
and relationship of men utilitarian Be 
cause it has no roots in sentiments it is 
so dangerously easy to handle Half a 
century has been enough for you to master 
this machine and there arc men among 
you, whose fondness lor it exceeds their 
love for the living ideds which were born 
with the birth of your nation nod nursed 
in vour centuries It is like a child, who 
in the excitement of his play imagines he 
hies lus playthings better than Its 
mother 

W here man is at his greatest he is un 
conscious \our civilisation, whose nmn 
spring is the bond of human relationship, 
Ins been nourished in the depth of a 
healthy life beyond reach of prying self 
analysis But a mere political relation 
ship is nil conscious , it is nn eruptive in 
datamation of aggressiveness It has 
forcibly burst npon your notice And the 
time has come when you have to be rous 
cd into full consciousness of the truth by 
which yon live so that you mav not lie 
taken unaw arcs The past has been God s 
gift to you , about the present, you must 
make your on n choice 

So the questions you have to put to 
yourselves are these,— “Have we read the 
world wrong, and based our relation to it 
upon an ignorance of human nature "* Is 
tbe instinct of the West right, w» here sbe 
builds her national welfare behind the 
barricade of n universal distrust of bu 
inanity ? ’ 

\ou must It iv e delected a strong accent 
fear whenever the W est has discussed 
he possibility of the rise of m bustein 
ace The reason of it is this that the 
ower, bv whose help sin. thrives is on 
V power so long ns it is held on her 


own side she can be safe, while the ft 
of the world trembles The vital ambit* 
of the present civilisation ofLurope * 8 . 
have the exclusive possession of the « cv 
All her armaments and diplomacy a 
directed upon this one object But the 
costly rituals for invocation of the tv* 
spirit lead through n path of prosperity 10 
the brink of cataclysm The funcs os 
terror, which the West has let loose upon 
God s \\ orld, come back to threaten hcrsell 
and goad her into preparations of more 
and more frightfulness , this gives liernQ 
rest and makes her forget all else but 
the perils that she causes to others and 
incurs herself To the worship of this dev t 
of politics she sacrifices other countfejOTfS" 
victims She feeds upon their dtCimita 
and grows fat upuu it, so Jong as tint 
carcasses remain fresh —hut they arc sure 
to rot at Inst, and the dead will take their 
revenge by spreading pollution far and 
wide and poisoning the vitality of the 
feeder Japan had nil her wealth of 
humanity, her harmony of heroism and 
beauty, her depth of self-control and 
richness of self-evjiressiou , yet the Western 
nations felt no respect for her, till she 
proved that the bloodhounds of baton arc 
not only bred in the kennels of Europe, but 
can also be domesticated in Japan mid fed 
with man’s miseries They admit Japan’s 
equality with themselves, only when they 
know that Japan also po«scsscs the key to 
open the floodgate of hell fire upon tlic fair 
earth, whenever sbe chooses, and can 
dance, in their own measure, the devil 
dance ot pillage, murder, nud ravishment 
of innocent women while the world goes 
to rum \\ e know that, iu the early stage 
of man’s moral immaturity, he only feels 
reverence for the god whose niulcvolencc u 
lie dreads But is this the ideui of man-" 
Which we can look up to with pride? 
After centuries of civilisation nations 
fearing each other hie the prowling wild 
° f , t ,c F*Fi ,t t,me « shutting their 
doors of hospitality , combining only for 
purpose or aggression or defence, hiding 
in their holes their trade secrets, state 
secrets, secrets of their armaments, making 
peace offerings to the harking dogs of each 
tu'W™ ' , ,!| ,,cat "kich does ifot belong v 
, ho \ (hn 'r &t >nn fallen races 
!£$£** t r ° ( st,,u : 1 upon their feet, count- 
\“'* r , 0nl -> upon the feebleness of 

‘L 1 ! 41 ,,,! h ««umty , with their tight 
lands dispensing religion to weaker 
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peoples, wlitle robbing them with their 
left, — is there anything in Mus to make us 
envious 7 Are we to bend oar knees to the 
spirit of tins cmimUtin which is sowing 
broadcast over all the worl 1 seeds of fear, 
greed suspicion, unashamed lies of its 
diplomacy, and unctuous lies of its profes 
sion of peace and good will and universal 
brotherhood of Man’ Can we hare no 
doubt in our mind« when we rush to 
the Western mirlet to buy this foreign 
product in exchange for our owninhert 
^tnnci.7 I am aware how dtfTiudt it is to 
know ones sell, and the man, who is m 
toxicated furiously denies his drunken 
ness , vet the West herself is nuxiously 
thinking of her problems and trying ex 
penmen ts But she is like a gluttou who 
Ins not the heart to give up his intcmper 
nnce in eating and finJh thugs to the 
hone that he can cure lus nightmares of 
indigestion bv medicine Purope is not 
ready to give up her political inhumanity 
with all the baser passions of man atten 
dant upon it, she believes only in modi 
fication of systems and not in change of 
heart 

We are willing to buy their machine 
made systems not with our heart, but 
with our brains We shall trv them and 
build sheds for them but not ensbnnt them 
m our homes or temples There are races 
who worship the animals they kill we 
can buy meat Irom them when we arc 
hungry, but not the worship which goes 
with the killing We must not vitiate our 
children s minds with the superstition 
that bU3ine«s is business war is war, 
politics is politics We must know that 
/ man s business has to be more than mere 
business and so have to be his war and 
y politics Aou had your own industry in 
'Japan , how scrupulously honest and true 
it was you can see by its products —by 
their grace and strength their couscien 
tiousness m details where they can hardly 
be observed But the tidal wave offalse 
hood lias swept over your laud from that 
part ol the v> orld , VV here business is basi 
ness and honesty is followed in it merely 
as the best policy Have you never felt 
. shame when you see the trade advertise 
. roents not only plastering the whole town 
^witU lies and exaggerations but invading 
the green fields where the peasants do 
their honest labour and the hill tops 
which greet the first pure light of the 
morning ? It is so easy to dull our sense 


of honour anil delicacy of mind with con 
stant abrasion while falsehoods stalk 
abroad w ith proud steps in the name of 
trade politics and pitriotism, that any 
protest agatnst their perpetual intrusion 
into our liv cs is considered to be sen ti men 
talism tinw orthv of true manliness 

And it has come to pass that the chtl 
dren of those heroes who would keep their 
word at the point of death who would 
disdain to client men for vulgar profit, 
who even in their fight would much rather 
court defeat than be dishonourable, have 
become energetic in dealing with falsehoods 
and do not feel humiliated by gaming 
advantage from them And tins has been 
e fleeted by the charm of the word ‘modern ’ 
But if undiluted utility be modem beauty 
is of all ages if mean selfishness be modern 
the human ideals are no new inventions 
And we must know for certain that how 
ever modern may b* the proficiency which 
clips and cripples man for the «ake of 
methods and machines it will never live 
to be old 

But while trying to free our minds 
from the arrogant claims of Europe and 
to help ourselves ont of the quicksands 
of onr infatuation w e may go to the other 
extreme and blind ourselves with a whole 
sale suspicion of the \A est The reaction 
of disillusionment is just ns unreal ns the 
first shock of illusion Be must try to 
come to that normal state of mind by 
which we can clearly discern onr own 
danger nud avoid it w ithout being unjust 
towards the source of that danger 
There is always the natnral temptation in 
us of wishing to pay back Europe ia her 
own coin and return contempt for con 
tempt aud evil for evil But that again 
would be to imitate Europe in one of her 
worst features which comes out in her 
behaviour to people whom she describes 
as yellow or red, brown or black And 
this is a point on which we in the East 
have to acknowledge oar guilt and own 
that our sin has been as great, if not 
greater, when we insulted humanity by 
treating with utter disdain and cruelty 
men who belonged to a particular creed 
colour or caste It is really because we 
are afraid of our own weakness which 
allows ttself to be overcome by the sight 
of power, that we try to substitute for it 
another weakness which makes itself blind 
to the glones of the \\ est \A hen w e truly 
know the Europe which is great and good,? 3 
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the churning tip of the unspeakable filth 
-which has been accumulating for ages in 
' the bottom of this civilisation,— the voice 
which cries to our soul, that the tower of 
national selfishness, which goes by the 
name of patriotism, which has raised its 
banner of. treason against heaven, must 
totter and fait with a crash, weighed down 
by its own bulk, its flag kissing the dust, 
its light extinguished ? My brothers, 
'when the red light of conflagration sends 
|Np its crackle of laughter to the stars, keep 
'your faith upon those stars and not upon 
the fire of destruction. For \\ hen this con- 
flagration consumes itself and dies down, 
leaving its memorial in ashes, the eternal 
light will again shine in the East,— the 
East which has been the birth-place of the 
morning sun of man's history. And who 
knows if that day has not already dawned, 
and the sun not risen, in the Easternmost 
horizon of Asia ? And I offer, as did my 
ancestor rishis, my salutation to that sun* 

* rise of the Hast, which is destined once 
again to illumine the whole world. 

I know my voice is too feeble to raise it- 
self above the uproar of this bustling time, 
and it is easy for any street urchin to fling 
against me the epithet of ‘unpractical.’ 
It will stick to my coat-tail, never to be 


washed away, effectively excluding me 
from the consideration of all respectable 
persons. I know what a risk one runs 
from the vigorously athletic crowds to 
be styled an idealist in these days, when 
thrones hnve lost their dignity and pro- 
phets have become an anachronism, when 
the sound that drowns all voices is the 
noise of the market-place. Yet when, one 
day, standing on the outskirts of Yoko- 
hama town, bristling with its display of 
modem miscellanies, I watched the sun- 
set in your southern sea, and saw its peace 
and majesty amongyour pine-clad bills,— 
with the great Fujiyama growing faint 
against the golden horizon, like a god 
overcome with his own radiance, — the 
music of eternity welled up through the 
evening silence, and I Felt that the sky 
and the earth and the lyrics of the dawn 
and the dayfall are with the poets and 
idealists, and not with the raarketsmen 
robustly contemptuous of all sentiments,— 
that, after the forgetfulness of his own 
divinity, man will remember again that 
heaven is always in touch with his world, 
which can never be abandoned for good to 
the hounding wolves of the modern era, 
scenting human blood and howling to the 
skies. 
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Extracts moM old ixxxrRS or Radindrinatii Tagore. 
(Specialty Translated for the Modern Review), 
f Alt rights reset red) 


(55) 

On the way to Goalundo, 
21st June : 1892. 

I have been sailing along the whole day. 
It surprises me that, though I have so 
. often passed this way and enjoyed the 
„ w peculiar pleasure there is in floating along 
oetween the two banks of a river, yet a 
‘Jfcrew days on shore makes it impossible to 
■ recall it exactly. 

o This sitting all by myself and gazing 
on and on, as an endless variety of pictures 
of sand banks, fields of crops and villages 
78 Ys-2 


come into sight on either side, and then 
pass away ; clouds floating in the sky, and 
the blossoming of colours at the meeting 
of day and night ; boats gliding by, fisher- 
men catching fi«li, and thehquid, caressing 
sounds made by the water through. the 
livelong day ; in the evening the calming 
down of the broad expanse of the waters 
into stillness, like a. child lulled to sleep, 
while all the stars in the boundless open 
sky keep watch ; then, as I sit up on wake- 
ful nights, sleeping banks on botli sides, 
the silence broken only by the occasional 
cry of a jackal in the woods near » 
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Milage and the splash made by fragments 
of the high cliff like bank which tumble 
into the water as the keen current of the 
Padraacuts its way further and further 
underneath —these ever changing pictures 
flit by while a corresponding stream of 
fancy flows within banked on either side 
with picture after picture of fresh desire 
Not that the outside uew is always of 
particular interest —a yellowish sandbank 
innocent of grass or tree stretches aw ay 
an empty boat is tied to its edge the 
bluish water of the same shade as the 
hazy sky flows past —yet I cannot tell 
how it moves me 1 suspect that the old 
desires and longings of m j servant ridden 
childhood —when in the solitary imprison 
ment of my room I pored over the Arabian 
Nights and shared with Sindbad the 
Sailor his adventures in many a strange 
land —are not yet deal within me and 
these became roused into activity at the 
sight of the empty boat tied to the sand 
bank 

If I had not heard fairy talcs and read 
the Arabian Nights and Robinson Crusoe 
in my childhood I am sure views of distant 
banks or the furthest edge of fields would 
not have stirred me so —the whole world 
in fact would have had for me a different 
aspect 

What a maze of fancy and fact becomes 
tangled np within the mind of man ’ How 
the different strands— petty and great— 
of story and cveut nnd picture get knotted 
together 1 


Shelidah 
22nd June 1892 

Early this morning while still Iving in 
bed I heard the women at the bathing 
place sending forth jOvous peals of Ulti 
Ulu 1* T1 e soun 1 moved me curiously 
though it is difficult to say why 

jvnr.b ,vpy.<kl fuvteasw 

in mind of the great stream ol festiv e act 
ivity which goes on m this world with 
most of which the individual man has no 
connection What an immense world 
what a vast concourse of men yet with 
how few has one any relationship l Dis 
taut sounds of life wafted near bearing 
the tidings of unknown homes make the 
individual realise that the greater part of 

*— «■ ■«* 


the world of men docs not cannot, own or 
know him , then he feels so deserted so 
loosely attached to t be world, occupying 
so little room in so remote a comer , and 
a vague sadness creeps over him 

Thus these cries of Ulu 1 Ulu ! made my 
life past and future seem like a long long 
road from the very ends of which these 
sounds were coming to me And this feel 
ing colours for me the beginning of my 
day _ 

As soon as the manager with his staff 
and the iyots seeking audience come up 
the scene this faint vista of past and 
future w ill be promptly elbowed out and 
a very robust present will salute and stand 
before me 
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Vcsterday m the afternoon it came on 
so threateningly I felt a sense of terror 
I do not remember ever to have seen before 
such angry looking clouds 

Swollen masses of the deepest indigo 
blue were piled one on the top of the other 
over the edge of the sky looking like the 
puffed out moustaches of some raging 
demon 

Through the jagged edges of the clouds 
where they met the furthest line of the 
horizon there shone forth a blood red 
glare as from the eves of a monstrous 
sky filling bison with tossing mane and 
head lowered in fury to strike the earth 
The crops on the fields and the leaves of 
the trees trembled for fear of impending 
disaster shudder after shudder ran 
through the w aters the crow s flew wildly 
about distractedly cawing v 


Shazadpur 
2othJuae 1£S2 
In to-day s letters there was a touch 

about A- s singing w Inch made m 

T earn Wlt h a nameless longing Enc 
ot the 1 ttle joys of life which remain nit 
appreciated am d the hubbub of the town 
scnl in tlieir claims to the heart when far, 
from home Hove music so nnd there is? 
no dearth of voices and instruments nr 
t-alcutta yet I turn a deaf ear to the®. 
But though l may fail to realise it ftt 
tim« this needs must leave the 1 
athirst 
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As I read to-day’s letters I felt such a 

poignant desire to heir A s sweet 

song, I was at once sure tint, of the many 
suppressed longings of creation which cry 
out for fulfillment, this w as one Our lives 
are famished for want of neglected joys 
within our reach, while we are busy pur- 
suing chimerical impossibilities 

The emptiness left by easy joys, untast 
ed, is ever grow mg m my life And the day 
may come w h“n I shall feel that, could I 
|\but get back th“ past, I would strive no 
"“more for the unattainable, but drain to 
the full these little, unsought, c\eryday joys 
which Iifi. has to offer 

(59) 

Sbazadpur 

x 29th June 1892 

I wrote yesterday that I had an engage 
meat with Kalidas, the poet, for tins even 
ing As I lit a candle, drew my chair up to 
the table, and made ready, not Kahdas 
but the postmaster, walked in A live 
postmaster cannot but claim precedence 
over a dead poet, sol could not very well 
tell him to make way for Kahdas, who 
was due by appointment,— he would not 
have understood me had 1 made such a 
request Therefore I offered him a chair 
and gave old Kahdas the go by 

There is a kind of bond between this 
postmaster and me When the post office 
was m a part ol this estate building, and I 
used to meet him every day, I wrote tny 
story of The Postmaster one afternoon in 
in this \ery room And when the story was 
out in the Hitabadi, he came to me with 
a succession of bashful smiles, as he depre 
catmgly touched upon the subject Any 
, how, I like the man He has a fund ot 
pCpnecdote which I enjoy listening to He 
has also a sense of humour 

Though it was late when the post 
master left, I started at once on the 
Raghuvans'i ,* and read all about the 
Swayamvarat of Indnmati 

The handsome, gaily adorned princes 
are seated on row s of thrones in the as 
sembly hall Suddenly a blast of conch- 
shell and trumpet resounds as Indumati, 

- m bridal robes, supported by Sunanda, 

* A drama by Kalidas who Is perhaps b st known 
to fiuropean readers as the atrthor of Sakantala. 

t An old Ind an custom according to which a pnu 
cess chooses among asse nbled nral suitors for her 
hand by placing a garland round the neck of the one 
whose love she returns 


is ushered m and stands in the passage 
between them It was delightful to dwell 
on the picture 

Then as Sunanda introduces to her each 
one of the suitors, Indumatt bows low in 
loveless salutation, and passes on How 
beautiful is this humble courtesy! They are 
all princes They are all her seniors for 
she is a mere girl Had she not atoned for 
the inevitable rudeness of her rejection by 
the grace of her humility, the scene would 
have lost its beauty 

(60) 

Sbehdah, 

20th July 1892 

I nearly lost ray life n while ago 

I was coming from Panti to Shelidah 
There was a good breeze to which the boat 
was sailing along at a great fate The 
river w as an immense sheet of water, at 
the height of the ramy season, and big 
wa\es rolled by which I was watching 
from time to time and then going on with 
my w ork 

At about half past ten, the Gorai Bridge 
came m sight, and the crew began specu- 
lating whether there was sufficient head 
way for the mast to get through They 
were not anxious, for we were going 
against the current, and the boat could 
eastly be stopped by simply lowering the 
sail, should the mast eventually prove too 
high 

But as we came up we discovered not 
only that the mast w ould not clear the 
bridge, but that a whirl had been set up 
which rev ersed the current ou this side of 
the river It was evident that we were in 
a critical situation hut there was no time 
even to think Before we could stir, the 
boat was on the bridge, and the mast 
wfiicfi uau lo u feu tne girder, creating and - 
groaning with the strain, was making the 
boat heel ov er 

As I kept helplessly shouting to the men 
to get out of the w ay (for the mast mtght 
at any moment crash down on their heads) 
a passing boat, in the nick of time, hurried 
up to the rescue and took me off, and then 
eased the strain on our boat by towing at 
it in the opposite direction Meanwhile 
the boatman jumped off, with the end of a 
rope in his teeth, and swam to the bank, 
from -which he tugged the boat away from 
the bridge u ith the assistance of the crowd 
w hah had assembled 

They all <=aid that Allah had,, saved us , 
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for the boat did not appear to have any 
chance of sur\wmg the shock That is 
just the way with material forces There 
was the contact of wood and iron over 
head, and the push of water underneath, 
and but one conclusion seemed me\ itable 
for neither would the water stop for a 
moment nor the mast lower its height by 
a hairs breadth, nor the iron bridge yield 
an inch from its position in spite of all our 
complaining and protesting 
( 01 ) 

Shchdah 
21st Ju’y 18 J2 
I armed at Shchdah last evening and 
am ofl this morning to Pabna The mer 
ism full flood It is racing along like a 
w ild horse w itli tossing mane and w a\ ing 
tail, and its s\\ citing w ai es arc rocking us 
along The motion is delightfully exhilar 
ating 

The abounding wealth of sound of this 
brimming rushing mcr is impossible to 
describ- it is beside itself with irrepres 
sible liquid gurglings is though overcome 
by the first impetuous onrush of youth 
And yet s i far, it has only keen the Oorni, 
we ha\c yet to fill into the Pndma, whose 
batiks must be utterly out of sight That 
hoyden is do ibtkss still more mad, and 
there is no holding her within tiny sort of 
bounls bhc reminds me of Kali, the god 
dess with dishevelled locks, out to dance 
the dance of destruction 

The rnins have given the current a new 
• edge”, sivs the boatman — a very apt 
description , for it is like nothing so much 
as keen steel hacking away nt its 
banka as destructively ns the whirling 
blades on the w heels oT the w ar chariots of 
the ancient Unions 

Tcstcnlav s accident was indeed a se 
nous one I actually aaid 'how d you do’ 
toKingknma* We do not rcih«e that 
death is a next door neighbour, till wc 
come across nn event of tins kmil F ven 
tin event is not much good as a 

reminder for 1 hive already forgotten the 
face of In m whom I caught a glimpse of 
yesterday 

Though wedo not think of Death till he 
is actually an unwelcome guest he nil 
waysirqumng after tis from behind the 
scint* However, 1 beg leave to tell hurt 
with rat si/aaris that I do not care ft -np 

* tiol iJ Jtaik 


whether lie raises w aves from beneath, of 
blows a storm down from the sky niy 
sad will be up ' His worst i< well known, 
—Jet him do it, I refuse to make an outcry 

(62) 

Shehdali, 

3rd Bhadra (Augnst) 1S92 
Ah, the beautiful autumn mornings, 
b(iw they pour honey on the senses ' The 
breeze is as sweet as the song of the birds 
To see the golden sunshine over the 
sitidmg, rain washed country along the * 
brimming rivet, makes one feel that some 
resplendent god is courting this beautiful 
earth of ours in the first blush of her 
y <>uth , and for that shines this sun, and 
the breeze blow s, and thrills pass through 
the fields and the leaves of the trees I or 
that, too is this depth of fullness in the 
nver, tins softness of verdure over the 
land, tins pure ’nmnance of blue m Vae tfoy, 
nnd this prevailing spirit of half drenm 
hfllf ccstacy, 

As love makes even the biggest concerns 
of the world dwindle into insignificance, so 
ill the presence of the presiding spirit of 
tins place the hustle nnd bustle, the lmrry 
nnd worry of Lulcutta seem so trivial, so 
very distant The sky the light, the mr, 
the song which surround me here, seem 
to be ttlicrialjsing me and draw mg me into 
themselves as if One had taken tip the. 
whole of me on His brush and was there-* 
with giving one more touch of colour to 
the gorgeous nutumn scene, adding a 
rapturous flush to all this blue and green 
n nd gold I am enjoying it all so much 
*1 Anon not n hat mr heart mints, 1 is a 
hne I feel ashamed to repeat and would 
not have repeated in Calcutta 13ut here 
it is somehow ihflercnt, nnd though it nt ly v 
sound like unmitigated poetizing, theref 
seems no harm in saying it Many stale 
old poems, which in Calcutta seem only 
fit to be thrown into the fire of ridicule 
blossom out, when brought here, into fresh 
bud nnu leaf nnd flow er 

C3 

Shchdah, 

20th August - 1892 

' If only I could hv c there ! ' is often the 1 
thought when looking at a beautiful land- < 
svape p noting That is the kind cf long 
ing winch is satisfied here, where one feds 
as u living in a bnihintly coloured picture, 
with nom. of the hardness of reality 
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When a child* illustrations of woodland 
and sea, in Paul and Virgin* i, or Robinson 
Crusoe, would waft me away from the 
everyday world, and the sunshine here 
brings uaek to m 3 mind the feeling with 
which I used to gaze on those pictures 
I cannot account for this exactly, or 
explain definitely what hind of longing it 
is which is roused’ within me It seems 
like the throb of some current flowing 
through the artery connecting me with the 
Jxrger world I ftxl ns if dim, distant 
memories come to me of the time when I 
was one with the rest of the earth , when 
on me grew the green grass, and on me 
fell the autumn light , w hen a w arm scent 
of youth would rise from e\ ery pore of ray 
\ast, soft green body at the touch of the 
jrays of the mellow sun , and a fresh life, 
a sweet joy, would be half consciously 
secreted and inarticulately poured forth 
from all the immensity of my being, as it 
lay dumbly stretched, with its raned 
countries and sens and mountains, under 
the bright blue shj 

M 3 feelings seem to be those of our 
ancient earth in the daily ccstacy of its 
sun kissed life , ray ow n consciousness 
seems to stre im through each blade of 
grass, each sucking rootlet, to rise with 
the sap through the trees, to break out 
with joyous thrills in the waving fields of 
corn, in the rustling palm leaves 

I feel impelled to give expression to m 3 
blood tic with the cartb, ray kinsman’s 
lo\e for her , but I am afraid I shall not 
be understood by all,— they will think it a 
grotesque idea 

64 

. Boalia, 

X 18th November 1892 

*3 I w as wondering where 3 our tram has 
got to by now This is the time for the 
sun to rise over the ups and dow ns of the 
treeless, rocky region near Nawadih 
station The scene around there must be 
brightened by the fresh sunlight through 
which distant blue hills are beginning to 
be faintly visible Cultivated fields are 
scarcely to be seen, except where the 
pnmitne tribesmen have done a little 
^ploughing with their buffaloes , on each 
JL^ide of the railway cutting there are the 
heaped up black rocks , the boulder mark 
ed footprints of dried up streams , and the 
fidgety black wag tails, perched along 
the telegraph wires A wild, svaratd and 


scarred nature hes there m the sun, as 
though tamed af the touch of some soft, 
bright, cherubic hand 

Do 3 on know the picture which this 
calls up for me ? In the SakuntaUi of 
Kaltdas there is a scene where Blmrat, the 
infant son of Kmg Dusl^anta, is playing 
with a lion cub The child is loungly 
passing his delicate, rosy fingers through 
the shaggy fur of the great beast, which 
lies quiets stn.tched in trustful repose, 
now and then casting affectionate glances 
out of the comer of its eyes <it its little 
human Incnd 

And shall I tell you what the dry 
boulder strew n water courses put me m 
mind of? Wc read m the English faity 
talc of the Bades in the Wood, how the 
little brother and sister left a trace of their 
wanderings, through the unknown forest 
into which their step mother had turned 
them out, b 3 dropping pebbles as they 
went These little streamlets are like lost 
babes in this great w orld, mto w Inch they 
are sent adrift, and that is why they leaic 
stones, ns the 3 go forth, to marie their 
little course, so as not to lose their way 
when the 3 may be returning But for 
them there is no return journc 3 f 

65 

\atore, 

2nd December 1892 
What depth of feeling and breadth of 
peace there is in a Bengal sunset amidst 
the trees w'hich fringe the eudlcss solitary 
fields, spreading aw« 3 ' to the horizon 
How loungy, and sadly withal, does 
our evening sky bend over and -meet the 
earth in the distance 1 The mournful light, 
which it casts on the earth it leai es be 
hind.. gives us a taste of the divine, gyiefoT 
the Eternal Separation , and eloquent is 
the silence which dwells over earth, sky 
and waters 

As I gaze on in rapt motionlessness, I 
fall to wondering — if e\er this silence 
should fail to contain itself, if the expres- 
sion it has been -seeking from the beginning 
of time should ever pierce its way through, 
then, what a profoundly solemn, what a 
poignantly moving, music would .rise from 
earth to starland ! 

"With a little steadfast concentration of 
effort, we can translate for ourselves, into 
music, the grand harmony of light and 
colour winch permeates the unu er$e % We 
ha\c only to close our e 3 es and 
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with the ear of the lutud the vibrations of 
this e\er flowing panorama 

But liow often shall I write of these 
sunsets and sunrises ? 1 feel their renewed 
freshness eiery time , but how am I to get 
such renewed freshness for my attempts at 
expression ? 

( 66 ) 

Shehdali, 

9tli December 1892 
I get back my peace of mmd after many 
days, now that l am once more in my 
boat, alone We are going along with 
the tide and a good breeze also fills our 
sail 

The winter’s day has been slightly 
warmed by the afternoon sun There is 
not another boat on the river The distant 
sandbank is looking like a yellow streak 
between the blue of the sky and the blue 
of the water I am reclining by the open 
window enjoying the gentle breeze plaving 
oi er my head 

I am feeling w enk and related after my 
painful illness and in this state the mints 
trations of nature are sweet indeed 1 feel 
as if, like the rest, I too am lazily glitter 
ing out my delight at the raj s of the sun, 
and my letter writing progresses but ab 
sent mindedly 

Every time I start for my journey on 
the Padma, 1 have a great fear lest it 
should have become stale But ns soou as 
the boat casts off, and the ripples lap tip 
all round it, then a tremor m light and air, 
a murmur of sound in the sky, n spread of 
blue, a line of fresh green, a \eritable riot 
of song nbd dance and beauty is disclosed 
on e\ cry side and my heart is captivated 
afresh 

The world is e\er new to me, like aloicd 
old friend of this and former births the 
acquaintance between us being both long 
and deep 

I can well realise how, in ages past, 
when the earth in her first y outh came 
forth from her sea bath, and saluted the 
Bun in prayer, I must hai e been one of the 
trees sprung from her new formed soil 
spreading its foliage in all the freshness of 
first life 

The great sea w as rocking and swaying, 
and smothering, like a foolishly fond 
mother, its firstborn land with repeated 
caresses, while 1 was drinking m the 
sunlight with the whok of my being, 
qunenng under the blue sky with the 


unreasoning rapture of the new bats* 
holding fast and sucking away at ray 
mother earth w ith all my roots In blind 
joy all my leaves burst forth and ray 
flowers bloomed , and when the dark 
clouds gathered, their grateful shade would 
comfort me with a tender touch 

From age to age, thereafter, have I been 
differently reborn on this earth So when 
e\er we now sit face to face, alone together, 
\anous memories of the old days, one 
after another, gradually come back to me _ 
My mother earth sits to day in the 
cornfields by the river side, in her raiment 
of sunlit gold, and near her feet, her knees, 
her lap, I roll about and play Mother of 
a multitude of children, she attends but 
absently to tlicir constant calls upon her, 
with an immense patience, but also with a v 
certain aloofness And so, to day, my 
mother earth is seated there, w ith her far- 
away look towards the edge of the after- 
noon sky, while I keep chattering on 
untiringly 

(G7) 

Balia, 

Tuesday, February 1893 
I feel I do not want to wander about 
nnv more I am pimug for a corner in 
which to nestle down snugly, away from 
the crow d 

India has two asp-cts —being in one a 
Gnhnsta, in the other a Sann^asm * The 
former refuses to budge from his corner m 
his home, the latter has no home at 
all I find both these within me A 
cosy corner attracts me , yet I respond 
to the pall of the world outside 
I want to roam about and see all the, 
wide world, yet I also yearn for jr 
little sheltered nook, like a bird with its 
tiny nest for a dwelling, and the i nst sky 
for flight 

I hanker after a corner only because it 
senes to bring cafmncss to ray mind. 
My mind really wants to be incessantly 
busy, but in making the attempt it knocks 
up so often against the crowd at everv 
step, that it gets utterly frenzied and 9 
keeps buffetting me from within its cage j ' 
If only it is allowed a little leisurely^, 
solitude, it can look about, think away to > 


'Cnlmta is tie singe of Householder in tlinlu 
sannTmin the stage of the homeless Ascetic 
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its heart's content and express its feelings w ould be alone with its imagimugs f as the 
to its own satisfaction Creator broods o\ er His ow n creation 

This freedom of solitude is what my Translated by 

mind is fretting for day and night it Sure\dra\atxi Tvgore 


KRISHNAKANTA S WILL 

Bi Ba\kisiciia\dra Chatterjee 

( All r ghts reserved ) 


CHAPTER \X\II 

K RISHN AKANTA S death was lamented 
by young and old for although like 
most rich men he was proud of his 
vrealth and power he was charitable kind 
and well meaning and always ready to 
help any one in trouble So Ins death as 
might be expected produced a great sensa 
tion in the village A great man had 
passed away said some Others declared 
that the village had lost in him a fri-nd 
and protector There was one an old 
man who m somewhat poetic language 
observed that in time of trouble he w’as 
their chief refuge while generally speaking 
he might be compared to the charitable 
banian whose thick foliage and long 
out spread eg branches afford a cool shade 
to weary and sun smitten travellers on the 
way 

knshnakanta s loss was greatly felt by 
bis relations most of all by Bhramar She 
was sent for by her mother in law a day 
• or two after this sad event for she must 
not now be allowed to stay aw ay at her 
’father s When she arrived she wept 
aloud for knshnakanta 

On any other occasion Bhramar would 
have resolved to have that unpleasant 
matter— the matter touching Rohim— out 
of her husband even though it might have 
been thought likely to lead to a scene but 
this was not the time and her heart was 
full of sorrow On her arnval she was 
crying and she cried bitterly when she 
saw ber husband Gobindalal too shed 
. tears plentifully for by his uncle a death the 
family sustained a heavv domestic loss 
Both Bhramar and Gobindalal conclu 1 
ed that before the matter could b“ s-ttled 
they mast wait until the customary 
period of mourning was over Bhramar 


said Gobindalal one day in tones of great 
regret I want to talk to you but we 
must wait a few days 

She felt as though she would cry With 
an effort however she checked her emo 
tion Just as yoa please she only said 

That day passed The sun rose and 
sank and rose and sank again and many 
times after that But no one perceived 
that a change had come over Bhramar 
No one kae v that a cloud hung over her 
mind that a cankerworm had got into 
her to eat into her vitals She was very 
different from what she used to be On 
her face was missed that smile which was 
once her own \et she smiled and 
Gobindalal smiled But where was the 
smile which belonged to them in the days 
past and which seemed to spring from the 
very core of their hearts ’ Where w’as the 
smile which at one time seemed to say 
they were very happy and could never be 
more happy ? Then Bhramar was proud 
that she had a husband so handsome and 
so very kind and loving Then Gobindalal 
was thankful and happy in the thought 
that he had a wife so devoted and so very 
good But these feelings were replaced by 
a coolness to which they had been strang 
ers before 

They were not what they used to be 
There was something strange in their be 
liaviour in all things They talked little 
if at all and were often at a loss to know 
what to sav though not long before thev 
had a w orld of things to say and never 
tired of talking There was now to be 
marked an absence of that love which was 
strikingly noticeable in all their actions 
b*fore Often from his gloom which was 
so trying to him Gobindalal loved to seek, 
refuge in the comforting thought of Rc 
Poor Bhramar 1 she m ber anguish 
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upon Dcatli to take her, Tor she had no 
peace, no happiness in her 

CHAPTER XXVIII 
Krishnakanta’s sraddha * went off 
happily It was performed in a grand style 
Heaps of money were expended Teasts 
were held for days together, and largesses 
were given to Brahmans in a bountiful 
manner To poor people cloths were d is 
tnbuted, and lots of money were given 
away in alms Those who were friends of 
Kmhnakanta declared that not less than 
a lac of rupees wa<» spent , some again, 
who were not very well disposed towards 
him, obser\ed that the expenditure could 
not have exceeded twenty thousand rupees, 
even talaag the most liberal view of it 
The actual sum expended, however, was a 
little over fifty thousand 

For some days there was great bustle 
and excitement in the village Iluratnl 
had come home , and beiog the eldest son 
of his father, according to the rule the 
sraddha ceremony was gone through by 
him 

tfter it a as over flaralal wanted to 
look at the fresh will made by his late 
father The will was read out in the 
presence of a few friends and relations 
Although it seemed that Haralal had a 
design, there were so many witnesses to 
the will that it was useless for him to try 
to carry it out So one day without any 
more ado he left the house and was gone 
‘ I bang you good news,'* said Gobiuda 
lal to his wife 

"What good news ? ’ asked Bhramar 
a9 she looked up, wondering what was 
coming 

“You have had the half share of the 
property It has been given you by will *’ 

* No 1 You are the lord of it *’ 

“Properly speaking I have nothing to 
do with it,’ said Gobindalal 

“But what is mine is yours, and what 
is yours « tome, ~ytm vwiurft kmy 
she said 

“It won't do for you to talk like this, 
Bhramar There is a deni of difference 
between you and me nowadays ” 

“Oh, liow could you say so I” she said 
* kou pain my heart to talk like tins ' 
"But the property is yours," he said 

* A . «*« « r etmuMiy in which bulls of nee *re 
ofitrnl to the deal man nod a fcnst is 
feltow-cnstcmen and others * ,ea to 


*1 will not Ine on your bounty. I will 
not be a. burden on you, I say ” 

His w ords pained her extremely , but 

E resently 9he felt a pride swelling in her 
eart “What do you mean to do then i 
she said, looking up to Ins face 

“I will earn my own bread, su'd 
Gobindalal 

“Earn your bread ! what do you 
mean , 
“I mean I will work for my bread, ana 
I do not mind goiug to any distant part 
of the world to earn it " 

“But the property," said Bhramar, 
“was acquired by your father, and as you 
are his heir, not I, your uncle had no right 
to dispose of it in the way he had done 
Tl»c will is illegal and cannot stand I do 
not speak my own views on the subject, 
but tins is the opinion of my father who 
asserted that the will was illegal ” 

"Why, do you mean to say that my 
unde’s procedure was illegal and wrong ? 
I pm sure he knew better And since he 
has given the property to you, it is pro- 
perly and legally yours, and I have no 
right whatsoever to it ” 

“Well, if you think so I nm ready to 
make it over to you in w riting,” she said. 

“And am I sneakingly to accept the 
gift at your hands 

“Sneakingly ! Oh, what i« this you 
9a y 1 You know that I am but your 
servant " 

"It is all very fine to say that , but 
words will not mend matters now, I tell 


yOU ’ 

‘Oh, what have I done! I was given 
tn marriage to you when I was a little 
girl, and now I am seventeen And all 
these years I have been with you, know- 
ing nothing but you Under your tender ' 
care I have grown and you have been ever 
so fond of me What have I done that 
you are so hard upon me 7 Oh, tell me 
what I have done ” 

“You. wiwnJwi 'K nvslbj’ 

sa*d Gobindalal 

“Oh, I am very sorry I went to my 
father s I w ent because I w as angry with 
you— my own husband But I am very 
sorry for it I ask a thousand pardons. 
Will you not forgive me? Ob, I know , 
nothing beyond you " 

And Bhramar fell at her husband’s feet 
nod wept 

Gobindalal spoke not a word There 
was his wife, a supplicant at his feet. 
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entreating lam to take pity and forgive 
her, but he spoke not a word He was 
thinking of Kobim How beautiful and 
clever she was * And what was Bhratnar 
by her side’ What recommendation bad 
she save that she was a good and gentle 
girl ? But he did cot mean to forsake her , 
he wanted only to live apart from her for 
a time And Rohini— he could throw her 
over any moment wheu he had got tired 
of her 

* Oh, have pity on me, ’ entreated 
^Bhramar, her eyes bathed in tears ‘ Speak 
a kind word, oh, do O God* and tin* 
was in store for me 1 ’ 

Her appeal surely rose to heaven, but 
Gobindaial paid no heed to it 

"Oh, speak but one kind word," she 
urged again ‘ Will you not ’ ’ 

"I want to leave you, ’ said Gobindaial 
deliberately, and steeling his heart against 
all pity 

She was stunned She said no more 
She rose from her lowly position , paused , 
moved up to the door Going out she 
stumbled, fell dow u and sw ooned away 

CHAPTER XXIX 

‘ What have l done that you want to 
leave me ’ This question Bhraraar never 
ut to Gobindaial, but after the scene 
escribed in the preceding pages this was 
upon her mind night and day Gobindaial 
too asked himself what her fault was 
Bbramar was surely in the wrong be 
thought, for she ought to have considered 
before she wrote such a sharp letter to 
him We will, however, give the debate 
that he had with his conscience 

Gobindaial Her fault is she was 
jealous And isn t it quite as bad as 
anything ? 

X. Oui'ji'/i'usi TJsdnA «J«. mm 

tb be jealous 5 You cannot deny your 
illicit connection with Rohini 

G When she first had her suspicions 
I was quite innocent 

C Yes, hut in your mind you knew 
you were guilty And since by your con 
duct you gave your wife reason to be 
jealous as much hefore as after committing 
yourself to evil, could she have been any 
thing bu^ jealous ? 

It G But it seems to me that had she 
A not been jealous I should never have gone 
wrong Do we not sometimes drive an 
honest man to go astray by giving him a 
had name ’ 

7914 — 3 


C The fialt then, in your opinion, 
lies not at the door of him who goes to 
the had, but him who gives bun a bad 
name Nice argument this 1 

G Nice or not nice, I am sure she 
ought never to have gone to her father's 
since she was told that I u as coming home 
and was on the way Besides I think she 
could never have found it in her heart to 
write such a stinging letter to me if she 
bad had the least regard for my feelings 

C If she knew that she had had good 
grounds for her suspicion she was perfectly 
justified in acting as she had done 
Can a v. ife see her husband go wrong and 
not resent it ’ 

G But she knew nothing for certain , 
and she acted on a mere rumour, which she 
should not have done She ought to have 
asked me 

C And did you care to ask her ’ 

G I did not 

C Then how could you hold her wrong 
for neier telling her suspicions to you’ 
But that’s not it I w ill tell you what it 
really is 

G And that is ’ 

C It is just this You took a fancy 
to Rohini, and so you wished in your 
mind to get her But why did Krishna 
kanta give your share of the property to 
your wife ’ Because, besides feeling sure 
she would soon want to make it over to 
you, he hoped that such a step might open 
your eyes to your folly and win you hack 
from the path you are treading 

G She does want to make it over to 
me, but I will not accept it, not I 

C Why ’ The property is yours It 
was acquired by your late father, and you 
are his heir 

G But since my uncle, on his death 

kftfi -i*l - ci-ptWi 

mine 

C Your uncle had no right to bestow 
it upon your wife He knew that very 
well , hut he did so, thinking it might dis 
enchant vou, as I have said, and make 
you turn from the path you are pursuing 

G But I will not stoop to accept a 
gift from my wife I had much rather 
starve than do so 

C In other words you would sooner 
give up your wife and give up your pro 
perty than lose Rohini Well, then go 
your way If you are resolved upon ^ Out 
rmn no one can help it 
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chapter xxx 

Gobindalal’s mother had heard of her 
son’s irregularities She had noticed his 
apathetic behaviour to his wife, but she 
cared not to try to set things to rights 
again The fact was she had become 
jealous and llldisposed towards her 
daughter in law for the reason of her son’s 
share of the property being made orer to 
her She might have cared to do every 
thing for her had she been able to see that 
in disposing, as he had done, of Gobinda 
lal s share of the property krishnahanta 
had been actuated by nothing but an 
anxious earnestness to correct his nephew 
She thought that henceforth she was to be 
dependent on her daughter in law , that 
she was to have no will of her own but 
to bend in all things to hers, which she 
could never bear For this reason she 
resolutely made up her mind to pass the 
remaining dajs of her life in the holy 
place, Benares On another occasion 
when she had expressed a desire to go and 
live there Gobindalal had opposed Now 
when she spoke her mind to him he readily 
and gladly consented to take her up there 
On the very day that she had a talk with 
her son Bhramar went to her father’s for a 
few days When she expressed her wish 
to go on a visit to her parents her mother 
inlaw made no objection but willingly 
consented to her going While his wife 
was nwaj Gobindalal rmsed upwards of 
a lac of rupees by disposing of a few jewels 
of his own, and also by effecting, under 
the rose, the sale of a small estate, which 
he held in his own name Afterwards 
having fixed an auspicious day for their 
departure he wrote to inform lus wife of 
it, asking her to come at once Bhramar 
made not a dnj s delay, but came directlj 
on receipt of her husband s letter Oilier 
arrival she entreated her mother in law 
with tears in lier eyes not to leave her 
vAwifc ynt •v&Tu s'fie was Wv n taw and 
ignorant girl and knew nothing of house 
keeping, and that if she w ent she should 
keenly feel her absence in all things Her 
mother in law by way of comforting her 
said that after she was gone her daughter 
would take care of her and help her with 
her advice in all household affairs ' Be 
sides ’ she added, * you have now become 
,8t F« M of the hoase and must 

It y ° Ut dtlt F h °" e ' er OOCrOUS 

it may at first seem to jou Come, drv 


your tears, and don’t make yoursetf miser 
able for nothing ” But Bhramar kept cry 
ing and would not be comforted 

Presently sbe rose and went to seek ner 
husband A vague fear that this might be 
their last inetting troubled her very milcb 
Finding him, and falling at lus feet, weep 
mg, she said, “\ou are going to accom 
panj mother , tell me, oh, tell me, I pray, 
when I may expect you back ” 

“That 1 cannot tell But I have no 
very great mmd to return,’’ he said 

bhe stiffed a pang She gulped down si^ 
sob that rose in her throat “What do F 
care 5 ’ she said to herself springing to her 
feet abruptly “I can take poison and be 
rid of my trouble for ever “ 

The day ou which they were to start 
soon came The railway station where 
they were to take tram was about two 
miles from their village The auspicious 
hour for their departure was at hand, and 
the porters were busied m taking out the 
trunks and other baggage to carry them 
to the station Such of the servants as 
were to accompany their mistress were 
ordered to keep ahead and walk with the 
porters The women of the neighbour 
hood were assembled to see Gobindalal's 
mother depart , and they shed tears with 
her daughter because she was going to 
leave them and her home for ever It was 
soon time to depart She went and bowed 
down before their household god, and 
great was her emotion when, kissing her 
daughter and bidding her neighbours 
farewell she seated herself m the palan 
qmn to I e borne to the station, leaving 
Gobindalal to follow 

Meanwhile Gobindalal went to take 
leave of Ins wife On entering her room 
lie found her in tears “Bhramar,” said he 
4 I am going to accompany mother ’ 

She quicklv bruslie’ away her tears 
“Mother is going to live permanently at 
Benares And you— are you not going to 
return - sbe said 

Gobindalal made no answer, he was 
rather surprised at the manner of her 
putting the question Hts w ife, receiving 
no answer, said again 4 Vou have often 
told me there is nothing like being truth 
ful Tell me truly when you will get! 
back I am sure you will not tell me a' 
falsehood f 

‘ Well 1 don't like to hoax aoyore >! he 
said Truth to say, I have no mind to 
return ” 
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“l\ hj have jou no mind'* Will you 
not tell me ? ’ 

‘ Since j ou ask me I must tell v on that 
I bate to be a hanger on * 

* Oh, how jou pam me to talk like 
this 1'* 

“Maybe I do Bat did you ever care 
to think that van were taking an unadvis 
ed step wheu you went to your father’s ? ’ 
“I didn't, and I repented for it after- 
wards I fell at your feet and craved your 
pardon Oh, is it such a great offence 
that it cannot be forgiven 7 Will you not 
Tbrgive and forget 7 To forgive is divine 
you said it yourself ’ 

1 \es , but jou are the possessor of the 
half share 01 the estate I shouldn t w onder 
if you think that you are now free to do 
as you like ” 

“Oh, you wrong me to talk like this 
But jou do not know what I have been 
doing Look at this paper, do ’ 

Through her father s help Bhramar had 
made over »be half share of the property 
to her husband, and the paper she now 
placed m his hand was a deed of convey 
ance duly executed and registered 

When Gobindala! had glauced over it 
he tore up the paper I w ill not accept a 
gift from you,' he said 

' It is useless to destroy it,” she said 
* There is a copy of it at the Registrar s 
office, my father has told me " 

“I don't care I will not accept a pie 
at your hands, that's all Now good bye ” 
“W hen do 3 ou come back ’ ’ she asked 
again 

'I don’t know I may not ’ 

‘ Oh, how ennyou be so cruel 7 ’ 

“I tell you seriously 1 have no mind to 
return ” 

„ “Is there not One above 1 ’ she gasped 
.,*orth in a piteous wailing tone 

1 Spare now your sermon, plea«=e It is 
getting late,— I must be off ’ 

His words smote heavily on her heart 
She felt ns if some one had struck her a 
deadly blow Tears started to her eyes, 
but by an uncommon effort she quickly 
mastered them and sent them back to the 
source from which they sprung * Go,” she 
said w ith agony m lier eje, “and return 
not if that, as you say, be your intention 
r ’ an innocent, you know I an, and yet 
yon want to forsake me But reraenuKr 
there is a God 1 Remember you wilt have 
to repent on<_ day ' II you think von can 
Bndonewlu can love vim ns truly anil 


GJO 

devotedly as I love you, jou are greatly 
mistaken ButyouwiH £Tud your mistake 
onedav, I am sure you wifi Then you 
will seek me, and you will know the agony 
of remorse when you think what a grave 
wrong you Lave done me Go, say you 
will not come again if jou like But if I 
have been ever faithful to you, as faithful 
in thought as m deed, I say you will seek 
me , you will come to me again, and you 
will call me by my name as fondij as you 
used to do, and weep bitter tears ’ 

Here her feelings choked her She 
could say no more She HI on her knees, 
stooped to kiss his feet, tbeu rose and left 
the room 

CH\PTLR \XXI 

At one time vv hen she was very happy 
with her husband, Bhramar had lost a 
child, a boy, at her lying in, and now the 
reminiscence of that sad incident served to 
add fuel to the flame of her grief She bolted 
herself into her room and bewailed the loss 
of her child, throw mg herself dow n on the 
bare floor * 0 mj child, ray baby," she 
wailed ."where are you gone 5 Had you been 
alive could your father have ever thought 
of leaving me’ For your sake he would 
have borne with me even if I had been a 
bad and quarrelsome woman He would 
have overlooked for your sake a hundred 
faults in me Come, my sweet one, ob, 
come and be the comforter of your poor 
unbappj mother Ob, pity and return ’ 
Cannot ouc, vv ho is dead, be restored to 
his sorrowing mother 

With bended knees and joined palms 
she implored God why He could ue so 
cruel to her ‘ Say Thou, O God, she con 
tinued, “what I have done to deserve this 
punishment My child I have lost, mj 
nusband has left me* Oh, why could his 
heart be turned against me who loved him 
better than life itself’ How happy wc 
were, how well vve loved each other His 
love had turned our home into an Eden, and 
I thought myself the happiest of women 
in the world Oh it is so bard ’ — so hard 1 
To have w on the greatest joy that life 
can give — and th *n to lo c e it all ’ ' 

It seemed to her that God was cruel, 
and she coul 1 do nothing hut weep So 
she wept and cried, and «he prayed God 
toenJher sorrows by putting an end to 
her existence 

Leaving bis wife Gobird ilal walked 
peiisivelv to th~ outer house He 
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sting of Ins conscience flow happy he 
had been with her ! The thought of it 
was enough to (Iran a tear from Ins eye 
He could not bat feel that he was doing 
her a great wrong Her unselfish lore, 
which was erer eloquent in her eyes— 
eloquent equally in everything she did or 
said, lie remembered He conld feel that 
what he was going to leave he could 
nowhere hare again He thought he 
would go back to her and tell her that he 
would soon return and that he was 
ashamed of his unjust behaviour to her 
and was sorry But he lacked the moral 


courage to go back to her and say it So 
Rethought he must go now, for he was 
pot going to leave her for good, and CM" 
come back whenever he liked Thus 
thinking he mounted his horse which was 
just then brought in saddled, and was 
soon off In a minute he dismissed flu 
painful thoughts from his mind , and as lie 
fode on he found himself thinking of 
£ohim whose beautiful face floated before 
yis mind’s eye 

End of Part I 
( To be continued ) 

Translated fly D C Ror 


THL LOST JEWLLS 

By Sir Radindra'* 4 ™ Tagore 


M \ boat was moored beside an old 
bathing ghat of the nver, almost in 
ruins Tbe sun had set 
On the roof of the boat the boatmen 
were at tlieir e\ ening praj er Against the 
bright background of the Western sky 
their silent worship stood out like a pic 
ture The waning light was reflected on 
the still surface of the rn er in every d 
cate shade of colour from gold to steel blue 
A huge house with broken windows, 
tumbledown verandahs and all the ap 
pearance of old age was in front of me 
1 sat alone on the steps of the ghat which 
were cracked by the far reaching roots of 
a banyan tree A feeling of sadness began 
to come o\ er me, w hen suddenly I w as 
startled to hear a \ oice asking 

Sir, « here ha\ e 3 ou come from ? 

I looked up and saw a man who seemed 
half starved and out of fortune His face 
had a dilapidated look siicli as is common 
among my countrymen who take up 
service aw ay from home His dirty coat 
of Assam silk w as greasy and open at the 
front He appeared to be just returning 
from lus day s work and to be taking a 
walk by the side of the nver at a time 
when he should have been taking his 
evening meal 

The new comer took his se it beside me 
on the steps I sud in answer to his 
question 


•‘I come from Ranchi ” 

What occupation > ’ 

"I am a merchant ” 

What sort ’ ’ 

‘ A dealer in cocoons and timber ” 
’♦Whatnam& J. — - - — 

After a momenFs hesitation I gave a 
name but it was not my own 

Still the stranger s curiosity was not 
SiN^fied Again he questioned me 

wsjat have you come here lor ? ’ / 
Irep>d 

"For a change of air ” 

My cross-exa&Kjer seemed a little as 
tonisned He said 

‘Hell sir I have bee-„.enjoying the air 
of this place for nearly six years and with 
it 1 hav e taken a daily average of fifu 
grains of quinine, but I have not noticed 
that I have benefited much ’’ 

I replied 

' Still you must acknowledge that, 
after Ranchi, I shall find the air of this 
place sufficient of a change ” 

* Yes indeed ” said he “More than you 
bargain for But where will you stay 
here ? ’ 

Pointing to the tumble-down house* 
above the ghat, I said < 

* There 

j t'nMi nvy friend had a suspicion that l 
had come in search of hidden treasure 
However lie did not pursue the subject* 
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Sc only began to describe to me what had 
happened in this mined building some 
fifteen years before 

I found that lie \\ as the schoolmaster 
of the place From beneath an enormous 
bald head his two eyes shone out from 
their sockets with an unnatural brightness 
in a face that w as thin with hunger and 
illness 

The boatmen having finished their 
e\emng prayer turned their attention to 
their cooking As the last light of the day 
Tided the dark and empty house stood 
silent and ghostly above the deserted 
gliat 

The schoolmaster said 

Nearly ten years ago when I came to 
this place Bhusan Saha used to live in this 
house He ivas the heir to the large pro 
Ijerty and business of bis uncle Durga 
Saba who w as childless 

But he w as modernised He had been 
educated and not only spoke faultless 
English bat actually entered Sahibs offices 
with his shoes on In addition to that he 
grew a beard thus he had not the least 
chance of bettering himself so far as the 
sahibs were concerned \ou had only to 
look at him to see that he was a modern 
ised Bengali 

In his own home too he had another 
drawback His wife w as beautiful With 
his College education on the one hand and 
on the other his beautiful wife wbat 
chance was there of hts presen ing our 
good old traditions in bis home 9 

Sir you are certainly a married man 
so that it is hardly necessary to tell you 
that the ordinary female is fond of sour 
green mangoes hot chillies and a stern 
husband A roan need not necessarily be 
y ugly or poor to be cheated of his wife s 
Noie but he is sure to be too gentle 

If you ask me why this is so I have 
much to say on this subject for I have 
thought a good deal about it A stag 
chooses a hardwood tree on which to 
sharpen its horns and would get no 
pleasure in rubbing them against a banana 
tree From the very moment that man 
and woman became separate sexes woman 
has been exercising all her faculties in try 
ing by various devices to fascinate and 
- bring man under her control The wife of 
a man who is of his own accord submis 
sire is altogether out of employment All 
those weapons wh eh she has inherited 
from her grand mothers of the untold 


centuries are useless in her hands the 
force of her tears the fire of her anger and 
the snare of her glances he idle 

Under the spell of modern civilisation 
man has lost the God given power of his 
barbaric nature and this has loosened the 
conjugal ties The unfortunate Bhusan 
had been turned out of the machine of 
modern civilisation an absolutely faultless 
man He was therefore neither successful in 
business nor in his own home 

Mam was Bhusan s wife She used to 
get her caresses without asking her Dacca 
mushn sans without tears and her ban 
gles without being able to pride herself on 
a victory In this way her woman sna 
ture became atrophied and with it her love 
for her husband She simply accepted 
things without giving anything in return 
Her harmless and foolish husband used to 
imagine that to giv e is the vv ay to get 
The fact was just the contrary 

The result of this was that Mam looked 
upon her husband as a mere machine for 
turning out her Dacca muslins and her 
bangles— so perfect a machine indeed that 
never for a single day did she need to oil 
its wheels 

Bhutan s wife did not talk very much 
nor did she mix much w ith her neighbours 
To feed Brahmans m obedience to a sacred 
vow or to give a few pice to a religious 
mendicant was not her w ay In her hands 
noth ng was ever lost w hatever she got 
she saved up most carefully with the one 
exception of the memory of her husband s 
caresses The extraordinary thing was 
that she did not seem to lose the least 
atom of her youthful beauty People said 
that n hatei er her age was she never look 
ed older than sixteen I suppose youth is 
best preserv ed with the aid of the heart 
that is an ice chest 

But as far as w ork was concerned 
Mammahku w as very effic ent She never 
kept more servants than were absolutely 
necessary She thought that to pay wages 
to anyone to do work which she herself 
could do was like playing the pickpocket 
with her own money 

Not being anxio js about anyone never 
being distracted by love, always working 
and saving she was never sick nor sorry 

For the majority of husbands this is 
quite sufficient not only sufficient but 
fortunate For the loving wife is a wife 
who make it difficult for her husband to 
forget her and the fatigue of perpetual 
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remembrance wears out life s bloom It is 
only when a man Ins lumbago that be 
becomes conscious of his waist And 
lumbago, in domestic affairs, is to be made 
conscious, by the constant imposition of 
lov e, that y ou hav e such a thing as a w ife 
Excessive devotion to her husband may be 
a merit for the vv ife, hut not comfortable 
for the husband, — that is my candid opi 
nton 

I hope I am not tiring you, Sir ? I live 
alone, 5 oU see , I am banished from the 
company of my w ife and there are many 
important social questions which lha\e 
leisure to think about but cannot discuss 
with my pupils In course of conversation 
you will see how deeply I lia\e thought of 
them ' 

Just as he was speaking some jackals 
began to howl from 1 neighbouring 
thicket The schoolmaster stopped for a 
moment the torrent of his talk When the 
sound had ceased and the earth and the 
water relapsed into a deeper silence he 
opened his glowing eyes wide in the dark 
ness of the night and resumed the thread 
of his story 

1 Suddenly a tangle occurred in Bhusan s 
complicated business \\ hat exactly bap 
pened it is not possible for a lay man like 
myself either to understand or to explain 
Suffice it to say that, for some sudden 
reason lie found it difficult to get credit in 
the market If only he could, by book or 
by crook, raise a lakh and a half of rupees 
and only lor a few days rapidly flash it 
before the market, then his credit would be 
restored and lie would be able to sail fair 
again 

So he began to cast about to sec whe 
tber he could not raise a loan But, in 
that case, he would be bound to give some 
satisfactory security, and the best security 
of all is jewelry 

So Bhusan w ent to his w ife But unfor 
tunately lie was not able to face his wile 
as easily as most men am His lo\ e tor her 
was of that kind which has to tread very 
carefully, and cannot speak out plainly 
what is in the mind , it is like the attroc 
tion of the sun for the earth, which is 

•-ong yet leaves immense space between 
them 

Still c\cn the hero of a high class 
romance docs sometimes when hard press 
ed have to mention to Ins beloved <uch 
thtngs ns mortgage deeds, and promissory 


notes But words stick, and the tune docs 
not seem right, and shrinking of rcluetana. 
makes itself felt The unfortunate Bhusan 
was totally powerless to say , '‘Look here, 
1 am in need of money, bring out your 
jewels ” 

He did broach the subject to his wife at 
last, but with such extreme delicacy, that 
it only titilated her opposition without 
bending it to his own purpose When 
Mam set her face hard and said nothmg, 
he was deeply r hurt, yet he was incapable 
of returning the hurt back to her The 
reason was that he had not e\en a trace of 
that barbarity, which is the gift of the 
male If anyone had upbraided him for 
this, then most probably he would have 
expressed some such subtle sentiment as 
the following — 

‘If my \\ ife, of her ow n free choice is 
unwilling to trust me with her jewelry, 
then I have no right to take them from 
her by force ’ 

What I say is has God given to man 
such ferocity and strength only for him to 
spend his time in delicate measurement of 
fine spun ideals ? 

However that may be, Bhusan, being 
too proud to touch Ins wife’s jewels went 
to Calcutta to try some other way of 
raising the money 

As u general rule in this world the wife 
knows the husband far better than the 
husband ever knows the wife, but extreme 
ly modern men in their subtlety of nature 
are altogether beyond the range of those 
unsophisticated instincts which woman 
kind has acquired through ages These 
men arc a new race, and hav e become as 
mysterious as women themselves Ordi 
nary men can be divided roughly into three 
main classes, some of them are barbarians, 
some are fools and some are blind, but.; 
these modem men do not fit into any or 


so vinni called her counsellor for con 
saltation Some musw Jvvy wuy v ar 
gagwl ns assistant steward on Bhnsan s 
He ,?, ns ? ot the kmd of man to 
profit lnmsdf by dint of hard work, but 
“is position in the family he was 
more Sa ' C lllS sa,at 7- and even a little 


aiam called him and told him what had , 
happened She ended up by asking him 
‘Now what is your adv ice ? 

He snook lus head wisely and said * I 
uon t like the look of things at ill ” The 
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fact « that w ise men never like the look of 
things 

Then lie added ‘Babu will never be 
able to raise the money, and in the end he 
will have to fall back upon that jewelry of 
yours ’ 

From wliat she knew of human nature 
she thought that this w as not only pos 
sible, hut likely Her anxiety became 
keener than ever She had no child to 
love, and though she had a husband, she 
.i\ as scarcely able to realise bis verr exist 
-fence So her blood froze at the \cr> 
thought that her onlv object of love — the 
wealth which like a child had grown from 
year to year, — was to be m a moment 
thrown into the bottomless abyss of trade 
She gasped ‘What then is to be done ? * 

Mod hu said ‘Why not take your 
jewels and go to your father’s house ’’ In 
his heart of hearts he entertained the hope 
that a portion, and possibly the larger 

f iortion, of that jewelry w ould fall to his 
ot 

Mam at once agreed It was a rainy 
night towards the end of summer At this 
very ghat a boat was moored Mam 
wrapped from head to foot in a thick 
sbaw 1, stepped into the boat The frogs 
croaked m the thick darkness of the 
cloudy dawn Modhu, waking up from 
sleep, roused himself from the boat and 
said 'Gn e me the box of jewels ’ 

Mam replied ‘Not now, afterwards 
Now let us start ’ 

The boat started, and floated swiftly 
down the current Mam had spent the 
whole night in covering every part of her 
body with her ornaments She was afraid 
that if she put her jewels into a box they 
might be snatch *d nwaj from her hands 
iBtit if she wore them on her person then 
aiTj^Ollt VUt/tfi *r{Kt VUMTl X\Vl , Kt/rft 

murdering her Manimalikn did not 
understand Bhusan, it is true , but there 
was no doubt about her understanding of 
Modhu 

Modhu had w ntten a letter to the chief 
steward to the effect that lie had started 
to take his mistress to her father's house 
The steward was an ancient retainer of 
Bhttsan's father HewasfunousU angry, 
^ and w rote a lengthy epistle full of misspel 
/Mings to Ins master \lthough the letter 
was weak in its grammar, yet it was 
forcible in its language and clearly express- 
cd the writer’s disapproval of giving too 
much indulgence to w omankind Bhusan 


on receiving it understood what was the 
motne of Mant’s secret departure What 
hurt him most was the fact that, in spite 
of his ha\ing given way to the unwilling 
ness of his w ife to part with her jewels, in 
this time of his desperate straits, his wife 
should still suspect him 

When he ought to have been angn 
Bhusan was onlv distressed God has so 
arranged it, that man, for the most trifling 
reason will burst forth m anger like a 
forest fire, and woman will burst into 
tears like a ram cloud for no reason at all 
But the weather cycle seems to ha\e 
changed, and this appears no longer to 
hold good 

The husband bent his head and said to 
himself ‘Well, if this is a our judgment, 
let it be so, I will simply do m\ own 
duty ’ Bhusan, who ought to ha\e been 
bom five or six centimes hence, when the 
world will be moved by psychic forces, 
was unfortunate enough "not only to be 
bom in the nineteenth century, but also 
to marry a woman who belonged to that 
eternal primitive age which persists 
through all time He did not w nte a w ord 
on the subject to his wife, and determined 
in his mind that he w ould never mention 
it to her again What an aw ful penalty ' 

Ten or twel\e days later, hnvmgsecured 
the necessary loan Bhusan returned to 
his home He imagined that Mnm, after 
completing her mission, had by this time 
come back from her father s house And 
so he approached the door of the inner 
apartments, wondering whether Ins wife 
would show any «ngns of shame or peni- 
tence for her undeserved suspicion 

He found the door shut. Breaking the 
lock, he entered the room and <aw that it 
was empty 

JiA 'nrso. ’A’lrtnrai iZnA ait/L'crou’u'tc n’ornit 
lus wife’s ab'encc He thought th it if she 
wanted to come back she would do so 
Ilis old steward however came to him and 
said 'W hat good v ill come of taking no 
notice of it "* You ought to get some 
news of the mistress ’ Acting on this 
suggestion messengers were sent to Mam’s 
father’s house The news was brought 
that up to that time neither Mnm nor 
Modhu had turned up there 

Then a search began in every' direction 
Men went along both hanks oftbenver 
making enquiries The police were given a 
description of Modhu but all m vain 
They were unable to find out wh"* 
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hired or by what wn> they had pone 
One evening when all hope had been 
abandoned oi ever finding h\s wife Bhusan 
entered Ins deserted bed room It wastlie 

festival of knshna s birth and it had [ been 


W °Tlie sound reached the top step °f the 
bathing chat and now began to come 

rmning ‘incessantly” from early morning {£"dmr S' 1 " 

In SlcWum Of the festn nl tjierc «« “'^ befo “ he scent to the fair Then 

fair going on in the Milage and in a tem P n( ,n that closed door there fell a rain of 
poW budding a theatrical no rformance “P° n t J^° s nsi fuith some ornaments 
w as being held The sound of distant JinRlmg «o nb le to s.t stdl another 

singing could be heard mingling with the Bhusan vva^ moUng his through 4 ’ 
sound 5 of pouring rain Bhusan was , . room g and down the dark stair 

sitbng alone in the darkness at the window before the closed door It 

1 “E padlocked from the mW. eo he 


hanging a couple ot p ctures of the goddes souna had been asleep and in Ins 

S Sshm.oSaSirosrvvtipnnted at the He '“{“rS made las way down to the 
sit Studio on the clothes rank a towel slcepl u His whole body was 

tad a bodice and a pair ol sans were laid UK „p,ratron hrs hands and fat 

™t ready for use On a table m one (J a id bis heart wos Huttenng 

°“'» e y t & r ?e^^d\y 0 Mam n s ! & a lamp yast about* 

taming b",' 1 ., ncuv „„ 6a ( 


n « nrtB ° {tb i ee china dolls of child Although the whofellung was a dream 
aU Ar«t caTC scent bottles decanters Bhusan felt as if for some very small 
f'!nds f, Y S flass a sumptuous pack of obstacle he had been cheated of the wonder 
iolourv“. ^ n r»htly polished shells and ful realisation of his impossible hope The 
cards *°tvsoap 1 boxes In a niche there incessant patter of the run seemed to say 
„ven little lamo • " ‘ J *" n " m J 


even e, i‘\ounte little lamp with its round 
w ns a Mnm had been m the habit of 
Anting lt ^ ,th Iier 0 " n hands every 
enng One who goes away lca\ing 
Everything empty leaves the imprint of a 
living heart evenoo lifeless ob ( ccts 

In the dead of night when the heavy 
rain lnd ceased and the songs of the village 
opera troupe had become silent Bhusan 
was sitt ng m the same position as before 
Outside the window there was such an 
impenetrable darkness that it seemed to 
him as if the very gates of oblivion were 
before lum reaching to the sky— as if be 


This awakening is a dream This 
world is vain 

The festiv al w as continued 6n the 
following day and the doorkeeper again 
had lea\ e Bhusan gave orders tl at the 
hall door w as to be left open all night 
That n ght having extinguished the. 
light Bhusan took his seat at the open 
window of his bedroom as before The. 
sk> was dark with rain clouds and there 
was a silence as of something indefinite 
and impending The monotonous croaking 
o! the lrogs and the sound of the distant 
songs were not able to break that silence, 


had only to cry out to be able to recover but only seemed to add an incongruity 
sight of those things which seemed to have to it ' 

Bate at night the frogs and the crickets 
and the boj s of the opera party became 
silent and a still deeper darkness fell upon 
the night It seemed that now the time’ 
had come I 

"i , r' re !l ul » lw ** v * v Jnst as on the night before a clattering 

. Thrilling with exci tement Bhusan and jingling sound came from the ghat by 
tned to pierce oud push through the dark the nver But this tune Bhusan did not 
ness will his eager eyes -till they ached look in that direction lest by tas over 


sight 

been lost for ever 

Just as he was thinking thus the jing 
ling sound as of ornaments w as heard It 
seemed to be advancing up the steps of the 
ghat The water of the nver and the 
darkness of the night were indistinguish 
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anxiety and restlessness, his power of 
sight and hearing should become over- 
whelmed He made a supreme effort to 
control himself, and sat still 

The sound of the ornaments gradually 
advanced from the ghat and entered the 
open door. Then it came winding up the 
spiral staircase which let! to the inner 
apartments It became difficult for Bhutan 
to control lnmself, his heart began to 
thump wildly and his throat was choking 
y w ith suppressed excitement Having 
Reached the head of the spiral stairs the 
sound came slowly along the verandah 
towards the door of the room, where it 
stopped outside with a clanking sound 
It was now* only just on the other side of 
the threshold 

Bhusan could contain himself no longer, 
and his pent up excitement burst forth in 
one wild cry of, ‘Mam’, and he sprang up 
from his chair with lightning rapidity 
Thus startled out of bis sleep he found 
that the very window panes were rattling 
with the vibration of his cry And outside 
he could hear the croaking of the frogs 
and patter of rain 

Bhusan struck Ins forehead m despair 

Next day the fair broke up, and the 
stallkeepers and the players’ party went 
away. Bhusan gave orders that no one 
should sleep in the house that night except 
himself 

In the evening lie took his seat at the 
window of the empty house That night 
there were breaks in the clouds, showing 
the stars twinkling through the rain 
washed air The moon was late m rising, 
and as the lair was over there was not a 
single boat on the flooded river The 
, villagers, tired out by tw o nights’ dissipa- 
tion, were sound asleep 

Bhutan, sitting with Ins head resting 
on the back of his chair, was gazing tip at 
the stars 

As he watched them they one by one 
disappeared Prom the sky above and 
from the earth beneath screens of darkness 
met like tired eyelids upon weary eyes 
To-night Bhusan’s mind was full of peace 
He felt certain that the moment had come 
when his heart’s desire w ould be fulfilled, 
y and that Death would reveal his mysteries 
tfto hts devotee 

r. The sound* enme from the river ghat 
ju^t as on the previous night*, and ad 
vanced up the steps Bhutan closed lus 
eyes and sat jn deep meditation. The 
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sound reached the empty hall It came 
winding up the spiral stairs Then it 
crossed the long verandah, and paused 
for a long while at the bedroom door 
Bhusan’s heart beat fast, his whole 
body trembled But tins time lie did not 
open his eyes The sound crossed the 
threshold It entered the room Then 
it went ‘dowly round the room stop 
ping before the rack where the clothes 
were hanging, the niche with its little 
lamp, the table where the dried betel- 
leaves were lying, the alnurali with its 
various nieknacks, and last of all it came 
and stood close to Bhusan himself 

Bhusan opened his eyes He saw by 
the faint light of the cre«cent moon that 
there was a skeleton standing right in 
front of his chair It had nogs on all its 
fingers, bracelets on its wrists and arm- 
lets on its arms, necklaces on its neck, 
and a golden tiara on its head —its w hole 
bodj glittered and sparkled w ith gold and 
diamonds The ornaments hung loosely 
on the limbs but did not fall ofl Most 
dreadful of all w as- the fact that the two 
eyes, which shone out from the bony face, 
wer«, living,— two dark moist eyeballs 
looking out w ith a fixed and steady stare 
from between the loug thick eyelashes As 
he looked, his blood froze in its veins He 
tried hard to clo«e his eyes hut could not, 
they remained open staring like those of 
a dead man 

Then the skeleton, fixing its gaze upon 
the face of the motionless Bhusan, siUntlj 
beckoned with its outstretched hand, the 
diamond rings on its bony fingers glitter- 
ing in the pale moonlight 

Bhusan stood up as one who had lost 
his senses, and follow eel the skeleton which 
Uft the room, its bones and ornaments 
rattling with a hollow sound The 
verandah was crossed Winding elown the 
pitch dark spiral staircase, the bottom of 
the stairs was reached Crossing the lower 
verandah, the} entered theempt} lampless 
hall Passing through it, thev came out 011 
to the brick paved path of the garden 
The bricks crunched under the tread of 
the bony feet The faint moonlight 
struggled through the thick nctworl of 
branches nrd the path was difficult to 
discern Making their wn} through the 
flitting fireflies which haunted the dark 
shadowy path, they reached them erg* <»*• 
By those very steps, up which the 
had come, the jewelled skeleton v eat * 
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step bj <tcp. -‘Ve^'renfof'X’nve'r. 

^sassys*, k, ts 

Sq;eor h e»o|Bhu r ^ 

SlA « ?t m«n«t to Be p.oog- 

ed into eternal sleep 

Having fmutaJ to ■ .togr *>* ■Ag; 

' realised that 


caccptfor linn tlic is hole s\ orld hail Become 
silent and still For n long time aho 
remained speechless, and m the da Am* 
lie n as unable to see Irom my face nhat 

^IttasuSedme, "Don't yon hehere 

this ston’” 

1 asked, “Do you’" . 

He said, “No, -and X can pje ron o* 
or two reasons why In the first P 
Dame Nature does not write novel , 
has enough to do without all that 

I interrupted him and said, And. in u c 
second place, my name happens to be 

Bb The Q schoolmaster, without thelcast siflj 
of shame, said, “I guessed as muc 
what was your w lie's name _ 

1 answered, “Nntya Kan 

Translated fcr 

w \\ ” £lR 




monograph by Mr V K \\ »Ual hi t «jTh« ropohtio 
India, Iknnet, Colewto & Co , Bombay > 


Di Dr S S NniRV, i c s 


Prob’em of 


sore nee 1 for man power, or Uamin Capital 
T n '« oot ft sequel to the P re ,eot Jb 7 perturbations, 

1 lint no economic phenomenon persisting from 
Lrition to generation and Strikingly manifest 
« xtrr modern form . _ ... 

The ’Papulation problem in the Hart, and tlie 
rvporulat inn problem in the West nre not two 
rffr.net r««l<T opposed proportions bat two peculiar 
n.Mcts of one and the same root question which 
EoW deeper than MaUbos.amsm Neo-m,l 
ilmsian snt Lii"em»m, or other Reform mor menu — 
surface-effect* III '-.hakes to the ro 1* bottom all 
the »t ratifications of accepted society 

The question turns upon the Comerration of 

,0C The principle of Conservation it the counter pole 
to the principle of Preservation orol pa ret r net ire 
or passive defence Thu second principle has by 
now secured uncontestel recognition, even under 
the 'most adverse conditions -where the Indi 
vidual Unit, through heredity, trad tioo and train 
in*. would normally have chafed against the unrea 
tfKted enforcement of this or or any principle Bat 
the Individual Unit emerges from Taoism accepts 
the Colleetiet Cause, and sveromes conscription in 

advocacy of thst Cause 

The second principle of Conservation Is reached 
by the same chain of reasoning If M an power 1* 
onvnbed In the loteiests of the De fen -e of Society 
sshy should not »U the human cajatftl be equally 


conscribed In the interests of the Perpetuation of 
that ‘Society ? Ifltisnduty to defend the Country 
of the Present, it if ft still higher duty to defend the 
Country of the Future If want of preservation Is a 
crone, want of perpetuation Is n sm, &c 

Such, nnd many more, ta varying language, «re 
the variants on the lame central theme 

It is precisely from the viewpoint of the future, 
country as agaiait the present-country— of the people 
that is as against the people that shall be — that the 
problems of populali >n and of depopulation sink 
their proper ptaces an 1 admit of a study In the tigfy , 
perspective the perspective namely of two bomolo 
gous aspects of n much larger issue. 

This fusion of aspects is not fortuitous but cor 
respond to the bi polarity of the subject 11 here there 
is a population problem, there is also a depopulation 
problem i and inversely The two can be enunciated 
in terms of a common factor — 

The population problem is briefly this 

LiftCB Families are ak Etn» 

They continually dnft down the scale of comfort 
They tend towards the margin of subsistence 
They pass bey on I that margin into the region t 
Elimination through pauperism, starrnHon, disease 
and death. 

The dep tpuhtion-problem, in the same, _ 
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Small Taiiilies Are as Eml. 


They continually drift down the scale of comfort 
(For with, the law of increasing wants the standard 
ofpfea*are is perpetually on the rise pleasure is 
never synonymous with comfort deferred pleasure 
may be and unattained pleasure is positive d s 
comfort) 

They tend towards the margin of subsistence 
(For a small family with its elaborate and ranlti 
plied wants and consisting say of father, mother, 
and a child cannot aflord another child— a carious 
but none the less deniable fact Such an increment 
would drive them towards their margin of snbsis 
^ tence ) 

X They pass beyond that margin into the region of 
Disintegration through D vorce Separation Segrega 
tion Denatnnsation Alcoholism and Social followed 
by individual extinction 

l Above stages sum up the actual facts and their 
sequence Unhappy marr ages need not be all child 
less but childless marriages generally are unhappy 
Divorce is the next step The parties separate the 
child going with the one or the other into a state of 
semi segregation so far as that other is concerned 
The feelmgof father mother and ch Id are reciprocally 
denaturised Alcoholism is sure if partial rel ef 
Extinction then becomes a question of more or less 
tune) 

Surveying the same- from a b gher stand point 
that of the State and Society — 

Under the first Regime there is a wastage of Man 
power and a dissipation of Humau Capital 
through — 

Excessive Infantile Mortality 1 

or ) On the one band 

Infructnous Investments / 

\nd Low Expectation &. V itality ) 

or > On the other 

D mtmshmg Returns ) 

Under the second Regime there is a dearth of Mao 
power and an msufil icncy of Human Capital seeu 


Unfavourable \ital Statistics 


I 


} On the one hand. 


Deterioration of Capital 
And Dilution of Labour ■ 

or V On the other 

Dispersion of Capital ) 

Thus the larger the view and the wider the issue 
the more closely do the two problems converge into 
5 the one general question— the coping stone of all 
"*ssoeial econoro cs— the Question How Shall We 
Husband Our Unman Capital * 

Mr Wattal in his monograph which has been a 
powerful stimulus to the present enquiry, develops a 
solution lor the population problem of Ind a.” 
There is a commendable freshness about his * Censns- 
stndy" it does not smell of midnight oil and it is 
not crumpled under the weight of arch ves Paren 
tactically , it is qmte unlike the average Census studv 
archfves ° n,C ’ re met,CB ’ oas mole work through 

•Jit * ”* ,*” a “ ,lh *"a*<*. »t tht rantm*. 


Ra se the marriage age and the full force of feetto 
dily will exert itself and produce healthier progeny 

Practise m earnest what j on preach with Malthas 

Such are the primary correctives Their efficacy 
w beyond doubt their morality, beyond scruple 
To exhaust the list and complete the picture let 
us cast a glance at the cognate problem of depopula 
tion It is as is well known most acute m France 

The theorist might be tempted to try experiments 
with the Laws of Inheritance and so to spoke the 
driving wheel of society —if at all it is possible for 
arm-chair eflort to spoke such mastodontic macbi 
nery Nevertheless eminent thinkers like Tccque 
ville and Le Play have called for radical change in the 
scheme of succession which imposes an artificial 
check on natural fecundity Thns Who can blame 
the father of a small family if he take warning from 
the evils of a large one ’ —if he shudder at the prospect 
of an eventual parcelling and frittering away of his 
small hoard among b s numerous progeny, should he 
chance to indulge himself m that luxury » It is tin 
material what shape that hoard may take the field 
house workshop factory, or trade interest For such 
a one convert the single small family group into a 
large jo nt family system and you find straight away 
a partial solution to the problem o! depopulation 
That it is also a very general solution has been 
recognised in France long before her present need 
became acute After persistent efforts in the press 
committee and conference definite propositions were 
advanced tending towards the step wise inauguration 
of what might be termed a subcostal joint family 
system Evidently such a revolutionary step could 
not be taken in the running of dav Bnt a casual 
reference will show a certain stage of practical deve- 
lopment actually reached General Toutee propose! 
so to remould the Scheme of Succession as to multiply 
the share of any Inheritor with the number of children 
m his family Other suggestions run on parallel 
I nes all tending to establish the homogeneity of the 
family hoard 

The cause of De population in Over populated 


hot opposed I __ 

sion at this stage to anticipate and Ex their shape 
but such efforts will naturally hat* to supplement 
the correctives which 11 r Wattal has so d*arly es 
tab! 'b*d io kis aerograph 

It is not necessary to resort to the trammels of 
law alon* both means are equally within reach, 
wb3t is more to the point have been ac natty at 
work over a long stre ch of time. Th- sociological 

E icture of the transition s ag* can be caught In th e 
west of pen-strokes 

The cld fashioned family home rs fast breahm- np 
There is a persistent drift of population from 0 the 
covntrv to-the town and from the town into the 
Great Bejond-u«mg the phras-m its purtlv physio- 
graphic not ecclesiastic s*n«c Tor there is not only 
a rural bnt an over sea exodus as well The 
the lands of the Black water have nm,-,i i / 


the lands of the Black water have proved— whet£* 
in face or by report or bath, it » not pertinent to 
pause and enquire— Eldorudos in little. Thu staw 
be constructed and*r all reserve, for statu 
tic* will advance th* counter statement that for 

cveryou- who comes to the top there arc scores. 
scores aedy et more scores who go ozder 


ttUMSiS “ J W-ml, 




is more iit*ra*v tnaa 1 *«■«![ 
^-counts m,r~ Urw A » u %* 


I yl s-iitstbrjag^Um-faifate. uTti ; 
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nJrt bm «r.twb.le hippy borne starts dr.ft.ng lower middle classes, tbe mam bulk of the middle 
toward* dusolut/on The multiple fa ra.ly knot begins classe*, and, Jn , n cer / 3m be wLllr M 


.oloseVoiieV&ri'' - The joint family system is no long wn mixed blessing *« — , tWl || mean 

" cr the perfect jWe of settlement it us-d to be, and its b- re organised on « broader ta»t i « f^rlarge 

disintegration vv.«. only be a function of time shifting into a new flat, and appartme #Mll 

° ln till* =0° n f5 t ljn < another corrective is equally families are scarce Indeed, most of t J. “ >0 j 

w ortby of "O f ‘ f h \he corrective of hedonism The able and suitable tenement blocks bear t 8V , 

happy bomeof the V eauQs A(Wentorct , s 0 th.ng of braxrn devise * No Dogs * * i* fas.lr snored The 
th e past t be “dfiRmtely turned away from the and the prohibition can not be A Con 

b“PP r tn There he rubae to the haunt of pleasure first sensible impulse should be to blame tbe^o __ 

Into 'ri jjm^-iominijliaalto with » higher c»erge, who has the inhumanityto ^ „ { j, e 

tvp' ° f X ’ impressions, new -nd foreigners New notice, much less enforce to the last letter W« re 

niwwnnt*. and new wants establish essoins lead to is onlv an instrument, not the author, of the MU _ . 

of pleasure 


new wants establish essoins lead to is only an instrument, not the author, of t . 

lomsmaud egotism are corising scale and his patron have to consult the eon .. c 

««S this cro* til of egotism marks a prominent of kin, the adjacent childless homes ■“ tbe c- n t, me ota 
of social reconstitution Whatever the youog adv<u~e inhabited by small and to -jA”*, the 

turer may do after his wander years are over he is few. Vn^ FTestrflfigtfM be bad business to placate » 


not to be exp-cted to go back .uto tile old rut nnd 
to perp-tuatt bis species at the same old level of life 
Ahu when be does propagate a sub-species it will be 
in consonance with the Spencerian maxim — tndivi 
dilution and reproduction are natagonisti- Which 
In simple parlance, implies that his will be a smaller 
family than his fathers, consisting of more mdividu 
allied units 

No mental effort is necessary to tush on to the 
extreme of Orer-individuation, and of Uuderrepro 
auction— the limiting case in Trance Whether the 
frenchman, the man to the street, not the lloulevard, 
is a pheuom*non of such over indmduition, in other 
words over individualised need not detain us 
Certain it is that the country rs afflicted with de 
population, an affliction without a positive cure 

Where commissions have sat nnd parliaments 
pondered it would be heresy to rush in with airy 


suggestions winch nre generally the poor products 
of first-thoughts But certain scenes caught first- 
hand arc more eloquent than minutes reports or 
analyses What is their lesion ? 

Tbe normal French home is not absolutely child 
less but the number ol children is confined to one or 
at best two A family of three is already a family 
nombreuse, a large family White eminent Trench 
Sentimentalists with great hearted Hugo oa the one 
hand nnd the sensitive Lamartiae on the other, have 
tried to interpret the supreme needs of mis, and 
urged the imperative necessity, icitheticat social 
psychological^ for children i children are, if then density 
of the family is at all an index fast becoming more 


igS S, OT7s t -BwCT°'‘*,S 

gentle but firm hand, and whatever he may K. „, t 
civil life— small industrial, artisan, trader, profes 
ston'd, or even civil servant— he becomes in the 
caserne or umou one more recrait for socialism, and 
one more focus of class hatred The immediate 
result is that lie has to shift lus large family mto 
more expensive apartments, when be can least 
aflord it The usual way out of the i m passe is for 

, the family to split up for the present, and to be more 

Trance Whether the careful and malthusian in future It may be urged 
that there is the creche for housing the extra child, 
and it is true that the lower-class mother does profit 
by that semi charitable and borne wrecking instltu 
tion Out the great balk of those not desperately 
necessitous are sooner content with any other alter- 
native, and very largely prefer not to gather the rich 
fruits or fecundity to the full And the housing 
problem remains as acute ns before 

Equally acute is the problem of nursing And It 
affects ell the strata of society iraparttXlly Trom 
the Moudaine to the Midinette, from the Grande 
Dame to the Petite Meaagere, from the Lady of 
rank and fashion to the sweated sempstress —all are 
alike helpless in the face of the nursing problem, 
these through necessity and those through habit For 
the bourgeoisc will not, and working woman cannot, ' 
mind her own baby , the former consults her prestige 
in the eyes of her sex and engages a nurse, the latter > 
is distracted by work for a living nnd worry over* 
the baby nnd she surrenders the rights of mother! ” 
hood to the drudgery of the hand to mouth existence 


.. luxury than a neceulty And tbe senseless irony of Often enough there are ladies with red-cross "training 

fate has to be faced ■ a all seriousness, the irony that who recognise the supreme need of the times and 

ifteoiw people, bit 'be*t uodeortood ch&lrea cstaWrsi parste nursing homes for infant* Thu 
" ...» — * ‘ * definite solution ol 

r <i > vui i.o 1 The directress 

of such an institute has a very anxious time of U. 
Weekly or oftener, she has, lo anticipation of a 
torpri-o visit from the government inspector, to ice 
to it that not more babies meet the ibarp eyes of 

'V — *hat over xealous olhJal than three to a nurse f Now 

! ty . an ,t bec “^, s “ that limit is always exceeded for two very obvious 

r* ,M - , UIR|JI nod da y u arses are too expensive to 
’ ~ Li "based in sufficient numbers, and the large heart. 
«! directress cannot always refuse alraiision to 
” “ ‘" iMfrcK bo, nt the [>s>cfiofogK4f moment 


should V the least blest with them Why is this? should one might 

Infecundity alone, if at all, is not the cause Tor the nursmg problem ? Bat 
the average Frenchman is not a boulevardier, but au of ■"-fi i — - . 

intensely hume loviug family father And yet his 

family, far all his love and devotion, is comps ...... 

ratively childless The reason is that nt France to it that not 

the chil I after a — — 

of the family, ce; 
luxury The 


10 led at every step that ft has fituodered into 
c ili time, and without a place 
itart diffi attics in regard to tbe bifi7<.s 
matters hamper an 1 UsnKnp him l«tslc*li 

ilcmir* the housing difficulty 


ight 


I , - 7 ti ■ usyress ng the llllc «nu 

lose her license, th- worthy Udv tries to dispose of 
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the superfluous babies by relegating them to at! 
manner of biding places from the familiar cap board 
to tbe more risky house across the street Sj, then, 
the highly commendable application of the rules of 
hygiene to the art of bringing tip a baby develops 
into a farcical game of hide and seek 1 The private 
nursing home is voted a failure, and the nursing 
problem sttll awaits solution 

It is beyond the scope of the present paper to 
marshall all the manifold problems which beset the 
organised effort at child-culture, and hamper state 
initiative jast there where it is most wanted All the 
problems can b* synthesised under one or the other 
of the following two —High living and General dis 
Vacation Of these, the latter is at worst an ephe 
Ineral phase of the abnormal times through which 
■we ore passing , the*former, a permanent heir loom 
which we shall be leaving to posterity This then, 
merits the most consideration 

A good long while before the present-day pertur 
bations set in, the cost ol living had been steadily in 
the rise But attention, instead of being concentrat 
ed on that main point, had been needlessly diffused 
over its multiple surface-effects Thus much of the 

E re War legislation, social and economic. In France 
ad turned upon this question, and then upou that, 
in the order In which they became acute, but there 

was no comprehensive effort, breathing of a broader 

spirit, at a systematic synthesis of all the diversified 
needs of the tunes, great or small, pressing to-day or 
pressing to morrow Instead, the apostles of Am 


ljsis— an intellectual machinery which had gathered 
tbe brain momentum ol nearly a century and half- 
kept on criticising, analysing pulverising, utitil great 
problems became small and small ones microscopic 
Latterly, with the awakening of a higher conscious 
cess m the conntry, there has been a break with tbe 
great mental pre occupation of the past, and 
Synthesis is now the one chancel into which the on 
directed thonght-currents are steadily converging 
together So, the wrangles of class gave way to the 
cherte des vivres and this led on to the all important 
kteCbere, with tbe result that, at this day. La \ie 
C icre is a permanent institution of the press 

Tbe problem of De population is being solved from 
two ends On the one hand, it is sought to depress 
the rising cost of living by reorganising, on n more 
economical basis, consumption, distribution and 
supply And on the other hand a process of race 
fusion is also at work. The neglected metisse is com 
mg into his own Issues of mixed marriages are 
incorporated with facility And so the synthesising 
has set m 

The problem of population too is at root similar 
to that of Depopulation as has been shown already 
at an earlier stage It, too is a problem of re adjust 
ment of the mam economic agencies concerned But 
first the result of such re-adjustment in countries 
where the need is more pressing will have to be 
awaited The experiment being made there will be of 
more tban local or national interest 
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Section I. 

. The usefulness of hypotheses which after 
SATISFYING THE NECESSARY TEST 
^ DEVELOP INTO THEORIES 

Man’s desire to probe into all problems 
however obscure prompts him to frame hypo* 
theses for the explanation of phenomena 
even where the means of direct perception of 
the conditions that bring them about are 
absent These hypotheses are very useful 
inasmuch as they often enable him at length 
t to find out the right cause for the pbeno 
,,menon,of which an explanation is sought 
* Many of the present acquisitions to the 
domain of human knowledge had to pass 
through this hj pothetical stage before they 
could be accepted as established theories 


after their passage of the necessary tests 1 
We make h) potheses of all sorts in our daily 
life and these fulfil more or less satisfactorily 
the objects for which they are framed The 
hypotheses of systematized thought however 
have to be tested as accurately as possible 
till they satisfy all the demands made upon 
them as explanations of phenomena 
The TESTS VARY 

The tests are not the same m all cases 
but vary with the nature of the phenomenon 
required to be explained A physical reality 
that admits of observation, accurate mathe- 
matical calculation, and quantitative measure- 
ment, that repeats itself and can be subjected 
to experiments, will necessarily allow apph- 

t The wo*d ‘theory* is so netimes loosely used for 
hypothesis', but logically a theory is an established 
hypothesis 
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cation Of various tests which may not be were operative among the primitive ancestors 
possible for one of a different hind of the Indo Aryans 


THS PHEV.MI2NOX TO BE BKPZUVSD 
The phenomenon with which we are at 
present concerned is the evolution of king- 
ship ic how the supreme political power in 
a community first fell into the hands of a 
single man giving rise to the primitive mo 
narchy in the place of the previous political 
organizations such as government by elders, 
or still laxer systems such as the leaderless 
unions or little bands of Bushmen for hunting 
or plunder 

It should be particularly noted that the 
‘rise of kingship’ being a single expression 
does not in the strict logical sense stand for 
a single effect from a single cause. It is a 
genera! expression for several phenomena 
which, from the logical stand point are 
different and attributable to different total 
ities of conditions To make it clear by an 
example the expression rise of kingship’ 
resembles the word death in its relation to 
causes Just as logically there cannot be 
death tn general, but must always be some 
particular kind of death eg death caused 
by a bullet should be distinguished from that 
by drowning, similarly kingship reached 
through military prowess should be distm 
guished fron that secured by any other 
means Tram this it will be clear that one 
particular hypothesis for the rise of kingship 
can speak of only one of the many wajs 
thereto and many such hypotheses pro 
pounding different way s need not be mutual 
ly exclusive for they are concerned with 
really different phenomena though classed 
under the same general expression Any 
two or more of these ways if their nature per 
nuts may work in combination through the 
same king, their strength being increased 
through this combination while there may 
be others that may not be operative even in 
neighbouring localities or in distant parts of 
the same country 4 

It should also be kept in i ie\\ that we are 
here concered (l) with the primitive ways of 
elevation to the throne and not with those 
ot»l zed by subsequent aspirants thereto , (») 
with the determination of such of th** ways as 


t ha\« tect! e»l here 
° k» j lo^ c p* i 


some sufice I on, from 
ul* ly We ton , 


The tests fox verifying the hypotheses 
Many hypotheses have been framed to 
account for the first rise of kingship The 
tests applicable to them must needs differ at 
least in some respects from those for sen fy 
jng hypotheses about a different element of 
reality The first rise ol monarch does not 
admit of ob c ervation, calculation, or exper J 
ment It may be objected that as history ts 
said to repeat itself, the emergence of king 
ship should admit of experiments on the new 
monarchies that come into being It should 
be borne in mind that these repetitions 
have only superficial and nominal resem 
blance and take place tn conditions far from 
identical with the primitive conditions of tho 
first monarchies If China for instance re 
lapses into a mon itchy, would it be such an 
exact replica of the past verity that inference 
from its observation might be applicable tn 
toto to the latter Far from it Many ele- 
ments and forces polit cal, social religious or 
otherwise now at work might not at all have 
come into existence then, or even if existent, 
were not perhaps in the same state of relative 
strength and development This mal es a 
good deal of difference The present total 
ity of conditions might be taken as an addi 
tional road to the throne but this might not 
or perhaps owing to essential differences 
could not be one of those resorted to by the 
first kings If we leave aside this example 
from a modern civilized country and turn for 
one to the lowest savages nowon earth we 
would not perhaps fare better Many of v. 
conditions operative among them might 
approach in similarity those of the past an 
might thus have a suggestive or explanatory 
value but it would be hazardous to treat 
them as reproductions of the particular con 
ditions of the past and take them as eligible 
for experiments I shall have occasion to 
dwell upon this point hereafter , suffice It to 
say that the rise of monarchy does not by its 
very nature admit of experiment > 
uieu are the names of verifying the hyp 0 
theses relating thereto? The answer 1 
fwrhaps m these conditions of a valid by 
theses — 

. M It should be reasonable self e 
lent and in harmony with the laws met 
1,1 1 stem ofreilU) 
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(2} It ^ItouM furnish a bit ts for rigorout 
deductive Inference of consequenccc 

The first condition requires that the new 
supposition should be in agreement with the 
accepted law* It may happen that a sup- 
position inconsistent with the received con- 
ceptions is prowl to be true demanding a 
revision of the latter, as was the case with 
the new Copemican hypothesis of the 
heavens, which conflicted with the accepted 
Ptolemaic theory but instead of being reject- 
ed had to be substituted for the latter. Such 
instances arc rare and the probability for 
Uch a radical revision of the received con- 
ceptions is growing lesser with the advance 
of science. 

These conditions would be followed 
throughout the subsequent portion of this 
chapter for the rejection or acceptance of the 
hypotheses, some of which, as will be found 
hereafter, were discussed long ago and found 
faulty, while some others already obtain as 
‘theories*. The rejected hypotheses will be 
but referred to in pissing, those new 1 v pro- 
pounded, if any, would bi discitssoi, uh:U the 
'theories would be recorded not without a 
critical eje thereon. 

Section //. 

Whether tut Svs-skrit axt> Rconnirr liters- 
TVRES COSTUV i!fV HUTS OS THE 
EVOLUTION 01 uvesmr. 

The MahibhJrata as pointed out by Prof. 
Hopkins,* speaks of a three-fold origin of 
kings according to the more ancient Slstras 
(codes, viz., (I) good family (satkula), (II) 
personal bravery (sQratvam), and (III) skill 
m the leadership of armies (sen5-prakarsh.v 
nam*.) The prince Duryodhana cites the 
,, above slstric passage to justify Ins installa- 
tion of Kama to die throne of the Anga 
kingdom, in order to make him eligible to 
fight Arjona by putting the former on a par 
with the latter in a tournament. 

The Maiiisimuvta ih the Jatakas 
The tradition about the Mahlsammata 
(Great Elect) in the J a takas relates that he 

i. f. A. O.S ,xin,pp 99, roo. 

a MBit., Adi-Parra, ch. I j6, *!fc 35. 

Acbiryya trjwdba yonl itjnlm ststra vimschaye, 

Satlcu’lnascha surascha yascha senam prakarshati. 
CO, 1 eacher ! kings hare a three-fold origin ac- 
cording to the 5 a stras, vu , from ihe positions of an 
aristocrat, a hero, and a commander of armies.”) 


GU 

was the first king in tlic Vnatta* of the first 
Kappa (cycle), elected by the people from 
among them seises to remove their want of 
.1 ruler which they had been keenly feeling,* 
The elect was“ handsome, auspicious, com- 
manding, altogether perfect.”* 

T»a MsimutwATv i*e Tiir. Maimvastc 
A v inm». 

The above legend is much more detailed 
in the Mahlvaatu Avadlnam : “Then, O, 
Ilhtksltus ! the men (lit. beings) hastened and 
assembled . after doing so, they held a con- 
saltation we should select that person from 
among our<cl\es present here, who happens 
to be the most plcismg (sarva prlsadiko) 
and powerful {sarva-maheslkhj o), and who 
can punish those deserving punishment and 
support those worth supporting. Tell us the 
quantity of paddy on each of our paddy- 
fields. Then, O, lihikshus 1 * * the men selected 
the person who was the most pleasing and 
powerful. (You) punish among ourselves 
that person who deserves punishment and 
support him who is worth supporting. We 
select you as the foremost of all beings ; we 
give you a sixth of the produce of each of 
our paddy-fields. Selected as he was by 
a large collection of people, he was termed 
the Great Elect (Mahasammatay* 4 

Review or the ahove legemus 

This liaddhist tradition emphasises the 
selection by the people at large of a com- 
petent ruler and ignores the aspiration and 

1. Third division in which the process of reno- 
vation of the world begins. 

2. See Tiki on ihe word 'devadhammi’ of a sene 
in the 'devadbammi) Italia' in ihe Jltaka (ed. by V. 
FausboIlX roL I (text), p. 13U also K. C, Childers’ 
Pali Ungliih I) etionary under ‘Sfahlsammata 1 , 

3. bee the Jltaka (transl. by \V. It I). Rouse and 
ed. oy £.11 Cowell), vol. i», p *43 (uluka-jttaka). 

4 Mihivastu Avadmam (ed. by K. Seoart, 
«S8i). voL 1, pp. 347, 348. The above passage ends 
thus “Worthy as he was of the share of the produce 
of paddy fields, he was called king (Ra)a). hor pro- 
tectmg and maintaining adequately, he was called *a 
kshatnya be spnnkled on the head' {(Ksbatuya 
mQrdbnlbhi shiktah). The lacuna here has been 
supplied in the light of the subsequent portion of the 
pasiage) Standing, as he did as a patent to the 
people of the town and the country, he was catled ihe 
‘repository of strength and energy to the people*' 
(Janapada-sthima-vlrya-prapto)^ 

There Is a brief allusion to this tradition and some 
of its details in the Chatuhsatika by Aryyadeva (ed. as 
a Memoir of the A. S. B. by MabsmahopJdhylya 
Pandit Ilaraprasjd Slstrl, H,t, c.t.E.), ch. Iy , p 461. 
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for the pi aj of some of them while peace or 
other states of affairs for the rest 

Thus far about the personal attributes 
There m») be other forces eohich m y also 
bt sficci Uy mentioned and which may 
be said to lie more in the belief-* or institu 
tions of the early societies than in the men 
avaih ig themselves of those forces though 
of course the utilization of the forces may 
require the possession of particular attributes 
by those men 

Trip pvtburci? bfcovifs a chiff 
Such a force may he for instance in the 
patriarchal institution When men, says 
Herbert Spencer, passed from the hunting 
stage into the pastoral and wandered in 
search of food for their domesticated animals, 
they fell into conditions favouring the forma 
tion of patriarchal groups The growth of 
simple groups into those compound and 
doubly compound acknowledging the autho 
nty of one who unites family headship with 
political superiority has been made familiar 
by Sir Henry Maine and others as common 
to early Greeks Romans Teutons Slavs 
and H ndus * The joint undivided family, 
wherever its beginning is seen in the Aryan 
communities springs universally out of the 
patriarchal family, a group of natural or 
adoptive descendants held together b> 
subjection to the eldest living ascendant, 
father grandfather or greatgrandfather In 
the more extensive assemblages of kinsmen 
constituting the joint familj the eldest male 
of the eldest line Is never the parent of all 
the members, and not necessarily the first in 
age among them There is always the im 
pression that the blood of the collective 
brotherhood runs more truly and purely in 
some one line than in any other Among 
the Hindus, the eldest male of this line if of 
full mental capacity , is generally placed at 
the head of the concerns of the joint family 
K Vft Y> wA 'bivnrjL Ois d>iV/w, t i. 

worthier kinsman is substituted for him by 
election and the longer the joint family 
holds together the more election gams 
ground at the expense of birth The whole 
process may be described as the gradual 
trans nutation of the patriarch into the chief, 
the general rule being that the latter is elect 
ed with a strong preference for the eldest 

l Herbert Spencer op,e t, pp jj? $43 


line Sometimes he is assisted by a definite 
council of near kinsmen and sometimes, 
this council takes his place. On the whole 
where the body of kinsmen formed on the 
tjp- of the j ) nt fa mly is a purelv civil in 
stitution the tendency is- towards greater 
disregard of the claims of blood But m 
those states of society in which the brother 
hood is a political m Iitant se’l sustaining 
group, we can perceive from actually extant 
examples that a separate set of causes comes 
into operation and that the chief as military 
leader sometimes more than regains the pri- 
vileges lost through the decay of the tradition 
connecting him with the common root of all 
the kindred Thus all the branches of 
human society may or may not have been 
developed from joint families but wherever it 
was an institution of the Aryah race ■ we see 
that the patriarch could rise tnto political 
headship 

THE MVTRIMICHVTE, 

The * maternal sy stem’ is held by some 
to have preceded the paternal, but there are 
doubts as to this priority * If patriarchal 
reasons are enough to account for the custom 
as we find it says Sir Frederick Pollock, ‘we 
can hardly assume that in a given case it was 
formerly matriarchal merely because for all 
we know, it might have been so This would 
be to assume the very thing to be proved, 
namely, that the society m question was m 
fact maternal at some earlier time"* 

Under this system however women have 
no personal power If it at all converges 
political power on any persor like the pater 
nal system, it is on a male rather tha i on a 
female In many societies, again, m which 
this system is the rule an exception is made 
in the case of the political head » 

The infmjfvcc of the medicine stvv as / 

AN ORIGIN OF klNGSUtP 

Spencer mentions another influence as the 


. „ See , 8 r \ ,enry Man «> Early H story of tn 
Millions (1905) pp nr , ,8 I have « t / ned hs 
language as far as po,s bfe * th change, or om ssions 
for the saVe of Wrvy or adapts onto the present 
context, in order to allow h m to stale 1 , own case 
« lb is necessary deta Is (See also h s Anc ent Law 
ch v and its Note on pair archat theory bv S r 
Freder ck Pollock ) WTy y & r 

*,*“ Note E on ch v Manes Anr, ent Law, 

A„ Encycloprd a Bntann ci, mb ed vol t? 
P* 53 ? » H bpencer op. cit , pp 344 345 ' 
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step by step along the old lines, just as tuucli as 
It would be to suppose that one who wishes to fly in 
the air mast begtn with the primitive baloon before 
he Can be allowed to try a modern reroplane And by 
Tearing the attainment of tbe goal to n vague future, 
we prevent tbe goal from being clearly perceived and 
the steps towards it from being clearly thought out , 
for this purpose, which Mr Curtis rightly thinks to 
be So essential, (t is absolutely necessary to think of 
the ideal as one within the region of practical politics, 
and not as a far oil divine event, which reduces the 
whole discussion to futile barrenness It behoves all 


friends of India, therefore, to laydown n practical 
nrograraiue of tbe results to be achieved within a 
ilefinite period This is a task which the bureaucracy 
shirks from, as we have seen iu the case of the late 
Mr Gohhate s Universal Education Bit!, where there 
was no end to liberal professions of sympathy, 
thoagh the government would not accept the twenty 
year s limit proposed by .Mr. Gokhale And this is at 
the root of the reason why, in spite of their geuerous 
sentiments, the European olSctals fail to command 
our confidence 

Pol 
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( Our readers »re informed that all characters in 
this story are purely imaginary, aad if the name of 
any living p*rson happens to be mentioned no 
personal refl*ction is intended ] 

CHAPTER IX. 

Meg’s bridesmaid. 
ant * ° ne ” 

II “Two and one ” 

“And over the juice, miss.” 

Such were a few of the remarks which 
were addressed to Gladys on the first day 
of her engagement at the fried fish shop 

Sbe had been at work since ten o’clock, 
helping in the premises behind the shop 
with the various articles that required 
^cleaning and attending to, such as kntves 
and forks, pepper-boxes, salt-cellars, vine- 
gar bottles, all of which needed to he 
iftiu 1 Ahu 5 wwwlr .vtw Ac 

her department. 

The fish had been prepared for cooking 
out in the back yard by two elderly 
women who received sixpence an hour for 
their work. Gladys arrived iust in time 
to see them finishing their task, and she 
shuddered as she watched them cleaning 
and scraping the fish, their hands all the 
. while in a long zinc trough, through which 
I "s constantly poured a stream of water from 
[Va tap, this washing the refuse down into a 
receptacle at the sloping end It was clnlly, 
wet, horrible work Gladys thought, and 
sbe noticed that the poor old things only 
had on thin, worn boots, and tbe water 


had of course spilt over them, and they 
were standing in the wet all the time they 
worked, chopping and^ cutting and opening 
the fish with sharp knives with marvellous 
rapidity. 

“Hard work, isn't it fn she ventared to 
remark to one of them as she was prepar- 
ing to go, after receiving her pay. 

“Well, yes, I suppose it is ’ard,” said 
the old woman, '‘but, bless you, I’m glad 
to get it. There ain’t much room for us 
old women iu the world, so we must take 
what we can get and be thankful You’re 
got your > ears before you, I can see, my 
dear. Make the best of them while you 
can And don’t turn up your nose at a 
nice young man if ’e comes along. I did, 
and I’ve ’ad to keep myself all my Jife 
instead of sittin’ by the fire while some 
•hgS jA.niug'.mar As* wwiikiOi-jnr. 

But there, I don’t grumble. I’ve got good 
’ealth, thanks be to God, and I ’aven’t a 
bad tootb in my ’ead, and there’s not 
manycansay that at myage.” 

And the cheerful olil woman, who had 
doubtless all her life never been able to 
earn more than fourteen or fifteen shillings 
a week and considered herself lucky in 
that, chuckled as she went away, leaving 
Gladys thinking and wondering over what 
is nothing less than the heroism of the 
really poor, who can still find something 
in their drab fives to laugh at and be 
thankful for. Thankful for sixpence an . 
hour, earned at what most people would 
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call n repulsive occupation i *1 hut kept on 
corning baik to Gladys tit she tried to 
become nceuslometl to the smell from the 
boding lot in which the fish whs being 
fried in large tanks It tv ns nprruhnr, 
rather sickly smell to be conslnntfy stand 
Ing over-fur part of her duty « n* to keep 
the boiling, sizzling tnn»* moving, to 
notice when the piece* of fi»li were done, 
nnd to take them out nml plnce then in n 
wire tray iu*t lichind the lank where they 
would keep warm nml Ik rrmly to serve 
The potatoes were cooked in the same 
wny, nml nt twelve «> clock the first ruth 
of customers came in 

Working girl* from the pickle tactary in 
the neighbourhood wen. amongst the brut 
comer*, then other young women nnd 
young men, worker* also Then nt one 
o'clock labourer* from some building 
work* in progress (.lose by big «trong. 
rough men, roughly clothed and covered 
with dirt, nnd with Imsh voices but nl 
way*, in their rough way, polite to 
Gladys, checking thetr rather strong Ian 
gunge when *lic was by, and looking nt 
her with eyes of frank admiration, not 
with the leer that better class, better 
dressed men think fit to employ so often 
when they honour a waitress by giving 
heron order 

"One and one " 

"Two nml one " 

" 'Ami os cr the juice, miss ' 

Gladys was frankly bewildered at first 
by these remark* when the orders were 
given, but quickly she began to under 
stand them "One and one" meant a 
penny piece of fish nnd a penny w orth of 
potatoes, "two nnd one" meant a two 
penny piece and a penny worth of pata 
toes , tbejmcc was the vinegar supptied in 
n bottle stopped by a cork which was 
pierced with little holes so that vinegar 
could be shaken, not poured, out 

She nnd Mr Parlow were kept busy 
handing over fish and potatoes, not only 
to those who ate their portion in the shop, 
or took it away in a piece of newspaper, 
to cat outside as they lounged in the 
streets, but also to those who brought in 
dishes or plates to carry aw ay enough fish 
to give their families a midday meal , busy 
mothers, some of these, without time to 
attend to the cookiug of a dinner , others 
shifty, happy go lucky people, women who 
had very likely spent their morning at a 
public house and then suddenlv retltsed 


that ii hungry husbin J would be house 
one o'clock home tore*, too, lookup 
rather sell connaous, it black canted wo*k 
cr would *i He rn, n poor clerk earning ocly 
about half the money of n meclisnK. 
driven by compulsion to the cheap fried 
fi»h shop 1 lien, ugnm, two or three wtlb 
dreswd burs, doubtlc*« from offices, orth' 
Innk near hr, hard up for the moment and 
ravenously hungry, looking upon fried full 
a* cheap an I filling nnd something to eat 
nt any rate , besiJes, it was rather a foke. 
this lunching for three pence in a roo* 
with a sawdusted floor, where there were 
no cloths on the tnbk«, nnd one ate with 
one's finger* 

When two o'clock struck, the 'rush was 
over, nml before three tie trade for the 
morning was, so Mr Parlow said, finish _ 
cd lty then nU the fish had been sold nnd 
nil the potatoes That was one of the 
secrets of successful trade, so Mr. Parlow 
explained to Gladys to gauge a* nearly a* 
possible how much would be sold, how 
much w ould be left over 

Gladys sank down m n chair in the 
little room at the back of the *bop, thank- 
ful tint the vvork was over for the present 
She had no idea that the standing and 
moving about all the time would be so 
tiring Por the first few minutes of her 
rc*t she felt ns if she never wanted to see 
fried fish ngnm 

“Now then. Missy, * s ud Mr Parlow, 

* I don't suppose you feel like any fried fish 
nfter being over it all ilar, do you 7 And 
there’* only just n couple of bits left, I see 
That s about the finest clear out I ever 
saw Now, you couldn't look nt fish, 
can see that, so I'll just send the boy out f 
for a bit of beef and ham and some pickles*'/ 
That’ll do us both a bit of good, I think i 

Gladys couldn t help smiling to herself 
She could hardly belie vc that it was really 
she who was here, acting as waitress and 
general help in a fried fish shop, and that 
*he was going to sit down to eat her lunch 
with a stout, good natured man in bis 
shtrt sleeves and a w hitc apron 

Then, a little after three, having taken 
oil her apron and put on her hat and coat, 
she was free to do wh it she liked until six 
o clock, when she would have to return 
the shop 

It was harder work nt the fish shop 
than it had been at the coflcc shop, and 
Gladys felt as if sin. could only throw 
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herself down on her bed at home and sleep 
for hours 

But first of all she had made up her 
mind to write to Lord Guardene, and so 
on her way to the Tree Library she bought 
a little penny packet of stationery, and in 
the library asked the civil young assistant 
for a Directory of the Peerage 

Here was easily foaad Lord Gtnrdene s 
address He had no permanent London 
address, except two or three clubs, and 
-the family seat was entered as Guardene 
£Ca«stIe, Northumberland 

Guardene Castle * How nice it sounded 1 
Guardfene Castle ' If she were to accept 
him she would be Ladv Guardene of 
Guardene Castle Guardene Castle or a 
fried fish shop * How incongruous how 
ludicrous the conjunction sounded ' 

When Gladys reached home she sat 
' down at the little rickety table in the ill 
furnished bedroom, with the packet of 
cheap notepaper before her, thinking, 
thinking, thinking 

At last she had brought herself to the 

{ >oint of w nting a letter of refusal , she 
lad made up her mind that she would 
refuse him, and now could she— could she do 
it? She looked out at the window into the 
sordid little street— it was raining now, 
making the small, dingy houses look more 
dingy and grimy than before , the outlook 
seemed more depressing than ever In 
imagination she could once more almost 
taste the steam, the smell of that fried fish 
shop — and then she thought of Guardene 
Castle She tried to persuade her«elf that 
she could love Lord Guardene, that love 
would come , but the more she tried this 
self persuasion the more difficult it became 
The candle of love could not be lighted at 
will No. she could not marry where her 
‘-heart would never be 

And so, bravely and with a steady 
hand, she wrote on that cheap paper a 
letter grateful and kind, definitely refusing 
the honour which Lord Guardene offered 
her She gave no address, she gave no 
explanations, she simply declined the offer 
and hoped that he would find someone 
Who conld really care for him as he desen ed 
to be cared for Then on her way back to 
work at six o'clock she posted the letter, 
j&nd Guardene Castle \ mushed and the fish 
shop w as there in reality 

*'I can see that this is going to be a big 
go, Missy,” said Mr Parlow, when at a 
few minutes past twelve the shop was 


cleared of its last customer and the shutters 
put up, "so I don’t think it w ill be long 
before your wages are increased No, you 
don't do anything more to night \ou’ve 
done your bit of work The boy’ll do all 
the cleaning up m tne morning And now , 
it’s a bit of a rough neighbourhood at 
night, so I’ll see you safely home ” 

u \es, ’es a good sort is old Parlow 
said Meg, who had got back earlier, for her 
shop was nearer home than Gladys’s 
‘ But vou look tired, my dear It’s been a 
hard day for you, 'asn't it 7 You look 
worried, too, and thoughtful Anything 
wrong dear 7 Tell me, won’t you? You’ve 
often listened to my bits of troubles Tell 
me w bat it is I know there’s somethin’ ” 

"No, no, Meg, there’s really nothing 
except that— oh, well, I will tell you 1 I’ve 
w ntten to a mao u ho asked me to marry 
him ” 

"Oh, my dear, I am glad 1 Of course you 
said yes 7 

"No, I said no Meg I couldn’t say yes 
because I didn’t love him ” 

“Ah, that’s a pity, that’s a pity *” said 
Meg sagely "But it ain’t no good 
raarrym a chap if you can’t love ’im, is 
it 7 Why, bless me, more than one ’as said 
to me, ’Wot you can see in that Ted I 
can't think ' I've had to tell one or two 
of ’em off for sayin’ that \ery likely 
they’re right , ’e ain’t much to look at, and 
I don’t know' exactly ’ow it came about 
that I fill in 1o\e with ’ira , but there it is, 

I love im and I’d let ’ira walk over me 
But ’oo was ’e, Gladys, vour young man 7 
And js there anyone else 7 ” 

Gladys felt as if it would relieve her to 
open her mind , she really had begun to 
love this kind coster girl , she saw the 
dt-ru rg <ji Vde' JnnAy ri tana* or AhcC 

big, strong body And so by degrees she 
told of Lord Guardene, and then in a burst 
of confidence she told of the man she had 
only seen once 

“I couldn’t marry Lord Guardene because 
I couldn’t love him, Meg,” concluded 
Gladys ‘‘I tried to think I could, but 
then I always seemed to see — someone else 
standing between him and me, someone 
else M 

‘‘Ah, that’s it, my dear, that’s it 1 \ou 
fell in love nt first sight 1 ” Meg nodded, 
“Ah, well, you'll come together, you see 
if you don t And Tou’ve refu«ed a lord*. 
Fancy that J ’ Meg’s voice was full of a we 
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“A. re^t live lord vou’vc sud no to * My, 
it makes me almost frightened to be in the 
same room with you And what’s become 
of the other fellow, then ? ’ 

Gladys shook her head 
“I only saw him that once, and perhaps 
I shall never sre him again ” 

Oh that you will * You cheer up And 
anyway, you'll know wl}at to do when 
you re married, for you re going to be my 
bridesmaid you know, so you’ll see what 
to do when e takes you along to the 
church Ob, it 11 be all right, you sec if it 
am t 1 * 

There was something so cheering so 
comforting in Meg s confidence that things 
would turn out all right that Gladys slept 
soundly that night acknowledging to her 
self before sleep kissed her eyes that she 
was happier now that she had written to 
Lord Guardcne, now that she had refused 
him 

' And the next day even the fried fish 
shop seemed to be a little more bearable 
and, as the days went on she became more 
used to the work and the atmosphere, and 
grew in favour with the regular customers 
and the young * nuts ’ from the bank and 
offices began to come there when they 
were not hard up and to spread rumours 
of the pretty girl at the fried fish shop 
amongst their friends and the eiening 
trade began to grow what Mr Parlow 
called quite swagger 

“We re getting quite a decent class of 
people in the evening, Missy,” be said one 
day “1 think after a bit 1 11 try and en 
large and have a little sort of better class 
supper room out at the back there And 
by the way, 1 11 make it a pound a week 
for you from next Snturdav I shall make 
more out of this shop than I do out of the 
other one soon 

A pound a week ! It seemed to Gladys 
that this was nches 

Meg s mamage w as to take place 
shortly Ted was out of the hospital and 
back at work again, and actually— think 
of it— he was to go with a number of 
others and receive a medal from the hands 
ol the Ling himself 1 

l \ou know, 1 shall simply go o9 my 
fat end with excitement,” said Meg to 
Gladys * My Ted gom’ to see theKujgl 
1’nftcy that ! ’Is portrait ’ll be in all the 
papers again And next month we’re 
gom* to get married Well I don’t know 
really ’ow I shall stand it And then my 


dear, there’s one thing a9 ’urts me through 
it all— I shall be sorry to leave you f I 
never knew a real lady before ioute 
done me a lot of good, you ’ave I never 
thought of sayin’ no prayers before I knew 
you, I never thought of gom’ to church 
kou’ve made me a better woman, I think , 
in fact, I know you ’ave Now come along 
down to that dressmaker woman with 
me, will you ? Unless I get you to talk 
to *er she w'on’t do nothin’ ’ 

Those were happy days To Gladys it 
w is delightful to see the pride of Meg and 
Ted in each other, the pnde of Meg in her 
little hero and Ted looking up to Meg as 
the cleverest woman in the whole of the 
south of London The excitement of the 
preparations for the wedding, the visits to 
the little shop which was already taken, 
the assisting in the purchase of the furm 1 
ture the thousand and one arrangements 
to be made — Meg’s dress and her own to 
be chosen, to be superintended Meg in 
sisted on paying for Gladys’s bridesmaid’s 
dress, and this gift Gladys accepted in the 
spirit in which it was offered and with 
some difficulty she persuaded Meg to have 
a quiet dress instead of one of rather flam 
boyant blue which the coster gtrl had 
farcied 

• I H have one like yours, mv dear,” said 
Meg 

And when Gladys explained that it was 
lmrdly the thing for a bride and her brides- 
maid to be dressed exactly alike, Meg 
snorted 

“If I can’t ’ave my own way at my own 
weddin’ there ain’t gom’ to benoweddm’, ’ 
she said 1 You and I ’ave got to bedressed 
alike, Gladys, so there’s the end of it, Aad - 
it’ll be nice to see old Ma Giles there, won’t 
it ? Poor old thing, I ’ope she'll be welk 
enough to come ” ^ 

Ma Giles was recovering slowly from the 
shock the fire had caused her , she was 
drill teeiile in body and, it was feared, in 
intellect as well But she appeared at the 
wedding, and recogntred Meg and seemed 
also to have some knowledge of Gladys, 
and was driven away hack to her relations, 
waving a feeble hand from the carriage 
window 

The wedding took place at S 
from the bouse of the publican and his 
wife, Ted's aunt Good natured hospt- 
showered its friendly rays over every 
thing and everybody The happy coup'* 
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were to spend a few days at Brighton and 
then to return to the shop and to work 
There was no changing of the brines 
dress before she went away, fashion and 
ceremony do not prevail in coster circles, 
and as a rale, too, the bride is too proud 
of her w edding dress to w ant to change it 
But before the bride and bridegroom left 
Meg had a final and. it must be admitted 
rather a tearful and sniffy farewell with 
Gladys . , „ 

"I’m so 'appy, my dear, 1 m so appy, 
said Meg "I only w ish it could ave been 
a double weddin’, for sotne’ow I don t like 
to think of you bein’ all by yourself, w ork 
in’ away in that shop Still, we shall see 
you a lot, I ’ope And you promise roe if 
ever you want anythin’, if ever you ge 
out of w ork, you'll come to me And you 
»ve got to come very, very often and see 
ns And every Sunday, mud I you, you ve 
got to come and spend the day with us 
Good bye, my dear, and Gawd bless you, 
and thank you for wot you ve done for 

me, *And God bless you, too, dear Meg, and 

may He give you every happiness 

»nd the two the coster girl and the 
lady, kissed as more than friends, as 

S1S And then away Meg and Ted went to 
their new life, and Gladys returned to her 
room in the little hotel now lonely to 
change her bridesmaid’s dress and then to 
start work again at six o clock that 
evening 

CHAPTER \ v 

LORD GUARDE\r GETS IIIS A\SW ER 

“Not bad news, I hope’” 

Ladv Dalmajer was entertaining a 

'KnlrK 

their various amusements, some to the 
billiard room, some to the card room, and 
two or three were lounging round the 
big wood fire in the spacious hall 

The bn tier hod brought in the letters by 
the last post The trav w as handed round 
till it reached Lord Guardene who was 
standing smoking a cigarette " lth £ ,s 
to the fire There w as one letter for biro, 
, and one only, and this was addressed in 
a woman’s handwriting It was a little, 
cheap, thin envelope, and he saw thatit 
had been forwarded to him from Guardene 
Castle The writing was strange to biro 
82}i-C 
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He wondered who the letter could be 
from And then his heart leapt He won 
dered-could it be— was it the letter he had 
so long expected, that he had almost given 
up hoping for ? Coold it be from Gladys 
Tremayne ’ He had lady correspondents, 
bdt this writing was strange to him The 
envelope w as hardly of the style that a 
ladv would use The postmark, too, was 
b b And after the fashion of human 
nature when puzzled as to who a letter is 
from he turned it over and over, looking 
at it before he finally opened it 

And when he had read through the 
contents, written with a true womanly 
touch, his face contracted, he looked as if 

pain had suddenly seized him, and Lady 
Dalmaver repeated her remark 
Not bad news, I hope ’ 

"Oh, er—er— thanks, no— no, thank you, 

n °He er spoke jerkily and hastily, crushed 
the letter in his hand, and walked away 
to the smoke room, which was empty He 
settled himself in a corner and read the 
letter through and through and through 

ag Soat last he had heard from her, at 
last she had answered him and it was 
no-no The w ord beat dully on his brain 
as lift sat for some moments looking 
straight in front of him It was no That 
was the hard, crushing fact that was first 
of all brought home to him No ' And 
then he begun to speculate- to wonder 
Why bad she taken so long in answering’ 
Had she met Raymes again, Raymes, who 
was now porter at the hotel ’ Where was 
she staying’ V. here had she written from’ 
He looked again at the letter, there 
was no address The paper, too hecould 
•see, was cheap and shabby There was 
some mystery here What did it all mean? 
She had left the honse in Kirton Square, 
h» had found that out when he was m 
town \\ here was this letter written from, 
then ’ Ah, she was poor, she was„in 
trouble, that was what it must mean 
But why, oh, why, had she given no 
address ? He must get to the bottom of 
this matter He would consult Harry 
Ravines Harry loved her, too, and 

perhaps between them they could do 
something for her, if they could find her 
Perhaps she wanted help’ Ifso— nh, she 
should bate all the help he was capable 

° f And^so hastily he sat down to the 
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writing table and wrote a burned hoe to 
his friend Harry Raymes, telling him that 
he had heard from Gladys, but that there 
was some mystery that he must see Harry 
at once, that he would be in town again 
m a few days 

"Now I know there s something 
worrying yon Jack, said Lady Dalmayer 
as Guardene went out to put his letter to 
Harry in the post box in the hall "I know 
there s something bothering you Now 
what is it* If it’s a matter of money, 
just come and tell me all about it, and 
we 11 see if we can’t pat it straight " 

“Thanks awfully, Madge You're a 
good sort But— well, it isn’t money ” 
Lord Guardene and Lady Dalmayer 
were hardly related , they were very, very 
distantly, connected She was many 

? >ears older than he but she had always 
tked the good looking, reckless young 
dare devil he and her husb ind had been 
great friends. Jack in his turn lind always 
liked Lady Dalmayer, who in his opinion 
was a ripping good sort He saw nothing 
of the hardness in her that was «o appar 
ent to some people , he had not lived long 
enough or suffered enough to gain the 
seeing, the observant, eyes that can probe 
another’s soul or feelings So to him 
Madge Dalmayer was just a jolly 'good 
sort of an elder cousin, ns it might be, 
with plenty of roonev, a ripping house in 
the country, and always ready to help 
a fellow out of a hole 

“Well, if it isn't money, then it’s n 
girl,” she said “Oli, l know 1 When n 
man looks like you did after reading a letter, 
either a moneylender is dunning him or 
a girl has given him up Tell me, Jnck 
old man A little sympathy won't hurt, 
will it? All of us have troubles sometime', 
don’t «e 5 ’ 

“Yes I'll tell you, Madge," said Jack, 
after a moment’s pause 

Tor lie was in the state in which syro 
nathy is absolutely necessary., when the 
neart bleeds, and it seems ns if the linnd 
of a friend would staunch it 

“It was just a girl that I— well, that 
l loved, Madge," he said, simply *1 
wrote asking her to marry me She’s 
taken a long time to answer, and now, 
well now I think something must have 
happened to her It’s so strange that she 
shouldn’t have answered before ” 

Lady Dalmayer listened with the 
sympathy and understanding that so well 


became a woman By judicious questioning 
she managed to get out of Jack Guardene 
part of the story— how there were two 
men in love with this girl, he and his friend, 
and how there was an arrogant, brow 
beating bully of a father concerned m the 
matter 

Lady Dalmayer listened, and as she 
listened a curious feehpg seized her, and she 
seemed to be certain ot what the answer 
would be as she asked Jack 

“This other roan, this friend of yours, 
she said a little huskily, ’what— what is 
his name 

“Kayraes, Harry Raymes " 

“I thought so— I thought so 1" 

Lady Dalmayer spoke under her breath 
with a little choke, and when Guardene, 
startled, turned to look at her, he saw 
that her face was white beneath the little 
touch of rouge she a fleeted 

• Yes, Raymes, Harry Raymes, my pal, 
the whitest man that e\er lived I met 
him out in Canada at bis father’s ranch- 
mine lay alongside of it He was in love 
with her, too We talked it over the Inst 
time 1 met lnm in tow n He was earning 
his living ns nn^ hotel porter— Gad ! it 
makes me sick now to think of it— and he 
wouldn’t take a penny from me either ’’ 

Lady Dalmayer nodded 
“Yes, I know, I know 1 1 saw him there, 
too It was at the Gramont Hotel You 
know when I was travelling last year I 
went through Canada, and I stayed at the 
Kaymes’s ranch, and they were \cry hospi- 
table to me i have met them since in 
town ” 

Madge ’Dalmayer spoke jerkily, dis 
jointedly, nnd ns she spoke, a kind of wild, 
impotent hatred was filling her heart She ' 
had a rival, some insignificant chit of a , 
girl, no doubt She wondered what she' 5 
was like, this w Oman 

And Ji ck Guardene who was fairly 
shrewd and observant, noticed the white, 
strained face., the i/ck.r wwJL u.cw. 

dred what was causing the disturbance. 

“I’ve written to Harry telling him that 
1 have heard from her," went on Jack “It's 
only fair, I think I've had my chance and 
lost She’s given me my answer, and it’s 
‘No ’ And d’you know, Madge, he only saw 
her once, at least twice in one day, that 
" ^ ' L and he fell m love with her then 
and there It seems so strange thatr-love 
at first sight I never believed in it till 
Harry told me Why, 1 knew her for weeks 
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and weeks before I found out that I even 
eared for her, and old Harry only just flops 
into a room, sees her fora few seconds, and 
comes out head over heels in love with her 


Love at first sight * 
it’’ 


A funny thing 


isn t 


**\es, yes,” said Madge Dalmayer, 
looking straight before her 

Love at first sight* The words seemed 
to come home to her, and she laughed 
a little bitterly to herself Love at first 
sight * That w as a complaint for the 
young onlv, the worldly would have said, 
but she, almost middle aged, had contract 
ed the complaint at the ranch in Canada 
Guardene went on talking, little 
knowing the stabs his words were driving 
into Madge’s heart 

“Of course, dear old Harry must be 
pulled out of that beastly hotel somehow 
Only he's so frightfully proud Any wav. 
I’ll run up and see him as soon as I hear 
from him And I’ll find her, I swear I will 
I’ll find her for him ” 

'Jack/' Lady Dalmnyer interrupted 
Guardene, "do you know why Mr Rayme*. 
Harry as von call him, quarrelled with his 
father ’ Did they reallv quarrel, or what 
was it’" 

“Yes, I know,” answered Jack simply 
“Madge, there’s a tanple, a pretty sort 
or tangle, and my pal’s in it, and the girl 
I love seems to be in it too I want to 
clear it up, so I’m going to speak openlj, 
and you mustn’t be offended I think we \ e 
known each other long enough for that, 
ha\en t wc, Madge ’ And we v* been too 
good pals to hast any upest now, haven t 
we ’ This is how it was Old Raymes 
wanted Harry to make up to you, Madge 
You understand what I mean He w anted 
s liis son to make lo\e to you, to ask you to 
marry him, for the *ahe of your money, for 
the *ake of the position to which you could 
help him Harry refused He said he 
wouldn’t be a cad, and that he would 
never insult a woman that he didn’t love 
by asking her to marry him That was 
the war nc put it, Madge, and by Jov» 1 he 
was right It would have been an insult, 
wouldn’t it ’ ’ 

“\e«, I think it would, I’m *nre it 
; would/’ answered Lady Dalmnyer 

And though n pang of— what wa* it— 
chagrin, disappointment, injured vanity, 
stung her. jet she felt that nfter tho*c 
few words of Guardene s she saw more 
deeply into the soul of the man she bad 


tried to tempt into proposing marriage to 
her, and she admired him all the more for 
it 

“So he quarrelled with his father Over 
me over poor me, did he’” she went on ~ 
Whv Jack I was counting the wrinkles 
last night 1 And the girl, what of her ’ 
Oh, Jack, it & a tangle as you s ud, indeed 
it is * Did she know that this young man 
had fallen head o\er heels in lo\e with 
her ’ ’ 

‘No. of course not He ne\er had a 
chance to tell her, for he’s never seen her 
since that first day But 1 m going to find 
her, to find her for my pal He shall have 
his chance I've bad mine ” 

"Jack,” Lady Dalmayer put out her 
hand and laid it on the young man’s, “you 
and I have always been good pals, as you 
said just now Well, 1 think I ought to 
take a hand in this affair 1 can turn old 
Raymes round my little finger if I like, 
and if I can only get hold of him I’ll just 
find out why that girl left and what his 
caretaker is doing m the house Where 
are the old gentleman and that timid wife 
of his to be found ’” 

*1 don’t know, and Harry doesn’t 
knosv either Harry just simply walked 
ontof the Allendale Hotel, you know I 
tried to get my solicitor to find out some- 
thing, but be promptly told me he w ould 
have nothing to do with it, for I had no 
nght to interfere ” 

4 Uh, well, we must see what a woman 
can do I like that boy, that friend of 
your*, Jack Wc must try and sec him 
happy ” 

’That’s good of y oti, Madge 1 always 
knew you were a *jort But the first 
thing we must do is to try nnd get old 
Harry proper work of <ome kind Then 
we’ll try nnd find old Mr Raymes nnd see 
what he's up to ” 

“And the girl, Jack’ Don’t forget the 
girl This is your*, I think, isn’t it ’ ’ 

She picked’ up on envelope from the 
couch where Guardene had been «itting by 
her side 

“Why. the writings very like mine * ’ 
she *aid “Almost exactly* ’ 

“That’s G1ndys’ e — Mi*s Tremayne’s— 
writing ’ «aid Gunrderc, taking the cove 
lope "Now 1 look at it, it is rather Jibe 
your*, Madge, i*n’t it ’ ’ 

4 \es it i* How strange 1 Let me look 
again. Jack Whv. the very slope of that 
I,* And the G1 Whs, I might 1 ate nnt 
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ten it myself Welt, wc'ic liad our little 
talk, Jack, anil now we must go to bye- 
bye Everybody else seems to have gone 
Ooodniglit, old boy, and may God be good 
to you" 

As Lady Dalmayer looked at herself in 
the glass that night her face seemed a little 
strange to her, there was a look in her 
eyes which she herself could not quite 
understand But a reader of character 
could have told her that it was a soft and 
sympathetic light that shone there, that 
her soul had for once stripped ofl its little 
hardening outside and was now blossom 
ing with that sweetness and tenderness 


that lies in ev ery w oraan’s heart She was 
thinking of the girl slie had never seen, of 
the girl who had disappeared; she was 
thinking of Harry Knymes And before she 
went to sleep she mur murid to herself 
“Poor children 1 But I wonder whether 
she n ould care for hun’ She only_saw 
him once' Well, I’ll soon find out when 
I sec them together. Bless me. I’m getting 
quite a match maker in my old age ’’ 

She smiled to herself, and her dreams 
were as those of a child, for in her behrt 
Madge Dalmayer was growing young 
again 

(To be cbntmuea ) y 


A YOUNG INDIAN SCULPTOR 


I NDIAN Art, in its modern growth, is a 
delicate and tender plant, easily nipped 
m the bud by clullmg frost, or withered 
up for lack of moisture, or twisted out of 
shape by unskilful culture As yet, every 
branch of it lias not borne flowers and 
fruit The branch of Painting has already 
blossomed, but Sculpture has scarcely 
begun to put forth leaves There are 
abundant copies of statuary from European 
models, but little that has a distinctive 
character of its own Yet Japan can give 
signal proof of the evil results of mere 
Copying in Art The Japan, which has 
thrown aside its birthright of culture in 
order to copy Europe, is a travesty of 
progress The Japan, which is finding its 
own inner life anew' in its own Art rradi 
tion is beautiful and strong 

Not that all borrowing of art forms 
from other countries is to be deprecated 
Elizabethan poetry, for instance, owes 
many of its noblest modes of expression to 
Italy Japan itself might borrow much, in 
literature, lronj the West without barm 
But sucli borrowing must always have a 
vital purpose it must not stifle life that 
is already there In India today the 
great Art tradition is not extinct It is 
fresh and Jiving still in the hearts of the 
people Wherever freedom of growth is 
allowed, it immediately reappears 

Quite recently, I have seen some Indtan 
sculpture by a young artist, which tames 
with it the promise of great things His 
name is N irayan kashinath Dcwnl and 
lus parentage and upbringing make an 


interesting story His father was a 
Maliarasfnya Brahman and Ins mother a 
Burmese lady He is llius, by birth, both 
a Burmese and a Maharastnya, both a 
Buddhist and a Hindu His earliest years 
were spent with his parents in Burma, at 
Myitkyina, on the borderland of China 
He lived there till he was nearly ten years 
old and then it became neces«ary to put 
him to school His father had many friends 
in Bengal, and, acting on their advice, he 
determined to place Ins son at Shanti- 
mketan under the care of Rabindranath 
Tagore This was done, and the boy’s 
life for tlie next eight years was spent 
happily in tlie Ashram He entered fully 
into its spirit and became, in a very literal 
sense, the child of the Ashram At last, m 
the year 1912, the I’oet called him to Ins . 
side in England, and lie took up a course 
of Philosophy' and Literature at University i 
College, London But all tins while thcT 
artistic instinct had been grow ing stronger 
and stronger in him He used to go each 
evening to the Poly technic Institute at 
Chelsea, and there he became deeply 
interested in clay modelling and designing 
When the Poet came back to England 
from America and noticed this 'disposition, 
he encouraged him to give up his whole 
time to Art Dewal then left University 
College and studied sculpture, under 
Richard Garbe, at the Central School of 
Art, Kmgsway There he learnt the 
technique of stone carving, modelling, anci 
bronze casting, before he returned to 
India 
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S r Rul <Jru a I T«„o r 

At tlu. end of 19>'» Hit }oiin„ nnlptor 
’txmifc VtvK *U) ’6xng*i\ ’ttrfi ’began ’not’ii 
studvingand tt ielmi„ ut the Hichitn n 
school which the l’oct had founded in 
Calcutta Butthccitv life of Imlti was 
unsuitable lor him He longed for the free 
expanse of the open t nintri So after 
nearly a jear in Calcutta he i >uml his 
\\a> once more to Shantimket in 

bp to thepn." nt his output of original 
work has been sin ill but sm til though it 
fx. tt has nlrx. uly sunn, distinction It h is 
hot indeed set itself entirelv free Crom the 
tutelage of the west hut its temknex is nil 
in the direction of freedom The picture® 
illicit arc given m this review ire tnfcc-n 
from photographs Thev do not do justice 
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to tlic livit g touch which is noticeable in 
all his work They are too mechimcal 
Yet e\en so something may be gathered 
from them In the portrait of the Poet 
the artist could not reproduce in the hard 
medium of stone the more elusiee and 
delicate traits of Pabindranath Tagore s 
nature which Rothenstein has so perfectly 
pourtrayed m his pencil sketch but on 
the other hand he has Riven us those great 
massive qualities which partly escaped 
Rothenstein spencil —the intellectual force 
the virile strength the kindl ng \itahty 
The second achievement of the sculptor 
which has impressed me in quite a different 
way is the girl s head which is a portrait 
of one of the younger members of the 
Tagore family Here it is the transparent 
simplicity of the art which is so arresting 
The artist seems to have reached the per 
feet poise of the head by one inevitable 
stroke of his tool which required no sub 
sequent laborious correction 

In speaking thus highly of these two 
works I am thinking in my own mind all 
the while rather of what the future 



appears to hold in store tl an of what has 
ictually been accomplished I feel certain 
that Dcwal will be able to produce not 
merely portraits —how e\er noble and 
beautiful —but also unnersal ideas lfl 
sculpture that will sene to inspire man 
kind 

In conclusion I im tempted to stray 
somewhat further afield for a moment 
and question what will be the note Q 
modern Ind an sculpture when it has once 
more reached its proper channel With 
regard to a single point of technique it 
appears to me not unlikely that some of 
its most beautiful aclnei ements may be 
made in low relief Judging irom the 
trend of modern Indian Painting tjusde 
\elopmcnt would seem to be quite natural 
In a more general way it may be regarded 
ns certain from a knowledge of 
history that the strength of Indian Sc 
ture will he in suggestion rather than in 
complete visual expression By this it 
in no way implied that there will be any 
haziness or obscurity — such as the Im 
pressionist School in Europe seems to have 
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been cultivating in some of its latest 
moods and phases Indian religion shows 
us that the popular imagination is 
singular!} concrete, and Indian Art will 
be an exotic, it it does not springs trom 
and reach back to the people But w hat 
is concrete and objective will never be 
made too literal, too bound by externals 
it w ill try to reach the heart by daring 
expressions and symbols which transcend 
the commonplace, or else transform it 
The artist will see through the outward 


of things, and beneath them, and 
beyond them, — 

He w ill w at*~h from daw n to gloom 
The lake reflected sun illume 
The lellou b*es in the i\j bloom. 

Nor heed nor see what things tliej 
be, — 

But from these create he can 
Forms more real than bung Man, 
Nurslings of Immortality 

Bandra Bombay C F ANDREWS 
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The Shiten-no 

B\ N Tsudv 
(Expert is the Imperial 
Museum, Tokyo) 
la the history of Japanese Bud 
dbism, faith id the Shiten do, or 
Four Guardian Kings early made 
itself manifest, and soon came to 
occupy an important place in the 
national creed Shiten no is the 
name given by the Japanese to the 
four guardian deities of the Dud 
dhist ideal umrerse According to 
this theory the umrerse is a great 
mountain comprising a series of 
he-mns lands and seas all term 
ed the Sumeru or Shnmisen In this 
topography there is a fonrlold land 
scape nt the four points of the com 
pass in the Sbumiseo, each guarded 
by a king with many attendants 
The land of this world is one of 
the four quarters of the umrerse, 
known as the Kan-en bnsho, or 
southern portion of the Sbomisen 
The lour heavenly kings preside 
over the deslimes of the whole 
The guardian king of the north 
ern ouarteris named llishamon ten 
or Vm«ravana in Sansent, but in 
Chinese he is called Taraon ten 
mfjui.%. k-'.o.n; of Os/t ’a.m.j 
eared heaven the idea bemgaenpa 
city lor much hearing a kind of 
omnipresence According to ancient 
commentators of the sntras the 
name implies that this deity always 
heart the preaching of Duddha who 
is kteper of Buddhist lands In the 
Hindu pantheon he is known as 
Knrera and reputed to be the son 
of a sage named \isravas and 
\ aisrarana is therefore bispatrony 
••Die. Knrera is a favourite god of 
/•realth tn India, and though he 
Vceives no special reverence he is 
loite popular as the god of fortune 
la that country, being regarded as 
deserving of spcelal distinction 
apart from the other three kings. 

In Japanese Buddhism Bisbn 
meo-tea is u easily rep related as 



1 Joefco Ten 2 Jikoku Ten 3. Bahamoa Ten 4 
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bearing a small to wer on the left 
hand palm and holding a staff tn 
the r ght hand He is gazing fixed 
ly at the tower on his palm He 
wears armour and on his girdle is 
a demon And he stands on Yasha 
and Rasetsu two very evil demons 
Tht body of Bisbamon is covered 
with gilt but the demons are 
coloured yellow Oishamonten 
sometimes carries a tr dent in his 
hip 

The guardian king of the eas 
tern section of the Buddhist uni 
verse is called Jikokuten or Dhrta 
rastra in Sanscrit and is repre 
tented with a sword in his left 
ham) and a gem in the other hand 
or else the right hand is on h s hip 
The land be guards is said to 
abound in gold His body is 
coloured red and b s face is tern 
ble The sword is md spensable 
as a symbol of tb s deity 

Komoku ten is the guardian 
king of the Western portion of the 
Sumeru in Sanscrit he is known 
as Virupaksba and he has the 
addit onal duty of being king of 
Nagas Sometimes he is called 
Aknmoku Shuraoku or Zoshihi 
This de ty is always clad m armour 
and carries a trident in the left 
hand and a red rope in the right 
band Occasionally he is represent 
ed as holding a weapon called the 
vajra in his left hand and a sutra 
roil in the other And often we 
see him holding a Japanese wr t 
mg brush in bis right hani and a 
roll of writing paper or manuscript 
in the other Usually his body is 
white 

Zocl o-ten or Virudhaka in Sans 
ent Is the gnardian king of the 


South land of the Buddhist 
verse lie is also clad 
and holds a b g sword 


ght 


In the 


hood the other hand clenched and 
reposing on his hip The body is 
painted bright red 

Each of the four guardian kings 
wears an impos ng headdress and 
the r armour is carefully and « 
elaborately decorated 
early days of Buddhism 
deities were worst ipped together 
but in later times they came to be 
treated" as separate 

When the Buddhist rel gion 
gained a footing in Japan tn the 
7th century the famous temple 
known as the Whiten no ji was 
erected near Osaka by Prince Sho- 
toku who was the first great pat 
ron of the Buddhist faith in Japan 
When the Prtnce was determ ned 
to destroy the Mononobe fiction 
because of its anti Buddhist policy 

he offered prayers before the altac 

of the Shi tea do and made a vow 

that were victory granted him he 
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Tin PortlanJ M L Pres * says - Vf 
lagort is lie prefers to Ik called’ 
ever some people in Bengal will nod n 
difficult to believe the above state 
ments for, in their opinion tlieir fanciea 
change of the poet s ittitude towards 
nationalism now is to be attributed main 
h to the fact that a knighthood has 
been conferred upon him by the British 
government These people do not care 
fully read Rabindranath s writings they 
like to go by hearsay It is simply that 
impression not based on facts tba. 
in the days of the Swadeshi movement 
in Bengal Rabindranath had been a 
staunch nationalist in the Western sense— 
they do not care to'” see for themselves by 
reading his addresses given at that time 
on vv hat lines he had actually thought the 
regeneration of India was possible and 
wliat according to him had been the basic 
principles of Ind an civilisation asdistm 
guished from those of western civ llisation 
For nationalism is a v ague and general 
term what Rabindranath had meant 
by it before and what lie meant by it 
afterward* must be thoroughly com 
prehended before an attempt at com 
pansonofhs views about it before and 
after can be undertal en W as he an ftd 
vocate at any time of his life of the ag 
gressivc form of nationalism ns it has de 
\ eloped in the West vv hose another name 
is eommcrc a\ sm and militarism and wh ch 
trades upon the greed and fear of men 
turning them as lie say s into conscience 
less automatons of selfishness an 1 greed 7 
D d lie not repeatedly expose the utter 
hollow nc9s of tins l ind of national sm 
whchisthc form of the organized s Ks 
interest of a whole p-ople and which reck 
lcislv barters n p oplc s higher aspiration^ 
, , , of life in exchange for nrnfi t nud-wow er-i-. 

i opm.o , about Kml „ .ting, __ l u, sonnet., *-61 IS “ 5rV 

atebi’t ‘ 'v, h t , " 1 tOPmhVfj Win Unit' 

“ '.’"T" lc ™ •‘" 1 "esteni Cur, tuitions) S<vi** 

' thf “ most often strong uu I iinplca hinny (stndcshl Soeieti ) BnJu» a 
-“nuF but all the same his unassumi i C C/nritnnher Itilms (Mian UistofJ 
manner attracted all reporters Infiieor etc > \\ hat he said then he has said no 1 
sia papers 11c find invariably the state almost nor 1 lor nord in his Cult 
mrnt repressed tilth some amount of «nr nationalism only mth far creattr po« 
pr,,e that the poet prr erred to he silled and elrarncss oi Us, on Although >t ” 
Mr Tagore rafher tha^ n s tr Tagore digression still l mnv be permitted to «' 
The Clncngo Ills Her ildl writes on 0 t 21 tint the pres, lent of the recent Ben 


Tie speaker expres el I s tbaugl t* in tc se 
fguratiyc speed 1 old Og l s mid ebee spell bounl by 
h i intern ty and the depths ot 1 s th ugl t It is 
doubtful if the weaknesses and neons stenc es of cc 
dental c » ! sat on were ever more rtr dir p efurrd 
than by th s i cturesque student of India Mr 
Tagore dre r a d st net ou between a people compos 
idol nd viduals and n nat on an organ sution of 
power The charge smale Mr Tagore sad that 

tl e ideals of the cast are atnt e anlhe ansticrel tl 
charge by say ng that the deals are the a«p rat on to 
do— a renouncement of self alfe no re free lore pure 
and s tuple and free from greed an asp rat on wh ch 
goes beyond death Aga nst tl ese ideals he said 
have been turned the mach nes ot greed coramerc al 
and pol t cal wh ch oppressed the peoples whose 
only cr me s that tl ey hare not organised 

From Salt Lake he came to Chicago 
where he was the guest at theliome of Mrs 
William Vaughn Moody who had oeen 
one of the few to recognise his greatness 
during his first visit to America and had 
b a en quite motherly in her relations with 
the poet So naturally the poet stayed at 
Chicago for a few days without hurrying 
away as soon as his lecture was finished 
The Chicago paper reporters had there 
fore some chance of tackling h m about 
various questions of the day anl one 
of them got out of him lus opinion about 
Rudvard Kipling which needless to say 
was not at all favourable and could never 
be so for no two poets stand poles asunder 
to-day as he and Kipling do About 
Ktpluig he said The realism of Kipling s 
India is wholly a patched up thing of 
imagination His knowledge vs second 
hand— from the bazaars and servants He 
never has entered into the real life of the 
people Th s opinion was boomed in the 
papers as an interesting pie’e of news with 
such big head lines ns — Tagore scoffs at 
Kiphng India s poet and seer takes rap 
at Kvphng Kipl ng ignorant of India 
asserts Sir Tagore etc I suppose all 
Indians will b- equally glad to know that 
suchan opinio i about Kinl ng 
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pressed Ins regret and protest w ith regard 
to what he considered the poet’s changed 
-attitude of mind towards nationalism 
He seems to labour under the imsappre 
hension that in the ‘Cult of Nationalism’ 
Rabindranath lias actually proposed to 
donna} with nations altogether and to 
form a ‘unuersal brotherh >od of man’— in 
other words, that Rabindranath has 
preached the petted and pious platitudes 
of winning sanctimonious preachers that 
•all men should sink, their differences and be 
Lime and brothers and love one another 
u ithout quarrelling or fighting ever, and 
so on and so on That such a colorless 
cosmopolitanism is entirel} out of his pro 
gramme will be e\ ident from the following 
quotation of his utterance taken from 
Kew anee Ills Courier, Oct 30, 1916 — 


Thev (nations) roust a/navs exist us separate 
identities The world would be onbeautilul and 
moaotonoa? without variety But no nation must 
predominate Each one has a right to proper expres 
sion as a part of a great unit Any system winch 
does not take this into consideration must produce 
evil ’ ' 

In an article which was published in 
Minneapolis Mitin*Tribuue, the writer 
saul trulv of the poet ‘‘He is a national- 
ist but also an internationalist ” Of course 
it must be admitted that the international 
programme of the poet was naturally less 
pronounced in Ins writings during the 
Swadeslu movement, for, then, he was more 
^concerned with the problems of his own 
country than with the problems of all 
liumamt} In Milwaukee U'/sconsi/j, in a 
report entitled ‘Tagore on Western Pro 
Meins’ wc read that ‘‘India some dav will 
be a republic, he predicted ” Could lie 
predict it without being a nationalist, 
' or rather an Indian Nationalist, using the 
k, term in the Indian and not the occidental 
V^ensc, which he repudiates ’ In fict any 
student of Rabindranath’s writings will 
not fill to see tint the president of the 
recent Bengal Provincial Conference has so 
clo'ely^ followed Rabindranaths lines of 
Indian nationalism and his practical pro 
gramme for national regeneration that his 
sudden protest against Rabindranath has 
only furnished us w ith an actual instance 
of an aphorism of Rabindranath, viz — 
f “T/ic echo mocks her origin to prove she is 
the ongtnal ” 

\ So much for digression The lecture at 
- Chicago took place on Oct Jk, 191G, at 
Orchestra II ill All the Chicago papers 
accorded it unequivocal pru«e In one 


paper, the Afiht aukee ll'is Journal, Oct 26, 
1916, we hear that the poet "thrilled” the 
vast audience, which was composed of 
quite a miscellany of people of all classes 
and races— ‘ men and women with white 
faces, jellow faces, brown faces” and that 
seated in the farthest row back was the 
huge figure of an Ethiopian ” The poet 
left Chicago for Indianapolis on Oct 29 
and was brought there under the auspices 
of Miss Ona B Talbot’s Fine Arts Associa- 
tion The first event of the fine arts senes 
was to be the lecture by Rabindranath on 
a new subject— ‘The World of Personality * 

In Indianapolis, an interesting inter- 
view was published in a paper in which 
the poet discussed the relative status of 
woman in the East and woman in the 
West The report runs thus 
* The Christian missionary with his profound 
ignorance of Hindu social organism sees nothing but 
abject misery in the lot of tl e Hindu woman The 
orthodox Hindu on the other hand, with his equally 
profound ignorance of the out«ide world looks upon 
tbe lot ol the Hindu woman a9 nothing short of 
blissful But Togore, with his practical knowledge 
of both the societies realu-s that there is good and 
bad in both and that proper education will care the 
ills and strengthen tbe good ” Woman acts in 
society says Tagore, as the centripetal force docs 
in the planets But in Europe, this centripetal 
force ot woman g energy is proving fruitless to 
counterbalance the centrifugal force of the distracted 
society No doubt when an English lady sees 

the small rooms with crude furniture and old 
fashioned pictures in the Z nana she at once concludes 
that tnea have made slaves of the Hindu woman 
But ibe forgets that we all live together the same 
way We read Sp-ncer, Raskin and Mill, wc edit 
magazines an 1 write books but we squat on a 
mattress on the floor and we use an earthen oil lamp 
for study We buy jewels for onr wives when we 
have the money, anil we sleep inside a string tied 
mosquito net and on warm nights fan ourselves with 
a palm leaf fan We have no solas or highly uphol 
stered chairs vet we do not feel miserable for not 
having them But at the 'ame time we ar„ quite 
capib e of loving and b-ing loved The western 
pewpA.- As-*.*- HfXBtasv fls&VAawawJWifv avre? Awavirer oi c 
life so much that maov amongst them do not cure to 
have wives or husbands and if married positively 
no children With them comfort takes preceden e of 
love whereas lore and home are the supreme things 
in onr life 

In another fine interv lew w ith Mr Joyce 
Kilmar, who seems to be on a much higher 
level of intelligence and culture than 
ordinary newspaper reporters, the poet 
had occasion to talk of poets and poetry 
This interview was published in the 
‘Bookm m ’ He said 

•Tic proper function of the poet is neither to 
direct nor to interpret Im fclto-vs bat to give cx 
pre*«ton to truth which ha< come to bis 1 fe in full 
iivss of music ' 
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\tl the great poets of tin; We3t m son* asp*ct 
of their moods and tit >ugkts show th*ir nffi iitv tilth 
the Cast just as th* great Eastern poets hire theirs 
with the West r ir to be gleat is to be co nprehensire 
* To cite ail losta ice Walt 1A hitman s poems though 
strongly savouring of America, are yet deeply tmbj*U 
with Eastern ideas and feelings Are not Shelleys 
‘Hymn to Intellectual Beauty and Wordsworths 
nature poems Lastero in their spirit 5 

The modern poets of the East are 1 iroing from 
the poets of the West the talue to literature ol the 
passionate vital ty vrhi h has. its triumphant joy 
10 the very strength and speed of its movement 
The poets of the West would do well to learn from 
the East the reverent delight in the vision of per 
fection in whose depth a I movements find their 
rest and meaning ' 

Finishing his Indianapolis programme, 
Rabindranath weut to Milwaukee on 
Nov ember 4- At the Pabst theatre, he 
spoke on ‘Nationalism’ and wc re id in 
Vi/h aukee His Sentinel November 5, 
1910 the follow mg report — 

* \ I >ng beard Riving hu face the appearance 

of a prophet come into the modern world Out ol the 
biblical post the man who is regar led hr manv as 
the greatest living p >ct Mood bcl ire n large audi 
enie of Milwaukeeun* at the Tnl »t Theater Mitnrdar 
o gilt Tagore hid for Qcdie ices one of the biggest 
lecture crowds that has been brought together in 
Milwaukee lor several seasons Every »c it in the 
mam Boor and the balcony of the Palm tbenire was 
filled 

His, next move vv.isto Lotnsv illc vv here 
hespnkcon the sunt subject on Not cm 
her Oth nt M-uaulij s Theatre Wc ln\c 
ulrcadj reprinted in the April number of 
the M R , n report which appeared in 
Lorrrst i!le Aj Herald w ith the head line 
“Orient null Occident Meet in Tagore’s 
Wonderful Talk' lour or five other 
papers of Lowm die wm to Into received 
the lecture with evidently divided feelings 
— thev praised nnd dispraised it at the 
same time The Loam tile K\ Times wrote 
that LouisviHnns coukl not ‘grow cn- 
tliusi istic over the tpiestion ol autonomy 
for the East Indian Umpire ' ' Pro 

vinuals or something quite like he called 
us , and lie w as right W t were q utc too 
provincial to go to the depths of the 
l’lcrian spring stmmlctl bv him last night ’ 

Leaving Louisville lie went to Nash 
ville nt the imitation of the Centennial 
Club nnd lectured under its auspices at 
the \ endome Theatre on November S 
The Nashville people wire exceedingly 
appreciative of his message Wc rcid in 
* iWmf/e Tent llnntnr Nov 9, that he in- 
tiled Hu. Centennial Club pi ople to n* 
■‘ctnVcin Ins prvvnte tce*-ption room at 
tue Hotel llurmt igc 


_* There, writes the reporter, “seated ia *1** 
midst of them the great pjet told them vtry 
simply the story of Ins scho >1 for bovs, ifl lodo, 

where tae lilc effort o I lus present years is elprewwg 
itself It was a company of congenial selection 
and they listened with keen and close interest Is* ’ 
Sir Rab ndraoath told in an intimate and colorful 3 
way of the school, wbmh is operated rather ‘through 
want of system than with any particular method ' ' 
he said « niliag His principles of education do not ■_ 
embrace set curriculum or plans of grading and ft 
animation * The education of my boys germinates 
from a seed to a plant, rather, unconsciously, I may , 
say 1 cannot b*neve in n monastic discipline, and 
can see no reason for punishing a little child becaosi-- 
he is a child and therefore must he both ignorant 
aud untrained ' 

Those *0 fortunate ns to be present will esteem 
it ia years to come, as one of the most privileged 
occasions that time has brought them ' 


The poet nrrired in Detroit, a famous 
\ taenia n town, an November 10 He 
had to submit himself, here again, to the 
grt it American form of torture know n ns 
the interview aud possibly be had such a 
warm time with his interviewers that he 
let them have freely a piece of lus mind on 
their business He said 


lour American interview is based purely on 
curiosity \ou are interested only in the spectacular 
phases of n man a personality I often wonder why 
some newspapers send men to see me at all when 
they would shte tune and trouble by simply putting 
a reporter down to a typewriter and letting bun 
ilrea 11 out what l might sot ’ 

On November 12, in the auditorium of 
the Hoard of Commerce building and to 
"an audience tint filled it to capacity and , 
m which Detroit s exclusive society 
vva< welt represented" Rabindranath deli- 
vered his lecture on "Nationalism ” The 
Detroit Mich free Press writes thus about 
the lecture — 


,",1 ,0 «ft 3* * ,r ;iP eJ ,no lfrn civilisation until 1?) 
men'll) vision nnd *’ ro, " < » uc Murt ,l,e shocked/ 

Hrin'h I'loJte . of tl,e of t/„ t 

a 'fnn .11 , J Qn , * rr «Von«nt ol nations 

ami orp nvers . W hat a plea f or ma ikind ' 

, r .f^i * ,° f nadir uce fceald the nept 

‘ "T'hs't of life and Of the mechanism ol 

thTt^nr ^ ond of Government 

lefi/™ n T . . , r r *. \“.' c hcurd The Rousseaus, the 
U lVTn. L-m . K *J* '| ar * M the llrycc* and the 

's.ir'''"" 1 ■■ ,b ' i"““» <* ti • 

b&d,< * of moJcrn commei* 
mbs n the t Killers and engines oNnolcrn nations and 
< ’i >rra , ntT 'V’ ,, ' r ‘ ,jroft ' l<wt,terottot, d all r 
weak w “7* bu 11 ’'P° f ‘he gnawed bone*"/ tl 

taw lus ten fii * h 'd ' frrih1e ' ufl ! h an J* thu » ■ 

taw hi» terrific iodi imeot \ 

Hk Detroit Mich Am,, The Dett 
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Mich Tribhtie and the other leading papers 
'of Detroit were full of applause and 
v appreciation of the paper. The Detroit 
Mich -Free Press wrote : 

'•Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s denunciation of 
nationalism is convincing . .. Yet while ne admit 
that nationalism is not the greatest good, se can 
argue that it is a means to an end ” 

Tagore does not object to it, only he 
points out that the means sometimes gets 
the better of the end and the end is com- 
pletely lost sight of. If nationalism could 
bare developed into cosmic humanism, it 
would not have turned into a machine ot 
greed and power, it would not have turned 
individuals into mere automatons. It is 
the abstraction of nationalism that 
Tagore contends against. 

The Detroit Mich Journal calls in ques- 
tion the burden of Tagore’s lecture and 
says “As an abstract theory the mess- 
age has much that is attractive and en- 
gaging. As a suggestion for practical 
application it obviously is unsuited for 
mankind as we know it.” But what is the 
meaning of “mankind as we know it” ? 
There are men who are reaching after the 
ideal, others are grovelling in the dust. 
Who are fit to be taken as the true represen- 
tatives of mankind ? Are all ideals, theo- 
ries, ethical principles, to be dismissed as 
the dreams of visionaries, simply because 
the majority of men do not or cannot at 
present follow them ? What then would be 
the fate of the teachings of Buddha, Christ, 
and other elder brothers of the race ?” 
“Mankind” is not merely what it is, it is 
also what it is becoming. 

From Detroit he hurried on to Cleve- 
land, where, as a newspaper humorous- 
ly puts it : 'he gave a scolding to the 
Twentieth Century Club on Tuesday 
‘-evening at afro at 7~QG destines per scold, ' 
read another lecture on the “World of Per- 
sonality” and then started for New York, 
where he arrived on November IS, a month 
after his landing in Seattle. There was a 
great sensation about him in New York, 
and as many as fifteen or sixteen papers 
were writing about him, publishing .inter- 
views and all kinds of accounts of his life, 
every day in the leading editorials. He 
, gave a private talk to a select party where 
i he read “The Second Birth,” a religious 
discourse. The New York City World publi- 
shed quite a long and interesting interview 
with the poet and there al«owe find the 
interviewer write*, “Mr Tagore, as he 


prefers to be addressed.” It must be said 
to the credit of the New York interviewers 
that almost all the interviews published 
*in various New York papers are good. The 
Philadelphia Pa Inquirer published an 
account with the famous liead-hne “India 
wall be free, Tagore poet says.”. “I feel 
certain,” he said, “the time is coming when 
India will be self-governing.” “We of India 
cannot achieve anything by imitating the 
West .we hope to be able to show the 
world that we have something to give, 
not merely to receive.” 

In another interview’, which was publi- 
shed in New York City EvcPost, November 
20, 1916 (also, m New York City Mail 
November 21, 1916), we read the following 
admirable head-lines • “Rabindranath 
Tagore says world looks to us. East no 
less than Europe seeks our friendship. 
Noble thing not to exclude Asiatic students 
who wish to come here. Education the 
greatest and finest gift we have to bestow’, 
says Bengali poet,” etc , etc. I believe that 
the poet showed much greater patriotism, 
in strongly and ardeutly enjoining on the 
United States not to exclude Indian 
students as had been proposed, than in 
declining the invitation of the Canadians 
to land in Canada. He said : 

"Perhaps your treatment of Asiatics is one of the 
darkest sides of your national life. ..t hare heard 
much lately of the bill that is to be presented to your 
l-gislatnre in Washington which would exclude oar 
Indian students from the country I have seen iu any 
of these students throughout the country and they 
are alarmed and they have implored me to see persons 
of influence and in positions of power Why would 
you deprive these youug Indian students of their 
education ’ Is it not a noble thing to help U9 ? 

I have read the provisions of this bill which will be 
presented It will exclude these Indian stude’nts 
whose number is assuredly not large enough to do 
you barm It is true that sometimes the remittances 
from their home country are delayed and they are tn 
iRMf alrfjib .to t&vy ««wA twerr wiry- 
as your students do. But surely you can endure so 
much of competition .... I have heard that some of 
the students have formed a revolutionary society id 
California nnd that therefore the British Government 
is opposed to their cowing here. But you cannot 
pauish a whole nation for that. > 

“IVhen 1 was iu Japin I spoke with some of the 
steamship peoples who have always been fnesdly to 
me They had refused passage to some students who ' 
had money to pay and could maintain themselves. 

W hen I asked them w by they did this, they said that 
the British Government was exerting pressure upon 
them and California a!>o aod that they did not dare 
to transport them 

....“I hear, too, that underhand influences are at 
work to urge the passage of the bill excluding Indian 
students from this country 

“Here they are, between two great Power* 
Tb-y are insirnitcaot creatures koacitn ... 
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the n f you w II you can det rive tl en of 
tier cducit n tint joi » I I don" tl em a 
grave moral hart and tl at von cannot do v thoat 
mur n„ yourselves I th k that to pass the b l. 
n II be air me 

And this is the man whom nnnj of his 
countrymen including the president ot 
the recent Bengal Provincial Conference 
thoughtlesslv arraign for being a Lost 
Lc ider s tying that just for i riband to 
stick in his co it the riband of knighthood 
he deserted the c imp of n ttionalism How 
absurd of them to insinuate that he seized 
the occ lsion to plat to the gallery by dc 
nouneing nationalism wlien Europe was 
groaning with agony in her battle felds 
and Western sat »uts were supposed to 
have pointed out nationalism as the root 
of all et ils and war With the single c\ 
eeptton of Hon Mr Bertrand Russel \\c 
do not know of a s cond English nan ol 
fame who- has disparaged nationalism on 
similar grounds nnd Bertrand hussclsin 
dictments arc much later than Tagore s 
It has not therefore become a boa ton in 
1 urop- or Vmenea to speak ngninst 
nationalism and w ar-ratber race hatred 
and 11 itional pride arc running atnuel in 
the west to-dat nnd it is fcarfullt danger 
out for any man to express tiews dis 
countenancing tlicm m nnt w ij 

Rabindranath s famous lecture on 
Nationalism came olT on November 2lst 
in Cnrncgie 11 ill New \ork on- of the 
1 igecst 1 ills ill the cit\ The immense 
nud'cne’c soys \tn 1 orA Citi E\c World 
s it ile\ outly hushed The hall resounlcil 
from time to tunc with plaudits says 
New 1 ork Citi Tnl mit winch chooses for 
its headline 1 agore hits llntish rule and 
quotes excerpts from the lecture only where 
he happenc 1 tocntic sc British rule m India 
The Nen 1 ork Cit\ Post too follows suit 
an l sat s The applause w ith wliicleliis 
midfess was greeted indie itcil that there 
w as n w arm si mpatliy w ith Ins thought 
The New Tori Oil Sun says that it was 
one of the biggest gatherings ever seen in 
Carncg c Hull Neorcs w aitc I in 1 ne for 
tickets but h id to go aw av d isappointc 1 
VSc hue not however noticed a single 
alvcrse criticism among the Nen \ork 
papers except perh ips one which s mplv 
doubted about the leasd ihty of the po t s 
pr gratnne of tl c futurity of n itions 
<*n November -3 Rnb ndrnnatb real 
“ •'■‘•on 1 Jcetutv a iz th at on The \\ orl 1 
of lersonaHv at the Hudson Tl catu n 


New \ ork The Bridgeport Conn 1 inner 
writes about it Many w omen had tears 
in tlieir eyes while the j> >et was reading 
In exquisitely beautiful language Tagore 
told Ins listeners things w Inch arc so much 
u part of hun and which they have conic 
to know in every boo of pros or poetry 
which he Ins vv ntten 

We read m another pnper that Kci 
Dr I rcdcncl J Gaull delivered an interest 
ing address on I abmdraiiath Tagore m a 
famous Unitarian church to a crowded 
audience and he said that the great poet 
was not seel mg m the subject of his Toledo 
lecture the Cult of N itional sm to dispar 
age patriotism but to show that certain 
firms q(j> a result in despot 
ism ns in the countries of Eurvrj v 

On Nov 24- the poet gave readings' from 
Ins published works it the Hudson Theatre 
The Acu 1 orl C t\ \lnil vv rites that Mr 
Tagore requested however that his hear 
ers refrain Irom applause until the dose of 
Ins reading and tins rather cramped their 
enthusiasm Occasionally an emotional 
ustcr broke the rule but not vv ith enough 
success to disturb the s remty of the occn 
siou 

A most appreciative and pretty long 
report of the lecture on the Cult of \a 
tionalisni appeared in Nen lorkLitvE\e 
Post Nov written by Mr Malcolm 

W Davi« Th re th- poet s teachings were 
likene l to those of Socrates mil Jesus 
b lys the writer 


I tl cult for a gall er ng of western cn a tvvouco 
to c«t tl r r bread la tl full flood of h s angry 
rcbvll on nga n»t ideal* «u wl cl tl ey liad beta 
bor tbey seen ed dated l nder tl e lash of h 
conte ptuous ny ct ic they sirred anens ty in 
l!«r seats w 11 subdued ejac lal on* of BStnu a! 
merit They laughed nj ologet enliy at thenucl 

eQcd to * t‘rr sarcasm T nnllv W 
»eot tl ero awnv w lU a poc n pictur ng tl e down 
fan r f western c r 1 sat on a lur 1 sunset wl le b 
world a dire ess era ts tl e caln da run the Last’ 

I I "t °i' ^ d> n Iraintli arrived in 

I ml idclpln j from New Nork an 1 on tie 
sinic night he read some oflus poetry atn 
private recital in a school for girls He 
”!?,V p0lve on Nationalism vv Inch vv as v cry 

n ^, ,r ^ c ‘ ltcd ,n 0,1 Philadelphia 
Tapers an 1 burned to Brooklyn on Her 
rw CrC m *'P oIcc on the same subject tn 
Hr!;! i Ilouseof thc Academy o! Mii«i« 
nnsiTrd f ! rjA " ulK , ncc The meeting 

Ml e f h \ tlie Ic ' »r Charles C 

'll rts an whi lauUl K ibiudranath 
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exceedingly high terms it the end of his 
talk The Brooklyn N I Engle, No\ 28, 
191b has the headings in the report con 
ccming the lecture — * Denounces Great 
Britain for its Treatment of India and its 
people Sa} s, tliej are being stifled The 
came paper obser\ es 

• Till adroit 1 lira«cologr fti 1 «cint >*7* n a 
cp prims however seldom went unappreciated ami 
evoke! applause every few moments lie ''jj s 
greeted almost reverentially by the audie ce t e 
entire throng rising upon hLS entrance and upon his 


' The next mo\e was to Paterson where 
on No\ 28, at the first Imitanan Church 
he lectured on “The Cult of Nationalism 

The lionising of Rabindranath in citj after 

city naturally evolcd some exmeism 
among a few unties who tucd to explain it 
awaj in the papers as hating been due to 
merely natural and human cuno«itx In one 
paper, Sj incuse N 1 Post Standard, Not 
30, a critic w rites 

If some Englishman came to tins country and 
denounced western civil sation as Tngore denounced 
it in a recent address we would boo him from the 
hnll Th s is not in denunciation of Tagore the 
man or 1 is works Without question there is 
something to his phdosopliy But few rational 
people will have much sympathy for those people 
who bl ndly worsh p the • new philosopher because 
he w ears a turban instead of a hat 

Rabindranath arrived in the great city 
of Boston on Dec 1 All the leading 
Boston papers, lor a few da vs after las 
arrival, began to publish interesting inter 
Mews with him and accounts of his life and 
activities, and he in\anabl3 “pohe ot jus 
school at Shan timketan The Boston 

Mass 1 ost, Dec 3 191G published a long 
interview and remarked “He was knight 
eel by George V, but be w ants to be called 
Mr Tagore” On Dec 6 at Tremont 
> Temple, he delivered his address on Na- 
tionalism” before a large audience The 
Boston Mass Herald, Dec G, 191G, thus 
w rites about it — 

Tic ample was stormed nearly an ; hour befire 
open ng t me an 1 'cores of people failed to get vats 
The audience gave the famous Bengali poet -one 01 
tl e wirme't we’comes ever accorded to a lecturer in 
Boston and be spoke for over SO m antes in l is mam 
address finally reciting bv reque't tl ree of hisbest 
known compositions The audience warmed up 
in response as he proceeded and at the close tl ere was 

a prolonged burst of cheering 

tj On Dec. G, lie went to New Haven and 
“was roynll3 welcomed by the late 
faculty”, writes the Rew Haven Conn Re 
gjster He lectured at night on Dec 6, at 
Mount Holvoke College bclore “a large 


enthusiastic audience on “Whit is 
Art’’ The substance of the lecture was 
published in Springfield Ma*s Republican 
We read mA’en Haven Conn Conner that 
an elaborate programme had been prepar 
ed for the poet at \ale He was intro 
dticcd m Woolsley Hall by President 
II ad lev who made a short and beautiful 
speech on the occasion presenting to the 
poet the Ya l e hi centennial medal with the 
w ords 'We w elcome x ou as one of the 
seekers of light and truth ’ The poet then 
<ra\c readings from his published poems 
and read also some manuscript works 
At the conclusion of his recital he was 
receixed at the Elizabethan clubb> Yale 
officials and prominent New Ha\eu people 
It was long after midnight that the recep 
tion at the club concluded and he conld 
retire At the club about six Indian rest 
dents presented him with a wreath of 
bridal roses He spoke on Shantimketan 
School to the students and faculty of 
Smith College 

He next spoke on ' What is Art ’’ and 
“The W orld of Personality’ at Buffalo 
under the auspices of the Garret Club, and 
the Buffalo A 7 1 Courier and the Buffalo 
N 1 Aeusgu every appreciatne reports 
of both of his lectures 

He came hack again to New York on 
Dee 12 and we read in the Aen York City 
Tunes Dec 13, that “at least a thousand 
persons were utmble to gam admission 
to the New \msterdam Theatre 
3csterdav afternoon for the last appear 
ance in New York of Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore ” He left New \ ork for San 
Trancisco rather hurriedly, for he was 
evident^ tired of being “transported 
from town to town’ as he put it ‘like 
a bale of cotton” His agent, Pond, was 
greatl} disappointed, for the lectures were 
fetching quite a large amount of money, 
and if he could lia\ e persuaded the poet to 
stax till summer, the poet would haw 
made quite a fortune for his school But 
all the'se considerations —the great demand 
of the American cities to hear him again— 
the expectations of many— lie set aside 
when he felt that he must hurry back to 
bis school and his home in Bengal, liecause 
he had finished delivering his message 
His work was done America heard the 
message of the East and that was enough 
The 'mustard «eed’ was «own and in time 
it w ould cprout up It conld not die 

But now that we know how profoundh 
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tin \m rictus were impress.) liy the 
poet a person ilitjr an 1 his message may we 
not ask ourselves, whether we art «Ufi 
cicntly alive to otir own rtspons liihtus 
is a poonte with rtgar 1 to our uttitu It to 
wards tlic pott ml his tc idlings nnl also 
with regard to our uttitude towards our 
selves ’ II hundreds of mtctkctu il centres 
in Amcric i discuss Kabul Iranath s poetry 
rigid irlv ought there not to Ik nt hast 
one centre or nssoci ition here in Bmgil to 
stulv an 1 discuss Ins works swunati 
C lUj ? U the A meric ms r use funds to 
help llolpur School shoti! I it not he the 
dutj of educated Indians to do the s ime 
uml take mor interest in its work ’ It the 
Americans arc so eager to 1 car Ins talk 
end see him in person is the \mencan press 
tells ns should not tl t v iriuns elites ol 
India an 1 Bengal he more eager to see him 
and hear lum trom time t > time 5 It w ould 
he a matter of utter sh ime if In In s great 
est son were more he noted and inprcciated 
outs de India than in the land of his birth 
Tor surel} if lie has on) message he has 
it first and foremost for us for his own 
people 

I ITERATES 

Note by the Editor 
In this senes of articles on Rnhindru 
natli Tagore s lecture tour in Amenca 
winch is now brought to a close the 
reader will find repeated references made 
by the American press to the poet s cn 
ticism of the Government of his country 
These references gne a rather onesided 
view of what the poet 1 as said in Tlic 
Cult of Nationalism on the British Gov 
eminent they are likely to produce the 


impn-HMon tint tin ktlunr imlulgvd i» 
indiscriminate ntlncks on that Govern 
ment Hut man. th m one passage may be 
quota! to show thnt the poet is not a 
hostile critic We extract only on-pam 
graph below 

I bare not come I ere however to d <cot« the 
nuetl n ntil nPtCl* i it own country bat the future 
tfj.ll 1 ii an It It U not nl oat lie lint tb C Tern 
jnent lot He covernnent by tie Satioo — -t™ 
\ai on whtcti life orennUed »ct( i iere*t J ft w hole 
people w I ere it i« ll e leovt I un an and the !e«t , 
at i t uni Our only intin ntc experience of the Nat on 
« tl c Br t »b Nal.un and at far at tl c government 
I v the Sat on poe* there nre reofoni to IkI ere that 
it if one of the l>evt Then ngn we hare to c< n 
» der thnt tie Weft If ncccusftrT to Ihe Fn*t 
ore enmpieme tary to eneh other because ol our 
] ffrretil o illonb. non 1 fe wl leh h«ve g ten ur 
tl tVere t a»prt If of Iruth. Tl eref re if it be (rue that 
tbe »p r t of the Weft hm cone apoo our f el<JJ m toe 
cube ot n dorm it if nil the i»n e Matter ngj ring 
fred* ll at nre immortal And wl en in Ind a we than 
I e a) I< to nit m Inte n oar 1 fe what n permanent n 
tie Weftern c v I .at on we fl all be in thepon t on 
to l ng about n reeonc 1 ol on < f those two great 
wort Is Then w 11 come to nn end tLc One side 1 
dom nance wl cl is pall ng Whnt * more welave lo 
recognise ll at tl e I story of Ind a does not belong to 
one pntt«Cul&r mce but it fllcbt orjr of n process 
of crest on lo \ h eh various races ol the worn 
coolr buled— rtl e Drav <3 ans nud the Aryans tie 
(indent Creels and the Tcrfllns the Mnbomedans of 
tbe West an 1 those of tbe Central As a. Now that 
at last has come tbe tnrn of the Engl sh to br og to 
it the tr buie ol the rife we ne ther bare the r gl t 
nor the power to exclude tl en from tbe r work of 
bu Id g the deil ny of Ind a. Therefore what l »av 
obnnt the Nat on has irore to do with the h siorr of 
Man 0 nn spec ally with that of In 1 i 


It is pcrlnp« accessary to say that the 
poet docs not preach what is generally 
carca'urcdns cosmopolitanism lfesavs’ 
Neither the colourless vagueness of cos 
mopohtamsm, nor the fierce self idolatry 
of nation worship is the goal of human 
history 


¥■ 


1 kT THE, hhV VK'kVb sCttOOt 


A T the recent prize distribution of the 
Calcutta Deaf and Dumb School the 
pupils gave a mute representation of 
the classic story of Hansclnndra Deal and 
dumb persons have to express their 
thoughts feelings and desires by means of 
signs and gestures Hence they arc natur 
ally more skilled in expressing tlemsclves 
m tl is viy than persons who possess the 
power of speech It was therefore to be 


expected that th s performance by deaf 
mute boys won d be a success And so it 
was Those w ho w itnessed t lit representa 
tton expressed themselves highly pleased 
with it c 'omc of tl e tableaux were 
photographed \\ e reproduce a few 
ol the photographs taken by the Subodh 
fetudio wlich though they fall short 

t, n «« n ,? nnl A a , l ' lc ' luv un -> the render 
some iden of them 
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1. King Harishchandra leaves his palace after giving away his Kingdom to the Rishi 
Viswaroitra The latter demands the je wiled necklace worn by the king’s son 
Fobitaswa, who is trying to take it off. 



2. After giving away his 'Kingdom Harischandra sells his wife Shaibya to a Brahmin.- and thereby 
procures half the tl/iksbioa payable to Viswamitra. On the Brahmin’s refusal to take • 
her son with her, both mother and son express great distress. 
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5 Roh taswa gone to pin k flowers See ng that one of b s compan ons a offe ng h m a 
flower a second compan on wants t whereupon the first compan on sho -vs b s thumb to 
the second 10 token of refusal A serpent is about to b te Roh taswa from beh nd b s head 
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10 Suddenly by 1 ghto og flash li ar schaodra and Sha bya recogo se each other, 

THE SUNSET” DF THE CENTURY 


The last sun of the entury sets amidst the blood red clouds of the West 
•and the whirlwind of hatred 

The naked passion of self love of Natio is in its drunken delirium of greed 

is dancing to the clash of steel and the howling \erses of vengeance 

The hungry self of the Nation shall burst in a violence of fury from its own shameless 
feeding 

Tor it has made the vv orld its food 

And licking it crunching it and swallowing it in big morsel® 

It swells and swells 

Till in the midst of its unholy feast descends the sudden shaft of lleav en 
piercing its heart of grossness 

The crimson glow of light on the liornzon is not the light of thy dawn of peace 
im Motlerland 

.It is the glimmer of the funeral pyre burning to ashes the vast flesh— the self love of 
the Nation — dead under its own excess 

Thy morning waits behind the patient dark bf the East 

Meek and silent 


Keep vv atch India T 

linng v our offerings of w orsh p for that sacred sunrise 
Let the hrst hymn of its welcome sound in your voice and sing 
Come Icace thou daughter of God s own great suffering 
Come w itli thy treasure of contentment the sw ord of fortitude 
And meekness crow i mg thy forel cad 


Be not ashamed mv brotl er« to stand before the prou 1 m d tl e pow erful 
With your white robe ot simpleness 

Let your crow n be 4 of humility your freedom the freedom of the soul 
iJuikl God s throne daily upon the implc bareness of your poverty 
And know vvli it is huge is not great and pride is not everlasting 

.... Rabindranath Tagore 
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THE REPRESENTATION OF THE MASSES 


r^ARAGRAFHlSof the RcportofLr.nl cdnStS 

H Islington's Commission on the Public r % on, u ,a| 3 or non officials it .s difficult to con 
1 Services of Indta ts headed “eUent to J e ,„ h .oco . ncU. s .cIniffi. h., 
which the western educated classes repre The inability ofE and* their diflerent religions, habits 
sent the masses of the people” and runs as inngu ^ t i of thought so completely divide 
follows: them from the general Ind.au population that only 

“How far the western educated dass-s reflect the Qn „ treme lj limited few P oss 'f td °^ 
news or represent the interests of the many scores ra of intulU onal ins.sht have ever bcen nble to. 

of millions , l c md.a who « re s till untouched by west £ onnt t , barriers 


on extremely limited Tew possessed or exiraom. .a,, 

of Hindus and Muhammadans are still constantly ^ lshlDC to understand the people ?, three 
reflected in their nttitndes towards social and politi |t woutd b . diffi'olt to name more than two or tnree 
cal questions of the first order, whilst, in addition to Engtishm en among the thousands that during a 
this mam line of religions cleavage there are other pe ~ od of More than 100 y. B«t.sh co»«ct.on 

important communities such as Sikhs, Parsis, Bud W1 th India hav been emplov mentioned 

dhlsts (chiefly in Burma) and Indian Christians who Governn)co t, whose attn, . nm "" co S , . d 0 ^ ed “| D ‘ , f ° “he 
are all more or less widely separated front the bulk of wlth n show of respect SaebImotrMefal tue 
the population, either Hindu or Muhammadan Nor ple and n f the classical literatures as passes cur 

S&BSZa constitute the only I- of cleavage £ nt P am oig the Earop-ao officmts is comp.Ud almost 
Geographical and ctimatic as well as social conditions ent , re!y frora the data famished *“ *»«“ ■£ Furoocan 
have also helped to preserve down to onr om tww ern-educated Indians , and the >dea of the European 
differences originally imported into India bvsucces offi having to taUitMfc t people of Intha 
sive wave** orconquest and migration Of all these lhont the medium of the western-eaucauaiinaian 
considerations .t would be unwise not to take ™ too „ dd f 0 r senous cMtem plat.oo U 

ssrs. 

p^ereotl over Indi a^ * Even 'fhose who most stronglv ^the educated Indians, on the over hand, 

deprecate some of its manifestations realise that it fc knowledge ts instinctive, and the ties 
has contributed largely to the great social and “ d castom , b go strong in the east »««»ably make 
religious movements which are aiming nt giviogn their knowledge and sympathy far more Jnti“ale 
new direction to old beliefs and at harmonising J hftn „ to b- seen in countries dominated br materia 

ancent doctrines with the teaching, i o science It Is , lftic conceptions It » f«*» ' ^Tyftm 


ancient doctrines wun me icacuiu;,. 
reflected in that new sense ol unity which udisnlaci 

• m ' a pr " “ 

The following is Justice Abdur Rahim’s spmt °” 5, l aitd 0 l |i ,r n «d t of being explained , while m 

criticism on the above paragraph fiTcommunit-es the nen national movement has 

“In para 18 of the majority report, allusion is „ ccl „d considerable acc ession of »«pg« 1 th 
-.made to the allegation that the western educated J( ., ons of such ayuments as are bmtea at n 
Indians do not reflect the view, or represent the report The ev. dent re s remi »*■ My ^ 

s Interests of the manv scores of millions in India. So C aot in tbts connection g , h t the ij ader , 0 ( 

far as the views of the latter on any of the matters h „ weighty voice with that either ““"S' 

in dispute, or of an allied character, are concerned. J , he Congress in demanding simultaneoas ex 
it is impossible to imagine what opinions they ore in t , ons for the I nd ia “ .Si I u f ” n d ‘ th e Patban* of the 
a position to form so long as they are allowed to tivc , of ^ h '. ^ lk . h _ K r ‘ a Jong with the spokes- 

remain, as at present, in their illiterate and apallingly p UOja b; the “ _ or . advanced in western 

ignorant condition* As for the representation o tnen of QanllnooI ia entering their emphatic 
•Elsewhere, Justice Rahim reverting to this against the ’ft* gTdistale- 

s abject, says ■ In paragraph IS of the majority ^d.ans .a the higher official ranks would be d.state 
report allusion is made to the optn.on of those who J the Indians tHems*1ves and specially «» > » 

allege that the western educated classes do not »^^ oee or „ commodity *ther than that of tje 
represent the interests of the many scores of millions I d an official * 
jof India. The fact, however, Is that for sometime rr nn »ble Mr Cbau- 

, they have been making most earnest endeavours .o T j ie enticism of tllC HOn Die 
i this direction If Mr Cokhale s bill for popular b s |S no less lnstruCttvc, and is quoted 
* education, supported as it was by the entire educated oa» « 
opinion of the countrr, has not been placed on the belOV.. 

Indian statute book the blame cannot Ik tail at ••The two view* on this question nre fairly stated 
their door ” 
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(n this paragraph * But in view of the wide belief 
in high circles m the first of these views a closer exa 
tut nation ot the question so far as it 13 material to 
the services concerned, and to the employment of 
Indians in them, 1$ necessary In the first place, it 
mar be pointed ont that in relation to the 
public services under government there is no 
such class ns eastern educated classes, as distin 
guislicd or distinguishable from * the western 
educated classes' Tor such eastern education 
ns exists now there 1* absolutely no scope for 
employment in any of the departments we have con 
sidered If any Indians have to be employed in the 
higher service at all they mast be from the western 
educated classes, whether they represent the masses 
of the people or not Assuming that they do net 
the next step implied in the argument is that the 
ability or capacity to represent the masses must be 
present in anyone who claims to be entitled to enter 
the higher service under Government Therefore it 
is not desirable to employ n larger number of these 
western educated classes in the higher service, and 
consequently it is itnpussib'e with safety and in the 
interests of these masses to narrow the field of em 

C loymeut for Europeans and Anglo Indians «n the 
igher posts under government To emnlov the 
educated Indian in larger numbers is in the words 
of the late Sir Charles Crosth waite to give a dis 
proportionate degree of authority in the government 
of the masses and the aristocracy into the hands of 
n few thousand men wbo«e heads hare been turned 
by an education they hn\e not assimilated 

If this argument is analysed one ennnot help being 
struct with the assumption that this capacity to 
represent the masses is taken for grantel in the 
European and the Anglo-Indian It is difficult to 
ymderstand exactly what is inten led to be conveyed 
bv the word ‘represent ' If it implies a knowledge 
of the condition of life of these masses their habits 
their ways of living nn'l thinking their wants and 
grievance* the ability to enter into iheic thoughts, 
nnd appreciate what is necessary to educate them, 
to give them higher ideas of life and male them 
realise their duties towards all about them these 
ought to be no doubt that the rlucatcd Indian hs* 
nil these In a far higher degrre than nnv European or 
Anglo Indian can claim to have The charge really 
is that the r tucated Indian has nclass l>u«, n sort of 


• Paragraph IS of the Report The views of 
Messrs Rahim nnd Chnnhnl ore quoted from their 
dissentient minutes which ore to be found nt the end 
of the same volume Ivol I) 


clannishness, a tendency to favour Iiis own 
community in the discharge of his official dune 
which detract from bis usefulness in the higher server 
and, therefore, the presence of the European in larg 
numbers is necessary to hold the scaie9 evenlv be- 
tween the'e few educated thousands and thedurno 
and ignorant millions, who would otherwise c 
oppressed by them . 

This is rather a shallow pretence— this attempt 
tale shelter behind the masses . and I think itoitJ 
fair to state that the class of educated Indians fro 
which only the higher posts can be filled i» singularly 
free from this narrow mindtdness nnd clast or caste 
bias eg no instances of complaint on this score 0’ 
against any of the Indian members of the Indian 
Civil Service would l>e available nnd I have no has 
tation in endorsing th* opinion of Sir r»aray*“ 
Chaadravarlar, in lus re-ent contribution o® 
village life in lus tour through southern India, that 
the interests of the masses are lilelv to be far better 
understood and taken care of by the educated Indian 
than by the foreigner \s a matter of fact all the 
measures proposed for the regeneration of the lower 
nnd depressed classes have emanated from the cdu 
ented Indians of the higher castes The scheme for 
the free and compulsory education of these masses 
was proposed hr an educated Indian of a high caste 
nnd supported rnainty bv the western educated 
classes Iligh-souled nnd self sacrificing men nre everv 
day coming forward from this class to woik whole 
hcartedly in improving the condition of tb* masses 
Perhaps the truth, however unpalatable, is that 
there ore still n number of the average English 
officials In India who have a distrust aod suspicion 
about thee located Indian The explanation of this 
is probable that givtn bv Sir P M Mehta In hi» 
evidence— that the Bnglish Official does not like the 
independence, the self assertion, and the self respect 
which come naturnllr in the wake of education As 
Dr Wordsworth stated in his evidence before the 
last commission ' deferential ignorance, conciliatory 
manners, nnJ a plentiful absence of originality and 
independence nre now. and will nlwar* be, nt a 
premium * It is high time that this shibboleth was 
exploded It i* indeed hardly consistent that which 
on the one hand flarernment shnul 1 Inter and 
encourage the growth of opportuaities for educated 
In ham f >r participation in public life in the 
municipalities nn 1 district h inrds, nnd In t l 
provinclst nnd imperial legislative councils^ “tfiev 
shoal 1, on the other so Jealously guard the entrance 
' ngenev into the higher nnd 


of educated inihg 


better remunerated posts in the State " 




THE QUESTION OF THE PROPORTION OF INDIANS 
IN THE PUBLIC SERVICE 


art arc,’* says Mr Chiubal m 
JL lua minute of dissent, "that there arc 
some well meaning persons who 
think that tt is not in the interest** of the 
Indians thcm<clres that any proportions 


whatsoever should he fixed, as tl 
tendency is for the minimum to become the 
maximum*; but this is a belief held 


..... irui.corj uumutea ny uie Riaio • 
torammlonen in their report, but it is curious 



we 
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British responsibility for the gooJ govern- 
ance of India requires the emp ovment 
iq the higher ranks of a preponderating 
proportion of British officers ’ ‘To the 
second group hJong those services in 
which, on grounds of policy and efficiency, 
it is desirable that there should he an ad- 
mixture in the personnel of both western 
and eastern elements ’ Such are the educa- 
tion military, finance, medical, telegraph 
(engineering), public w orks, railway (engin- 
eering and traffic) and surrey of India de 
partments In the third group come certain 
scientific and technical and services, such 
as the agricultural, civil veterinary, factory 
and boiler inspection, forest, geological 
suney, mines, mint and assay, pilots 
(Bengal) and railway (locomotue and 
carnage and wagon) departments ‘In 
these there are no grounds of policy for 
aoj considerable admixture of officers 1 m 
ported from Europe, and all that limits 
recruitment in India is the lack of facilities 
m that couutry lor technical instruction 
and the consequent dcfccicncy of properly 
qualified officers ’ There remain the cus- 
toms and Indian finance departments ‘In 
these, also, no considerations of policy 
appear to exist for going to Europe, ana 
the ofheers recruited arc not required to 
possess any technical qualifications 
which nre not procurable in India ’ We 
therefore find that the superior public 
services have been di\ ided into three class- 
es according ns, in the opinion of the 
majority of the Commissioners, a pre 
pondcrating proportion of British officer* 
is required, an admixture of western and 
eastern elements is required, and no con 
sidcrnble admixture of European officers is 
required The ‘admixture’ of British 
officers is sanl to be required ‘on grounds 
of policy and efficiency but the quahfica. 
tioa of efficiency' is soon dropped out of 
account, and only grounds of policy are 
persistcnly urged, though they arc ne\er 
specified and invariably left to'heimagi 
nation to supply' The Commission lavs 
down that only in one department, finance, 
should appointments in the future 1>c made 
wholly m India In a few of the other 
departments, particularly in the third 
group, not less than half the appointments 
arc to bo made in India 


* la (1 at ttt thiah that a 
•hate tft »rt *1) luld be made 1 
llonal opportusitfe* In In *m 
increasingly ^ , , rl -. 


d let-mined and itnnn 
•° provide b-tter rdur- 
«a that It m if 1*eo-r 
i'l i> that rft ntnr Ih 


staff needed to meet nil norms! requirement* Ton 
will require an immediate expenditure of a consider 
abl* sam of money, but not probably nsmti~hoi 
w oul 1 at first sight be expected I or instance up-to 
date institutions alreadv exist at Pusa and Debn 
Dan winch can b* utilised for the purposes of tb 
agricultural and forest departments Large radwaj 
workshops are also already in existence tosapph 
the needs of the locomotive and carnage and wagoi 
branches It is only for the civil veterinary, geolo 
gical survey and mines departments that the existing 
provision 19 wholly inadequate In any case tb 
outlay would be more than repaid not only by tb 
additional facilities which su h institutions woub 
give to voung men to qualify themselves for dire, 
appomtmeut to the higher branches of the publt- 
service", but bv the contribution they would mak 
to the industrial progress of the country ” 

In the case of the other services the 
commissioners ha\ e indicated the varying 
proportions in \v Inch they’ wish to see the 
non European and the European elements 
to be represented Mr. Chnubil considers 
this classification ns futile, inasmuch the 
proportion between Europeans and non- 
Lurop-nus nllottcd to c tell group of scr- 
vices is not the same within the group 
Justice Rahim says • 


w lutvrii'iiii.iuiu ni uy me majority 

of the commissioners, I must state my inability to 
appreciate the ' grounds of policy* which induced 
them to s pirntc nppolntmcnts in the medical, pub 
lie works anl the other departments which they 
bar* ; placed in their secon ! group Irom those in their 
third group which isco tip »se l of the scientific and 
technical departments like the Indian finance ngrica! 
lure &.c It is also difficult to understand bow 
efficiency is a special consideration fir npno.ntments 
of the firmer as contrasted with those ir the last 
mentioned class “ 

He therefore recommend*, with perfect 
lope, that the services should be du ided 
\ n }° $"’° K r °ups In the first group should 
be placed the executive appointments in 
at i, c,ul , scmcc and the appoint- 
raents m the police , m these the ndmmis- 
tmtivc aspect of the work is especially 
prominent and the recruitment is based on 
undifferentiated qual.fkations In thef 
, bi P lacwl nppoi.lt- 
^f thVworb h ‘ ch tbe aa ”»'»strative aspect 
ffir h wl»X k i ,S fT morcor ' css subMd.ary and 
for vv Inch differentiated and specialised 

«?w?i Cat,0 i nS i of a professional, scientific 
or technical character arc required 

«;ii: St 1 ;?,",' 

the fullest, .lent avalHbtem India .h* " PP0,ntrI 10 

f ’ 0 '*' y wt Wl» H to be kept in 

^AVtU P e^nrry; t r ; e r , D , 1 ^'‘ n « 

SS jis? , 

■Cl ni 0 jarliucuts I have 
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come to the conclusion that the only prop“f classi 
Bcatioa of the services for determinin'! the place at 
.appointment, which will at the same time be cons ' s * 
tent mth the fundamental policy of not placid., 
any limits upon the outlook of th- people ol India 
to the matter of public service of their own country, 
mast be based on the nature of the work to be p*r 
farm'd and the qualifications required for the pu 
PO«e. The tnojontv of the commissioners m invoUin„ 
‘British responsibility for the good government ol 
India’ and ‘grounds of policy’ as a basis °« cla 
fication have, in my opinion, suggested a deti nt 
limitation to such outlook for important ser ^ . 
line the Indian civil service the police the medical, 

t : education, and the public works This 1 

Lent with the natural and constitutional rights 
of the people and are not justified on any pounds 
that are mentioned in the report If .t JJ* 
the conn'ction of the Dntish p-ople with the Govern 
meet of India necessarily implies the P«P=tu 
British officers in certain evil services of tlMeraati? 
like the Indian civil service and the pohw th theorf 

rn.se, up the government of a country tritb^M 

administrative personnel Further * , n t, rests 

stand the British people deciding in the **« 
of both the countries tD retain tBe go lbe 

India and gradually relinquishing al ... 

sss safrttif was wjw 

disabilities and limitations in the P«W‘C *«we ^ 

srvas 

Z, ,S recu.ti.iit tor the pobl.c eetr.ee 
We have seen above that except in the 
Finance department, which is to be recruit 
ed lor wholly m India, the highest propor 
tfon of posts allotted to the statutory 
natnes of India in the immediate future 
13 50 per cent in some departments, e _ , 
agriculture, though ultimately the normal 
requirements of these services are to be 
met entirely from India The rates of 
salary Used lor officers recruited in India 
are to be fairly high, though not as hijtlias 
'those fixed for officers appointed in 
^England. Justice Ralum s suggestion is 
that the rates should be equal, but that 
the European officials should he paid a« 
extra allowance so long as there plare is 
not taken by officers .appointed in India 
At first sight some would be disposed to 
think that the prospects ol Minus ra 
these departments have been made suffi- 
ciently attractu e for the time bang But 
the following extracts from the minutes 
‘ of dissent recorded bi '’ essr3 . 1 < ; l ! a “ f “' 

-Juid Rahim will clearly show- that if in 

pnaking appointments in India the existing 
/practiS is 1 allowed, Indians n-rr lKincfit 
\cry little bv the change, and ‘lie only 
people who will bare reasons to congra 
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tnlate tliemselies are the extremely small 
section of statutory natnes of India who 
were hitherto known as Eurasians, and 
now pass under the more dignified title ot 
Anglo Indians We shall make our first 
extract from Mr Chaubal’s able note on 
the subject 

In the third group it is conceded that the 
services are scientific and technical and may be 
purely Indian recruited services as soon as efficient 
men are turned out from the technical and scientific 
institutions in India which it is recommended should 
be fully equipped with this object in view This 
recommendation has my full concurrence, and I only 
wish that the recommendations made as regards these 
services be given effect m practice with the samesyra 
nath'tic spirit in which they have been conceived The 
fear entertained as regards these services xn the 
third group is that perhaps an indefinite length of 
tun- may be taken in lndiamsing’ them and that as 
they become India recruited Asiatic Indians would 
not be s*lected for them in due proportion and they 
may become like the present recruited in India services 
in which as pointed out later the proportion of 
Asiatic Indians to Europeans and Anglo-Indians is 
only -’3 8 2, and C 3 per cent , in posts with salaries 
of Rs 200 and above, Ks 500 and above, and 
hs SOO and above respectively 

According to the last census out of a total 
population of over 302 000 000 m the country, 
there are only 199 787 Europeans and allied races 
(of whom 01,000 form the army with their wives 
and dependants), and a little over 100 000 Anglo 
Indians The tendency in the latter to ivturn them 
selves as pure Europeans, and in some of the Indian 
Christians to r turn themselves as Anglo-Indians, 
has been noticed both at the last census and in the 
earlier ones. Thus, strictly, the number of real 
Anglo Indian community by itself stands to the 
general Indian population as 1 in 3 000, and in liters 
cy In English, they stand as 1 m 13 With these 
figures one will be able to appreciate the surprisingly 
large number of posts held of Europeans and Anglo- 
Indians in the public services as against the natives 
ol the country Out of 11,064— the total cumber of 
posts— G 491, or 58 percent . are held by the members 
of this small community As regards posts of Rs 500 
and above out of a total of 4,934 they hold 4,042, 
i e,81 per cent and as regards posts of Rs 800 
and above, out of a total of 2 50 1 they hold 2,2o9, 
or 90 per cent 

It is a matter of common knowledge tuat only a 
few out or this community possess or enu acquire 
the educational qualification and the acquaintance 
with the vernaculars necc'sary for entry into the exe 
entire and judicial departments of the provincial 
service . and therefore there are now only a few 
from this community employed In those departments, 
and naturally the great bulk of this provincial scr 
vice is recruited from the Asiatic Indian communities 
Let ns, therefore, exclud' this service from considera 
tion, and see bow they stand as regards the other 
23 services enquired into It we exclude lue inaian 
and the provincial civil s-rvices the total number ot 
posts of Rs. 200 and above. Rs GOO and above and 
K» 800 and above, is rrspectivelv 7,201, 3 073, and 
1C01 Out of these 4 974 2 750 aoj 1 493 respec 

tivelv arent the pres-nt day h-U bv the xnemuersof 
tb* two communities t e, the percentages or bijlier 
posts h*ll by them are 00 Jk> an.I'Ua, against 31, 
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10 and G held by Asiatic In Inns And more or less, 
with trifling difi renew, tb* necessary qualifi-ation* 
for employment in these services are and can be ac 
qnired by both Europ ans and Anglo Indians as well 
as Asiatic Indians In paragraph 31 of the resort 
an improvement of the p»rcentage of Inliansand 
Burm-s- in 1913 is shown as compared with the 
state of things in 1S37, nod it is observed that in 
view of the progress male by th* country in the 
interval this progress is inadequate Perhaps the 
decree of inadequacy would h* higher aud the increase 
only uominat if in 18S7 the pasts in the new province 
of Burma were not included in the cal ulation 

These figures sp- ilc for themselves an 1 indicate 
roughly haw wide the field fir the larger employment 
of the real natives of the country is at the present 
day If the three communities are taken separately 
th* p-rcentage of Europeans Anglo Indians and 
Asiatic Indians (excluding the Indian and provincial 
civil services) stand at 43 7 19 8 31 3 in the Rs 200 
and above posts 800 9 7 10 3, in the Its 500 and 
above posts and 87 7, 5*9 and 6 4 in the Rs 800 
and above posts The very meagre percentage of the 
Asiatic Indians in the higher service ought not to be 
hidden from view by lumping the Aoglo-Indians and 
the Asiatic Indians t gether under the plausible ex 
cuse of the definition of statutory natives of India 
in the Act In the third question for enquiry in 
our terms of reference the terra non Euro(*ana* 
is rightly construed to mean and refir to pure 
Asiatic Indians only and I am of opiaion that this 
construction should be upheld throughout It ts a 
mistake in the present circumstances to class the 
Anglo-Indian with the Asiatic native of India 
V> hatever the schisms and sects and divisions among 
the latter they all consider each other to belong to a 
common land and they do not coosider the Anglo 
Indian to be In any sense a native of the country, 
aud the Anglolndiao will not consider the interests 
he has in common w itb the rest of the inhabitants of 
the country and try to get over or reduce that feel 
mg On the contrary he takes a pride in being con 
sidcred to be n non ladinn lie evidently thinks it 
would reduce his chance of being class d with the 
European and it would s-em to be his ambition to 
be so classed lie thinks he has no permanent in 
terest in common with the masses ol the population , 
and with the masses the Anglo Indian poses to be as 
great a 'sahib as the pure European In these cir 
cumstanccs I tlnnV he ought not, fir the convenient 
purpose of getting Into Government ernplov be 
allowed to take advantage of the statutory drfini 
tion , besi les It rests purely with him self to describe 
himself as being born of parents habitually resiJeut 
in India and not established there lor temporary 
purposes only 1 1 is position is nnomalous as be can 
be an Indian for getting into goeernmeut service at 
the same time that he can claim along with the 
Lnropean, certain exemptions under the Arms Act 
an 1 the other privilege* of European British subjects 
tor these reasons the Asiatic Indian would rather 
that his ambition is gratified and that be should 
be classed with Luropeans in India for all parnoscs 
except his remuneration, in respect of which the 
special considerations rtferred to in the report for is 
h gber salary to persons recruited in Europe would 
hive no application 

Aaumhcr ofdiUKuIlies and complication* wont I 
d sarpeae with an amendment of the defiuiti >n in 
this direction Anglo Indians have separate « boils 
started for them with an Cursp'itn schoot cojr*e 
‘hey can if th v th> i«c take adrantnge t f the 


ci uatuml institutions started by Government for 
the oth-r Indian com m unities, bjt the latter canoot 
take adva itage of the sch sols started for them And 
owing to lus colour and Ins European education 
the Anglo Indian finds it easier to get a d*** 
p oportionate representation in the public services 
of th- country One has only to glance *j 
the figures in the higher service— salt and 
excise, Bengal p lots Burma land records, customs 
factory and boilers, forests, Indian finance, medical 
(an 1 Goverain*nt of India medical), sanitary, mili- 
tary hnnnce, Northern India salt revenue. State 
railways survey of India, and telegraph —to see bow 
ns against the pure Asiatic Indian, the Angto-iudians 
hare practically monopolised these departments 
Indeed the fear is that the recommendation fn * 
report to niter the present educational qnalifivftti >n 
for entry into the executive branch of the provincial 
services by the recognition of 'no examination of® 
corresponding standard in the European schools 
coursr is likely to bring in a large number of Anglo- 
Indians or domiciled Europeans mto this depart 
meat In which at present they find admission diffi 
Cnlt 

When, therrlore, it is proposed that in certain 
departments where there has to lie recruitment par 
tially in Europe and partially in India the propof 
tion should be half an I hair it only definitely safe- 
guards the interests of the Europeans, and for the 
other half competition is introduced between llie 
Anglo Indians and the Asiatic Indians, in which, lor 
reasons not necessary to mention, the former nre 
bouod to score There is no definite recommendation, 
so far o* 1 can see, to remedy this Reliance is placed 
on nomination but it has to beborne in mind that the 
present unfair and unequal distribution has come into 
existence under and because of a system of nomiua 
tion In paragraph 31. for instance, it is observed 
that lor eight services (tvith the exception of A few 
specialist appointments) vu , (i) post office, (n) 
telegraph (ttalfid (in) land records (Burma), (iv) 
railway (stores) (v) registration (vi) northern India 
* a!t e * c,K ««d (vu.) survey 
(Madras) recruitment >t made in India. Prim* Ueir 
this would convey the impression that a large num 
ber of Asiatic Indians would be found la these depsrt- 
ments, in the higher posts but what are the facts ? 

Total No ' 

of posts of Euro Anglo Pure 
R* 200 peans Indians Asiatics 
ana above 




i Post office 277 Jot, 

it Telegraph <Gl lfi2 

in LandReeorls 

(Burma) 4 , s 

It Railways 417 jqg 73 

\ Registration ol _ f 

vl Northern India 

Balt Revenue 30 10 jq 

an Salt and Lxcitc 338 110 m s 

v... Survey (Madras) 16 9 1 1 

1 «S7 Ijr ; 

. JSSSs tilS'.'-tr, 1 ,'! p ' , 

KW..4 «W sK n5" ,cll“T 1 m 3p 

93 0 Thus iK- I,, t „„ “ „ . ,IC,J by them 1 
is only K W u 1 rT /T^ V 1 ttj * lhr « 
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recruited in India. This illustrates how large still is 
the Geld for the wider employment of Asiatic Indians 
AS services in which recruitment is ordinarily statea 
to be within the country In view of the 
figures, it would be more appropriate to call teem 
Europe-recruited services than Indian recruited 

The remedy 1 propose is that the Anglo-Indians 
should be classed with Europeans, and the mini 
6f 50 per cent should be reserved for Asiatic Indians 
Bat /there be insuperable difficulties in changing the 
statutory definition, and if the Anglo Indian been 
othis theoretic adoption of India as his c °"“ T’’ 
to be classed as a community in / l “f[ IlUa *a 

Atie other Asiatic communities I strongly 
ifcat the qualifying examination for admissio 
Government service should be the same examination 
for all eommunit.e, Tha Barchan 
teach op to the ns standard, “ nd , ,f 
Indians care to seek admission into Government 
service, they must, like any ot * ier ° e*amina 

Indians, submit themselves for the M 

tion oi* an Indian university Otherw,w lB« no 
escape from the charge that a lower i educat ouai 
Standard is permitted by Government to Ret mio 

s^ssai ifSSvJSr - 

on equality of terms along with others 

Mr Abditr Kolum's minute contmos 
several passives on this subject nod ue 
quote from them the following 

>j33&S&S&55E& 

^’faSp^sj aj ifi.TKJSsSr 

ns 'stntutory h „ ,n the public services 

ttf; 2k°h"T^ 

~z-~ 

• > that it is "“', onon the other of 

^EfiSX.Sn?r a \ 02 A 0M°out l ofUie a toUt r impS 

Sssssn: 

*" tST-EES" k* O' «* .ar«. ol 

,h, aoits,™ Inl.aa «.'t Emm "'iS 

thefset tn « cardidites ft lower 

riled I uropean and An^jo-iuo 

standard of educational 4 hs 

required for Indian candidates » aecep cJ 
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the «cneral practice shows a marked tendency in 
these* departments to favour domiciled European and 
An"lo Indian candidates as against candidates 
of the Hindu, Muhammadan, Sikh and other 
Indian communities Some idea can be formed of 
the extent to which the objectionable practice 
Is carried from the facts stated in the auwi 
ures for these services 1 have proposed in the first 
place that equality in the standard of qualifications 
should be stnctly insisted on The recommendation 
in the report of the majority oi the Commissioners 
that wherever a degree of a university is required for 
lor lb, Anglo-lndnn end, Odin 
t here shall be an examination of n correspondin 
standard m the European schools is calculated, .as I 
have explained el en here * to admit the latter class 
on much easier terms than the former and will not 
remedv the evil There are also practical difficulties 
,n the way of Indian candidates, arising from the 
fact that sufficient publicity is not given to the Mean 
cies occarrmg in many of the special departments 

The evidence shows that the standard of qunbfi 
cations for appointments made in India lias gradually 
been raised the degree of a university being mostly 
insisted on The general standard has however, 
been pnrpo«elv lowered in some departments to suit 
domiciled European and Anglo Indian candidates. 
This bns been « source not only of great injustice to 

candidates of pure Asiatic descent but has often 

unpaired the efficiency of administration as is shown 

in the history of Indian finance and the customs 
This should be avoided in future It has not been 
possible for me to approve of the vague nod uncertain 
attitude adopted by the majority of the Commit 
sioners in their recommendations on this important 
point with respect to the provincial civil services 
(executive branch), the provincial police the post 
office, and the salt and excise department. In 
paragraph 44 of the report after having recommended 
the degree of a university ns a suitable test for 
Indian canditntes they provide as an alternative for 
Anglo-Indian candidates nn examination of a 
corresponding standard to be prescribed by Govern 
roent lor the European schools - la paragraph 41 
of the report emphasis is laid on the fact that Anglo- 
Indians have n special school course of their own 
and it is alleged that the curriculum differs materially 
from that billowed in the or linarr schools both as 
an argument against the establishment of competi 
tive examination in India and also for not insisting 
on n university degree or its equivalent in the ease 
of an Anglo-Indian candidate I bare not b«n 
able to hod any weight in this argument. Angt i- 
Indiau students nre admitted into ordinary schools 
nod colleges though the door of the I uropean 
schools— m amt ft ned, as they are, out of India’s 
revenues ti> which Anglo-Indians con tribute extremely 

shut to Isdian boys There seem* to lie no 
ihffi'ulty for Anglo Indian boys who nspire to 
Government seryice on finishing their school corner, 
say at l*, to join a college affiliated to ft university 

• Elsewhere Justice Rahim points out that the 
European school course usually end* with the Cam 
bridge senior local examination and is usually com 

p’eted about the age or IS, whereas an Indian Lri 
versify d*gree cannot be attained either than *0 
The Calcutta University lav* down that the value to 
be attached to the Canbndg* senior local etaraia* 
tioni* simitar to that of the natncu’ation esatsnsa 
tion of the Calcctta Lnlrersity „ 
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to complete their education as some of them now 
do 

1 It must be pointed out that this present state of 
representation of communities on the public service 
leaves much to be desired That the Anglo-Indians 
with a total population ol abont 102 000, should 
hold 26 per cent of the posts above Rs 200 a month, 
while the Muhammadans, who count more than 
CG millions (of whom 2Vi millions are literate 
and ISO 000 literate in English) should hold 
13 per cent ol such appointments, and tbc 
Sikhs whose population is 3 millions (of whom 
101,000 are literate niut about 12 000 literate in 
English) should hold 1 per cent o( these apppomt 
incuts hardly needs comment The number enjoyed 
by the Anglo-Indians is no less than half of that 
held by the Hindus whose population is 219 millions 
(of whom 12 millions are literate nnd 1 million lite 
rate in Lnghsh) * from the point of view of proper 
representation of tlie communities tbc Anglo Indians 
appear to have obtained an enormous advantage 
which, from the facts el cued during the enquiry 
cannot at all be attributed to superiority in quail 
ficntions and it is here that there is much room for 
the authorities to apply the principle of holding the 
batauce evenly between the communities 

The invidious distinction in favour of 
Anglo-Indians may best be illustrated by 
taking a concrete example, e g , the 
survey of India department We shall 
allow Justice Rahim to speak in regard to 
this department also 

The evidence discloses that the few Indian officers 
mostly Muhammadans that have been admitted to 
the department and the majority of whom under the 

C resent arrangements had to rise from the ranks 
avc done excellent service especially in the wotk of 
boundary commissions on the trontier or in the 
foreign territories of Asia As Colonel I urraid the 
■Surveyor General himself says it nth* individual 
tint counts not his class the individual counts more 
than the class Then how is it that the position of 
the Indians in the department Is so deplorable ? If 
It be remembered that the Indians are admitted only 
to the provincial service at the highest I will give the 
expl an atioo in Colonel Hurraed s own words ‘\d 
mission to the provincial service was by competitive 
test The rule was also laid down that three qoar 
ttrt of the vacancies should go to the domiciled com 
mitnity nnd one quarter to Indians. Tl ere was one 
examination for all eni didatrs - Supposing that 
there were fonr vacancies the first three Anglo 
Indians were selected nnd the frst Indian If the role 
were abolished it would lead to a large increase in 
the number of Indians recruited One or two Indians 
had almost aln av.s to be knocked out The three, 
quartets rule was not justified on the score of effi 
citocy but by other reasons.' Then he goes on to 

* Incidentally, these figures demonstrate tl at 
’■> Muhammadans enjoy a fir larger proportionate 
share of thtsc provincial sernce appointments 
than the Hindus and (hat both Hindus and Mnham 
niaditns bold much less than their proper share ot 
these appointment* at compared with the Anelo- 
lnd act (LurasiarsJ 


add, ‘it bad to lie remembered that the survey de 
partment bad to work from Baluchistan to Siam, 
and required men who were willing to go anywhere 
The Ind an had a fixed home, he married early, haa. 
strong family ties and preferred to serve ia bis own 
province, whereas the Anglo-Indian had no home and 
was willing to go anywhere’ This geueral state- 
ment conld birdly have been put forward ax the real 
explanation of the practice because ia the first place 
Indians who loved lo stay at home were not likely to 
join the service, and in the next place the facts show 
that the Indian officers have been at least as enter 
prising as any other members of the service. In the 
list put forward by Mr J O Gnefl out of 23 provin 
cial officers who did specially good work in war and 
trnns frontier service no less than seven— a number 
much larger than their proportion in the service — are 
Indians six Muhammadans and one apparently, 
Sikh They seem to have been engaged in most of the 
difficult operations 

The tradition of this department in the matter of 
differential treatment seems *o lie peculiarly unfort u 


past as wih te evident from the following very frank 
utterances of Colony Du I’rc, a previous surveyor 
general quoted in the supreme legislative council by 
Mr Gokhale in supporting his motion for the ap- 
pointment of this Commission ‘I may here remark 
incidentally that my numerous late inspections show 
uie that the tendency of the 1 uropean surveyor* is 
to stand and look on wl tie the natives are made to 
do the drawing and bond printing, ns if they thought 
thcmxelve* quite above that sort of thing This is a 
mistake and cannot be permitted for the future, 
besides it is suicidal for the Europeans to admit that 
natives can do any one thing better than themselves 
They should claim to be superior in ererythins and 
only allow natives to take a secondary or snbordin 
ate p5rt In my old parties I never permitted a native 
to touch a theodolite or original computation on the 
principle that tbc triongulatlon and the scientific 
work was the prerogative of the highly paid 
European and this reservation of the scientific work 
w«» the only way by which I could keep a diatinc 
tion so o» to justify the different figures respectively 
drawn by the two classes— the I uropean In office- 
time nnd the native who ran him soclose in nil the 
cilice duties as well as in field duties ket 1 sec the 
natives commonly do the computation work nnd the 
European some of the inferior duties" ^ 

The Indian members of the Commi 
l»ave thus conclusively pr0\cd that bje 
prov iding n backdoor of entrance for the 
Anglo Indians m the shape of a English 
school course, ns well n« by classing 
Anglo Indians with statu ton, natives of 
India, the Public Services * Commission 
have dashed to the ground such hopes as 
mtght have been created bv the Comm is 
sion’s finding that sonic o? the superior 
services should henceforth lie recruited for 
in India 

Pol. 
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COMPETITIVE 

T HE Public Services Comtmssioners in 
their Report make some observations 
on the relative merits of competition 
awl nomination as methods of recruitment 
|for the country’s service Shortly stated, 
^iheir observations come to this that while 
competition has proved entirely satis 
factory for England, in India nomination 
by a select committee containing an official 
ntajontv, but on which Indians will be re 
presented, is to be preferred, and the mem 
hers of the committee should be definitely 
instructed *to count against anv candidate 
any attempt made to secure on his behalf, 
through the medium ot certificates or 
otherwise, the good will of any individual 
member of the committee’ The grounds 
of differentiation between England and 
India are said to be these In England, 
the examinations nre so arranged as to 
secure ‘for the service of the state the best 
products of the educational system of the 
country,' and 'a well organised school or 
university course is the most likely means 
of producing the mental and moral cliarac 
tenstics which are required in a public 
servant Such courses have an educative 
value much superior to that acquired du 
nng a course of special preparation * 
But public opinion in India aims at precise- 
ly this — that the best products of the uni 
versity should be employed m the service 
of the state, and this can ucv er be the ca«c 
under a system ot nomination , whereas 
»the commissioners, by lowering the age 
Mor the Indian Civil service to 17 19, has 
effcctunlly precluded 'the hest products of 
the educational system’ of England from 
competing, and they have also recommen 
ded what they themselves deprecate as m 
fervor to a university course, viz, along 
course of special preparation, extruding 
over three venrs in the cn e c of those who 
are successful in the competitive test for 
the Indian Civil Service Though the 
commissioners have thus made their mam 
-^argument in favour of the competitive test 
inapplicable to the Indian Civil Service, 
" yet they have not abandoned the open 
competitive examination in England , pre 
sumnblr because this is even where the 
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best method of recruitment, and no other 
would be tolerated in Great Britain The 
second ground for prefernng nomination 
in the case of the services recruited in 
India is that ‘a high general level of edu 
cation throughout the country is also 
necessary, because without it certain class 
es w ill be excluded from the public servi- 
ces * Incidentally, this shows how the 
country’s backwardness m education, 
which the government, as compared to 
other civilised governments, docs so little 
to remove is used as an argument against 
the adoption of measures winch have 
proved satisfactory in England and which 
the Indian public unanimously advocate 
Let us now turn to the Report itself, 
fur a further elucidation of the comtmssio 
ners’ views on the subject 

‘ In the case of direct recruits the alternative 
suggested to us hare been competitive examination 
on the one hand and nomination on the other 
The former has been pressed upon us ns baring the 
advantage of securing the widest field of candidates 
and absolute impartiality in their selection Jn 
favour of the latter has been urged the power 
which it gives of allowing for qualities in applicants 
which cun only imperlectly be tested by a literary 
examination , «uch as common seme, resolution, 
and resourcefulness Experience of the Competitive 
system has been obtained pnno pally in England 
Two important branches of the Indian adramistra 
ti n the Indian Civil Service and the Indian police 
service are now recruited by an open competitive 
ex nn ination held in London and a s mitar method 
is followed m the Indian medical service Moreover, 
since the abolition of the system of purchase com 
missions »n the army in England have ordinarily 
been given upon the results of such a test Since 1870 
also the British Civil ‘krvice, to the extent SttKtlv 
or indirectly of 20 000 posts have been recruited 
in this manner The results ol these arrangements 
have been encouraging To the beneficial edict of 
competition upon the English civ 1 fervice tie 
Royal Commission presided over by Lord VttcDou 
oell has tcceotly given emphatic testimony * 

• ‘ at the present time the state possesses a Inxly 
of public officers who nre far more competent no<l 
zeal us than their predecessors opp noted under the 
regime of patronage are stated on official nnthority 
to have been We have no doubt whatever that to 
this highly satisfactory result the system of competi- 
tive examination las mainly contributed The sji 
tem has in our opinion entirely yostifed the expects 
tions of it« originators In existing political condi 
tlons and in such developments of them as can be 
reasonably anticipated we behere that the ad ran 
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Commission, *i mere 'sentiment,’ which 
implies that it is actuated more bj feeling 
than bv reason And jet, in the case of 
the English "people, it is frtelj conceded 
thatiaith m compctitne eximinatiois is 
perfectly rational, inasmuch as it is most 
successful in securing the best tjpe of pub 
lie servants the "safeguards and rcser- 
\ations" proposed for the nine Indian re- 
cruitsnretuo (1) that two ‘King Em- 
perors’ Cadets’ should be annuallj np 
pointed by the Secretary of State on the 
nomination ol the Government of Indi t 
from ninong young men of good familj 
‘who were not intellectually quite in the 
front rank, 1 or Burmans or members of the 
domiciled communitj It is safe to predict 
that tins experiment will prove as great a 
failure as the statutory ct\ ll service, and 
for the same reasons , (2) that 'in order 
to avoid the inconvenience of nn unduly 
large number of candidates appearing for 
tbe examination twenty ctndidaies 
should be selected from each of the five ex 
istmg universities, who should sit for an 
examination to be conducted by the Civil 
Service commissioners and those who pass 
the examination will have to undergo a 
three years training in England Tbe selec 
tion of the twenty candidates from each 
university will he in the hands of i com 


irnttee on which the educational autbon 
ties will be 1 irgely represented The com- 
mittee shall scrutmisc the educational 
records of the candidates, nod take into 
account ‘their suitability for Government 
service from the point of v icw of physique 
and char ictcr ’ It is under the vague and 
comprehensive test of ‘character,’ which 
is sure to include political considerations, 
that there are good grounds of apprehen 
sion that the ei ils of the principle of nonn ( 
nation will have the fullest scope to display 
themselves , for by the candidate’s 'charac-_ 
ter’ bis moral fitness is not meant, but his 
suitability for Government service, anu 
want of moral backbone, in the opinion of 
many high officials, under the disguise of 
‘orient il courtesy' and good manners, 
often constitutes the best test t>f character 
To introduce these ‘safeguards and reser- 
vations for the highest public service in 
the land m the case of Indians is a distinct 
ly retrograde step and is one of the many 
instances wherein the Public Services com 
mission has proved a great danger Un- 
less Government sets aside its recommen- 
dations ta toto and follows the Queen’s Pro- 
clamation, both literally and in its spirit, 
the commission must be considered to have 
done very great harm to India 


REV1LWS AND NOTICES OT BOOKS 


English 

Some Dravidun Affinities and their Sequel 
Pater read before the Mythic Society Rasgalore 
on the 9tu Atril 1917 by J Retards Csq-, At A 
AI R AS, ICS 

Mr Richards was l-d to write tl is paper through 
reading Ripley a Races of Curope a work wk ell 
oiod 6ed all b s ideas Now Ripley s book was pub 
lished in 1899 when Mendel s d scorer es were almost 
unknown and completely erroneous ideas f here lily 
prevn led Ripley attaches great imp rtnncc to the 
eephal c Index as a test of race Mr K charts follow* 
him in this and tare stress on the nissl index ax veil 
1 1 ave discussed the value of these 1 1 1 cex at cons d-r 
able length in two articles publ she I i I the Modern 
Review in 1911 and 1 lo not intend to repent what 
1 then wrote It is sufficient to say that l be! eve lie 
method of tod ics to be fund* nentalty vicious and 
In apable of lead ng to any sal -factory results I 
eanoot then agree with Mr Rcbards but I w II 
cnaeQ\out to state his conclusions fairly 


I Tbe Aryan Bubble Mr Richards insists that it 
ts a mistake to (appose that identity of la 
pnves identity of race In this 1 e is only ' 

many writers but be cannot he accused of needles? 
repetition s nee the old blunder is still frequently met 
with In books ami mngannes 

II Tbe Races of Curope Th s sections IS the 
author points out merely a sum nary of Ripley 

l* 1 T £e Races of Indh Some of the statistics 
given by Rislcy and Thurston are reproduced unfof 
innately w th ton few details for the reader to judge 
of iheir value r yen in an abstract the number of 
(uhjecis measured ought to be given Tbe author 
tn iks that the value of tbe nasal index as a criterion 
of race is shewn by the fact that the minimum f 
the Jungle Tribes is about equal to the maximum for 
other Dravidian* It is i nposstble however to 
wlietl er this is a matter of race or environment until 
the experiment has been made of trausportiag s 
of the Jungle Tribes to a new environment and seem 
,nde * persists intUenev» 
tl in Mr Richard* concludes th s section by , 


Uimcus and notices or books 


>i»g that the DraviJiaus arc akin to the Meditcrra 
nean Race They bath have long heads- 
, n The IMtotithic Culture In thu aection Mr 

Htot Smith's theory of t thfU^a|Td.a«ioa of 
Fgyptiaa civilisation about 800 B C hut 
tome he has missed the e3iential point o! Ur 
8-a.th a argument wb.eh turn, on the peculiar *«* 
tuque of mummification practised m E^yp 

V- Who were the Arras* l”, tb ' 5 *thnt°IItnda 

Richards points out, rightly I hel «'*• . u_ Ye 

7“ «”■' 

Wet* to make, is the nsc of Arran as ^ . 
mdo-Euripean whereas it oagnt to b “ *j_ 

Talent to Indo-lranean This is more « n - n i( e r» of 
verbal cnticism Just as the modern speakers ol 

Aryan languages Y^.hlfVhos- f \ ed.c Aryans 
Aryans, so it is probable that tuos . ' f , he 
were lerj different from the primitive J Richards 
ancestral Indo Luropeans langu »K , wlt hthe 
thiults that 11., Aryan. 

.. Aehaeans and that they CftU ** J . .|, K litesh pro- 
Europe Neither suggestion has l “* p ans 

babilfty lie ejects to the theory thj ^ inh y ablt 

sr^rtare « -teSaJS 

\I Conclusion \ anous points “ f J j 

truth is these questions of raw can £****;,»* A t 

loresligated by a bmlo t n^by ^ determl0 e the 

present the most urgent p these are know o no 

5':sSibES 

the utmost confidence that *jw f ldeotlty of 
. fS'K.'.S - 'f ToSJTa. easily a. laa 

"flXrfs Ks’U™ 


Ob 1 


nnnl.ratile to India. auJ drafted in the form of a 

Siss. , ;ssa^ , i?sraKi 

L^S!!L!ES^?i3S£J«»iS 

1 * *,*°| workm". and by u compantive study of 
the" lie ha. eeol.eil a con.tita.foa for lad, a after 
£“»ar in accordant ».th the JPW““ .ft* 
c^““'in C o. 5 .h.. faipSA }», . 
batiur oae for the aathoe has sacceeded m 
r.,f,.in - 'v.thi" a .hoet compass the east aim of 
EioJ’.tp.rat.on. »hd. hare from t'"ic‘ol,me 
beta cfeen utterance to by rc.poos.blc public men 
Arcaoi.at.oo. devoted to the progress of lad, a 
on constitutional lines 

c i vkjt. 

Lihot 


This eomaUatm. roatam. the “«£ 

mSWiSt II ■» ntost Lately publication and 
■ KB prose useful to inteadiag recruit. 

J SELF GOSEKNMEST FO, £ 

H II Man‘htrmxlani IfyJ robtl St id I 

^ ‘ 9 'tu trot up Utle brochure contains a de 

J^XShftvio^at on colon.aU.nes as 


The I irst LJ lion of tbe work was published in 
1910 and the second .□ 1913 The present edition 

contains all the amendments to the rules published 

unto 1st April 1917, and is therefore quite np to 
date All the case law aad Government Circulars 
and Orders have been incorporated . a their appro 
nr.atc places and the case index and appendix will 
Ucd tate easy reference The usefulness of the book 
which contains nearly 250 pages and .s well bound 
,s proved by the rap d sale ol the earlier editions of 
the work and we have no doubt that the present 
edition will be equally welcome to those for whom 
it is intended p ot 

\Ust\L or \GXICULTLR1L CO-OPER STION IN 
Denmark and hints for its vdoption in India, 
B\ Rut Shakeb Pandit Chandrtka Prasida Re 
/, red Assistant Traffic Snptnnten tent B £ <* 
C I Rl Published by Scottish 7/7 ssion Indus 
tries Co Lit Ajmer tqtj Pp JJ- Price 
Rs 5 S o 

The appearance of this book will be welcomed by 
those who are interested in the progress oft he Co 
operative movement of the world One of the chief 
means by which the evils of capital sm may be con 
trolled to a certain extent is the adoption of the pnn 
c pic of Co operation This movement spread all 
over the civil ted world within a short period and 
proved to be very successful in regenerating rural life 
in countries where it found suitable environment to 
flourish Its growth in India is of recent origin and 
both people and Government are taking keen interest 
in its development So at this moment publication 
under review will prove to be immensely useful 
for in this treatise the author has collected a mass 
of material* statistical and descriptive with regard 
to a country where cooperation has been fruitful in 
the truest sense of the term The success of the co- 
operative movement in Denmark stands as an ex 
nmole ot what can be aeh cved by means of persistent 
effort of a nation supported by its edmmted classes 
We congratulate Faudit Chandnka Prasad on his 

selection of Denmark as the countrv for investigating 
,nto tbe success of this movement 

Tbe book is the product of much labour and ex 
peuse it contains much that may be interesting to 
the general reader and sev eral facts and fieurcs which 
students of economics will find useful The author 
visited Denmark m 1914 and the details of the various 

co operative organisations were gathered hv him 
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in course of his tour in the country While most of 
the English publications on the subject o( Danish co 
operation discuss the methods practised there in a 
general way and attempt to summarise broad facts, 
emerging from the m ass of materials, the piesent author 
take* infinite trouble to translate copies of prospect 
us given to him by several Unions and Associations 
Now, this is done with the best intention placing 
before hit countrymen models ’ of the Danish organi 
Rations, and we have no doubt that promoters or 
gamsers and managers of co operative societies will 
hod In this volume many suggestions and hiuts But 
there are distinct varieties of Agricultural Co- 
operation to suit different conditions and however 
successful one particular system may be in its own 
circumstances it may not work at least equally well 
under new sets of conditions 

The author says we ought to extend the co 
operative principle to agricultural purchases and 
sales and to the manufacturing of agricultural pro 
ducc on Danish lines The question is if this Is 
possible id our present condition 

In India we Have to deal with an impoverished 
peasantry Here conditions are aburrnal Ignor 
ance and illiteracy of the people stand on our way 
to progress Consequently under the present circum 
stances we cannot aspire to organise our lostitutions 
just according to any model of advanced nations 
Tbe last chapter of the book has been devoted to the 
author s reflections with regard to adoption of the 
principles of the Danish Co operation in India tie 
eagerly turn to these pages to find certain definite 
suggestions from our author, and we confess in this 
wc are disappointed Here we find the author ■ atvle 
too discursive too diffuse and he fails to fix the 
reader s attention on the mam points and occasionally 
introduces subsidiary and even Irrelevant matters In 
the discussion 

' Cat the Chapter on the Danish system of Edaca 
tion is exceedingly interesting and instructive The 
success of tbe co operative movement in Denmark 
is chiefly due to the svstem of education established 
there Mr Ilcnry \V Wolff truly remarked that in 
Denmark ‘from knowledge has sprang power in the 
shape of a magnificent co operative movement " 

We shonld have liked to read in this volome 
a short account of tbe movement from its beginning 
We are told in the history that the national humtlia 
tion which the Danes suBered in tbe year 1SGA gave 
them the impulse to co operate The Danes had 
then taken to co-operation under necessity realising 
the truth of the Greek fable of the single stick and the 
faggot 

The fact that Danish co operation grew as the 
necessity urged has left impression on its character 
We find that there are numerous divisions of the 
work into large number of self-contained societies 
and unions The author has given us accounts of 
each type of such institutions 

The author would spare his readers much trouble 
If the Danish money standards weights measures 
etc , would be rendered at least Into their English 
equivalents For instance when we read 1 Ja 1SG3 
the price of butter was 1G 18 skilling- about 35 Ore 
per Danish lb ’ We hardly understand anything 

The book contains useful appendices and four itlus 
trations of Danish caws In the appendices we read 
translations of rules, bye laws and Articles of Asso- 
ciation of various eo operative organ nations Tbe 
get up of tbe book is neat The author dedicates the 


volume to tbe people of Denmark m token of their 
hospitality accorded to him 

NAGESDaiNjtrn Gitcutr 

Tub Quran translated into English from the t 
original Arabic, by Miria Abu'l fail!, Surat, il, rl j 
Narmaviala Price — Rs to ] 

This irem* to me a very good translation, both to ] 
its Lnghsh and in its close adherence to the original \ 
In this latter respect the translator is so conscicati i 
ous that whenever in the texthe has departed from the 
literal meaning he has added it in a footnote I had 
noted a few passages where it seem* to me some 
improvement might be made, but after all no two men 
will ever ogree as to all tbe details of a translation, 
so instead of giving what are merely personal opi- 
nions I will quote a passage end leave the readers 
who knows Arabic to judge for himself 

God is the light of tbe heavens and the earth th* 
likeness of IIis light is as a niche in which is a lamp" 
the lamp is in a glass, the glass is, ns it were, a giit 
tenngstar it is lit from a blessed tree, an olive 
neither of the east nor of the west its soil would i, 
well nigh give light although no fire touched it— -light 
upon light 1— God guides to IDs light whom he“ 
pleases And God strikes out parables for men , and 
God knows about all things 

In the houses which God has permitted to be rais 
ed and his name to be remembered thereto, [men] 
glorify Ilim therein morning and evening 

Men whom neither merchandrting nor selling 
beguiles from the remembrance of God and steadfast 
ness in prayer and giving alms who fear the day 
when the hearts [of men] shatl be upset and 
[their] eyes also 

That God may reward them for the best of what 
they have done and give them increase of His grace 5 
for God provides for whom He pleases without count 
And those who believe not, tueir works are like the 
mirage id a plain which the thirsty [traveller] thinks 
to be water, until when he comes to it he finds it to 
be nothing, but he finds God with him , and He will 
pay him bis account for God is swift to take count 
Or like the darkness in a deep sea , there covers it 
a wave above which is a wave, above which Is a 
cloud-darknesses one above tbe other when [one] 
puts out his hand he caonot nearly see it 

And he to whom God gives no light, no light has*- 

In several places this is closer to the Arabic " 
Rod well a translation But Rod wells book has a 
rather important practical advantage, it costs only 
rupee while the present book costs ten, an nmoc 
which many Muslims can ill afford If tbe Bib 

rj° rt l pe< V» woald n °t be found in . . 

iMnSim ii There is room fora cheap English 
°f tlle Q uran . for many thou*and copies 
of Rod well s have been sold \\ e should like to see a 
oablfsheilanr? 0 ° f ,. M ,'" a Aba 1 Fadl * translation 
vew M nttrs b 5 glad u * 0n,e a °'><°n‘ rcr 

7' r ' ‘foded for without the informa 
m the « T ,bS tradlt ' on * B ‘* n 7 of the passage* 

.P. sc4rc l'^ intelligible Meanwhile we 

piew otVorV M,rl * Aba * Fadl ha ’ dooe “ valuable 


glidin' ftl ' b) n r l hnd ffoteri/u, 

Fna R,s ■ 
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This is a hindy volume containing pretty fully the 
haw relating to Press and Sedition m India It con 
Jams rte following Acts — The Press and Registra 
non of Books Act of 1S67 the Dramatic Performances 
Act ol 1876, the Indian Penal Code Amendment Act 
«! 1S98, the Explosive Substances Act ot 1908, the 
Newspapers Act of 1908, the Indian Criminal Law 
Amendment Acts of 190S &. 1913 the Indian Press Act 
Of 1910, the Prevention of Seditious Meetings Act of 
*9n and the Defence of India Act of I9>S Sect on 
108 of the Criminal Procedure Code is also given Be 
*d*s the bare Acts, statements of objects and 
reasons in most cases and the Select Committees re 
fcorts in some cases on the corresponding Bills are 
fco given, together with the Notes of Dissent, if any 
The Indian Naval and Military News Emergency 
Ordinance of 1914 and the Government Not fications 
in connection with the Defence of India Actaie also 
given Valuable notes are appended to the Acts set 
hog forth a summary of the Case law rela mg to the 
ranous Acts which are included in the volume 
book al o contains the following -Letter dated he 
6«h August 1909 from Lord Minto to various Ri ling 
Chiefs on the subject of sedition and their «P> ,es 
The Speeches of Lord Hardmge and the : Hon bte 
Messrs Chitnavis and Armstrong on the occasmv oi 
the opend ng of the 1st session of the L 'l-' sla, ‘ ve ^ QU h n 
cl Extract f.om Lord Hardmge s Speech in the 
Council of the .7 Sept 1913, CalcutU High Court 

Judgment in the matter of Muhammad Al. Resol u 
t.00 moved by the Hon’ble Surendranath Bauer, 1 to 

amend the Press Act and the debate tliere °" ,n 
the Legislative Council of the 19th Jauu'iry t9'4 
and the Rules issued by the Punjab Chief Court 

m A r s kS«"’fb“ contents of the took n, gteen 
above 8 will show that it is a real ladtmacum on the 
Law relating to Press and Sedition The Index given 
at the end of the book enhances the value by making 
it easy of reference ^ ^ 

So VP AND So VP Substitutes, a Public Lec- 
ture on, by Mr S Badarayanchar, U A 
delivered under the auspices of the Public Lecture 
Committee Tn andrum Demy Svo 35 rages III s- 
trated 1913 

The subiect is divided into two parts Part 1 deal 
•ng with the subject from a general and hjgeimc 
fcomt of view and deals with the composition of soaps 
“j Part ; dells with manufacture 

of soamfwith detailed description of soap machineries 
All the sublet ts have been dealt w th quite practically 

taS, 2™ wherever necessary * >> M ' * 

si-isr-TSi 

interested m the subject 

The Prjssnt Position of Ivibw 
/Industries by P.of N N Godbole , hi A, £ Sc, 


Dtyal Singh College, Lahore pates Royal 
Svo 

In this pamphlet the author aims at reviewing the 
present situation “with a view to examine (1) How 
far the war has affected our present industries, {2) 
What industries are likely to live and what are likely 
to die away, if the war lasts for a few years more and 
/al What would be the proper method of beginning 
chemical industries and with what limitations? 
There is however, not much to learn from the paper 
The authors information in many cases seems to 
be somewhat crude Thus he supposes that the 
Dyeing Class at S bpur is receiving the special at 
tention of Government only this year In another 
nlace he says that the contact process of roanufac- 
ture of Sulphuric Acid is carried out only in Germany 
and then. nv tes the co operat on of Sulphuric Acid 
manufacturers all over India for the immediate 
reform of the chamber process, as it is worked in 
India ‘to hold out against the contact process for 

many years more "as if this is already a “threatened 

.ndustrv” here The author mentions nowhere that 
the Be«gal Chemical & Pharmaceutical Works Ld , 
of Calcutta have been manufacturing on a large 
scale Magnesium Sulphate, Potass Nitrate, Thymol 
and some minor chemical products since the war 
P C CHvrTOPVDmAY, M A., F. C S 

Gujarati 

AMULYA Amrat, by C H Shah printed at the 
Fort Printing Press, Bombay, Cloth bound, pp 348 
Price — Re 1 12 o -(1917) 

The writer calls it a Hindi Social Novel and savs 
,n bis preface that he has kept Its language specially 
simple so that those Parsis who have a leaning 
towards Goiarati Literature may be able to read it 
The plot is a botch potcb of many incidents and 
crude because ofthe first attempt of the writer 

Nil NeNI by Sakarlal Amratlal Dave B A n 
printed at the Diamond Jubilee Printing Press, 
Ahmedabad, Cloth bound, pp 132 Price— As 8 

0917 ) 

Another of Prof Bain’s attractive stories, called 
A Draught of the Blue has been translated by Mr 
Dav Like his former translation this one too pre- 
serves the flavour of the original though here and 
there we find the language a trifle difficult because 

Saosknti'ed „ 

U e are in receipt of (1) Shri Bbagvat Smaranam 
(1012) a Small booklet, too old »o be reviewed , (2) 

a monthly called the Vat Sottndarya , (we do not 
review periodicals as a rule) (3) a pamphlet on the 
statistics of death in the Jain Community by N B 
Shah t and (4) Life of Devan Amarjt tbe Soldier 
Statesman of Katbiasrad (1916) which is full of 
stirnn" incidents chronicling as it does an important 
penod'tn the modern history of Kathiawad 

KMT 
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INDIAN PERIODICALS 


India and Athletic*. 

The ancient Olympic Gamc9 ol Greece 
were revived in 1896, when the first meet 
mg was held in Athens Since then the 
meeting has been taking place at promi- 
nent centres of Europe until 1910 when 
the sixth meeting arranged to take place 
in Berlin was abandoned owing to the 
War 

In Asia the Tar Cn stern Olympic Asso- 
ciation wns organised in 19 1 2, and the 
first games held in Manila in Tcbruarj 
1913 The territory included in these 
games consists of China, Japan, the Philip 
pine Islands and Siam The second games 
were held in Shanghai in lylG and the 
third senes is to be held this month in 
Tokyo Japan has been doing her utmost 
to win About 200 men have been m 
training in Tokyo 

But India is not taking any note- 
worthy interest in these games Mr J. U 
Gray points out this melancholy fact, 
none too soon, in the pages of the Yonng 
Me a of India for May 

We believe with him that there is no 
dearth of athletic prowess in India, what 
is wantmg is the necessary organisation 
to bring together the athletes and give 
them proper training which would fitthem 
for international competition Having 
this end in view Mr Gray observes 


sions thin they now are Then with the organ!** 
tion of schools and colleges and the banding together 
of clubs and other similar mstnut ons, and all affilia- 
ted and represented on a joint committer, which 
would he the governing committee of the Empire, 
one could say that India would be well on the way to 
.king her place in the family of mtions in athletic 


life 


The Whole of Pedagogy on a Half- 
sheet of Notepaper 


The following summary of the prm 
cipal teaching rules is taken from T. J. 
Burnett's Essentials of Teaching of which 
a short notice appears in Indian Education 
1 Frequency — Repeat and revise, reuse and 
repeal — Repetition mater thuUoruni 
~ Viudneis • 


The remedy for these conditions is education and 
organization The education should be^in in the 
secondary schools and be carried m,ht up through the 
colleges y In the secondary schools the drill miners 
, ij ,jj.i in ihe rCEular lostruc ion in drill 
and U hyg' ene wh cli many of ihetn now TOi»e,|* 
given a fairly comprehensive course in athelelics 
The basis of such a course should include, how to 
organize and cond.ct an athletic meet and the proper 
torn 1 1 the vanous events Then to the curriculum 
there* should be added a regubrcoursc oUraded 
woik w uh a phys cal efficiency test as a standard and 
inter scholistic (not individual) competitions to add 
the necessity stimulus In the colleges men should 
he appointed whose work it would le to develop this 
idea lurther With this as a groundwork the elubv 
and other organ jations interested in such I nes of 
aetim es would be receiving a constant stream of 
tra ned young men, and the open championship meet 
mgs would become much more sat sfactory ocea 


(0 Speak dishnril) del berately, pleasantly 
(b) Be bright and alert in manner and bearing 
(0 Alipt ihe correct teaching ‘position' stand 
well hack from the front benches and address the 
pupils in the back rows 

(it) Arrange yourchs.as compictly ns circum 
stances permit 

(r) Have the matter of your lesson arranged in a 
clear logical sequence i 

If Illustrate - 

(1) Visuall), by means of the black board- 
using diagram •. sketches, etc Use the 
black board freely 

( 2 ) Orally, by means of relevant examples, 
stories, parallel instances etc , at appro ■* 
pnate places 

(?) Teach with appropriate emotion and .. 


3 Recency — \t the close of each lesson i 

the po nts you wish to emphasise J 

4 Novelty —Prepare your lesson Ihorol ; 
present either the new material in an otd sett\, 
the old jmatcnal in a new setting 

(<r) Associate sun tar or c intrusted things 
(s mi ant>) 

(i) Group facts according to a place connection 
(continuity) 

(e) Emphasise the „asual connection bet 
events (causality) 

(f) Experiences are best remembered which hue 
been associated emotionally 



INDIAN PERIODICALS 


The Sensational Man 
In an article appearing in the Arya tor 
April occurs the following paragraph 
explains how the sensational man, 
m a way, helps the re shaping of the 
modern world. 

The Philistine is not dead,— quite the contrary, 
he abounds,— but he no longer reigns The soiis o 
Culture have not eiactly conquered, but they have go 
rd of the old Goliath and replaced him bj a new 
flflnl, This is the sensational man who has got 
irrakencd to the necessity at least of some intelligent 
nse of the higher facult.es and is ming to be mentally 

jpchve He has been whipped and censured and edu 

%a ed into that activity and he lives besides 

caelstrom of new information, new 

fashions, new ideas and new movements to which he 

can no longer be obstinately impervious He 'S open 

to new ideas, he can catch at them and Dnrl 1 them 
about in a rather confused fashion , he can understand 
ideals, organise to get them “ n, ' d °“ l “n. hoo'.s 
would appear, fight and die for them social 

he has t “ thmh about ethical pmblems joaai 
problems, problems of science and religion, ro 

welcome new political dev elopments. to took with 

as understanding an eye as " , 1oa uiry 

the new movements of bought modem 

and action that chase each other across t 
field or clash upon .1 He .s a reader “..ffigS 
well as a devourer of fiction and pcnixl.ol hteratu , 
—you vv II find in him perhaps a student of Ta„ore or 
an admirer of Whitman , he b*s perhap* i no "O' ““ r 

“r * ssss £ 
*.&». »<■ 

is now bringing about the enfranchisement 
has been evolving synd cal sm, we 

classes, the uprising of labour, «» now waging 
are told is a war nf cultures, or bringing about in a 
» few days Russian tevolul ons which the century Jlonj, 
efforts ^and sufferings of the '\° 

-•achieve It is his coming which h»s been l “ e 
b>p tat ve agent for the reshaping of the modern world 

literature and Science in Education 
Vint on tlie whole should general 
educatton atnt at ? This is 
on which A C. Benson w rites intelligently 
in the pages of the Educational Rerten for 

AP Acconlmi: to the \\ ntcr the division of 
edncation into ancient and modern the 
s classics forming the built of the an«ent. 
b/nod modern 1 manages with science 
Jiccluded in modern edueatton-ts n wholly 
division The true division is literary 
and scientific. 
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Human perception and intelligence is somewhat 
sharply divided Some minds are abstract, others 
concrete Some minds are interested m ideas, in 
heautv in old traditions and memories, rn human 
adventures and experiences, in religion, it. pineal 
theories, in the slow organisation of communities, in 
nrohtems of government, in schemes of social reform 
^n e” ndnlg m fact wh.ch deals w.th human tem- 
perament and character Other minds are interested 
Fn more concrete things, in the phenomena of 
nature properties of matter, substances mad. ne«. 
com man ces, manufactures a PP l ed snence genera!!). 

. * l ,ii r laws of nature are used to serve human 

welfare anil convenience Both these sides of life are 
worthy of study and attention, neither is 
F«t.e,ble and it is worse than ch Id.sh for either type 
of mind \o allege that the preferences of the other type 

^AhK^ucatmn, as it.s called, is a study of 
all that deals with the emotions, hope*, fears, desires 
of mankind and to *ome minds these are the Iran 
scendently important real ties to life a scientific 
education deab with mans material environment, 
and as man is a spiritual being living under material 
cond lions, it is of the utmost .mportance that both 
should be studied and realised 

The ordinary human being has not time or intelli* 

cence to go far in the direction of scientific research, 
while the whole cfh.s life is spent in contact with 
human nature, and its faults and foibles It is far more 
important for the ordinary human being to know 
something about human nature than to know about 
ocean currents and tides, about light and heat, about 
stars and meteors The only part of scientific 
knowledge which is of practical concern to most 
human beings is the elementary facts of physiology. 
And the practical effect of learn ng about the heroic 
possibilities of human nature, being moved by stories 
if courage and patience, of pity and affection, ts far 
deeper and greater than the effect of learning about 
the motions of planets or the origin of storms, because 
none of us can escape from the problems of human 
nature affect ny. our daily conduct and our relations 
with other men. learned and unlearned alike , 
while the propertes of matter, the laws, let us say. of 
electncity « rt™ «rf ... .t belt temp, horn 
daily 1 fe, and can only be apprehendeo and appl ed 
by experts. . . 

The greater part of civilisation and progress 
depends not upon the scientific discoveries which 
add to the comforts of I fe, but upon ihe cnhivat on 
ol generous motives, of d smlerested sympathies, ef 
desire for just ce and order and co-operation. Human 
happ ness is fjr more kn't up with the art of living 
peaceably and affectionately with other human being* 
(ban with the inexorable Ian* of matter. 

lamwhollvtn accord with the des re to teach 
human beirgs something about the wonders of the 
physical world in which they I ve , but to torn our 
back upon haman nature, its hopes and fears, fs 
visions and dreams, its sms and fa lures, seems to ne 
to be the most short* ghttd po! ey we are cot yet 
a*I abstract in el gence* . »e are imperfect beings 
inn’ ta communities. Ctararer tatrer than in- 
*eHi"ence is the res! aim of ed-cation, and if that is 
* so then “the proper »Mdy cfr-aokird is man " 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS 


Racial Patriotism in Poetry. 

In an article of the above mine contn 
bated to tlie Poetry Rcmcw by GcrnWine 
E Hodgson, the writer siys that one of 
the results of the Great War, which seems 
a little more than possible, is ‘ a stronger 
recognition of the essential importance of 
race, and still more of the importance 
both for their preservation in some cases 
and for the handling of problems in others, 
of racial dissimilarities II that should 
come, then possibly Poetry will once again 
enter into her own Certain profound 
racial gifts show themselves most clearly 
in poetry rather than elsewhere In the 
article under review the writer shows from 
the poetry of Imperialist England and Ire- 
land, the country of dreamers and idealists, 
the difference between the patriotism of 
those two races 

The love of country in England somewhat changed 
in character with the passing of time In the earl er 
days they had an intensely localized love of country 
they cared for this actual island this speck of earth to 
the waste of waters That was so as late ns Shakes 
pearesday — 

This royal throne of king* th s scepter d isle 

This earth of majesty th s srat of Mars 

Tins other Eden deim Parod se 

This fortress built by Nature for herself 

Against infection and the hand of w-ir 

Tins happy breed of men tins little worl l 

This precious stone set in this silver sen 

This blessed plot th s earth th s realm th 1 England 

England bound in with tl e triumphant sea 

Though these are lines no F igl shnian can ever 
read or hear without emotion yet they ceased to 
express and did not for many generations express 
our whole feeling The bounds of Crap re have rolled 
back and back till slowly surelv the precious 
stone set in the s Iver sea' has become the central 
jewel in an imperial circlet Mr Watson dpprec ated 
‘cuo ■ rorpefteflr, br^hiT-Tmtentinn. 

Edward MI expressed this development m igni 
ficently — 

And slowly in the ambience of this crown 
Have many crow ns been gathered till today 
How many peoples crown thee who shalt sty ’ 

Time and the ocean and some fostering star 
Inh gh cabal have made us what we are 
Who stretch one hand to Huron s bearded pines 
And one on Kashmir s snowy lhonlder lay 
And ronnd the streaming of u hose rmmrat since* 

The iris of the Austr&las an spray 


For waters have connived at our designs 
And winds have plotted with us— and behold 
Kingdom in king lont sway in oversway, 
nonunion told in fold 


<So wi le of girth this 1 ttle cirque or gold 
SO great w e arc and old 


This exposition nnd explication of the Imperial 
i lea is no vulgar bragging for once, the dream ol 
Empire borrow* the artist* color the musicians 
tone the poet* light \et patriotism u here no 
longer love of a restricted place but pride of race 
To the Irish Ireland n a person as we may see 

unmistakably m Unngan . versmn of homn Dubb 
that great poem addressed 10 Elizabethan days to 
Ireland under the title of Dark Rosileen 


My dark Rosaleen ' 

My own Rosaleen ' 

The judgment hour must first be nigh 
Ere you con fade ere you can die, 

My dark Rosaleeo 1 


litre we feel that the love of country is a deeply 
rooted personal passion I ke the irrevocable love 
between parent and child husband and wife friend 

aod friend 

While English patriotism dealt with the deeds 
of the race with our wideflung achievements and 
imperial activity Irish love of country clings about 
and is deeply sunk into the so 1 shrouds in the mist 
enwreathed lulls and lurks in the valley* gleams 
upon the waters and steals through the spaces of 
the starlit sky The soul of the land meets the 
soul of every pissing man woman and child of 
Irish blood as they pass upon their unpractical 


Tistlie Beauty of all lleanty that is call ng for 


1ST 


And tbc I nnd of \ oath 1 es gleaming flashed with 

rainhow light and m t ,. 

And the old enchantment lingers in the hooey heart 
of earth 


No distance no lapse ol tulje 
separation affects th s passion 

Listen to Mr Sttql en.Gw.vnn_ — 


outward 


anderer 

Tos mg ar 
Comes to i 


am I like the salmon of thy rivers 
my ocean murmurous and deep 
Id vast yet through the roar of London 
me thy summons call* me m sleep. 


Pearly ary the skies in the country of my fathers 
Purple are thy mountains home of mv heart 
Mother of my yearning, love of all my longings 
. Keep me in remembrance long leagues apart 


lotwined with this personaf love of the laud 
its uiounta ns and valleys, its stream* us hope 
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Over Ealing. 

The following extracts are made from 
an interesting and informing article 
appearing m the Ken' Statesman from the 
pen of Lens 

Tissue waste and need for fuel foods are exceed- 
ingly small in the case of the brain worker, but may 
reach almost incredible figures for hard manual labor. 
As for heat production ns amount is largely deter 
mined by heat loss, which is greater in winter than 
summer, and for a very small body, such as a child s, 
cr for on extended lean body each of which has a 
relatively large surface for heat loss in proportion to 
its mass. The large body of spherical form, on the 
other band needs relatively less fuel food, since its 
lorra minimizes heat loss Apam, the warmer tbe 
clothes we wear, the less rapidly we lose heat and 
the less fuel we need An evident form of food 
economy, therefore, is the adoption of abundant 
warm clothing aud housing 

No amount of iredmg with tbe fattest foods will 
alter the contour of the razor backed pig, and there 
ore human persons who show the character which 
marks that species Lean though they be, they may 
be habitual over eaters nevertheless, just as persons 
whose hereditary type badly called habit, of body 
is obese may be most moderate eaters, and cannot 
be made lean without injury to health 

It is very intelligible that the Polar explorer 
should easily and eagerly consume in one day, more 
fat than we in these latitudes, could accommodate 
in a week without continuous nausea 

The old estimates of our prntem need were mark 
edly excessive, and that average conformity to them 
means gross overrating on the part of the popula- 
tion as a whole 

On any reasonable reckoning, the great tusjonty 
of civilized men aud women above the poveny line 
ore habitual over-enters As they grow older ond 
exert themselves less they need ever less fni>d t but 
tend to cat no less, or even more than ever At this 
season of tbe year, most of us do less work and eat 
more food than at any other Tbe most odious 
consequence is not the inevitable Nemesis of gluttony, 
but tlie deprivation of tbe children <n the nation, 
whose dietary needs are rclvtively so high, for tbe 
three cogent reasons that they have not merely to 
maintain but actually to aggrandize their bodies, 
that they are very active and continual in movement, 
and that their small bodies cool more rapidly 

There Is "conservation of matter and energy" 
withm as without tbe living body If excess enters 
It that excess must cither remain or be disposed of 
It may remain »1 fat, visible nndcr tbe skin, or sur 
rounding the heart, creeping between the muscular 
fibres and hampering tbrir action It may bedis 
posed of, at a pner involving not merely extra work 
On the part of the liver and kidneys and other 
chemical d extractors within the organism, but also 
the chrome presence of products of katabolum. which 
are toxic, and circulate as such la the blood The 
frit and most characteristic effect of their presence 
rosy he an bahitnnl tightness of the arteries, which 
are stimulated to unnstnrsl contraction in order to 
favor the removal of tbe p jivons by the ki Joeys The 
prestare of the Wool wuhin the eircnlztory system 
is thus raised. Tbe heart has harder w ork to dnre 


the fluid along against such pressure The coats of 
the arteries, thus strained, must thicken tn order to 
maintain themselves, bat this involves tbe need 
more blood for their own nourishment, ns is the case 
with the hypertrophied heart Ifthe minute vessels 
that feed the heart muscle itself and tbe arterial eom* 
do not increase proportionately to the need, ns they 
may well fad to do, these hypertrophied structures 
will tend to degenerate "A roan is as o!d«v»b'S 
arteries ” The renal arterioles will be involved, ana 
the function of excretion will be less well discharged^ 
A vicious circle has now been closed, to be brokebt 
perhaps, by the bursting of a degenerate artery »a tbe 
brain, and the destruction of nervous tissue upon , 
which the movements of the limbs, or even of the 
heart and respiratory rou«cles, may depend Short 
of this, the excess of food causes the victim of food 
intoxication to have less, instead of more, energy at 
hi* disposal fie becomes "old" before h!s time, ‘ dig* 
his gcave with his teeth," and prematurely fills it 


The Future of Moslem People* 

Under the above heading Rev. George 
P. Ilernch contributes to the Amerientf 
Review of Rcricn s an article in which he 
expresses the hope that the \\nr will cud 
in the overthrow of the Turkish power, 
und when that happens, philanthropic 
America will come forward to help the 
Turkish raosleius educationally, socially 
and materially. 

The Moslems of Torkev, like those of Xodia, 
Egypt, and -oilier countries, will come under the 
•wny of Christian powers Those of Persia arc 
already virtually subject to Great Britain aud 
Kntsia Afghanistan is negligible os a world power 
W* shall therefore no longer hate Mostem states, no 
longer Islam nru,ed That menace to human civiliza- 
tion is removed 

The article is not altogether free from 
the usual patronising airs and swagger 
which the westerner adopts when speak- 
ing of peonies other than Christians, hut , 
it 19 refreshing to note that the writer has 
at least one good word for the much * 
ptscil Turk. Says he : 


deny, is t 

Ing evidence of the fact, that even among the Intel 
l'gent and sincere Christians of our time there exists 
a narrow ness and selfishness winch has Us origin ftn 1 
support ftltigetlier outside of the teaching of 
Cbn*t and 11 ,» apostles, or even of that of the 
prophets of Israel t Turks-nn 1 others-have treated 
Armenians with incredible introraainty How many 
of ns art there who, instead of condemning nil Turk* 
as outside tbe pale of our fellowship recognize ini'* 
apprtcate the fact that very many Turks condemn 
tbe «a« of their taUes, and at serious personal pent 
have sh. filed and .nved their Christian fellow 
eouotryoien from their ruthless persecutors ? 
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THE All CHISON COMMISSION AND AFlER 


T HE majority report after giving a short 
summary of the recommendations of 
.. the Public Services Commission of 
1886 7 says : 

k ' The foregoing snaraary will bave made it clear 
W at the intention of the Commission of 1886 87 was 
to meet the claims of Indians to higher and more 
extent) re employment in the civil services by reduc 
wg the strength of the Indian civil service and by 
transferring a corresponding number of appointments 
to provincial ci cil services to be recruited separately 
in each province in India They desired generally to 
see imperial and provincial branches created, and the 
former materially reduced and recruited lor exclusive 
«J in England The reforms which they introduced 
undoubtedly resulted in a great improvement in the 
standard ot every service The provincial civil service 
officers, in particular, upon whom devolves the great 
er part of the administrative and judicial work in 
which the people at large are most interested, have 
given general satisfaction in the limited sphere allot 
ed to them • Vie are also satisfied that, 
generally speaking, the officers promoted from the 


• The present Commission, by way of improving 
their prospects, has laid down tbat those among 
them who are promoted to major charges will be full 
members of the superior service, takmg rank accord 
ing to seniority, except in tie case i j tie Indian Cint 
Sen ice These "listed officers, as they are called, will 
also be htneeforth ‘eligible on their merits for any 
posts 10 the service ’ but as their promotion to the 
superior ranks will continue to come at the fag end 
of their career, it is easy to see that ‘any post will 
mean, as now, ‘the lowest pest' in the superior ser 
vice, and the footing of social equality’ which the 
Aitcbison Commission wanted to see establ shed will 
be as far off ns ever , moreover, the arrangement by 
which they htc now, id the words of the Commission 
ers ‘relegated to certain of the less popular districts 
iwill continue to remain m full force, for being at the 
^bottom of the superior service they will be confined to 
vminor charges, though the Commissioners call such 
an arrangement to be ‘not ouly indefensible in pnu 
Ciple but mischievous id practice,’ liecause ‘the discrt 
minatioo exercised to their prejudice is widely mism 
terpreted and the practice also tell* against effiei 
ency, for with a lower status, there is a danger that 
a lower standard will be established * Coder the 
circumstances there is no wonder tbat the listed’ 

S ointments fail to evoke any enthusiasm Justice 
un has shown that only 2 4 per cent of the pro 
Vincial civil service officers have a chance of seconog 
one of these appointments He says, truly enough 
.that the majority a recommendations ‘remove the 
Jtheoretical bar but are not adequate to ensure nay 
practical benefits • llis recommendation is that the 
listed officers should be promoted at about the same 
age (401 as the officers recruited in England both 
Should receive equal pay and he borne on the same 
li»t for purpose' of further promotion 


provincial civil services to hold Indian civil service 
posts have done efficient work On the other hand 
the expectations formed as to the stataa which these 
officers would enjoy have to a great extent been 
falsified and there is no doubt that the provincial 
service system generally has not proved successful as 
a means of meeting the claims which have contion 
onsJy been put forward on behalf of Indians to 
employment of the higher type The inferiority in 
status and social position which has always attach 
ed to the provincial services aggravated to some 
extent since the reforms were introduced by subse 
queDt changes have been felt by the Indian public ns 
a real grievance, particularly in the ase of the more 
important services such as the civil, educational and 
public works We bave found it necessary to aban 
don the attempt to provide for the growing demand 
for equality of opportunity as between Europeans 
and Indians by the means which commended them 
selves to the commission of 1886 87 

Mr Chaubal has the following on the 
subject 

‘ Chapter II of the Report deals with the Public 
Services Commission of 1886 87 The Indian view 
of the main recommendation of that Commission, 
and of the decision taken on it by the Secretaiy of 
State is, however, not very complimentary to it We 
had clear evidence before us that Indian public opi- 
nion considers it to be not only inappropriate for toe 
time but positively of a retrograde character and 
that instead of doing full justice to the claims of 
natives of India to the bigner and more extensive 
employment in the public service It was calculated 
to put bock considerable the employment of Indians 
id the higher service Seven years before the ap- 
pointment of that Cotmui-sion the Secretary of 
State, with tbe full Concurrence of the Governor 
General in Council, bad framed rules coder which a 
proportion not exceeding one fifth of the tw*qf 
n amber of civilians appointed by the Secretary of 
State to tbe Indian civil service io any ooe year was 
to consist of natives of India selected by the local 
Governments , and it was farther provided that the 
nominations in the first three year* (1879-1881) 
might exceed the said proportion by two As pointed 
out in the report of the last Commi-jion, tbe practi 
cal eDect of tbe limit imposed by the rules, when 
calculated upon the resular annual recruitment of 
covenanted civilians fixed as proportionate for each 
province was to give 7 56 as the total yearly nora 
bet of statutory appointment for the whote of 
British India. Now if the rules had continued ia 
force and tbe proportion fired under them bad bees 
worked out there would by the end of 1914 have 
been about 260 appointments to tbe higher service 
made in India in a period of .Jj years nod we might 
base expected to *ee that number (a abject ta the rale 
of decrement) always m the service. Instead, the 
Aiicbison Commusion fixed 10S posts for all time to 
come 

The effect of these recotumeniaUon*. retrograde as 
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they were was further limited bv the Secretary of 
State The 108 were reduced to 03 and the post* 
were not cut down from the schedule of reserved 
posts and transferred to the local service thencefor 
ward designated the provincial service The junior 
posts out of these 03 have now been mostly incut* 
po rated with the provincial service, the result being 
that there ore at present only about bl specific supe 
nor posts to which it is open to make appointments 
from the members of the provincial service but they 
do not form part of an organised service ’ 

Mr Justice Abdur Rahim's opinion on 
the same subject will appear from the fol 
lowing extracts 

‘I hate had no hesitation to coming to the con 
elusion that the recommendations of the Aitcbison 
Commission have failed in their desired object (the 
commission was expressly ashed to suggest measures 
which would do full justi e to the claims of the 
natives of India to higher and more extensive en 
ploymcut in the public service and the object in 
view was to qnote their own words that all his 
Majesty s subjects should receive equal treatment 
and all invidious distinction* of class or race should 
be removed ’) So far as appointments made in 
England are concerned experience has shown 
that the chances of Indians are inconsiderable, and 
the Aitcbison Commission itself rightly regarded the 
London door of admission as n supplementary 
source Their most important recommendation that 
recruitment m England for the Indian public service 
should be substantially Teduced as n necessary attp 
towards steadily increasing the scope for Indians has 
not been carried out In fact the reverse has taken 
place in the more important service* There has been 
an increase altogether of 678 (i e , from 2 J3S to 
3,016) in the number of officers recruited in England 
excluding the number of civil servants required for 
Burma which had not been annexed iu 13Sb 87 

The inevitable result bas been a repression of the 
expansion of the Indian element in the higher adroi 
mstration On the other hand that part of the 
scheme of the Aitcbison Commission which recom 
mended payment to officers appointed in India on a 
lower scale of salaries, pensions R.c , tbnn to those 
appointed in England even when both were engaged 
on the sarn* plane of dutie* has been carried out 
perhaps beyond the intentions of the Commission 
The differentiation in this respect has undoubtedly 
become much more marked dow than it was before 
18SG-87 Then the officeis appointed in India for 
instance, to the Indian CitiI Service, called * statu 
tory civil servants, received from the commencement 
of service two-thirds ol the pay allowed to officers 
appointed in Lowland, and the same with regard to 
the education department In the public works de 
rjartrnent.. eaual nay was allowed Now no officers 
are appointed to the posts of assistants in the Indian 
civil service and the provincial civil service officers 
bolding identical anpomments receive about one half 
the pay of a civilian assistant In the education 
■department the officers appointed in India receive on 
tbc aTernge less than half of what is received by a 
similar officer appointed In Lngland in the public 
works the average pay of an officer recruited io India 
is less than two thirds of the avenge pay of an 
officer appointed lu England and in the Survey of 
India the overage pay of an officer appointed in India 
is about 38 percent of the average pay oflheim 
penal officer 


The departure m the policy as regards tl « condi 
tions of pay, R.c , was recommended with a view M 
achieving a larger and gradually increasing substitu 
tion of recruitment in India lor recruitment in Eng 
land , that olject fading it bas only tended to drte 
riorate the Indian officer's position vo the higher 
ranks of the public service 

The points of view from which tire majority of tbe 
Commissioners and myself have approached the 

question of employment of Indians are substantially 
different The question they have asked themselves 
is, what ore tbc means to be adopted for extending 
tbe employment of Indians (see paragraphs 35 36) 
Bat the proper standpoint, which alone in ray opinion 
furnishes a satisfactory basis to work upon is that 
the importation of officials from Europe should be_ 
limited to cases of clear necessity, and the question 
therefore to be asked is, in winch services and to 
wbot extent should appointments be made from 
England Tl c suggestion involved in the majority* 
point of view is that special measures are necessary 
for finding employment lor Indians in the admimstra 
tion, and that the practical question, therefore, is 
how many or how few posts are to be handed over 
to them On the other hand the view which upon 
a review of the situation has forced itself on my con 
■sicUon is that if Indians have not established a. 
footing in tbe higher ranks of administration it is 
not through their own fault , it is due to barriers of 
maoy sons that have been raised In their way It 
will be sufficient if the disabilities be removed and 
tbe doctrine of equal opportunity and fair dealing 
be established as a practical measure No special 
protection ot favour will be necessary if tbe need for 
protection is guarded against It wilt appear from 
the tables given in paragraph 34 of the majority 
report that out of the existing 11 064 appointments 
on Rs 200 a month and upwards only 42 per cent 
was held by Indians and Harmans of pure Asiatic 
descent on the 1st April, 1013 Then, as we ascend 
higher up in the scale, the position grows much 
worse Out of 4 084 posts carrying salaries of R* 
600 a mouth and upward*, only 1)42 or 19 per cent, 
were filled by them as against 4 042 or 81 percent 
occupied by Europeans or \tiglo-Indians When we 
reach the salaries of Rs 800 a month and upwards 
which to a large extent though not entirely, indicate 
tbe level of higher appointments of supervision and 
control— lor there are some provincial appointment* 
“‘I"’ important character which carry a salary of. 
Rs 800 and a few of Ks 1,000— only 242 cr 10 per ^ 
cent of the appointments were held by Indians 
against 2 2o9 or 90 per cent , filled hj 

f !S l ° ln d ,an * Reference is made in paragraph' 
3 4 of the majority report to the orocress made in 
this respect from 1887 t 

'nas s'tiown fhat the 
progress referred to here will be found to be merely 
iLw ■i 0 " 9 V the new P«vmce of Burma 
‘Octuded ia the calculation In para 31 „ 
™S r |' rt .r n, ^ 920RCcded that ’ordinarily 
recruitment for the public services of any country 
nught reasonably be exf ccted to take place vvithi 
Xc cZ JltT , ' , hy lheo '* *«••• differentiation iu 
the case of Jndm ? Here is the Commissioners reply 

tliem « lr « «• the opinion of the 
niissioncrs to grounds of p ( hc> and efficiei 
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appointments earning salaries of R* 200 and «P 
iranls the percentage has ri'cn from 3* to *- 

All that the Indian members of the Commission i could 
da was to tear the efficiency argument to tatt 

The ‘‘grounds of policy are nowhere specified 

so thev conld not be -ategoncally answered 
just ce Rahim has not hesitated to state that even 
on grounds of policy it might be advisable in tne no 1 
interests of both England aod India. for the British 
people to retain the Government of India and g 
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•=ncelSS7 and in appointments of Rs 500 and np* 
w-trfs fron 12 to 19 percent *nd in those carrying 
aoay of RsSOO and upwards from 4 to 10 percent 
TbWtiuriag the space of a quarter of a century 

ally relmqn shall share in the administration The 
ground seems to be that the Indian civ 1 service 
Is constantly and most strongly represented on the 
Government of iDdia and will not surrender its vested 
StJr« para S2 of Mr Justice Rahim s minute 


OTHER SERVICES 


r HB KilLV, Depaktmevt -Of the 221 

managed ffiwavhnes under .nquiiT. 

SSSJ ami .1- Oua" aurRahdkhuad 1.0 
ore filled bj Indian officers m the traffic 
department Justice Rohim says 

I agree with the recommendation of , the ,, C °™£i* 
sioa that'tbc number should be increased it 
ally important that there sho “ Id f ^ e t b , *hment 

S&rsS&SS&t 

lit.es should as recommended by the Jiajc ^ 
provided for the train ng of the statutory 

of India for the work In f« * th. a,m J tt £' e n lwfly 
be that the revenne estnbl shment ol me 
should lie entirely recruited tor in mo a 

II. 

AoulcttTtsE -‘In "0 department of 
Government,*’ ray tl.e 

the nd\ antages of employng indmenoas 
agencr to the fulleet pos«d>Ie rttrat more 
conspicuous than they ore in 
department, where 

^„3:“<!u on aufkhptjrapp S .c^ 

itural colleges should ‘be brought up to the 
level of the l>est equipped 
stations of Europe and Amcnca 


Mr Chtub'il thinks tint the specific re 
commendations of the Commission will 
not ha\e the desired effect, the Cnilian 
members of the Commission arc on the 
other hand opposed to a proportion of 
Indians being fixed for many ye irs to 
come Justice Abdur Rahim says that the 
Sabour Colley is admittedly a failure, and 
quotes Mr Butler, the director of the 
Pnsa institute who states that in the 
present state of agricultural knowledge 
m India no elementary text book on Indian 
agriculture can be written which cannot 
bt shown to be full of glaring misstate 
ments ol fact in regard to crop physiologv 
and similar fundamental matters as applied 
to India 

lad an* have hitherto been relegated entirely to 
subordinate worV The b gher work is such that 
there should be no d fficulty in finding Ind an* 
capable of doing it They hare been carrying 
on valuable researches in chemistry physic* 
aD d m other domain* of scientific work, and 
there i* no reason to doubt that If they were 
■Horded a fair chance they would do equally well 
in ocrtcalture On the other hand there have been 
ca*« of Ind an* highlj qual fie 1 lor the higher ogri 
cultural work who ha 1 done excellent research but 
whoddnotfndsofr icnt scope In the department 
and had to seek el«ew here lor a proper field Of em 
ploymeat- (J“ ,t,cc Rahira J 


III 

Customs DcrtRTMrsT —Mr Chaubal s 
note runs thus 

Though we have not Inquired Into many post* 
ooder the local Goreraments carrying * *al«rr of 
t>. 200 and above I would draw the attest! Jn of tee 
aathont.es con erntd to the di«prooortionately 
large number of ports he! 1 by the Anglo-Ind an com 
rcunity to this depart tees t for out of 21 8 posts only 
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27 are held by Asiatic Indians end Barmans while 
Europeans and Anglos ndians hold respectively 101 
and 115 Thu feature of the service by which one 
community has practically the monopoly of it ought 
not to be lost »ght of and 1 do not think that a 
larger employment of Asiatic Indians will in any way 
be prejudicial to departmental efficiency ’ 
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IV 

Factori and Boiler Inspection 
Department— Mr Justice Abdur Rahtra 
says 

* It is pr manly the protection of the mill hands 
that is provided for by this department The prtma 
facie presumption is that Indian inspectors of suitable 
technical qualifications if available would be in the 
best position to ascertain in what directions the 
interests of the operatives arc injured It is not diffi 
cult to realise that the European inspecting stnfl 
must be at a great disadvantage with respect to the 
language of the Indian labourer and in winning Ins 
Confidence The Indian inspector wonld not be baedi 
capped by such difficulties For the candidates 
generally whether Europeans, Anglo Indians or Inch 
ans it is necessary that the general educational 
qualifications should be sufficiently high to exclude 
men who are not likely to appreciate the responsibi 
htiea ol tlieir position The present standard of sala 
ties [the average pay is R» GSO a month] Is sufficient 
to attract a good clast of men and it Is difficult 
to understand why the services of Indians have not 
hitherto been utilised tout of 14, posts inquired into 
not one is held by an Indian] There is also oo doubt 
that qualified Indians are ava lable as found by the 
majority of the commissioners That being so I 
not only agree with the general recommendations of 
the majority but would add that the employment 
of Indians in this department should be specially en 
couraged ' 

- V. 

Indian Finance Department — 

This i9 the only department in which all officers 
whether recruited in England or in India are treated 
allte In every respect They art all on one I st receive 
the snme pay, nil are equally el gible for promotion 
and all enjoy the same status The qualifications 
ordinarily ms ited on are high ami a substantial 
portion of the cadre is recruited by competitive ex 
animation The results judged from the state of 
efficiency of the deportment as contributed to by the 
Indian element in its personnel, are h ghly satisfac- 
tory The Indian public naturally points to 
this department as showing the high level of respon 
sidle worif wrficd iWaus-ctnriiciAeve-iir wife- aufnims 
tration If a fair scope is given to their well qualified 
men and they are not hampered by artificial restric 
tions and galling distinctions Ind an members of 
the department are often selected to conduct special 
statist cal and other similar Inquiries and much 
value is evidently attached to their work The bis 
tory of the department points another moral bow 
Jangerous it Is for the interests of the country to 
look to any particular community alone for the 
Bupply of officers when that community la unable to 

S reduce sufficiently well qualified men Formerly the 
epartment used to be recruited to India from among 
domiciled Europeans and Anglo-Indians , but when 


the duties grew more complex with time and the 
Anglo-Indian community was no longer able W 
supply well qualified officers, the field of recruitment 
lia l to be shifted Since a more liberal policy has 
now been adopted and Indians of a suitable class 
hive been admitted the success of Indian recruitment 
is no longer in doubt " 

The work of the Military finance dc 
partment, though similar in character nod 
requiring the same kind of qualifications, 
lias not hitherto been entrusted to a single 
Indian The service consists of 37 officers, 
with an average salary of Rs 967 11- 
month, and it is admitted by the military 
accountant general that the time has now- 
come for making the experiment of ap- 
pointing Indians, and recently an Indian 
officer of the Finance department was 
appointed controller of war accounts Mr 
Abdur Rahim says that there are several 
Indian subordinate officers of the depart- 
ment who arc fit for promotion to the 
superior staff 

VI 

The Forest Department —The Civilian 
nttitude m regard to the employment of 
Indians in the superior ser\ices may be 
seen from Mr Sly's note on this depart- 
ment, where he says that this department, 
which contains only two Indians in t*hc 
imperial service though the subordinate 
ranks are manned entirely by them, is not 
likely to attract a really good clas3 of 
Indian candidates, and will, so far as can 
reasonably’ be foreseen at the present time, 
require a strong European element, ns the 
department, from its nature, is subjected 
to the minimum amount of inspection, and 
errors in the treatment of forests may 
have dis istrous effects lasting over gene* 
tions The majority ot the Commissioners 
however adopt a more liberal policy. 

VII. 

Geological Ser\ e\ *of India — On ing 
to the rule that oflIecrs.m.a,v jcettte .with .a 
pension lifter 20 years of service, more 
than one officer was enabled to come back 
to Europe at about -1-6 years of age and 
obtain lucrative occupation there “Thus” 
says Justice Rahim, ‘the experience and 
skill of a highly valuable character acq 
ed in the Indian sen ice is lost to tl 
country I his will necessarily be the cast 
more or less when European officers are 
employed On the other hand, by the 
ploy ment of Indians the Government 
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seme for the country a gradual and 
' ® accumulation of most useful geo Jo 
gicai knowledge and experience ” 


VIII 

Pilot Scrmcc —Mr Justice Ralnm 
«Tuy says , 


There is at present a class of Muhammadans In 
’enga] who Would be extremely well suited for 
plots duties if well trained Many of them bare 
" themselves excellent navigators on the 

Ifc j . r ' rers Irt <ostern Rengil and on the Hugh 
Wj n “ ol3o it may he added in the coasting trade] 
~ ' at; t the inland navigation of Bengal is mostlv 
managed by them They are generally sell trained 
their educational qualifications are of a rudi 
•rectory character But boys of this community if 
trained would supply very efficient material for the 
eemre * vvj j 


IX 

The Police Dnr\RTMEvr —The rules 
for competition in FncHnd provide that 
“eveiy candidate must be a British subject 
of European descent ” The Commission 
propose to modify this rule to allow 
Indians, w ho have been educated in Eng 
land for five years prior to the examina 
tion, to appear at the competitive test 
But as candidates shall hate to appear at 
this examination at the age of 17 19, the 
modification, ns Mr Clmubal points out, 
and as the Commissioners in a manner 
admit, "is calculated to observe the letter 
and ignore the spirit" of the law against 
racial disabilities Five per cent oi the 
total number of supenntcudcntsbips and 
gradually ten percent, will be recruited 
from the provincial service Mr Justice 
Rahim observes 

’'Whatever other valuable qualities an European 
policeman may po**e<s he is naturally handicapped 
'hr insurmountable d fficuUies <a the detection of 
aax * ,n »”P*rvi»iiig tie work aftherarert get 
tr"S »laff It will be in my opinion nothing but a 
sheer »et back to reform* in the police administration 
(Mr Kahim *aj* that * there «* liardlr another 
department of tie Indian Government whose work 
i* subjected to auch constant cnliCisirs n* the 
police *J if the class of educated yon rg Indians, Who 
were attracted to this service by the encouraging 
terms of the rohee Commission s report should be 
told that though engaged in the same kind ol duties 
as the off cert revtuitetf in England tjey were not to 
hare substantial chances of promotion and most b~ 
satisfied with n lowrr status There nre d itioct 
Signs of disappointment in i be provincial force and 
^Jovte at the jourg recruits have already left it ** 

f x 

Tup I*o«T Orrici —Justice Rilum ob 
'erves • 


The Post Office Is the only large department 
which is recruited for olmost entirely in India The 
superior staff which alone was the subject of en 
quiry, consists of 247 officers with an average pay 
ol Rs 4S9 a month not including the postmasters 
This is exclusive of the members of the Indian civil 
service employed fn the department In the entire 
department out of 277 officers drawing a salary of 
Rs 200 and above the Indians hold 1J2 or 48 per 
cent and out of 4G appointments on Fs COO and 
over Indians hold only 5 or 11 per cent and oat ol 
2o posts on a salary of Rs 800 nnd more the Indnns 
hold only 2 posts amounting to 8 per cent These 
figures ire especially instructive having regard to 
the fact that the appointments are nil made in India 
This entirely unsatisfactory position of the 
Indians cannot lie said to be due to the fact that 
they arc not suitable for the w ork of the department 
The reasons ore different In the first place ten per 
cent of the appointments are reserved for Europeans, 
then the standard of qualifications required of the 
recruits ts kept low enough for the reach of an ordi 
nary Anglo Indian schoolboy and the higher appoint 
rnents being largely filled by promotions made from 
the subordinate rants a tradition has grown np 
that the department offers n lucrative career for 
Anglo-Indian* nnd domic led Europeans with inferior 
educational qualifications The majority report 
stems to evince in this connection a special anxiety 
for Anglo-Indian competitors, and for them they 
propose that the passing of an examination of ‘a 
correspond ng standard prescribed for the European 
schools should be accepted in the place ol a umver 
tity degree It should also he borne ta mind in 
making the selection that the \nglo Indian commu 
mtyisa tery small community compared with the 
Hindus, the Muhammadans, the Sikhs the Farsi » 
nnd they are not entitled to ask for any special con 
•{derations 

The mnjonty of Commissioners, tn an. 
nexure VI, ob«cr\e that in the post office 
the problem has been successful!} solved 
"by a judicious blending of officers belong 
ior to the vinous communities m India ’ 

If this be nn instance of "judicious blend 
mg” and "successful" solution, then 
Indians, proper!) so called, need expect 
very little from the Commission’s rccom 
mend iti on s in respect of some of the ser- 
vices which arc henceforth to be recruited 
Inrgelv or mostlv in India 
XI 

Ptnuc Works Dtparthpvt — 

* The wort ofthepubl c works department i* divl 
ded Into two principal section* one concerted with 
»e ngntion and the other with the construction repair 
au f maintenance of road" build ng* and bridge* It »* 

<1 fficult to imagine why the ordinary requ renients Of 
ih • depattn ent shoul 1 not within a reasonable tune 
Ik met tn (nl a fed ao« could not hare entirely lost 
that aplitu Ir ( i the engineering Art which found 
■Uvh wonleifol t*prc*s<n in their architecture a rd 
scheme* <?/»m_al» >n rel«-s of rr) xh are stiff extant 
The Jc«* an erg neer ng college*, notabtv the Tbotna 
sou College atKotki,*Tv admittedfr efficient Irstl 
JBjions nod U seem* to mr that l£r proper policy 
to parts- in th s department won') be to look enurt**'*'*' 


SS I*— 1! 
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ly to tbese colleges to supply the engineering needs 
of the country For the present, however, I am satis* 
fied with the proposal made in the majority report 
that the percentage of recruitment from Indian 
colleges should be raised from about 30 to 
Q0 per cent With regard to the recruitment of 
Indians in England, tny view is that the ten per cent 
rule in England may be abolished, but on the ground 
that it has been interpreted as indicating a maximum 
The drift, however, of the observations in paragraph 


10 of the majority report seems to be that 
students who come to En rope to study modern 
peering should not be encouraged to expect being 
appointed in this department It such be the *u„ 
tion, I wish entirely to dissociate myself from it. u 
the other hand, there should be no hesitation in «P 
pointing ns many Indians as are found to be wti 
qualified ” (Justice Rahim). 

Pol. 


SEPARATION OF JUDICIAL AND EXECUTIVE-FUNCTIONS 


frrarvosB to tub Majority Report. 

<(^%P1N10\ in India is much exercised on the ques 
II tion of the separation of the executive and 
judicial functions of officers nod in the coarse 
of our inquiry into the methods of reermtment and 
the systems of probation and training for the Iodiaa 
civil service a good deal of evidence was submitted on 
this subject 

Criticisms directed against the present system— 
Against the practice of entrusting the district officer 
with those powers it is alleged that, as an executive 
officer, be naturally contracts a habit of tumd which 
unfits him for the impartial discharge of magisterial 
duties He knows, it is said, too much about the 
people, who are brought upfnr trial, and has too grent 
an interest in scenring a conviction, when lie thinks 
that a conviction is justified on the merits to be 
deterred by small imperfections in the chain of cvi 
deuce The opponents of the present system admit 
that the district officer rarely tries cases himself, bnt 
regard it as objectionable that an officer, who is 
the bead of the police and responsible for the peace of 
the district should nlso supervise the work of his 
subordinate magistrates, who depend for their pro 
fcssional advancement ou his good will nod are, 
therefore, necessarily influenced by their estimate of 
what his opinions regarding a suit nr* likely to be 
A further count in the charge is that it is wrong in 
principle that offences under the forest and revenue 
acta in particular should be brought in appeal to no 
officer who is the direct -revenue superior of the 
VcoxeantAC uv tins, suit Ccitxv’Am's. oKcik-.xeUed u^aJus-t 
the powers, conferred on the district magistrate 
under section 110 of the criminal procedure code, 
of catling on any persons within the limits of his 
jurisdiction to show cause why they should not be 
ordered to execute bonds for their good behaviour 
It is argued that snch powers arc particularly liable 
to be ahused by executive officers acting on informa 
lion supplied to them by a not too reliable police, 
and that, a* a matter of fact, some miscarriage of 
justice has occurred under the operation of this 
provision Lastly, ft is contended that, owing to 
the demands ol his other business the district 
magistrate is conti nuallv under the obligation of 
•billing his court Not infrequently cases are begun 
la one place and finished in another, with the result 


that considerable inconvenience is caused to vakds, 
pleaders and witnesses 

Arguments -.a favour of the present system — Such 
m broad outline are the criticisms of those who 
object to the present system On the other side It 
■s argued that in the present circumstances of India 
the concentration of authority in the person of the 
district officer is a prime necessity of government. 
In India, it is ctniraed, there is no active public 
optiiion in favour of the punishment of wrongdoing 
The sense that society suffers from the impunity of 
hardened criminals is still imperfectly developed, and 
to the inhabitants of an Indian village there seems to 
be something harsh and tnhnmau in the inflexibility 
with winch the European fits the punishment to the 
crime It is therefore necessary that the official 
agency for the punishment of offenders should be 
endowed with an authority proportionate to the 
weakness of the support which it receives from the 
community nt large This is all the more necessary 
on account of the fact that the subordinate magis- 
tracy »» too «>pt to take an indalgent view of enme 
and misdemeanour It is further urged that a 
concentration of functions is especially needed for the 
enforcement of sanitary rules, to which thesubor 
dmate magistarcy is apt to ascribe lew 
importance than they deserve The duty of speei 
up the machinery of criminal justice cannot, it is 
asserted safely be delegated to the sessions _ * 

who Is nlready overburdened with judicial work', 
would also be less likely to know the district w«-i, 
tha® the executive head In practice it is also Said 
the district magistrate tries comparatively few cases 
biujsvlfi whilst he exercises very little direct control 
Vtkea. Th/t, -vrA -irffTTOjVugt rfi Vnc -pwvwfc 
system lies in the powers i which the district magis- 
trate holds in reserve , and he knows too much about 
the police and too much aboat the district to be 
misled by police evidence of a corrupt and flimsy 
character It Is contended also that in thecircnmstae 
ces of an Indian village there should be saint' 
authority capable oi advising the high court 
regard to administrative questions touching t 
working of the judicial machine The district 
with his intimate and varied knowtedge of the 
district is more liketv to be able to do tins adequately 
than any other official who could be substitute* 1 ' 
hud finally, it is urged that to deprive the eol 
of ail magisterial power would weaken bis 
and influence m the district Life is still very * 
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judicial and executive functions in the present orgam 
aatioo of the civil services This question for the pur- 
pose of our inquiry was formulated (So* SS and IS 
-respectively in the lists of questions fot the Indian 
civil service and the provincial civil services) in these 
words *To what extent are the functions of the 
officers of the executive nod judicial branches of the 
Indian civil service differentiated ? Is any change 
desirable, and, if so, in what directions I Consider 
able evidence was collected m every province and the 
Indian pablic opinion showed itself keenty interested 
in the subject, (t was not until a late stage in the 
inquiry that it was even suggested that the matter 
fell outside the terms ol our reference 1 do not think 
the suggestion is well founded In inquiring into the 
methods of recruitment and teaming it was necessary 
that we should keep in view not only the nature of 
the work to be done but the conditions of employ 
ment of the officers It could hardly have been con 
templated that if we found that the official 


Nor does this completely define the evd which I ef< 
so much m what is done, as in what may b 
ed to be done , for it is not enough that the n 
tration of ‘ justice should be pure , it cr “ 


never be 

bedrock of our rule unless it is also ‘above } 
picion’ Gross miscarriages of justice have also o 
arisen as a result of the combined Bystem, and 

application* and the allegations that are consta 

made to the high courts bear indubitable testi 
to the fact that confidence in the magisterial tr 
of cases is much weakened by the present nrrai 
ments To -sjuote again from the eame • 

'The exercise of control OTer the subordinate 
magistrates by whom the great bulk of criminal 
ca«es are tried is the point where the present 
system is defective . . . Dut if the control 

is exercised by the officer who is responsible for tfcfl 
peace ol the district, there is the constant danger 
that the subordinate magistracy may be uncoil*- 
ciously guided by other than purelv judicial const- 


Events under which particular classes of officers derations ’ The roam, if not the only, argument 


.. .:e employed in the performance of certain dnti 
were not conducive to efficiency we ihonld be pre 
eluded from drawing the attention of the nuthori 
ties to the matter or from making appropriate sug 
Stations lor rectifying the airangtments Nor can 


framed them, we intended to elicit oni 
welt known subject of separation of judical and 
cutive functions which has long agitated the pub- 
lic romd and not the separate recruitment of jndictsl 


officers The subject is dealt 


advanced in support of the system is' that if the 
district officer is deprived of his magisterial power* 
and of bis authority over the subordinate magistracy 
his prestige will suffer One would have thought 
that bis position as the chief revenue and executive 
officer, nnd in fact the local representative of the 
unions on the Government, was sufficiently important nnd did 
not require any further enhancement by the addition 
of magisterial functions On the other hand, j have 

, no hesitation in staling my belief that the prestige 

paragraphs of the Government tn all the advanced province* 


71 to 75 of annexure \ to the raajoritv report, and distinctly suffers in the public estimation by keeping 


with atl deference to the majority I must freely 
press my opinion that their treatment of it shons 
a very inadequate comprehension o( the real issues 
Nor has it been possible for roc to understand 
clearly the drift of their conclusions as stated in para 
graph 75 If n bnt Is meant to convey it that the evils 


_.jsing from thecorobination of the function* _ . . ... 
theoretical than real, and that a differentiation of 
the functions is being evolved then the conclusion »* 
based on a misconception of the situation 


op a system by which its administration of criminal 
justice it subject to suspicion It is for a long time 
that tht system has been cooderontd, not merely by 
the press nnd the political bodies of Judia, but by 
eminent lodge* and the legal profession generally, i 
whose knowledge of its evils u direct and first 
band 

Having regard to the Importance ol the question 
nod the fact that It has been growing in acuteoest. 

I shall here set out a memorial which su addressed 
to the Secretsry of State for India In July 1899 by 
L >rd Ilobh >use Sir Kicltard Garth, i\ ho had recently 
reined at Chief justice of Bengal, fair Uichard Couch 
who also had been clucfjustlce Sir Charles Sargent 
who had been chief justice of Bombay and by other 
retiredjuJgcs and high officials 

To the kight Honourable Lord George Traced 
Hamilton, M l* , 

Her Majesty a Principal Secretary or State for, 
India, India Office Whitehall, b \\ * 

My Lord, *sf' 

We, the undersigned, beg leave to auhs*.r4liPT0 yon, 
in theioUTt««-M f<»* *di7Jim»traJjr*ftoo of justice tire 
s-T wwr era, woymene matt oe separate ant suitable Je ru'lo* mg considerations l0 favour of the separation 
rvytrih, Vrwvs \f, -wrtf* WnrgrA-rx-res Snou'ih nn*;- «-• -lf.-Jtffia-.Vi tn/m executive dirties in India The nreaeat 
liable to he cm ployed in revenue an) eieeuil»~»*^rt>ik system, under which the chief eieeutlve official of it 
nor shoulJ revenue an 1 e.ecnt.ve officers, ‘ • ‘ employed district collects the revenue, controls the !Z i”!,, 
in magisterial work The officer resc.fl*>"* W« / «r the tutes prosecutions, and m the We 
pence of the district and f ir It* gene/J^*' ereentive and large judicial powers, ha* been and *t>lM< 
revenue administration should 00 authority and ned not only by the general voice of n .t i'i C0B . ( k"£ 

control over the Bi«a<rti*t»v The pre, ec t « UM of In India, but also br Anelo Inffian ^ ° ?{ V& 

th.ng.does not satisfy •°’ J ‘here high legal authoring The state of loffian 

can be no doubt as put I- * *T !UrtT T Adamson the with reference to the .uieatiLi ««« Z i oplul 

^ " -‘her prp no’^r, ‘; t r.,Ton *■? stl;: ‘ 

has betnci 


revenue collector __ r 

It Is this officer who has the entire administrative 
control of the subordinate magistrate* who are also 
employed under hltn In the discharge of revenue and 
general rsecutive duties. W bat bat l>een asked for 
Is that magistrate* should form a separate elsi 


officer* from the executive and revenue officers Their 
duties art diQermt and often Hash with each other , 
their training and the administrative arrangements 


speech oei the badgrt del oireredsnlSdS that ‘the 

ssfwSt'.tp sets ( ™*7«skst i,« ... 

'•o^lway.eoudoct^l* "j^n*** of ronl | m individuals VtH oall.hSl tS°~i’ , L ro , bl ? : 

a t*mrl of jatir-e opiaii, ' — --- 


partiality whub Should 1 P«v*d- 


!« wtH*|na I «bed to repmtnt lmiinn “ 

U T'opose, h in ever, Jo refer briefly 


Separation op judicial an‘d executive functions 


jfthe nnrnerona occasions upon which the prin 
of separation has been approved by ott.aoi 
ties , next, to explain the nature of the ex « 
-"'evance, and the proposed rernedv , an « , 

discuss objections which have been o ^ 

.j a nf the cresent system 
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discuss objections which have been or century have the highest authority, 

advanced against alteration of the ge {tions duals as hy P ubl ’ c _ 0 ftbe functions of cons table 


This memorial therefore, consists o _ 
which it may be convenient to indicate a* ln » 

(a) An historical retrospect (paras ” d (Lras 

(b) The existing gnevance, and the remedy VP* 

U S Answers to possible objections (paras 15 to IS) 

(a) Aa historical retrospect 

I 2 So long ago as 1703 the Government oNnd,^ 

*nder Lord Cornwallis, ^rcco„nis^ and the same 


duals as by puonc _,„ n 0 f tbe functions of constable 
u P °" th %trate 'pubh^prosecator'and criminal judge, 
and magistrate, puouc v nrt ln revenue cases 

revenue collector a nd PP *, nte d by the Gevernmcnt 
Ia 1838 a comroitte for the more efficient 

ot Bengal to P«P® re ' . lsso ed lt s report Asa 

organisation of the poUe^ Mr p j Hidhday 

roetnb r of ‘hat “ d « 0 roetime Lieutenant 
Ofth«C0«BC,l0 tb' 
Governor ol Beng important minute in 

Secretary of State) arew up ^ eo ^ 8lderatIons that 


Ur toTJisssir •ssssss-s,kt 

arising from the combination in . ?"= , a Sccllon 1 of wbith nflermi g of separating police from 

officer, of receooe with l-l'Cial dut.e» »«“" had been tged m ^ ,h,t .jplirf 

tegala't.00 If , 1703. contained the folloomg P jsri*. “ ’“dm The passage quoted with 

age — nt 00 d the land witbd Hallidav declared that there was 

8 ‘Alt questions between Gov «™“ e an d collection of approval by clp , e in Jun aprudence than the 

holders respecting the ?****!S rfaifns between the DO, ”°jr' 0 P 0 f the judicial from the executive minis 
the public revenue, and disputed c onJ cooctr ned separat that o scheme to combine the 

latter and their rayats or r oth< e hltherto been ofjudge and sheriff of justice of the pence and 

in the collection of thetr V. »daw/uL or revenue da *'! ab i, J m the same individuals would be sconted 
cognisable to the courts oimaalati * dc , n these con V-“„: d we il a s mischievous, that a magistrate 
courts The. collectors of there thnf deci ®* ab * n [ d lmve n0 previous knowledge of a matter 

courts as judges and an appeai d ffom the decrees «f J hich be bad to deal judicially , and that the 

siou to the board of ««n Gewrol council in witu duty of preventing and detecting 

that board to J ® ' ™he proprietors can never ' should be thrown upon the police In support 

the department of revenue i P H bceo con ( tr red enm tl0n t h a t these remarks applied with 

consider the P«v.I^es woicn^ nwat o& are of the £op ^ , ndia Mf lla „ M , a . wrotc _ j u 
upon them as secure whh^r. Exclusive of the do ble^ ^ large majority of offenders are, as here, 
tested with three jud« i c P ourt s from their irregular, ^ 8ent ?„ cc d by the magistrates , but in the 

objections arising t proceedings and from “ country the eases so tried are comparatively 

summary and 0 obliged to suspend the exercise trtvial and unimportant nature In India the 

"f\b S£ffl»’ h r5 ! ’jR.oo”. tot Jaimof »u“ magistrate, ate rnirch greater , the,, 
of their juuicmi duties, it Is obvious v ' txtend to imprisonment for three years, 

vith their 6 ® c f assessing and col ^ t ' n K ®" d their jurisdiction embraces offences which, both 

sssrsa s» i&z&&2Sf<*r s-a 1 r^^aiassjfSis.js 
sr» asai^EBSuSis 

disqualify them *® f . . „ n d their tenants Other 

the proprietors of land ^a d Uo d t d property 

security, tbmfon. to lt before the desired 


test subjects ol the criminal aaramiitration ol t 
countrv The evil which this system produces is 
twofold it affects the fair distribution of justice aDd 
it impairs ot the same time the efficiency of the 
police The union of magistrate with collector 
has been stigmatised as incompatible, but the 


♦ v,. ornnnetprs of land ana XnI nrooertv has been stigmatise? as incompatible, hut 

UtdSSftbmk". If juatuo" of u.i,(<*tch,r w.lb judge II auKlj a 

to the nghts attached to tedt obe anomalous in theory and more mischievous m 

Improvements In agriculture caa ^ «^ d ^^ r ct So long as ,t lasts the public confi 

rff^ted Government must divest itseiioi i dcnce In nor criminal tribunals must always be 

KffUffrlnging In its executive capacity the liab j e to Injury, and the authority of justice itself 

snnv.leges which, as "^^..AholdeS The must often be abused and misapplied Tor tb.. 
HibontT. ■< 1>»> W«f«" d judicial ■rf-rttek *™« >'»» «"“■*« a»d uaa.oid.blt 

revenue offi«rs must be deprived o p ab j lC J w hen bias against all »u Closed offenders— the power ol 
SE?” All financial * , of ‘ b J ^“nbjreted to appeal Is not a suff.c.ent remedy the danger to 
Sf»nuted under the regulations mustt* jalt>ce , no der such c.rcno.tance,, ,, not , B a few 

the* cognisance of the courts 0 * I ud ‘ official „ lua . cas*s, nor in any proportion of cases, but to every 
tended by judges who, fro® ,h a U not only esse in all the magmrate is constable, prosecutor 

tlons and the nature ° r .J‘"!L u j t of their decisions and lodge If the appeal be necessary to secure 

be wholly uninterested in there ^ the po blic justice in any cave, it must be so In all i and if- a* 

bat bonod to decide ‘mpartial y be between the will follow— all sentences by a magistrate should 
and the proprietors of lant3 * Th ° collector* of the properly be revised br another authority, it would 
latter and their tenants of the power of roanlfrstly be ror the nulil«: benefit that the appella* 

Binit not only bediresx ^ amen tribunal shonll decide all cases in the g fgt initan^, 


latter and ,hel ^ “r“b! dlT es»eil of tne iw>»' 
revenue roost not o«Y “ tJ but rendered a™* 0 
.deetdug upon their _o , n d*.mture f nod collect 
liable for them to tbeC °“!. 1 * ~„onal prosecution fw 
Wie public due. subject tn « P'« raoo p [ u wbKh they 
i^evtiy exaction ** c *!*!£ !4 © B behalf ofthepubte, 
are authorised to demand on —^xUou.pw* 


— l.V'”" * “'■ VK3e 811 cases in the first 
•V* * OOWD OQ the other hand, that tbejad » 
labonrs of a magistrate occupy nearly »!> *"*4, r» 
that which is deroltd to matters strictly «*£, >” 
bone only the short space daily * m F ! „ 


lUie publa. due. suuje^v t moaot vrbK« tnej , „ .C Ero \ ta to matters strictly 

ievtnr exaction exceeding :« behalf of the pub! c, bem^ only the short space daily en> P‘ 

are authorised to demand n be rr ^j lt i 3 -. pre. hearing thrift reports. But the eB«‘°** 
and for every deviation from * * wer wlS j tb en rncut of even a small poise force and H* d 

ctibed for the eunectron ot n- 
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SEPARATION OF JUDICIAL AND EXECUTIVE FUNCTIONS 


mqture into the organisation of the police It con 
sistccf of representative officers from the North West 
provinces, Pegu, Bengal, Madras, the Punjab, and 
Ondfl— “all," i n the words of Sir Battle Frere, ' m n 
of ripe experience, especially In matters connected 
Tvltb police ” The instructions issued to the coh- 
im«ian contained the following propositions — 
* The fanctiong of a police are either protective and 
repressive or detective, to prevent crime and disorder, 
or to find out criminals and disturbers of the peace 
These functions are in no respect judicial This rule 
requires a complete severance of the police from the 
judicial authorities, whether those of higher grade 
or the mfenor magistracy in their judicial capactty 
(When, os is often the case ia India., various 
'/unctions are combined in the hands of one 
magistrate, it may sometimes he difficult to observe 
this restriction , but the rule should always be kept 
in sight that the official who collects and traces out 
the links m the chain of evidence in any case of tm 
portance should never be the same as the judicial 
officer, whether of high or ln'enor grade, who is to 
sit in judgment oa the case It may sometimes 
bedifficultto insist oa this rale, bat experience shows 
it is not nearly bo difficult as would be supposed, and 
the advantages of insisting on it cannot be over 
stated ” Again “The working police having its 
own officers exclusively engaged on their own duties 
in preventing or detecting crime, the question is at 
what link in the chain of subordination between the 
highest and lowest officers in the executive ad 
ministration is the police to be attached, and so made 
responsible as well as subordinate to all above that 
link in the chain ? The great object being to keep 
the judicial and police functions quite distinct, the 
most perfect organisation is, no doubt, when the 
police is subordinate to none but that officer in the 
executive Government who is absolved from ail 
judicial duty, or at least from all duty involving 
original jurisdiction, so that bis judicial decisions 
can never be biased by his duties as a superintendent 
ofpolice It is difficult to lay down any more 
definite rule ns to the exact point where the sub- 
ordination Rhonld commence than by saying that it 
should be so arranged that nn officer should never be 
liable to try judicially important cases got up under 
his own directions as a police officer This raises 
the question— who is to be responsible for the peace 
of the district ? Clearly that officer, whoever he 
may be to whom the police are immediately respon 
slble .Under him it is the dnty of every police 
Officer and of every magisterial officer of whatever 
fcirade, in their several charges to keep him informed 
of all matters affecting the pablic peace and the pre 
vention and detection of crime It is his dnty to see 
that both classes of officers work together for his 
end, as both are subordinate to him.be ought to 
be able to ensure their combined action The exact 
limits of the several duties of the two classes of 
officers it may be difficult to define in any general 
rale , bat they will not be difficult to fir m practice 
if the leading principles are authoritatively laid down, 
and, above all, if the golden rule be borne in mind 
that the judicial and police functions are cot to be 
mixed np or confounded, that the active work of pre- 
senting or detecting crime is to rest entirefr with the 
"Halice, and not to be interfered with by those who 
ft to tit in judgment oa the criminal " 
rf 9 The Police Commission m their report (dated 
September 1SC0) expressly recognised and accepted 
this ‘ golden rule.*' Paragraph 27 of their report 
■»as as follow* —“That ns a rule there should be 


complete severance of executive police from judicial 
authorities , that the official who collects and traces 
out the hoks of evidence— in other words, virtually 
prosecutes the offender— should never be the same as 
the officer, whether of high or inferior grade, who is 
to sit id judgment oa the case, even with a view to 
committal for trial before a higher tribunal As the 
detection and prosecution of criminals properly 
devolve on the police no police officer shoafd be per 
nutted to have any judicial function * But although 
the commission adopted without question the general 
principle that judicial and police functions ought not 
to be confounded, they proposed, as a matter of 
practical and temporary convenience, in view of “the 
constitution of the official agency' then existing in 
India, that an exception should be made in the case 
of the district officer The commission did not mam 
tain that the principle did not, in strictness, apply to 
him On the contrary, they appeared to have stated 
expressly that it did But they recommended that 
ia ins case true principle should, for the time being, 
be sacrificed to expediency They reported — That 
the same true prmcmle, that the judge and detective 
officer should not be one and the same, applies to 
officials having by law judicial functions, and should, 
ns far ns possible, be carefully observed in practice 
But, with the constitution of the official agency ex- 
isting in India, an exception must be made in favour 
of the district officer The magistrates have long 
been, m the eye of the law, executive officer*, having a 
general supervising authority in matters of police , 
originally without extensive judicial powers Ia 
some parts of India this original function of the 
magistrates has not been widely departed from * in 
other parts extensive judicial powers have been 
superadded to their original and proper function. 
This circumstance has imported difficulties in regard 
to maintaining the leading principle enunciated 
above, for it is impracticable to relieve the magistrates 
of their judicial duties and, on the other band, it is 
at present inexpedient to deprive the police and 
public of the valuable aid aad supervision of the 
district officer in the general management of police 
matters ” The commission recognised that this 
combination of judicial with police functions was 
open to objection, but looked forward to a time when 
improvements in organisation would, in actual 
practice, bring it to an eud ‘ That this departure 
from principle wilt be less objectionable in practice 
when the executive police, though bound to obey the 
magistrates orders quoad the criminal adramistra 
tion, is kept departmental!/ distinct and subordinate 
to its own officers, and constitutes a special agency 
having no judicial function As the organisation 
becomes perfected and the force eflective for the per- 
formance of its detective duties, any necessity for the 
magistrate to take personal action m any case judi 
cially before him ought to cease ’• 

10 The recommendations of th» Police Cototms 
•ion were adopted by the Government of India and, 
in accordance with them Sir Bartle Frere introdneed 
legislative conned on September 29 I860, a 
t)i!i for the better regulation of police The debate 
on the second reading of this measure, which after- 
wards became act V of J861, and is stiff ,n force, it 
important as showing that the Government of India 
E**™” exceptional union of judicial with pol.ee 
? <5,sfr ‘c t officer ns a teraporarv coffl 
promise. Sic Barnes Peacock, the vice president of 
the cooo-d stated that be ‘ had always been of 
opinion that a falf and complete separation ought* 
he made between the two functions,” while t**# 
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THE PROSPERITY OF INDIA 


T HE growth of Indian prosperity is the 
theme of chapter HI of the majority 
report Long ago, the late Mr 
GoKhale, m proposing in the Imperial Iegis 
lative council four tests of the progressne 
character oi a government, mentioned as 
his first test the moral and material im 
proveraent of the mass of the people, but 
he w as careful to add 

‘ Under this head I do not include those appliance* 
of modern government which the British government 
has evolved in this country because they were neces 
sary fonts very existence though they have benefited 
the people such ns the construction of railways the 
introduction of posts and telegraphs and things oi 
that kind 

The majoritj report however deals with 
these things, and proceeds in the following 
strain 

Valuable light on the general effect of this 
material development on the condition of the people 
of India has been thrown by the recently issued 


the employment of Indians is the one dealing with 
their intellectual progress Some of the paragraphs 
bearin'* on the economic condition of India rai«e 
questions of a h ghly controversy kind which the 
Lomm ssion was never asked to consider and did not 
in fact investigate They cannot be said to be lilted 
out of the plane of controversy becausecertain figures 
have been quoted in support of a particular inference 
That inference is expressed in the words of Mr K U. 
Datta a member ot the Indian finance department 
who was deputed to inquire into the rise of prices 
m India His conclusion is that an enormous rise in 
the prices of foodstuffs and Other necessaries of life in 
India has been accompanied with a proportionate 
r se in wages as that the agricultural and labouring 
classes at least who form the great majority of the 
population have both been improved in their 
material condition This conclusion has been keenly 
controverted by the Indian press, which does not 
recognise his authority to speak on economic qnes 
tions Without attempting to discuss the matter in 
its various bearings 1 shall only mention a few 
broad facts which go to show that in more than one 
direction the picture sought to be presented of the 
material progress of j India s general population Is 
inaccurate and misl~- J 


prices during the two previons decades The con 
elusion there reached is that a remarkable growth 


nawutaic misleading 

report of the committee of enquiry which the Govern ^rom jggg 97 °62 millions *01907 8 50 melons 

meat of India appointed to investigate the course of that .0 aflected by fam.nes within 

certain areas mentioned and from 1888 to 1908 
more than 160 millions were affected by famine 
conditions In paragraph 71 of his report he prefaces 
Ins narrative of the factors affecting the growth of 
population in these words - The most important 
factor aflectmg the growth of population between 
1891 and 1911 was famine The familiar furies in 
the train of famine are cholera dysentery and fever, 
which play havoc with an already enfeebled popala 
tion Since 1S96 when plague made its first 
appearance in India it seems to have secured a 
permanent foothold in the country Mr Datta says 
v.t-.«ir rfmih of the fourteenth century 


of natioual prosperity has taken place which has 
been accompanied by a rise in prices 

This is followed by some quotations 111 
the footnote from Mr K L Datta s re 
port, and the Commissioners have not 
even forgotten to note that Mr Datta is 
a Fellow ol the Royal Statistical Society 
Mr Chaubal, alluding to these observa 
tions, says 

The relevance or the figures of material P«WP«2*J 
■ to the three great questions in connection vutn iu«- 
services which we have been commissioned to en 
qire into is not very obi ious The really im 
portant figures that have a distinct bearing oatne 
problems before us are those relating to the intellect 
tual progress of the country daring the last ou ye 
The want of careers for young men is more or less 
problem of anxiety to parents m most countries on 
perhaps in no country in the world is it so acute an 
accentuated as in India ” 

Mr Justice Rahim deals with this point 
somewhit more in detail Here is what 
he says 

In chapter III of the majority report under this 
* heading [changed conditions of India] a *• « 
(amount of matter 19 introduced whose relevance t 
..‘the questions under enquiry is but of a rern 
character The only paragrai 1» »h ch has a d st< 
bearing on one of the sul jects referred to ue namely 


Since the black death of the fourteenth century ’ 

(l believe he means that which raged in Europe) 
there has never been such mortality from plague as 
,n India between 189G and 1912 The mortality 
was even from '0 to 85 per “ilk though at times 
it ^ as considerably h gher The Punjab (the home, 

1 may parenthetically point out of India s brave 
soldiers) had lost by 1912 about 2 2o0 000 persons 
from plague out of a total population of under 
•>0 000 000 It is interesting to note that ‘he 
mill on 1 mit in the plague mortality was not 
reached till 1904 when 1 143 933 deaths were 
recorded The lowest death rates daring the 
rveViol from 1901 to 1912 seem to have been in 
K two years the figures standing at 29 4 and 
0,7 n-r 1 000 respectively daring the intervening 
„ ‘ they varied between 30 9 and 38 2 per thou 
«ond The seriousness of these facts cannot bed s- 
counted because inspite of tlem India has shown 
considerable recup*r*tiTe powers ns indicated by 
the increase in tile total population between 18JI 
and 1911 from 2S7 to 31o m limns Nor in the face^ 
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scientific chairs of physiology, pathology, 
s, materia raedica (or pharmacology) and 
— ' aa 'd their connected posts should be 
1 open to all comers, and officers of the civil 
services shoqld compete for them on tbe 
terms as the general public.” 

Mr Abdur Rahim observes : 


ride the larger interests of the country and of the 
general population ' ' One has only to look at the 
schedules to annexnre XU of the majority report to 
realise that no real change in the situation is intended 
and that appointments in the proposed civil medical 
service will remain as much tbe monopoly of the 
officers of the Indian medical service as they are at 
present, with thts difference, that they will adopt 
a different official designation ” 

Justice Ablur Kalutn then proceeds as 
follows 

That the Indian medical service in the past has 


* * kave proposed the exclntion of all professional 
5~<rs whether In the ordinary arts colleges or in 
"prtlal institutions like the medical colleges from the 
, °f any service To fill these appointments for 

® tt*a of original powers of mind and thongbt mat me roman memcai a 
ff'ta aistingnubeti work to their credit are wanted, done good work is not denied nor is it denied that 
l 1 ’ obviously inexpedient, as the facts disclosed in lt contains able men The services rendered by It in 
DCe have amply shown, that tbe authorities developing m*dical education an India are fully ap- 
p'aonld be required, or ordinarily expected, to con prefaced by educated Indians Bat we have now a 
‘heir chuice to the limited personnel of a body of Indian medical practitioners whose average 
it The ordinary service conditions are efficiency is of a high level, and not a few among them 

j a ‘ ways favourable to the growth of such men have acquired distinction in the pursuit of their pro- 
*oa cannot at least be depended upon to ensure an fession as surgeons physicians, gynoecologists, and 
*a equate supply 1 have therefore recommended aooa It « through these Indian practitioners that 

ftaat for all appointments of a professorial status the the blessings of the modern medical sciences hare be 
("practice should b* tosecure men of achievement wher gnn to be realised by the people of India But there 
i ever found for tbe more important subjects of study are however still numerous classes of the population 
and research, and that the state should offer them w hodo not benefit by western m*dicine and with 
such reasonable terms as will be suitable In each whom it has yet to be popnlarised, and this will only 
case I have shown in the appropriate annexnre* that be effected ■! and as the strength of the mdegenoua 
the report of the majority has faded to give full re- medical profession increases The total strength of 
cognition to this obviously sound principle for fear Iodian p rac t.uoners with registrable qualifications 
o^ansiog minry to the Indian educational service „ abo nt 1 500 and their number must be enormously 

increased before it wdl be possible to combat with 


any degree of success the various diseases of which 
ladia is at present the victim Having regard to 
the still very limited character of the classes which 
offer a lucrative field for the practice of western medi 
cine, the pratical exclusion of Indians from those 
valuable inducements and opportunities which the 


and the Indian medical service While this appte 
hensioa of theirs is unfounded, their proposals show 
an inadequate appreciation of tbe real needs of 
general, professional, and technical edncatioo in 
India at the present day " 

Again, 

"I think It is a just demand that all professorial civil medical department oflersis naturally keenly felt 
appointments and also the directorships of the larger Its inevitable effect will be to cheek the growth of 
laboratories in the bacteriological department should the medical profession , and of all the professions m 
be filled only by men who have distinguished original India medicine is preeminently the one to which it 
work to their credit, and should not be treat d as ought not to be said, “thus far and no farther^ 
prizes for a dose service The incambents of such The chief specific complaints made against tbe 
posts should be sought in the open market bntifthe present system are First, that qualified Indians do not 
best tnau available for a particular post is to be found find proper scope ia civil medical work in tbe country 
in the Indian medical service, or jo the locally recrai Secondly, the exclusive control by officers of tbe Endian 

ted services, there will be no objection tabu being medical service, of the civil hospitals almost allot 
nppoiated ’ I should also mention here that the bead which are under the management of the Government 
f.pl the Indian medical service himself admitted and also of the bacteriological department, practi 
W?hat there were a great many Indians * who would calif means toe exclusion of tbe members of the inde* 
M extremely well as professors ’ That men like Dr pendent medical profession from hospitat work and 
3j5n of Bombay Dr S* P Sarbadhieary. Dr Kilratan from the opportunities ot laboratory research On 
*ircar, and Dr ’Kedar Nath Das of Calcutta, and Dr this point, what could be gathered dariog the inquiry 
T M Nairof Madras to mention only a few promi was that St was not possible for experienced and 
neat names, should’ be precluded by the present competent members of tbe independent profession— 
arrangements from professorial appointments in their apart from tbe question ol post graduate training— 
special subjects aod from hospitat work altogether is to hare a fair and honourable sphere ot work.especial 
to itself a sufficient condemnation of the present ly in the hospitals, side by side with members of the 
system ’• • Stress was laid before ns upon the necessity Indian medical service Thirdly, it was a general com 
Of providing European doctors for the families of tbe plaint that the employment of this military service 
European employes of the Government as they do in the civil department is producing all the injurious 
oot like to be treated bv Indian practitioners If e&cts oisubsidued competition. Fourthly that the 
the argument on the 'European side is sought to be reservation fat this service of professorial chairs 
pushed to this length that because there happens to both scientific and clinical, has m a number of ins ta a 
J* one or two European officials ,n a district, the ces led to unsatisfactory appointment* Thee video 
jfite must provide them with a European doctor or « shows that all these points in the complaint arc 
/member of the European medical service, i t Is pnma well founded, and indeed the facts being as they are 
«mcie unreasonable and cannot be admitted to over it could hardly be otherwise 
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THE EDUCATION' SERVICE 


T HE Commissioners in their •report say 
that the ‘provincial’ branch of the 
educati on department originally conno- 
ted only a difference of pay, as in the pub- 
lic w orhs department, but it has gradually 
“drifted into a definitely inferior position, 
notwithstanding that it contains a num 
ber of officers who are doing work of no 
less importance and \aluc than that 
done by members of the imperial ser\ icc 
In attempting to justify different rates of 
salary lor Europeans and Indians for the 
same work, the report makes certain ob 
serrations from which wc quote the 
follow ing * 

“We tbiok that the grievance* which bow fust 
are du* rather to the prevailing difference* of dignity 
than of pay, and that harmony can exist in a service 
even without absolute equality of emoluments it 
does not, however, follow from the acceptance of 
this general principle that statutory natires of India 
most at oil tlrors and in all circumstances get less 
pay than tbetr Luropean colleague* or that the 
difference between British and Indian rates can be 
measured by an Identical amount or proportion so 
every aereice Such a conclusion would rightly be 
regarded ns derogatory to India 

To illustrate what the commissioners 
mean, they add t 

There may be a icrrice In whn.li auitahle 
Europeans can be obtained from Lu rope at a vtry 
modest cost, either because tbc standard of P” ,, mi 
nary edncation required is comparatively hiw. r 
because the qualities needed are very 
possessed by British schoolboy* or for both tbcae 
baton. . and yet this same aervwe mar 1* one lOto 

which oo statutory native of India should be admit 
led without having given guarantees of the highest 

qualities In aucb a service the sMary 
statutory native of Indip required may well be at 

high In relation to the general enn of Indian taUties 

aa the aalsry of the 1 oropean officer i* Jow In 
rtlation to the general run ol British salaries 

Alter the enunciation of this _strangc 
doctrine of equality both of matt ml pros- 
pects nnd in moral qualities. the bom- 
missioncrs proceed : 

• We feel, m jrtovrr, that the reason* of sentiment 
winch suggest equality of payment are stronger in 
the ca«e ol the administrative posts genernUe ; and 
tf the education service in particular, where the 
officer* affected are In such cl-«*e touch with the 
vonth of the country that it is spwia ly Important 
to avoid any element of suspuion about their 
treatment. ’ 

Then, di»cus«mg the q»r*l5on of the pav 


of Indian educational officers with Euro- 
pean degrees, the commissioners observe ; 

* Obvious objections can be urged to offering high- 
er rewards to men educated abroad than'nre offered 
to those who have passed through the educational 
institutions of their own country Such n policy 
must tcud to retard the development of Indian c 
cation and appears to give official recognition to the 
view that the universities of India are inferior to 
those of Europe We nre, however, assured hr our 
Indian colleagues that public opinion in India 
attaches importance to securing absolute equality 
between Europeans and Indians who have been 
through the same educational course The nuiqbet, 
of persons concerned Is not large, and in view of the 
strength of the sentiment eiprcssed we arc not pre- 
pared to recommend a departure from ensting 
practice ’ * 

• Tonr members of the Commission, eg, the Earl 
of Konaldshav, Sir Murray Unrotmclc, Sir\atentine 
Cbirol, and Mr T C Sly, hare recorded a strong 
minute of dissent against this recommendation of the 
commissioners They consider that between Indians 
and Europeans, difference of pay is 'a legitimate 
ground of differentiation, ' because the latter bare to 
serve abroad, among surroundings, climatic and 
otherwise, which impose upon them a heavy strain 
To maintain the same distinction of pay among 
Indians educated nt home and abroad is however 
illogical, unjust laespedient, and ‘the height of 
follv, 1 because (1) it is an luvlbou* and unpopular 
distinction, (3) It gives nn undue advantage to the 

rich boy of moderate abilities who can proceed to 
England to prosecute his studies, (3) It diffuses the 
false and most undesirable idea that the Indian edu- 
cated in his own country Is inferior In stntas and 
ability to bis fellow countryman who has been part 
ly eduentrd abroad (l) ft places a pcrjietnal nnd 
irritating discount, m the eye* of the yontb of lodi 
upon tbc institution* ot their own land The argu- 
ments against, according to Indians, the 
of service and the higher rates of pay and the rao 
generous leave rule* which are granted to Lnroncaa. 
are, therefore, in the opinion of these members 
whelming and unanswerable' The remedy l« the 
establishment fn India of institutions “capable <Ji 
satisfying the highest educational aspiration# of her 
people,* nnd the commissioner# as a body ‘recommend 
measure* designed to achieve this object * Dut f if 
Theodore Mom jn, another member of the Coni 
mission, is not satisfied that the argument* fof 
differentiation in the matter of salaries art 
convincing * At present the Government of Jadui 
sloes not pay the Indian who is serving lu hi* 
own province any less than the Indian who 
•ernng far from fils home, and yet the Mr 
who has to serve in the I’aojab has perhaps a be tier 
title to n foreign service allowance than no English 
man serving in the same province wlose r 
hare made thcr home in the Himalaya*. The 
wisely declines to investigate the persona! and 
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l t,0n *bc education department, in 
. _t. s JP en, ^ ar . m r,ei? of the important part which 
^htch it is destined to play, ia the 
* fc nc O' “‘ending eastern and western culture 
nnf '■p ^armon ins whole That being so grounds of 
fbat the staff should contain officers 
*7P>cal nf what is best <n both civilisations. 

^!disV£knt.af- StaTS thC Eur ° pea ° element 

The Commission divides the superior 
sc^’ice into tw o classes, class I and class II, 
aaa also provides certain special grades 
^rave class I In class I they propose the 
appointment of qualified Indians in a hat 


ineslic circumstances of its officers and to mate them 
'ground for a differentiation of salary because it 
•noiss that it would be impossible to assess them 
lastly m terms of money ' Even if it be held that 
joe economic arguments for differentiating between 
Englishmen and Indians are stronger than 1 conceive 
hem to be, the political reasons against such n 
course are, to my mind overwhelming Indians feel 
that they are slighted by being assigned as a class 
less pay than Englishmen when they are doing the 
same work la India the rate of salary is so common* 
fy taken as a criterion of merit that this is not alto- 
gether unreasonable But whether reasonable or 
unreasonable the feeling is there and we have to take 
account of human nature as it is not as it might be 
The political unwisdom of app*armg to put a slight 
upon Indian officers as a class needs no demonstra 
tion The misconstruction to which this policy is 
open in the minds of malevolent people is also obvi 
ous 4 The Government of India, they argae ta 
composed of Englishmen, and they take good care 
to look after their own countrymen, so they have 
found an excuse for giving them bigger salaries than 
Indians " Even a Government as clean handed as 
the Government of India cannot afford to give such a 
handle to its enemies , it must be seen and acinow 
•edged to be fair When the arguments are so eveDly 
balanced as they are m this case, it should choose the 
course which is cot open to any misconstruction 
^Ir Justice Abdur Rabun, alluding to the enormous 
ri'e in the cost oflivmg speaks ot those social and 
reUg, 0ns obligations which in the East still largely 
k i?be the place of those amenities of life which among 
■Europeans have come to be r garded as indisoens 
^>le, and would bare the Government bear this in 
L hind m fismg the Indian rates of pay The extracts 
ir°m Mr K I Datta’s report quoted by the com 
•Ui'sioners go to show that the standard of living 
among Indians has also risen higher and higher with 
the rise of pttces All th s has been in a manner ad_ 


they consider to be substantial numbers 
The term 'professor' is henceforth to be 
reserved for the highest class of educa 
tiomsts ns a personal distinction, the 
others being called lecturers and assistant 
lecturers They further observe 

* a strong case has been made out far the 
creation of a certain number of professorial chairs — 
we suggest twenty in the first instance — the holders 
of which should expressly be liberated from the 
ordinary work of preparation for the B A Exami 
nations These chairs should be outside the college 
staffs should be open to all alike whether Europeans 
or Indians and whether Government servants or not, 
on the same terms and should carry a rate of pay 
sufficiently high to attract men of distinction 
who have already established their reputation in 
Europe or India CRre should also be taken that 
no chair is created save in a subject capable of being 
pursued to the point of originality in India Thus it 
would be wrong to establish chairs of English 
literature or Fnglish history right to create those 
of physics, geology and Indian archaeology * 

In a Note submitted by the Earl of 
Ronaldshay, Sir Yaleatine ChiroJ, and Air. 

H A. L Fisher, they state that the colie 
ges might have a chance of thriving if they 
were relieved of all orL up to the stan- 
dard ot the intermediate examination In 
the Indian colleges, 

“The professors are largely concerned with work 
of a character more elementary than any which is 
undertaken in the universities of the west. The 
professor of an Indian college though he may be a 
man of great intellectual eminence, is not a professor 
in the sense m which that term is employed in the 
universities of Great Britain and Germany He is 
part school master, part college lecturer, and save 
in rare instances, lacks the leisure or the appetite for 
original work 4 

Then they proceed to consider 'how best 
to create and sustain a passion for learn- 
ing among the university teachers’ and 
observe » 

First, then, India should possess a body of teachers 
who hare the root of original n orkia them Then 
these teachers should be given facilities for the highest 
forms of intellectual development and influence 
They should have the use of good libraries and 
laboratories The} should work to the stimulus of 
a congenial Intellectual society The bulk of college 
drudgery should be taken from their shoulders * 


,n the report of the commission in para 22 of and whatever teaching of a more popular nature they 
^ li'v tlle majority observe 4 They [Indians] too may be called upon or may desire to give should be 
«aa been affected by the general rise in prices and regarded as a minor feature of their activities The 
they, too had their own special financial burdens main part of their teaching energy should be expended 
aioreover amongst educated Indians new standards of upon a few selected pupils desirous of fitting them 
gaining general acceptance Already many selves for the life of study It is no* too much to say 


bvmg s ..«» W x™ n w»H 1 ,ui*« ... 

ot the higher officials had come to live in European 
•tyle either from preference or because of the obit 
Rations imposed upon them by their official position ” 
would thus appear that all the grounds, whether 
• {policy or justice of differentiating between Euro- 
^setg and Indians doing the same kind of work, 
*hen closely examined, are found to be without 
substance 


that such a body of professors working under favour 
able conditions would in the coarse of a generation 

* Let us hope that thi9 will not mean la practice 
that all the drudges will b* Indians and all the 
professors, living in the pure and calm atmosphere 
of study and rt' earth, Europeans. 
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raise the whole mteltcctual tone of the Indian univer- 
sities " 

The Note rightly concludes : 

* Western knowledge is valuable in itself, but for 

S ounds In India the most fruitful discipline is 
;d by those branches of learning in which 
western ideas and methods are brought to the inter- 
pretation and criticism of eastern things " 

Mr Justice Abdur Rabun’s opinion 
may be gathered from the following ex- 
tracts from his minute of dissent 

* The present arrangements in the education de 
partraent have proved a failure because, in the first 
place, the principle of mailing appointments on the 
basis of specialised qualifications was hardly re 
cognised the whole department being practically 
organised under a rigid service system In the second 
place though the theory was that both the impenn) 
and provincial services contained posts of equal iro 
portance, the salaries &.c , fixed for officers recruited 
in England and in India respectively were grossly 
unequal, giving rise to inequality in status, and 
thirdly, because there was no promotion allowed 
from one service to the other For this department 
an integral part of my recommendations is that a 
sufficient number of professorial chairs and some 
other important educational appointments should be 
set apart for men who have already done valuable 
work and for the less important appointments my 
recommendation Is that these should be a service re- 
cruited for in India Officers of the former class 
should be obtained wherever available For officers 

of the latter class there should be a liberal provision 

for study leave to enable them to carry on special 
studies and research in Europe The proposals ot the 
majority on the other hand are based On some 
* grounds of policy,” which according to them neces 
sitatethe employment of y on Dg English graduates 
and a practical connrmation of the present close 
service system ” 

Mr. Justice Rahim proposes that 90 
such posts should be set aside nnd filled 
by the appointment of specialists who 
have already done original work of a high 


order, and these men should be paid 
1,000 to 2,000 rupees a month _ The 
xnaining 48G posts should be recruited from 
among the best Indian graduates aval 1 
able, on a salary rising from Rs 250 
1000 


“I am convinced that no scheme less radical 
this will adequately meet the present requirements 
India, combining economy with a great mcenti 
to our best men to devote their lives to the fc 
educational work This is to my mind the cub 
to create a true academic atmosphere in India a jd 
steadily raise the general level of learning in the 
country, enabling India ultimately to take her pro 
per place among the nations of the world as a 
tnbutor to the stock of human knowledge " ‘ In per 
baps no other department have the defects of the 
artificial division into imperial and provincial obvt 
oos enough wherever »t rusts, led to such deplorable 
results The chief cause has been the gross disparity 
of pay, which has nalnrally resulted in the officers 
drawing the larger salaries assuming a super 
status In administrative services like the Indian 
civil service and the police, it ,s possible for the head 
of the department to allege that the administrative 
ability ol officers of the service to which they them 
selves belong Is of a higher order than that ol the 
personnel of the locally recruited service, which is 
mostly engaged in the lets Important duties 
Oat in .assessing the respective merits of men m a 
department like that of education, which gives scope 
and opportunity to the officers to achieve work 
whose value can be appreciated by the world at 
large, the departmental judgment counts for very 
little Thnt Dr P C Roy, the well known chemist, 
Mr Suvar the historian, and some others who could 
be named should be condemned to the service of a 
lower status, while an average young English grBda 
ate is appointed to a service with more than double 
the emoluments aud with a 1 igher status is o suffi 
cient proof of the nnsoundness of the arrangrmenfi- 
It was by a hairbreadth chance that the famous 
physicist Dr J.C Bose has escaped being treated as 
a member of the lower service, and if Rabindranath 
lagore the poet, had chosen nn educational career m 
tbe government service he alsn would probably have 
found himself in the pro vinaal service ” 


THE PROBLEM • STATED 


I— Tite Majority Report. 

I T Is also to be noted that within tbe decade 
covered by the census of 1011 literacy in English 
increased by 80 peretnt and was claimed by nearly 
!*■* million person* These bold figures, however, 
convey but} a very faint Impression of tbe extent to 
which the spread of western education, despite all 


the' e mwll 0 £* d i , T nc,t8 ' luls l«dedoot only to CO’ 
the circle of Indiana more or less dirtcllv fan 
bMV*JS* ler “ 1 t O0 Rhts and western methods, but 

S.tr.e.,e i r mr , ,,0 ’ ,ly - «* harrlcia whirl 

t«'fn°us custom* interpose between the 
hitwr™ Vi dmn immunities and castes os ”">i 
between Europeans and Indians Western e * 
may, indeed, 1* said to have produced a 
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Indrtrt Opinion which, through the medium of the 
English language, has brought the communities 
ol the vast Indian peninsula not only into 
eraser communion of thought among themselves 
bat also into closer Contact with the minds of the 
British people We need only mention in this 
connection the Indian national congress with 
its political activities r>e ore not concerned 
Bat it brings together periodically from all P ac J s ol 
India a large body ol Indians who have been eauca 
ted on western lines, and whose discussions ore con 
ducted in English because it is the only language 
they have all in common Founded four years before 
;be Public Services Commission of 18S6 — 
ts report, this body has since assamed considerable 
importance, and in the evidence given before us we 
iave had proof of the influence which it exercises 
Jver the public opinion of the educated classes 
Ivery quarter of India \oother very 
hcation of the stimulating effect of western «duca 

:.on Is the rapid increase of literary and jouroabstie 

letivity In 1890-91 there were only 1 4S4 P rl0 ‘‘°S 
presses, 547 newspapers, and 330 periodicals, "her 
Win 1911-12 the totals were 2 Sol presses, 6o9 
lewspapers and no less than 2 269 periodicals The 
lumber oif books published in European languages- 
the vast majority in English-rose from GGi nt the 
jarlier to 1,596 at the later date, and of boots pub- 
lished in Indian languages from 6 39o to 9 JS3 
Indians in rapidly growing numbers have gone into 
the legal profession Bat the study of the higher 
branches of science, for medicine for engineering, and 
for other technical purposes, has likewise come into 
growing repute, whilst the urgent demands for the 
improvement or industrial and commercial education 
indicate a realisation of the part which the develop 
ment of the vast natural resources of '° dia "" 
modern lines must play in the progress of the Indian 
people Financial and economic questions have also 

attracted increasing attention, and as we have ai 
ready noted, there lias been a growing "PP rec '^!°? 
of the value of organisation especially «or agricul 
tural purposes In a word the value of a liberal 
education is being more and more widely recognised , 
more and more men who have made contributions to 
science and literature, or have achieved distinction in 
other walks of life, are being produced , and amongst 
the boons announced at the Delhi Durbur daring t 
royal visit to India none was more gratefullv nppreci 
^.ated than the promise of a generous grant for educa 
tional purposes ” . ... 

' Vie hare shown in the preceding chapter the m 
greasing extent to which Indians have 1 f" 
rVpart in vanous branches of public life In the pu d*> ; 
sernces, however, a« will be seen from the fig or £S 
which we shall quote in detail in a later chapter,^ the 
progress achieved by them has been less marked. fh,s 
position of affairs has been vigorously discnv j<J in 
India for some years On the European sice, the ob- 
jection ts not so much to the larger empl 0 r men t of 
Indians as to the form in which the demn f or their 
employment is often out forward It ”, *1 S o claimed 
that tue number of Europeans admitte j the public 
services is small compared with the 8 /cr ^ and popula 
tlon of the country, and that the _ r jalo tecance of 
British rule has its corollary in the _ ? 0 , payment of a 
, Turopean element in the more ir .nortant services 
3i'£tten« ion is also drawn by Eure to the practi 

hefal necessity of obtaining fro*jj / »_ ropff recruits for 
14nany of the scientific and tec' Jme , ..fvices owing to 
the lack of educational faeil .t, £l - producing caodi 

dates with the required qv. n jijj f tIoo ’ s India- Doubt 
90 Vi— 14. 


,, , T nressed as to whether there is as yet m India n 
cnfihMpnt supply of young men with the capacity 
SfSif- anything . 

"T ““nf.«“; .fttc high'”,. Sn ?nb.,n 

mdigenous ag y ^ t[je pQlnt that tbe raam 

tenlnce of a high level of efficiency in those services 
fs naessitatcd by the conditions of government in 
is neces^tat y d S]de )s that Indians 

mdia The reply on inci ai tiM required for adtmms 

trators and that such deficiency as may have been 

SHrS? h sr ssr.-Js 

fnd'ins are supposed to enjoy the same status as their 
of theTr work Thus they are practically debarred 
fd«.«,nnn; •£«* 


the educational training wum-u 

S?S.. , fb.SS»rf mi.*. tevil’SKS; 

is a breach of the spirit. ’L fiVl’andof 

as weU as with the vernacular languages, constitute 

«vs»» 

'.tyjallty withEuropea sto dra f n , stra t IO n This, 

‘s-ar™.. w**-* » h " h ba " b “- 

•submitted for our consideration 

II— Mr M B Ciiacbvl. 

' T, ‘ e services 'are^ comparatmly 

portant part ° , higher branches of the 

Employment inches of the service, and the 

service Tbe lowe eTer been aod CT0St e ont»- 

snbordinate service , from tl ,e natives of the 

nue to be mai T Turopeans cannot afford to 

C0aOtry nt P h“e .5amt gener a tlv attached to the PMt* 

- Justice Ab ' ar R Mc Il s b iV 1 i* , V:nrnr'isi's earn (nil 
brunches ot the P nM«= "g*„“SS lOtb yeur. 
pension and retire o they are eligible for retire 
««««» «-' «*" *» 

year v >'•'*’ 
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small dejjree strengthen 

present"" poll t teal conditions of India, to be approach- this party f a h 0 . a Q .\°' r ? c ^‘X“ 1 
id and looked at from a broad, far reaching and strength of the other school. 

Ill— M r. Justice Addur Rahim. 


'The mam significance of the changed eond.tiops 
ndia is to be found in the growth of » 
tense within the last few years Like ®»A r *, a A.£w 


ed and looked at from a broad, far reaching, and nf the other scnooi. 

statesmanlike poiat of view, and these arc certain 
factors which must, under the presept circumstances, 
be steadily kept in mind . 

The too limited employment of Indians in tue 
higher service is one of the mam causes ol the dis 

content and unrest which has recently become so iea , e w umn me iam icw moment, 

marked among the educated classes, and about it is showing a remarkable rapidity ot devel p 
which so much has been heard and written To w hose full meaning is not easily 8 r **P*‘* t 

understand the genesis of this unrest one must con g ,j erJ The factors that have c °°* r ‘° a , j ta i 
sider what young educated India u at the Brt manifold, and cannot be discussed herein 
present day and how it has come to be what it j t W i)l be useful, however, for a bro ad com £**““**£ ( 

is \oung men of the present day do not e f the situation to refer to some of the more prom 
and cannot appreciate the benefits of the llritish rule Den t movements in this connection * n ‘“' V R 
to the same degree ns did the men of a past genera |ocial rt f orms which have been «nstitut*a m »nc 
tion The tatter contrasted the peace and security !Iini3a community by a notable galaxy oi rcjorroe. 
oflife and property with the troublous times before in a ll parts of India, the Ilrahma Samaj of Bengal, 

the British rule and felt happy and contented The - • F «h- denressed classes 

young man of the present day takes these great bless 
iogs as his birthright When western education was 


the Ary a Saraai or the Punjab, the depressed classes 
mission of Madras, and the Servants of India Society 
of Bombay, the last founded by Mr Gokhale, arc but 

a few of the r 

who lives ii 


the history and literature of free and advanced that a vast welding force has come into 

western countries andtheb.ograph.es ofgreatmen .Vtence It may be safe to as.ert that ^whatevei r 

studied their careers noil how they struggle! for desirable significance the caste system may havenaa 

freedom and liberty , be stud.ed the birth and growth |B the pas , the educated classes of lliudus wonUt oc 
ofl.bcral institutions in western countries, and he the present day regard it an ^undesirable ■. creel 
began to contrast their state with his own helpless aapcr , l0n of their character to have it suggested tnat 
dependence A vague discontent took possession of tb do 00t BJ[0 pathtae with the uoeducated masses 
£?. mind and. wild enthusiasm to breakthrough or would not deal fairly by them in the discharge of 


his mind, and a wild enthusiasm to break through 
his environment seized him He faocied that his pro 
cress in every direction was hampered Nearer home 
he saw how a small nation, comparatively recently 
quite as low as h.s own country in civilisation rose 
in splendour aod worked out its own salvation 
These forces, which had been working silently, found 


m wonld not deal fairly by tU._ -- — . 

their otficia! duties No doubt there are erratic and 
narrowminded men among the Hindus, but so 1 there 
are iu nil nations nnd communities The Hindus 
above all have been the organisers of the Indian 
National Congress, whose proud boast today is that 
> title “national' has been amply justified It is 


cxorcssion in the annual national Congress, came to pointed out that almost alt 
a head at the noted Surat Congress and the school on g lna t programme have 


„ ,i» received warm support 

jiwmcuws >.»>> find exhibitions had its „f the leaders of all Indian communities, whether 
this discontent The phenomenon of the S p ta U from the Congress platform or from that 
.. i~ *i>» ■i"ie heme 0 f the Moslem League or from the Sikh Khalsa. The 

unifying and democratic spirit of Liam is wtll 
known, and among the Muhammadans there have 
been no such relics of an old system as the castes to 
mislead those whose knowledge of the Indian people 
■s mostly historical and theoretical Further, it . 

wmeu young mum v» * — . roust be remembered that core for the poor, so defi- 

this school they wisely placed before their educated 0 ,t e iy enjoined by all religions of the east, has deve- 
countrymen the gonl of a ‘colonial selfgovernmeot i op<: d m the Indian character generally almost an 
and the privilege of the citizenship of the largest em overflow of chanty aod generosity, while the new 
nire in the world and they declared that ns they movements have helped largely to divest moch c* 
mnde themselves fit fur it, they w onld draw nearer that f uad c f philanthropy mto more rrgnltttcd 
to this goal, until India took its proper place m the c h, nnt] , 

empire as a self governing colony In the speeches The inquiry has disclosed a remarkable change 
in the vicerov's legislative council the restricted e JD the attitude of the Muhammadan community 

piovment of Indiana in the higher service was tne towards the questions debated before us from what 
frequent theme of attack on the lines on which tue lt was in 188b 8? At that date the Muhammadan 
administration of the country was run uy views were dominated by a revived hope that con 

incessant efforts, they have now been awe to pe K >derable eocourgement would be afforded by the 
suade a very large body of young educated Indians GoTWnment t0 their desire to regain a fair and fitting 

i^sj^&srjurjrss^s 

roodernfo s hool in lodiao p^itKS A wider and “"’ue^with ’a'b^hTtandarif of Educational qna 

■workers, the community has shown an earnestness 
• Mr. Chnubal might bare added, as he has himself In keeping abreast of the times not uuwo ,, 
shown “and most of the less high by the domiciled their past traditions It now holds its own 
Anglo Indian " primary education along with other commtlt 


of anarchy of which 

practically oil* the“higher offices Inthe state berog 
monopolis'd by the foreigner aod the European 
loomed large in the view of those young men who 
formed originally the extremist school A few wise 
and far-seeing men, like the late Mr Gokhale, saw 

the trend of events audjvere^afraid^or the im 
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and Muhammadan graduates have increased wiU'in 
the last tune years hy 80 per cent There.smuch 
more way to be made up yet, but theu leaders 
determination with which the Muhammad® {Q 

are now seehing to adjust the ideals ot the : p P jg 

modern conditions indicates that the coi .s^bnt 
inspired with a new confident:- Thl ® , e no t 

Ahmad cite with cordial *Pg r ®J" 1 L ubammadans to 
he likened the Hindus, ^‘V^dute with 
the two apples of India s eyes i 7 K . one tline 
erjnal warmth the < 3 iss ' nt , w ^ 0 dvan ced political 
expressed from some of the nio na t Congress 

measures ndeocatedbytheM"'” ”;‘ ,O ”J. n i 0 This 

os being inconsistent ssitn f ( ca tnmontty 

change in the political J ^fote na by it, 

seas re«eeteil in the v,e*ae.pee rf |ei „ hlch .hontd 
repeientatives ns to ine V 0 „blic service The 
regulate recruitment for thi P ° ## lUat e f the 
keynote of their attitude intimate and a more 

others a demand ^ the adm.n.s 

extensive «»<*££»£ teVemovalof disabilities 
"“A.°fo?”the alfegffi that the Indians J™ 

they have not found ‘ h * ^ a „ T bo« tho-e incited m 
ments in the administration above because 

tbe cadres of the provincial for officers 

these appointments haw been ‘JJJ™ ^ | a the 

recruited in Europe into the i P« L£ |an> ha5 been so 

imperial services the number given nny 

few that they cannot be s^ to bay ne ^ ^ 

tbrng like opportunity for cotrpeti g other facts 

^^Tctear^c^can he drawn, the 

enpt, on ofthe Mogul «“»"■ ‘'S'.', ihe present 
othicli admin.stenC.ee isEereeet 

day in the more ndchoced “, r ' t ,y ^ ^ 

■ s:r s '.,:i 

jSjSd «5l?33ta' it ihonld also be «■- 


n K,rn'lt"”e« {,u?oS™ S 3'S« 

tbe Bntishjodian e v « administrative capacity 

^ss^^isr-ssssi KE 

SJlfiSSS™ WSLt". ».8«. 

‘“in profusion. 

competition and the val f w hat prevails 

of law which, It mosc , j lie Mahomedan systems 
know n to the H.nda and 1 the « * Rental, 
and is, or all ,n * t, ( ^ t ,J r e ma rkable proficiency 
Indians have acquire th . m ns being particularly 
that.tis d to I. “steep nfe&.ue, in tbe 

suited to tbeir optitu s ma ny disadvan 

? a f S «°I sh h aU hav? fpomt oil. tb«r success 

“» b fTe,e,Tr‘l , L,r;rfr^'*h i“°=' d r''' ' 

S«g|£s3£35 

mmmm 

J.fl?nred men a P nd women of Europe and America 
Tt ln to erervone who knows India will occur the 
Then to everyo who orKtin ised momentous 

names o religious, educational, and poll 

”°.?S B. .1.” bole . C o Inhtely changed the ont 
SJ t rf India- Under '-”' d ‘ Kh,m ' ° rr .' , f r ?n' '• 

Indians bare been found Tit loi nppo.ntme.it In tbe 
loaians ui» . and of t f, e council 

oUfce s'ccretnry of State for India- While on the 
t the lii-h Courts Indians have long esta- 

blished^ their reputation An Indian .Us on the ,ud. 

i^uLmiki of th- privy council- In the face of 
these frets it is hard to Relieve that India is deficient 
In wealth of intellect or character 
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in this respect are entitled to far more weight than 
all the considerations mentioned in the report taken 
together 

* Then it is said that if the Indian civil service is 
to be kept efficient, «t is important that an officer 
should attain a position of responsibility at a com 
paratively early ace, ie.at about 30, that at 
present or even if the age limits were reduced by a 
year he would be 33 or 32 by the time be attains 
that position, and this is too late It seems to be 
assumed that as a junior officer his position is not 
one of trust and responsibility I tumk, on the 
contrary, that the po«ition of an assistant collector 
or an assistant judge is one of considerable respon 
Sibihty tbongh not the 6a roe responsibility as that 
of a collector or district and sessions judge Looking 
at the large civil criminal and revenue powers 
exercised by collector* district magistrates, nnd 
district and sessions jndge* I should say that no one 
ought to be entrusted with them before he is 35/ 
nnd surely there ought to be no complaint if out of a 

total service of 35 years a person passes only 8 to 
10 years in a junior position of responsibility 
The argument that officer* in selection posts as 
members of council <kc may be in some cases a 
little over sixty is not one to which much weight need 
be attached 

Mr Justice Abdur Rahim has the follow- 
ing on the proposed reduction of the ngc- 
htnits 

* This to my mind would be a retrograde measure 
directly in contravention of the best aouernty 
opinion o I great Britain and the unanimous views 
of the Indian witnesses I ora unable to follow 
how it is possible to allege administrative necessity 
for the change In the face of decided Indian opinion 
to the contrary If in 18SG — 87 the Secretary of 
State nod the Government of India agreed with the 
finding of the Aitchison Commission that having 
regard to the large powers maglslenal and txecn 
tive, which nn Indian Civil servant exercises soon 
after arrival in India, the age of 17— 10 to which it 
<s now proposed to revert was too fow, it fs difficult 
to understand bow at the present dav, when the 
power* which they exercise nre not less nnd the 
complexities of the situation have iuuchincresicd.lt 
is feasable to recruit school boys for the service A* 
regards tbe theory about tastes and spmodcs being 
set and so forth I do not think it can bear analysis 
On the other hand it is not very difficult to under 
stand that a civil servants education and training 
which ha* to be completed at lea«t two years earlier 
roust be defective to that extent while the three 
years’ probation will entail unjustifiable expenditure 
to tbe state 1 

1 Another serious objection to the reduction of the 
age is that it will have the « fleet practically of closing 
the I oodon door of entry to the Indians This «p- 
prebeojion »• considerably borne out br the fact 
that only 2 S per cent of the places offered were 


* Justice Rahim says ' I disagree with tbe view 
of the majority that n ct vd servant should expect to 
net as a collector and necessarily also ns a district 
nnd session* judge at the age of 30 Tb s may 
well lw in the interests of the officer* but not of the 

adniinisi ration.' 


7 Every rrcruit will receive an allowance of £l»,o 
n year out of the In ban revenues during l is period 
of training m England f 


secured by Indian cand rates between 187S and 1 
when the age was 17 19. W bile the proport i 
successful Indians increased to 6 6 per cent betwee 
1892 and 1912, when the limit* of Qge were 
21 to 23 or 22 to 2i Jf tbe majority’s proposal 
reducing the age be considered in conjunction 
their other proposal to mnke it a condition j 
for admission to the London examination that 
candidates must produce a certificate that for 
t mu ou s period of three years before the exammati 
lie has been pursuing his studies in certain school 
be named by the civil service commissioners it bei 
left entirely to their discretion whether to d 
with the production of such certificate in the 1 
tional circumstances of candidates coming fro 
India, Indian public opinion will be justified in 
mg that the London examination, by which 8C 
cent, of the civil service appointments are to be 
under the scheme of the majority report, will In futu 
be closed to Indian candidate* The so-called co 
pensation which is spoken of is that about . 
percent of tbe appointments will be filled la lfl c 
This »s but litlle more thin wbat was laid dowr 
enforced for some years under the roles of 1879 1 
only part of the scheme which has some claim tP 
regarded as an advance upon the past is the insli 
tion In India of nn examination for a portion of ■ 
cadre, but this charge of method however welco 
canoot mitigate the serious aspects of their otl 
proposals 1 am convinced that even if the comp 
•atton were far more substantial and much mmpl 
Indian public opinion woull refuse, nnd in myonim 
rightly, to assent to n virtual eflacement of th 
right to a free and equal opportunity for appon 
inent to the premier civil service of their country 
am unable to .onceive that advanced political hod 
In India like the Indian national congress, represei 
fng the constitutional school of politics who have f 
rcRrs been agitating for simultaneous eratnmatio 
for the Indian civil service will now, when the slow 
moving Muhammadans and the others have *u 
ported the demand, should accept nn arrangement i 
diametrically opposed to Us mam principle th 
Indian candidates should not be bruited to a fix 
proportion of the civil service appointments ’ 

The Proportion or Iadiaas 
in the sr kmc r 

As for the proportion bf appointfltCP 1 
to be thrown open to Inarms, \tz , 23 j 
cent of the superior posts, Mr C 1 
observes that tins should he rusetl t« 
least 25 per cent of the whole cadre tfl ’ 
Indian ctul sen >cc, and not of tlie sur 
posts only • Mr. Chaubal Ins no ' t 
m showing that the so called ‘trnitn 
posts’ or ‘inferior posts’ of assistant in 
ana assistant collectors arc posts of 


u Theodore Mowson, nnd \fr Ramsay 
dun aid agree on this paint with Mr Lhanhal 
rU” 5£ . »°»w further and sa to the 

ot «rr Chaubal* recommendation, he mar be 
to agree with him The result is that four . 

5* ? r J be commission agree that nine app 
meats in India are inefficient. II nd Mr Gokh 
been alivt, there can be no doubt that hi* t 

Km, h "' •; 



rim MUDi’KK ni.vn.tt ro« jcm:. tun 


>f a fffoffalwo Imel, tl * e< ,w l<ni. ir» at nwt 
softest tl erswlve* ihslttf law wtwlj tl 1 eaodmr 
initial) U ifttlfl oj»n i<» a tn>ic.«!rr i* far hmi 
rntnplieawJ, tvlirte (W lepal (WwfrMitu* tint vxnly 
to-nawd in numbers, and hi* attained to m Ur ! gh 
rraisniUr J rif trainicj; At iSr **»ur li» if the kc * 
trdgeid |tw|>ittntnlli; tV natives of India generally, 
and thyl/ ditiKHttion m apprnt to the emit* *>*wr 
cm pot I it It, ba* ft on* through a rtir.arta'Jt develop- 
rnent Hie questr-m, th»r*t>rc naturally prrstntt 
llitlf— What Irgut training lm llit tltilitn of the 
present da? fir the Important duties which devolve 
upon hint T1i« nntwrr, Wt lf«f, It somewhat ■» 
follows, II* h»« ren 1 (n I nglan 1 the Indian penal 
co dr, the c<*1t of trunltul pr «redurr an 1 tin eviden-e 
act That may I ie the sun total «fli»s legal know 
ledge fit need hat* learnt nothing of lit* unlrrly 
In; ptind|lti o( law lit has o«t eveo seen the In 
•lit* if n court. When I c arrlrc* id India lie is *ub 
jeeted tn a drvultory an J unscletirifa fur in of (rat alar 
which [oniiiii ill learning by heart more rxSi* an I 
ol doing a little practical work II* then takra lilt 
• rat on tlir Ixncl) where hr has to cope with lawyer! 
highly trained in law an 1 endowed by nature with 
subtlety and ingenuity in on uncommon decree The 
natural remit I ol I mi Some lime or other he lm to 
deal with a caae presenting tnort than usual difficulty 
In which n lubtle lawyer la eng*:*! Conscious of fait 
Ignorance he become* (lurried an 1 make* error* of alt 
kinda Then he ie pilloiird in the preea which In 
thi» country, i* controlled by the legal protean »n to 
nn extent scarcely paralleleit elacwliere ant tboa 
rnglnh juelice it brought into contempt Urdu not 
think that thi* picture »« orerdrawn Ie It moat 
frequently in criminal matitra that the nntiee new* 
paper* attack our adminitlratiun of justice and that 
error* and Irrrgulantie* tiecome the eulijeet of public 
crillcitm Itialnauch ca»e* in all tountrici that nil* 
carriage of justice attracts moat Miration bat in 
citll and revenue eo*e* affecting prirate right* it eon 
»carcely be doubted thnl similar error* occur and the 
departmental proceeding* which come before u* 
frequently diaplay a »urpnalng ignorance of elementary 
Itgal principle* on the part of the ofTictna concerned. 
It i* unnecessary foru»to elaborate the aubject further 
We have said enough to demonatrate the truth of our 
contention that there 1* urgent neceanty forimprore 
rnentand that onlrss *oroe remedy ran be found the 
influence and reputation of the »errice and the 
Government Jtselfnre bound to lufler "* 


* Theabore retract prore* that the Gorerrraent 
know* a* well and crea Letter than the general pobl c 
that the einlian **adi*penerr of justice n nn nbso- 
iate failure and that on the other hand natire* of 
India poi*c*» great legal acumen nod hnr* ‘attained 
to a Ur higher ttandard of training * The inentable 
eonclntioa which sny body of *ane pcr*on» would be 
disposed to draw from tin* *tate of thing* n that m 
all judicial, magisterial and rerenuc function* requir 
Ing a knowledge of law the cinhan thould, in the 
intereit* of the ndmfnistratfon of justice, be replaced 
bv the trained Indian lawyer Bui this obriou* coo 
elution doe* not suggest itself to either the Gorern 
ment oflndia or the Public *er*ie*s comrmsuoner* 
They both apply tberaselre^ to tinkering with the 
training of the Indian civilian, end suggest sight 
modifications which will effect no real improvement 
in the situation W hy do they do so ? Not in the rnter 
est of the masse* turely, at whose expense the civilian 
hcquirei such legal training ns he possesses. They 


tt> klmll now quote from Mr, Josttfc 
Kiilnm'a nl.lf tnimilr, itltirrc firdMlif tvfiB 
the subject v tth ft rtnstrry born often 
mate firat-lmnd Loontalgr. 

*f/f tf tv(U* tnt pf j* f(H fr*f* iff A /<•»•* drij 
tr*X / t if-mfif hnitnullf ntrtJpfJ 
I f'-jHfeitl— Thervmoikt ef jjdn-eal appw *tnw«li 
from the eslre ef ih* fnd in mil service <* tw* 
©rctdje *nd *1 ould I* fully rfeogniKsl T It* old 

ro * turns under which tl *t service was drawn tpon 
foe f 11 ng a number eif Sidicul apfv, nt<MHt« hi* l^il 
l^en obsoeir The o»jcct of en joying *uch et« 
pnmjfily to 1 elp m phtcing tie orglri»St on CT 
jo 1 rul admmistrat on in Itvlis on a *y*‘<naW 
l»tis, the actual vwl of a lm n sieving if * law* be n?' 
left at f r st enl irlv tn the hxnd* of f id an judge* I'd 
!»»)ct* |r«inrd in tl « Muhtmmadao *nd f! >hd« 
*y#iemt .„,7le pecfctnon of !*w lit* »te*d ly »nd 
rapi *ly grown bo-h In n amber* and efficiency all over 
Indii not only in t) t prei Jencjr town* but a!w itt the 
province* In (he larger provinces — Madras, I enjfl! 
an 1 Uombiy— the md gercrj* elcmc-,1 of the trof'Wk- 
>on lit i become »o »trong ilat th» predominance w 
hnjl*h barmtert, who uni 1 recently fed tie bar, 
has entirely d sapp.arcd frum the frst two prov net* 
and i* on the po-nt of disappearing from the 6‘t er. 
The Iren compel I on that now rauti in the pfo'cs* 
ion ha* had n* naiunl effect tn enhancing the average 
standard of efficiency , «h le tl e leader* of the Ind in 
bir to-day would *i*nd c<mpan»in in learning an! 
abfty with tl eir confrere* in ether o/untnei 
That tie higher branches of the profe»*on* e»,a* 
uf the barristers, the valt Is cf the high 
courts and cl irf cnuti*, advocates and pleader* 
today offer a very ample field for recru tment of the 
Bid ciary In India does not admit of any real doubt, 
rhu fact is now re-eiving proper recognil on so far 
•t th* highett tribunals, vit, the h gh count, are 
concerned, where senior barristers and pleaders are 
being appointed in mcreas ng numbers, and it m ghl 
be presumed that the r services would have been 
*t It more largely utilised, but for the statute which 
requites that one third at least of the number cf 
judger of the high court* must be members of the 
Indian civil service The junior members of the 
profession lute always been employed in the provin- 
cial judicial services and rry tl e great bulk of the 
suits m the district The reputation won by Ind 
judges of all grades recru led from the profer»ion v 
high and has not been questioned before us. On Jl« 
o her hand, the constitution of the Ind an civil scrv 
and the conduces of its recruitment are such that it 
has not afforded sufficient opportunity to its members 
to keep pace with the tatt developmentoftheAng’o- 

?,°rnH i V^ C “ u .*v c ° r " cloat that they most not 

tread upon the vested interests of the ind an ctri 
soggest remedies which though thoroughly 
orosnL-Vi ^f he .h W rt * Prrjudicinlly affeet th* 

SfefS^. f tbe * frT, « This., what the argument 
™ * CJl ^ ODom r, and regard foe the ml' 

** “Prised to the interests of the 
comes to Nor should we forget lattice Eahi 

;,TS,; h “ilk'wwv .v-p'jTrf- J S £ m.. 

jawyerm unrarelmg a system of 

UUm P<nm ol " 
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Inoiaa legal system or with the growth of specuhsed 
Lnowledge and aptitude m the profession which na» 
taken plice within the last 30 years r ,,, 

Aot the least of the objections to the method of m 
injdistnct and sessions judgeships from the Indian 
of'I service is the cost of ihe training which it ,nv ° lk “ 

A aril servant will hate for at least eight years to a 
the work of a less important appointment eitner 
as a magistrate and executive officer as at preseni; 
as a muasif! and a subordinate judge Tne averag 
pay of provincial service officers who fill lh e 
ba"». of magisterial and executive appointments 01 
the same class is Rs 434 a month, and the * 

aad subordinate judge’s average pay t« Rs 4 -J 
the average pay of the Indian civil servant " , ? 

Imilar appointment is B, 86-’ e month, 
acting allowances There are at present 1 53 ^ 

civil service judicial posts, and the toll d for 
mmor appointments which have to b 
their training is about 8 lacs, .and the « lBe ' . v .i 

infilling these minor appointments by . t 
servants and by provincial service * ““SJ 

:acs a year So much additional CI P en ,‘ t “', n , n 
»lv be mstified by a clear and substantial g* 
iffi-iency* far from that, the Indian Civil 
jamsation is .11 suited for recTU'tment of the judiciary 
The defects of the Indian civil scr l‘“ 2 ?. f , 0 Je 
ensuring the qualification needed for judges have long 
Sated the minds of the Indian authorities and have 
been growing more and more manifest w ' t J l between 
after an active correspondence which went on bet 
the Government of InS.a and the Secretary of State from 
tooa to 1907 the Government of India (Lord ^nto. 

sirasiS) ssr- 

situation in these emphatic terms - UmM « 
difficult to exaggerate the political dangers ‘‘h 
present situation or Ihe importance ® 
a material improvement in the capacity, twmmg a 
status of the Indian civil service judge “ 

possible at any rate in the advanced provinces to 

justify a system under which a gentlem 
no knowledge of c.villaw and who has never been m 
side a civil court in his life can be and ofte 
- step pronoted to be a judgeof appeal 1 „boare 

■frd to hear appeals from subordinate judges who are 

1 Trained lawyers with years of legal experie 
' The history of the service shows that the « r* Mac 
tance of its members to adopt a _, rMsan 

been increasing with time, so that it becam 
to offer the inducement of increased pa> 
the tradition has persisted that the executive depart 
raent is more sought after by the best men than the 
other branch , 

Not only has the freer at nosphere 
and executive work more attractions for t » 
there is a feeling that as a judge ‘hey " 

Ikn pegs made to «t 

/feeling was very graphically described to us y 
/ able member of the local civil service of Madras 
V\ A civilian judge who has never been be 

scene*, never drafted a plaint or a written statement 
nor examined or cross examined a wl ' nes *„' _ 
life, must be at a considerable disadvanta 0 
9 2 ‘A — 16 


~ t the true and important fads of a case. 

S?2?hS SriT».i.» lit. — o' 

L on tho e,.<i.,ofl„..od.=..I 

SI’on ^.o'app.y "S Sht'E- » “ 

.^before him That i» not capable of being 
[earned except by years' experience and training. 

It .s not learned by passing an examination however 
j — . 1, .. nnssible to acquire it on the bench, 

buf only at a great cost to the litigant public There 
have been ciail service judges who surmounted all 
these difficulties and made the continuance of the 
sy stein possible for so long But < the : system itself 
is unbound, and the authorities should, I think, be 
prepared to discard it The proposal, for its improve 
ment should le regarded only as a provisional 
measure The only reform which is worth trying 
m the Indian oil tervice .ystem as a " c ™ 

Md for judges would be by effecting a 
immediately after the open competitive examination. 
Frora^thisstage' their special mining must be regu- 
lated with a view entirely to the requirements of a 
judicial officer. This was the proposal nude br 
Lord Kitchener, and approved by Lord Mmto and 
the members of h.s ^“t.ve council except Sir 
Harvey Adamson and Mr Miller It should be 
r«d*Atond that any time diverted to executive woik 
[ s notTnly but must retard the growth of a 
habit of mind which is best described as the judicial 
as contradis'inguished from the executive manner 
cfdo°og things ' 1 would, to Ibat talent, modify lb. 
..commendation of the mujordy on tb„ point mad. 

TSSnfin tknt no “number, of the ...vie. told 

that in lb... opinion tho best training fore judge 
“ fi, was ensured by b,s employment for a 
sufficiently long time in esecume duties On the 

band the Indian public opinion, both lay and 
° lon ,i stropRly expressed before us, was to the 
reverse effect , the thing they deprecated most was 
what they called excutive bias . 

The training of a Civil service judge mil have to be 
graduated as fa. as it is ^’lidim’' -fb.ra ate t~ 

grades'ofcm' courts under a di.t.tc. judge that of 
E fin Bombay called subordinate judge, class 

Sriudof srtoTdmat. judge, already described I It 
“ |J K. necessary for 3 civilian recruit to act for at 
r ou lt ,.a IS M a munsiff and for another four 
“Vs* ?- ordinate judge before being appointed 
T e« e with any degree of permanency as a district 
in ofliia e wun a y * m be arranged that 

""Afa civ!! servant is working as a muns.ff he 
SJ "iid have .he powers of a magistrate and try some 

“T may* well notice here the argument urged 
before us m favour of appointing judges from the cml 
neiore . syslem prevails in several 

rmtinenS countries, notably Germany and France, 
Xere it has been found to work satisfactorily Me . 
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mere not, however, furnished with any data which 
would enable us to say how far tbe analogy holds 
good ft would be necessary to know for instance, 
bow many grades of jurisdiction there are, how the 
procedure is adjusted to each class of court, whether 
the judges sit Singly or in beach whether the judges 
or the juries find facts, what are the provisions for 
rectifying errors the nature of the litigation, whether 
the law is codified, how far the rulings of the court 
are regarded as authoritative on questions of law, 
how many systems of law have they to administer 
and so on The pecuniary limits of courts of civil juris- 
diction m India are high enough to cover the great hulk 
of civil suits, they are not limited to any pirticular 
class of actions, and the judges have to find facts as 
well as to apply the law They al»o exercise sum- 
mary jurisdiction which precludes appeals and have 
frequently to dispose of difficult and complicated 
questions of law and procedure. The judges of all 
grades have to be familiar with the Hindu law and 
the Muhammadan law, with numerous acts of the 
Indian legislature, the rulings of the high courts 
and the Privy Council and they must have a 
good grasp of the principles of the English com- 
mon /aw and eqtrify /aw A man without tn tie! 
legal training and experience of proceedings in 
the courts will have to find his way very slowly 
indeed, and it is not expected that an Indian cm! 
servant sitting as a muns ff or n subordinate judge 
will he able to cope with much work. Apart from 
anything else the mass of vernacular documents and 
accounts he will have to deal with every day will be a 
serious difficulty to him 

The other sources Irom which to obtain district or 
sessions judges are (0 the bar m India and in England, 
and <ii) the mutisiffs and subordinate judges The 
advantages of appointing from ihe bar are obvious. 
■Sou get a ram who is already trained, and the 
expense of training which is considerable in the case 
of a member of the Irdian t»vd service is saved ; and 
provided the field of selection is large enough the 
chances of makirg a mistake should be very little 
It has been said that in India the competent barristers 
and pleaders are too rich to accept a district judgeship 
and the rest are rut competent Such a form of 
reasoning hardly needs refutation My estimate is 


that, m the larger provinces speciatl>% barristers and 
pleaders of considerable attainments and practice 
won! 1 be available in sufficient numbets to fill alt the 
district judgeships and more The Aitcbison Commis- 
si m m t8S6— 87 recommended that some appoint-^ 
ments to district and sessions judgeships should be 
made from the bar, and it is remarkable thit, though 
the recommendation was accepted by the Government,; 
ii has not >et been given effect to The growth of/ 
the profession in Ihe meantime, m numbers and 
efficiency, has on the other hand been phenomenal. 
Similarly in England we were told by the master of the 
rolls and Lord Justice Swinfen Eady that considering 
the salary ol the district judges (which is on the aver- 
age Its 2 300 a month) there would be so many candi- 
dates of the standing of the county court judges that" 
the difficulty would lie in making a selection, I feel 
»Jre that such men would be welcomed by the pro- 
fession If after they have been selected in England 
they are allowed say six months to master the rudi- 
ments of the vernacular of the province to which they 
will be posted and another six months in India to 
acquire a certain amount of familiarity with -thty 
spoken dialect and with the procedure of the Indiarf 
courtt, they mil hire little d fficttlty M graiping the 
essentials of Indian legal business. If the civil 
sen ant judge having been longer in the country has 
some advantage in the matter of knowing the people 
better— though that knowledge is much exaggerated— 
that will be more than counterb danced bv the 
supenor training of tbe hamster judge Resides It 
should l>e remembered that In most district and 
sessions judges’ courts there are interpreters and 
translators, the arguments are conducted in English 
and there Is always the bar to be relied upon in 
matters of difficult). The great advantage which R 
trained barrister from England would bung to bear 
upon the admin jtrauon of justice m the districts will 
be a habit of mind inspired by the best traditions of 
the English Courts I would suggest that a beginning 
at least be made with, say, ten appointments through- 
out India, and when experience has been acquired, the 
number of Judges from England for the district courts 
may be substantially increased * 

Pot., 


SITS' A’SICffiSSlTr rljK SECKOITMENT IN INDIA 


® Sr ffiSr “=* a s«a5 s«s 

{{rpnes the question of employment In the public t,0 o * Such men prefer one of tbe many career* open 
I service of India ba» to be considered in its * n«.u.i-i „ , ,, , . 

* important aspect of afT.rd.ng an adequate voti.lZ .u K»him Urge* tbatereMee >« 

tr to the educated Indian, wtshin* to serve their the'fnT.^ 00 ? * * U#el,w1 . to oriental snbiecte 
dry In this connect inn It will not be . n ,p pfo low f* Y y‘ KT J ,Ct ««wl»Mloi». “> <»raw tf 

te to take a blrd’s-eve view of the fitld of recruit , f Englishmen for whom -the magic of the east 
t in Cog land for Indian public services The 2,"°' "‘'"'r computable in salaries and pension*." 
l owi what wav naturally to be expected , bnrtaD "«f> c "U>tnde with regard to India i 




merit In Cngland for Ionian public services The TV-- i nurr ‘J com P°' ac ' lf w salaries a 
evidence shows what was naturally to be expected : rtancratic attitude with mtar 

that under normal condition* an Indian career docs oli ^.” ^^ *° tbt f f ®vourlte pnm 


"the 1 
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to tram expensive to employ— two men roughly 
speaking being required tide) one man s work* — and 
is a dead loss to the country when he retires Evea 
supposing that be initially brings to his work some 
* This is no exaggeration the figure for the 
Indian civil service is that for every 100 superior 
appointments the leave deputation and training 
reserves consist of 91 5 junior officers 


superior qual.fications still the balance of advon 
tace must 10 the nature of things be heavily on tni 
side of the 1 nd tan official Tortlier, an efficient India 
ork some adra.mstrator has a value to the country far gr'-s 
er than is to be measured by the actual output : 
for the daily routine work lie becomes n centre of tartne 
growth. 


CONCLUSION 


W E have finished our summary of 
the Report of the commissioners 
We ba\e dealt only with the mam 
features and general principles, and not 
with the details of the recommendations 
in such matters as the reorganisation ot 
the services, increase of salaries, P™P° 
tion reserved for Indians in , ^^.^ "ve/ 
departments, fkc As Mr Ctmubal observes 
these recommendations, if taken in tneir 
lion, ir, v„11 «vento»1ly 
vanee, but two things hit t k !:P *° 

mind in tins connection In the first place, 
three of the members of the Aitcluson 
Cnm mission nave their adherence to the 
feport on the distinct understanding that 
the scheme would be acted on as a whole 
mid no nlterntidns would be made on any 
essential point, but this was soon forgotten 
and important recommendations which 
fa\ourcd the Indiaus were ignored, while 
those of n retrograde character were ap- 
proved and introduced In the second 
pincc, ns Mr Chnubal \cry rightly points 
out, "It is I believe, the expectation of the 
Indian public that this commission should 
recommend n proportion of the higher 
service for recruitment in India which 
will not only redress tins set back, bnt 
will take into account the progress that 
India has made since 1SSG an 1 such fur- 
ther progress ns she may reasonably be 
expected to make during the next thirty 
years, for it will take fully that time to 
work up the proportion recommended, 
taking into consideration the fact that 
vested interests must Ik safeguarded ” 

The majontv of commissioners, in para 

f rrapli *JG of their report, observe "We be 
icve that to the long run the surest *e 
cunty for the employment of a due number 


of Indians lies in pubhcit^v.pnd in tin 
watchfulness of tue representatives K 
their interests in the various legislative 
councils To secure tins publicity and 
watchfulness we have made a special 
study of the report and ha\e presented the 
results in a form which we trust will sue 
cccd in evoking public interest Mr Ram 
say Macdonald nlsosays, in almost similar 
terms that "the only real guarantee of 
their adequate employment is the improve- 
ment of their educational institutions, and 
the influence they gain in their legislative 
councils ’ It is, therefore, necessary that 
the elected representatives of the legtsla 
tore should awake to the needs of the 
situation, and study tlic question seriously > 
Such a stud} , we are bound to confess 
will create a feeling of bitter disappoint- 
ment, but we must gather courage 
ourfulurcs This feeling, ns wc have been 
told by persons who knew Mr Gokhale 
intimatcl>, contributed not a little to his 
premature and sudden death, and Mr 
Chaubal has spoken in one place of 1, 
minute of dissent of the ‘painful impress 
which the ewdencc rcccixcd by the 
mission for two years left on his mind, 
nnd elsewhere he alludes to ‘the strength 
and influence of the forces that work in 
India for encouraging recruitment from 
abroad The Indian ci\ il service, a strong 
nnd organised body, brought nil its forces 
to bear on the occasion, nnd in respect of 
the legitimate aspirations of the Indians 
adopted the motto of ‘no surrender 
Indian opinion was not similarly orga- 
nised, nnd the selection of witnesses for exa 
minatton by the commission being in * 
hands of the Government whose polity 
was under criticism, unanimity of uc 
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on tbe pirt of Indtms, was not to be ex 
P®*™ The result was, that the official 
attitude triumphed, perhaps beyond its 
most sanguine expectations, for the consti 
‘anon of the commission was not predo 
auQantly bureaucratic, and even Mr Kim 
s ^j Macdonald was swept away by the 
reactionary tide, and told us plainly that 
unless we gained in power and influence 
nobody could help us 
Not that there was any lack of fine 
[Phrases and generous sentiments , we know 
«oni experience that the promise is usually 
the more loud as the performance is poor 
Mr Justice Rahim refers in one place to 
'the wide divergence that still exists be 
tween declarations of policy as made by 
British statesmen and their enforcement tn 
actual practice by those immediately con 
kerned with the Indian administration ' 
tn paragraph 35 ol their report, for ws 
tance, the commissioners speak ol the ten 
lency of a minimum of high posts reserved 
for Indians to become a maximum, and 
on this ground they * wish to establish 
lothmg which will prevent qualified 
Indians, wherever available, from being 
ippomted in an} number * on their ments ’ 
The commissioners even claim to have 
been inspired by the sentiments of Mr 
3okbale They say, 

We owe much to the ripe experience gained by 
urn in the lifelong service of h s country and ore 
ronfident that in many of our recommendation* 
the spirit of his counsels will be found reflected 

But no Indian need be told whether this 
declaration is more in accord with the 
facts, as they reveal themselves tn the 
shape ot recommendations, than that of 
Mr Justice Kahim, who prefaces his dissen 
ting minute with the observation 
* f must acfcnowlegdc that I have derived ranch 
Confidence from the fact that the mam proposals 
which 1 have ventured to put forward had h * [yr 
GoLhale s] entire approval, and were virtually for 
mnlaled w consultation with bim 

The object of the commission of! b86— 
87 was declared to be to 1 do full justice 
to the natives of India to higher and more 
extensive employment id the public 
service it was, to quote their own words 
once more, * That all Her ^Majesty's sub 
jects should receive equal treatment" and 
all invidious distinctions of class or race 
should be removed 

When the Undersecretary of state 
announced the appointment of the present 

* The italics arc ours 


commission in 1912 from his place in the 
House of Common s, he said 

The problem before us when we hare educated 
Indians is to give them the fullest opportunity ca the 
government of their own country to exercise the ad 
vantages wh ch they have acqu red by training and 
by education 

But what is the result 7 AH the oppor 
tumty of government that has been given 
is represented by the proposal to appoint 
seven Indians annually in the Indian civil 
service and possibly two more There are 
of course other recommendations, but this 
is the foremost of them The following 
extract from Air Chaubal will give a 
correct idea on the subject 

The estimate of the net increase in cost involved 
in the recommendations oi the commission is given as 
Rs 42 25 760 Thi* as stated is aa estimate of 
the ultimate increase which will occur when all our 
proposals have taken effect How long it may take 
to give all of them practical effect is not stated nor 
is there any attempt at calculating this time, Bnt 
danng this indefinite transitional stage increased 
s ataries and better prospects ha\etn the immediate 
future been recommended for all European officers in 
those departments which are to be eventually services 
wholly recruited in India such as agriculture civil 
veterinary forest die and these increased salaries are 
proposed as the present ones are considered to be 
insufficient to secure and retain the services o men 
of the required calibre • Substantial increases over 
the present rates are proposed because it is consider 
ed desirable that officers who may be appointed to 
any of these departments from Europe should be of 
the h ghest quality and the r conditions of employ 
meot should be such as to make it reasonably certain 
that they will remain in India fora fall term of service 
This ImpJ es that for many years to come there will 
not only be no decrease in but an appreciable Increase 
over the present cost roughly for about 30 years 
more in some departments at least and at least for 
the next 10 to 15 years In some others Though It 
may be difficult to calculate this immediate increased 
cost precisely it mil on a rough calculation come 
to about Rs. 20 00 000 Then the increased cost for 
the super posts in the educational department is not 
included in the estimate Assuming an average of 
Rs 2 000 a month for these posts it will cost about 
Rs 5 00 000 more 

The cost inrolred to the proposal to abolish tie 
4 percent contribution towards the pennonof Ind an 
civil servants is about Rs 9 00 000 The lncrea«cd 
maximum pension proposed means an additional cost 
of Rs 9 00 000 The add tional pens ons proposed 
to certain high officers mean an added cost ofRs 
3 00 0Q0 Thus the Immed ate additional cost invol 
Ted in the vinous proposals comes to — 

Rs 20 00 000 for the office! s who will be recruited 
In Europe In certain services 
Rs 9 00 000 for the abolition of the 4 pcs cent 
contribution 


and 

Es o 00 000 super posts la the eda atioaet 

department. 

Rs 46 00 000 or £300 GO 7 
* The italu* arc ours 
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“If Mr Gokhale s bill for popular education, 
supported os it was by the entire educated opinion 
ot the country, has not been placed on the Indian 
statute booh, the blame cannot be laid at their 
door " 

“bo far as this Is a matter lor personal observa- 
tion, one should have thought that the standard 
of living which obtains among the great mass of 
Indian population con'd hardly have been ncy 
lower ” 

Take, again, the following from Mr 
Chaubal 

Speaking of the post office, telegraph 
and some other departments, 

“Thus the Indian percentage in the three classes Is 
only 23, 8 2, and C 4 And jet they n re all services 
recruited in India Thu illustrates how large still 
fs the field for the wider employment of Asiaticfndians 
in services in which recruitment is ordinarily stated 
to he within the country In view of tbe'prcseot 
figures, it would be more appropriate to call them 
Europe recruited services than Indian recruited ” 

‘The proportion* most be such as will eomula 
tively throughout the services help to create the 
feeling that we Indians are in a substantial degicc 
carrying on the Government a! the country *’ 

• The evidence received by ns in India during the 
last two years has left on my mud « painful ‘‘"P" 
tion that a much more sympathetic trostmen* -* 
and a far more liberal association with. Englishmen 
is required before that sense of tub)«t«oois 
appreciably reduced, and before the desired sentiment 
01 a common citizenship Is created, for sc P . 
it is indeed non-ciistent except perhaps Ja platform 

'^one cannot help being. track with «* 

Indian It u difficult to understand esactly what 
is intended to be conveyed by the word represent 
If it implies a knowledge of the conditions ofbfe of 
these masses, their habits. tbe.r waj. ofl.ring and 
thinking, their wants and grievances, the ability to 
enter Into their thoughts, and appreciate what is 

necessary to educate them, to give them higher idea* 

of bfe, and make them realise their duties towards 
all about them, there ought to be no doubt that the 
educated Indian has all these in a far greater degree 
than any European or Anglo Indian can claim to 

••Pethaps the troth, howeeer unpalatable, Is that 
there is still a number of the average English officials 
ia India who have a distrust and suspicion about the 
educated Indian The explanation ol this is probably 
that given by Sir P At Mehta m his evidence — that 
the Lnclish Official does not like the independence, 
the self assertion, and the self-respect which come 
naturally in the wale ofeducation As Or Words 
worth stated So his tvidenee hefore the last Com 
mission, 'deferential ignorance, con iliatory manners, 
and a plentiful absence of originality and independence 
are now and will always be, at a premium' Ills 
high time that this shibboleth was exploded 

"It ia indeed hardly consistent that while on the 
one hand Government should foster nndeoconrage 
the growth of opportunities for educated Indian# for 
participation in public 1 fe. in the municipalities and 
d.sttwt board* and in the imn-nsl 8 ni prormcml 
legislative council*, they should on the other so 
jealously 'guard the entrance of educated indigenous 


agency into the higher and better remunerated po«tJ 
■n the state ’’ . . 

“It must not be lost sight of that, owing to tbi 
necessity of safeguarding vested interest*, any ««Otn 
mendations that the Lomraission make willreqjiif' 
about a generation to take full effect , and theretor 
oar recommendations must not be simply 
on the present progress and advance of India, on 
must take into account such further progress as ma' 
reasonably be expected to take place witkia a pcrio- 
of about the next thirty years " 

“The very meagre percentage of Asiatic Indians v 
the higher service must not be hidden from view b. 
lumping the Anglo-Indians and the Asiatic Inman 
together, under the plausible excuse of the debni 
tion o/Jhr» ’statutory natnes ol India in the Act 
•< -the largo body of [Indian] evidence wmc. 
considers that the BnftsvhjifEcial ,n I ni l'A most bar 
arrived nt some mntntitv^f judgment before hem; 
invested nil h the large civil^f"! magisterial power 
which even as a young officefV,' ls Ca,I 2K!be 
exercise soon after Ins arrival in • • TU f 

of the people of India in this rc»pxNi* r * * nl,tlw 1 
far more weight than all the con».Jl?«nciansTnefn 
tioned in the report taken together " N 

The point of view of the domiciled com- 
munity is fitly represented by Mr. Mndge, 
who quotes the fallowing from Sir J. Fitz- 
james Stephen • 

‘ U »cems to me the first principle which must be 
boroe In mind is that the maintenance of the position 
of the district officers isnbtolatelr essential to the 
maintenance of British rule in India, and that any 
diminution of their Influence and authority otcf the 
natives wontd be deatly bought even by an improve 
went in the administration of justice " 

Mr. Mtidge bus tbe hardihood to speak 
of the ‘ostracism of the domiciled commu- 
nity’ from appointments to which they 
ought to be eligible, and in order to justify 
the low standard of education which pre* 
vails in it, falls foul of the Indian univer- 
sities as cramming institutions which fur- 
nish no test of character, says that ‘there 
is no teaching to compare with that 
gained in the practical experience ot ful- 
filling duty,* and appeals, perhaps not , v , 
successfully, to the “universal law tlnfr l 
child tabes its nationality from its fallier.*- 
VYhile the bureaucrats of the Indian civ 
KivicnionlilsarcDii r Dia and the politi- 
cal departments from the invasion of suc- 
cessful candidates at the open competitive 
examination (vide the dessentient note of 
Sir M. Ilammiek nnd Mr- Sly), Air. Rabin) 
insists on nt least one third of thenppoint- 
menta of the entire civil service, cadre 
being thrown open to Indians, lly wtif 
of compromise, Mr. Chaubal 
n quarter, and is supported in this by Sir 
T. Mon son nnd Mr. Ramsnv Macdonald 
Mr. Gokhnlc, had he been alive, would 
more likely to side with Mr. Rahim U 
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wi?* 1 The Commission re 
eUSj],. *-?«- ' t Jn dians should be declared 
only _ 0 ■‘•o per cent of the superior posts 
that Jit ^7 safely bt taken for granted 
1.1 eleven members of the com 
at least five e g, Sir T Morison 

E, h Mm W Clnabal Rahim, * Mac 
»t.„ a a °d GoLhale. are in favour of 
npi ? M open 25 per cent of the entire 
™ service cadre, and not ot the superior 
Ci.' on b’r to the, Indians And nothing 
155 than this is likely to meet the barest 
frements of the situation, for as Mr 
-naabal observes, 

“Whatever may come after a successful termma 
HOa W the war the country is now in a ferment and 
* ®°xujnsly waiting the final pronouncements of th s 
[^■miniss on for some substantial md cation of the 
altered angle of v s on toward* Indian problems 

Even the most superficial reader cannot 
fail to rise from a perusal of the report and 
its nnnexurcs and minutes of dissent « ith 
out feeling convinced that the moral \ic 
tory lies with the Indian members of the 
commission though they have failed so 
eggregiously in liberalising the recommen 
dations of the majority We any be sure, 
however, that time will come sooner or 
later, sooner perhaps than later, w’hcn this 
moral victory will be converted into a 
triumph in the region of practical politics 
Education will spread for the school 
master is abroad, and the legislative conn 
cdswill gain in power and influence In 
the opinion of the majority of commissio 
ners the function of these councils nt pre 
sent is to lmng the Government ‘under 
effective rntic>*m (paragraph 20 of the 
report) This is a function which the 
legislative councils of no other country in 
the world are confined to for everywhere 
'*Ise their proper business is to bong the 
^oovernment under eflective control And 
if the Jegislatn e assemblies of India are to 
maintain their usefu!nes« nay even their 
existence, they must lie grndunJlr n«*imila 
ted to the standard of the rest of the world 
At present Indian interests on the Govern 
nient are represented by a foreign bureau 
erncy winch, however well meaning in the 
abstract, looks first and foremost to serv 
mg its own interests , and not till Indian 
interests are represented in the council* of 
the executive government hr Indians who 
are there m sufficient strength to make 
their influence felt, will the justice of the 
a*gumcnt5 in favour of the larger eraptoy- 
TBtnt of their countrymen in high ott-ecs 

33H-17 


receive it3 due recognition Till such a 
time comes, the plain logic of facts wdl 
continue to be overnden bv such vague 
and often unmeaning phrases as 'grounds 
of policy,’ and ‘British character of the 
administration ’ But British adimmstri 
iron is democratic nnd not autocratic in 
character and democracy means fully re 
preseii tative government 

The Hon ble Mr Malnviya s motion 
that no steps should be taken in regard to 
the recommendations of the commission 
beiore a full discussion in the council is 
most opportune and proper The minutes 
of dis<ent of the Indian members have 
fully brought out the fact that not 
only are the Europe recruited services prac 
tically closed to us but even the superior 
Iwd’.a vecwwted •=evvwea arc «\ wo better 
case than the former so lar ns Indians pro- 
perly so called are concerned for they arc 
monopolized by the domiciled community 
The commission Ins done something to 
mitigate the cul in regard to the latter 
class of services in particular by rccom 
mending that instead of appointments be 
ing made m the hole and corner fashion 
which was in favour so long, the vacancies 
shall be properly advertised and full pub 
licity shall be given to them, and also that 
Indinns shall be represented on the selection 
committees But the proportions re<cncd 
for statutory mtires of lndia—apnrt from 
the fact that the fixing of a proportion i* 
in itself unjust nnd degrading to our self 
respect though it nmy be expedient m 
view of the forces tint arc nt w ork to cx 
elude us from the higher posts— are m most 
cases inadequate, specially in new of the 
fact tint the definition includes domiciled 
Puropeans nnd Anglo-Indians who have 
hitherto benefited most largely under such 
a reservation Mr Chaubaf has made 
It clear that by laying down a proportion 
the interests of the Europeans have de 
finitely been safeguarded, whereas com 
petition has been introduced between 
Anglo-Indian* and Asiatic Indians in 
which for reasons not necessary to men 
tion the former are board to fcore * In 
some places m the report only 'a pious 
hope i* expressed,* (tomiote Mr Clmubalj 
that ns ocn«ion c^n, nrd grade a hr 
more appointment, wdl throw opr" 

~ “rt- «"1»>or rook.cf Kf 

C S, , c “ j* long past when * 
went! Ik r -b 

Mioncca ws ^ fn! !- 
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so long that the elected member-? of the 
council would do well to insist on more 
substantia! fare this time It is essential, 
as Mr. Chaubal has shown, that ‘for the 
convenient purpose of petting into Govern- 
ment employ' Anglo Indians should not be 
allowed to call themselves statutory- 
natives of India, and should be definitely- 
classed with Europeans, as they themselves 
want to, for all purposes And they should 
also be required to compete on equal terms 
with other natives of India by graduating 
at the existing universities instead of 
merely going through a European school 
course Most important of all, Indian 
opinion should press upon the Government 
the necessity of giving effect to the recom 
mendations ol the Commission in order of 
their urgency The observations of Mr 
Chaubal on this point are so important 
that they deserve to he quoted here 

“If this indication of priority , n incurring fldd< 1 
cost is necessary (as 1 think it is) the first item ol 


Importance lo my opinion I* the rreomtaeeihitlo* 
to imp rare the permanent iource of recruitment to 
the iernc‘1 In India by way ol pmvidms fwahtiM w 
India for complete instruction in teabmen! urn) scienti- 
fic snbjects, by equipping fully the exiitin^ I®*!' 
tiom and starting sneb ns do not csist and mat Off 
them capable of imparting the same b, Sh*ta°«®rd 
of instruction os similar institutions in thebniua 
Kingdom do It is this recommendation wh.cnre 
quires to be ncted upon not only to make the pr 
posed entire recruitment In ladia for fome “ * 
services feasible bat in -view of the contribution t 
must make to the Industrial development of the 
country, nnd the impetus it will give to sclent 
and technical research by Indians in their country 
"Next in Importance comes, in my opinion the 
improvement in the prospects of the pro«nc«« «r 
vices, such ns the provincial civil services, the edoc 
tional service, the provincial medical service, ana the 
Introduction ol the Incremental scale proposed in au 

of them . The incremental scale proposed for these 

provincial services ■* admittedly a modest one, 
although the figure of the net additional cost would 
appear a large one, it will be found that it is necea 
sanly so owing to the large number of officer#^ 

effected. 
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THE TRUE DEFENCE OFOUR HEARTHS AND HOMES 


T HE Government of India have issued a 
resolution (19 May, 1917) deploring 
“the disappointing response which 
has been made to the opportunity afforded 
to the people by the Indian Defence Force ” 
They tax the people with want of patrio- 
tism and of loyalty to the Empire mas 
much as the leaders of Indian opinion ha\ e 
adversely criticised the conditions of service 
[for pure born Indians] 

The Government of India tell us, what 
nobody had ignored, that “men of posi 
tion and means m the United Kingdom 
did not think it derogatory to join the 
ranks both of the Territorials and of the 
New Army and to setv e as private soldiers 
They asked no questions as to pay or other 
conditions They put forward no preten 
sions or demands Their one ambition 
was to serve their country in her hour of 
need ” The Viceroy explains his mamten 
ancc of the colour bar in the commissioned 
ranks of the Indian Defence Force, by say 
mg that “the matter is engaging the earn- 
est and sympathetic consideration of 


Government ” But “it should be obvious 
that during the progress of the greatest 
warm history it was not possible to re- 
organise or modify radically the general 
conditions governing the military service^ 
of the country " His Excellency hopes 
that “the leaders of Indian opinion are 
doubtless aware” of these facts Yes, they 
arc aware of these tacts and of a few other* 
which the lawyer who presides o 
the Government of Simla Appears to have 
forgotten m the above Resolution, **» 
progress of the greatest war m history” 
has not made it impassible to tjpve Euxasi 
ans the same pay and eligibility for com 
missions as Home bom Englishmen ciyoy 
m the Indian Defence Force “The progress 
of the greatest war in history” lias not 
made it impossible to sanction the enlist- 
ment of a regular Eurasian regiment o 
exactly the same footing as English Tom- 
mies “The progress of the greatest war 
m history" has not made it impossible to 
increase the salary of the I C, S men r 
some European officers of the Education 



tHE TRUE DEFENCE Of OUR HEARTHS AND HOMES 


^partnient in anticipation o f the finding 
£« toe Public Sen ices Commission \bov c 
?" the progress of the greatest war in 
wstor} has not made Jt impossible to 
the fen Parsis and native Christians 
WO were already \ olnntecrs the status and 
of pare Europeans Lord Chelmsford 
ndently docs not regard these ns impor 
ant Hud difficult questions the hurried 
onsideration [and decision] of which 
nnng the emergencies ot a great war 
ould not be justified , . 

But these Himala>nn homilies about 

Region of having one ambition to sene 

ie country in her hour of need the res 
onsibihty of the people to the Empire 
nd the beatitude of voluntarily serving in 
Jrpetual subordination to ofliccr V 
notherrace were reserved ft» r consamp 
on by the Hindus and Mahomed ans 
rriy they were not commumqued from 
imla when Eurasians put forward pre 

insions and demands of equality with m 

ure Europeans —and got it countn these privates could make no 

Tho quest, on raised by the lead n»o f “" n “ d tr5 a „ s t the P.cts from tlie North 
ndian opinion which lias filled His Excel .mm ?»k frnm hpvnnd 
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„ i. tch neither satisfies their stomach nor 
"arms their heart Neither the sordid 
” „ making instinct nor the nobler 
ambition of rising to the full stature of 
our manhood eien at a pecun.ory sacrifice 
can be enlisted by such an arrangement as 
that framed by Simla for the Indian mem 
hers bf the Indian Defence f orce 

Nor can it supply the best defence of 
India for the money spent on it After all 
the last defenders of a country are those 
whose home it is and not an army of 
occupation however effic ent If the worst 
comes to the w orst and India is invaded 

bv the Martians— (the censor has warn 

edus not to speak a word about any 
possible terrestrial nation)— in w hat respect 
shall we be better able to repel the attack 
than His Excellency s ancestors fifteen 
hundred }ears ago were > The Britons had 
been perpetual privates under Roman rule 
they w ere fine soldiers but had been jeal 
ous’ly excluded from being the brains of the 
army And in the hour of need of tfie/r 


naian opinion 

:nc\ with such righteous mdignatiou is 
ot a question of sentiment as some 
Imglo Indian papers regard it On the 
me hand there is the stern economic need 
>f a hv ing w age and on the other side the 
onsideration of a trulj efficient and per 
nnnent defence of our homes 

The 1 uras an office clerk joins the white 
branch of the I D F and gets the nice 
quarters better rations and higher pay oi 
an English soldier and can become an 
officer The educated Indian leaving n 
higher position of comfort pay and power 

than the Eurasian s joins the Indian 
branch of the same Force and must be 
^content to be a private all his life and 
■raw Rs 11 a month (as against Rs 4~ 
“^the other) No doubt the most brilliant 
and experienced Indian professors in the 
Colleges under Lord Chelmsford s Gov em 


stand against me nws 

and the Teutonic invaders from beyond 
the sea The military expenditure and 
organisation of India therefore can be of 
real benefit to India in fierhourof need 
only if she has officers from her own 
people It is not a matter of sentiment 
but a stern lesson of history 

We accept His Excellency s statement 
that Indian aspiration with reference to 
commissioned ranks are engaging the 
sympathetic attention of the Government 
of India but that the question is one 
in respect of which that Gov ernment is 
not the ultimate arbiters It must be 
obvious to every thinking man that the 
best way of materialising tlie sympathies 
of the Simla Government and forcing the 
hands of the inexorable Jorkins at the 
India Office — or is it the Horse Guards 
—would be to convince that obstruc 


oiiu cxpcncuwfu v — - -- n —would be VO cwunt , 

Colleges under Lord Chelmsford s Goi nn t that ca n s for patriotic sacrifice and 

meat hnv e to put their self respect in their j () 11D t « 0 hand in lin d with upol cy 

1 ockets and act as subordinates to ant ills, met and political exclusion on the 
and every European that is appointed “ ,5S™™e 

hut then y ou make it worth their w hlle t 6 The greatest English 1 istonun of Nupo 

put up with it you give these Indian pro lcon jK f s that if I itt could have 

fessors something more than wliat thee .1 aristocratic monopoly of the 

could hate got ill privately managed ct , t „f England and given the 

Colleges But to ask educated Indians to gore , a s] ,arc in the conduct of them own 

‘ ■ — r (including commissions from tlie 

ranks Is .in «.= army^of 


ypueges uut to ast. 

Jferve pcrpetuallv as privates and tai 
Aheir orders from Anglo Indian mid even 
* Eurasian officers w return for Rs 11 a 
month is to expect them to do something 


France)* S th'cn lie could have called forth 
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partly because of the natural antipathy felt by the 
priests towards the free republ cs partly because of 
the later date of most of the eitant pt estly 1 tera 
tore and esnec ally of the law books ignore the 
real facts They convey the impress on that the only 
recognised and in fact universally prevalent form 
ofgovernnlent was that of kings under the gn dance 
and tutelage of priests r 2 

Dr Rhys Davids also mentions some 
facts which lie thinks go far to confirm 
Frofessor Bhandarkar s recent views as 
to the wholesale recasting of brahmin 
literature in the Gupta period 

It is probable then that in the compost 
tion and recasting of brahmin literature 
the authors and editors had to please the 
priestly das* and also the kings w hose 
patronage they stood in need of These 
literary men w ould not as human nature 
goes, put dow n or prcscr\ e anything \ cry 
obnoxious to monarchs If therefore m 
brahmin literature we find things which 
are in the nature of checks on kingly 
power, we may he justified in presuming that 
the rulers were so accustomed to these res 
traints and they were such finnhar con 
temporary fictstlmt they were not omitted 
from the bo iks forming part of brahmin 
literature Wc mal c these general obscr 
rations without any reference to the dates 
of the different works collectively called 
1 brahmin literature Some of them may 
havebccn composed after the Gupta period, 
but some were also composed before or 
during the Gupta penod or c bted during 
this period And if the general testimony 
of brahmin literature be in favour of the 
conclusion that the Hindu monarchy was 
not absolute the presumption inny be 
ventured that the pohti at injunctions con 
tamed in Sanskrit w orbs w ere not in nil 
cases pious w ishes 

There nre idealists who show little prac 
tical capacity, and there arc practical men 
who show very little power of formulating 
ideals there arc also some practical i leal 
ills \\ hate ver the case may be withindi 
vlduals of pcojlcs ns collective entities it 
may pethaps be sai 1 that there lias never 
been n people who h ive only f mued t leals 
but never reduced them to practice or who 
havctxren very practical but without any 
idealism In every country there has boen 
some approximation to the i leal* held tip 
hyStstl nkcr« Tier is no reason to think 
that India i« the only country where the 
men with brains simply dreamed dreams 
an 1 wrote utopia* without there living any 


body with either the desire or the power to 
give them concrete shape to some extent j 
In all countries the history of literature 
shows that each oge or epoch is marked by 
some prevailing tendency favouring the 
creation of some particular form of litera 
tore as the drama the novel the lyric, 
JLc The Sanskrit books On polity, canon 
law etc which arc the sources of onrin 
formation regarding the political institu 
tions and ideals of ancient India, were not 
all contemporary works they did not be 
long to the same age We cannot, there 
fore say that in one particular age it was 
the fashion for Sanskrit authors to indulge 
in pious wishes, ns in the Elizabethan age 
it was the prevailing tendency for English 
authors to write plays If, then, in dific 
rent ages we find Hindu writers laying 
down rule*, regarding the duties of kings, 
ministers, &c wc must hold one of two 
theories ( 1 ) that the Hindu mind lias 
been particularly fond of nnd prone to in 
dutgtng in pious wishes age after age, in 
spite or tlicir futility , or ( 2 ) that these 
rules w en. not all pious w ishes hut had 
some correspou lcocc with ot jectirc reality ’ 
In the past history of many countries 
vve fin I that the supreme check on the fy 
ranny of oppressive lungs was their expul 
sion or deposition or regicide And gene 
rally m the countries where these means 
were adopted lesser chccl s were also 
sought to be imposed on the monarchs 
The history of England exemplifies our 
remark In the ancient history of India, 
there arc cvnmples of bad kings being ex 
pellcd deposed or slain by their people Is 
it quite unlikely that the people who were 
capable of putting an end to tyrnnuv in 
this drastic manner, were also probably 
accustomed to the imposition of lesser 
restraints on kingly power "> 

Historical evidence corroborating hrah 
mm literature i« not entirely wanting 
I or instance the power of the ministers 
nnl the people to elect a Vawsvj. cactw.w 
cases mentioned in some Mnskrit work* 
finds histone it corroboration • I rom the 
poet historian Sana as well ns from Hiuca 
Tsiang wc know how n successor was 
appointed to Rnjyn Vjmlhann, King of 
Ranauj \ftcr the treacherous nss issi •, 
nation of Knjvn \ardlnnaby the king of 
Punclrn, the 1 rime Minister Bhnmh with 
the eoncurrcnc of the Council of Ministers 
ami the approval of the people, placed f 
Ilarsbavardhana on the throne " 
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Th? island of Cevlon is, as regards tbc 
‘Jpe and origin of its civilisation, a 
part of India Any strictly historical 
proofs relating to the political institutions 
°f Ceylon mav, therefore, be presumed to 
WoSrm conclusions, regarding the exist 
face of such institutions in ancient Incim, 
jwsed on data iurmslied by Sanskrit w orks 
Tbe council of ministers with cons *^f a ^„ 
powers, is thought to have been such an 
Indian institution Now Dr B J 
* *<.» m Ins \\ ork — 

„ 'From the Ceylon m«cr ptlon* *!««• 
at island all measures reel acted y ^ under 

Council and nil orders were •«*«” \L n Ukat.yu 
the anihonty of the Co unci In ft* find 

(nenpUMi of Uatuada l\ *./« • , n t!ie 

the fillowing n11 *R e,e L p r Pome (together) in 

Royal Council and wh< ? (L the king 

accordance with the man dal these regulations 

in-Council) have promulgate Slate to « n T 

VYben any grant was . ( D fj nnlu nttv 

was issued In the r Mam K 1 J find the (allowing 
Kassapa V (080 0J0 a JT decmd by the Supreme 

‘By creating a L.ngaoa. 

SSlffiSf L,«gao«. , 

In some Sanskrit works details such 
the constitution and work ° f J “ gc 
sembhes is given Corroborative lnstont.ni 
evidence !s B fonnd rn such .nicnptjtms ^ 
those quoted by Sir C s “ nb “ r “ n in N « a '' t h 

his article on Tillage BOrernment m soutn 
em India, contributed to the 1914) 
number of this Review Cc £ a ° f ^ csMctal 
senptions ofParantakal are of especial 
Interest to the students of Tillage mstdo, 
tions by reason of the ..inch local 

they Give of tbe manner in 
afiawf were administered by " el ’°/ S ™ er 
ed local committees or panehayats «er 
cisinjr their extensive ad minis trot, re ana 

judicial powers under roy* 

(V Ioa S pT=v',o > usnote we have «*rrrf to 

the fact that some details in Chanahy^s 
\rthasastra are confirmed by Megas 

f. * Epigraphia Zeylan ca ^ol 1 **® “i 

Epigraphia Zeylanica %ol j® \ Ep 2 

t Vide P liar inscription of P a PP 
\oL 11 No 8. , , 14 

5 Epigtapbia Zeylanica I 


Cilde Urit the other deduct, ons too are 
not entirely unit arranted 

It is not contended tint the checks on 

S y ..Kory Sways “S.X'° a^ed 

, kSrrX t, hf„ g t . h ^n"S;Htod«fnot 
seem to have been the case in any country 
Take the ease of England Restraints on 
the power of the king existed in theory 
before the Great Charter was wrested 
from Kmg John, belore the civil war m 
CMrles I ’» reign, before the revolution 
winch placed William III on the throne, 
and ntlhe time when some of the Georges 
acted like despotic kings But the very 
fact that there have been revolutions in 
England shows that many British kings 
did not care much for the constitution 
still, we shall not be justified in describing 
any provisions of the British constitution 
ns a pious wish In contemporary India 
we find there are laws which are in prac 
tice treated as non existent by some per- 
sons and classes But that dqes not make 
them pious w isbes Of course, there is 
much difference between our ancient canon 
laws and mtis nnd modern western statute 
laws What w e take the liberty to suggest 
is that eTen if an injunction or rule was 
not followed or observed uniformly in 
every case, it might have been somewhat 
better than a pious wish , it might have 
been more binding 

These observations of ours are in no 
sense meant to be n substitute for a histo 
“cal discussion They ore rather intended 
u evoke such discnssion We have a geno- 
me and earnest desire to know one past 
Instory Onr past does not, of course 
Sit onr present or future But ir is good 
. t ok now our strength in the past, in 
. timt we may be stronger in the 

present nnd the future , it is bj-tter still 
to know onr failures and weaknesses™ 
the past nnd the causes thereof, in order 
S ltat P ue may apply the proper remedies 
We are prepared to face the whole truth 
in the edlra conviction that us we possess 
souls like other peoples we shall find 
l nothing impossible of achievement in 
human affairs ^ 
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Posting* in the Archaeological 
Department 

For the purposes of the Archaeological 
Department the Indian Empire is divided 
into six circles (0 Eastern circle 
comprising Assam Bengal Bihar and 
Orissa and Central Frovinces (2) Burma 
(3) Northern circle comprising tlie Em ted 
Provinces and the Punjab (4) Frontier 
circle consisting of the N W P Province 
(5) Western circle including tic Bombay 
Presidency Rajputana and Central India 
and (6) Southern circle consisting of the 
Madras Presidency 

The University of Calcutta has appoint 
cd Mr Bliandarkar of the Western circle 
the Carmichael Professor of Indian His 
tory There will therefore be a vacancy 
mins place It is to be hoped that some 
competent Indian scholar will be appoint 
ed to fill the v acancy Hitherto it seemed 
to be the fixed policy of the present Direc 
tor General of Archaeology to recruit 
officers for the Department from among 
Europeans whose special fitness for their 
w ork was not quite apparent to o itsiders 
Draftsmanship miscalled knowledge of 
architecture rather than archaeological 
attainments seemed to be the tortc of 
many of these men But the War having 
mode the further pursuit of this policy 
impracticable Sir John Marshall has been 
obliged to male India lus recruiting 


ground 

Some of lus postings seem rather inex 


plicablc It cannot of course be the np 
proved aim of am department in India to 
prove the Indians unfitness for it But as 
sometimes Sir John Marshall transfers a 
man from a province of which he knows 
much to n province of which he knows 
next to nothing such postings may result 
m proving that Indians arc unfit forar 
ehoeological work Of course Europeans 
being supermen can sometimes make a 
name in Indian archaeology w ithoufc lm 
mg any local knowledge or without know 
inganv of the dead or living languages of 
India But Indians being ordmarv mor 
tnls can w ork best in prov mccs of which 
they have some local knowledge and of 
which they know the vernaculars Let us 
take ft concrete example Mr \ Natesa 
Anar was good for Madras But he has 
been made Superintendent of the N \\ 
Frontier Province Whatever knowledge 
of this province and its language Mr 


Anar possesses lie was no doubt, more 
familiar with lus own nativ e province ot 
Madras at any rate than the European t 
officer w ho now fills lus place there This 
European gentleman we are informed is 
one of Sir John Marshall s glorified drafts- 
men Should Mr Natesa ah nr s transfer 
to the Frontier circle be taken as a prcce 
dent then the Musalman gentleman who 
is Assistant Superintendent m Delhi might 
be sent to Burma and Mr Taw 
be transferred to Delhi or Bombay This _ 
would prove the incapacity oflndians 
though that may not be the object of the 
Director - , . _ t 

Bengal and Bihar should be -saved from 
the fostering care of the author of the 
Zoroastnan Period of Indian History 
Calcutta is supposed to be the licadquar 
ters of this gentleman though lieseldonT- 
sets foot here not at any rate so long as 
he can help it He resides at Bankipur ( 
w here he is perpetually on tour and draws 
touring monev throughout the year, be 
sides the fat allowance he gets from Sir 
Ratan Tata for 7oroastmnmng the 
ruins of Pataliputra This gentleman 
vv ho is technically perpetually on tour is 
very much averse to tounng Me hear 
that he is so busy with Ins excavation 
work that lie can rarely make time to 
visit the ancient monuments the explora 
tion and preservation of wlucli forma 
principal part of his duties For some 
unknown reason lie vv as brought to Ban 
kipur seven or eight y cars ago and during 
this period the only w ork lie lias produced 
is the Zoroastnan I cnod of Indian i 
tory which was cnticised in this Rrvirw 
by Nimrod His headquarters were 
transferred to Calcutta m 11)13 so 


might do^ some important work in^ 


Calcutta Museum All that he lias < 
ever since practically amounts to v 
tounng allowance for himself and h#& 
by residing at Bankipur TheGow ' 
of India can save a good deal yof publKi 
money by transferring this person 
the Hnstcm circle to some ptlier locality 
where his Zoroastnan propensities 
likely to be better appreciated 

Nationulum and War 


Speaking at n meetiug of the I cague 
Nations Society Lord Bryce presidi 
General Smuts said tint the war 
stamped into the hearts of millions of 
and women the instcn«e desire for a 1 
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® f th »off5 The oM order of things India ’ We hope he ts There can never 
<wl. n ° Vv «d««s AH the treaties tind he lasting _ peace nor the triumph of 


onfrm.c T V 3 AH tue treaties nnu «>• 
S? * °li he century Jiid 


,l fc i n( ia suffering and losses baflhng 
JS#"* It had been computed that 


tt- nau ueen computed iuai 
_®“ c ®“ 'bon men had been 4 in 10 this 
and a greater number permanently 
ffiamied i t bad been stated that the 
■Mualties m this war were equal to the 
cite population of the British Empire 
i 1 " ars nere atoned to recur, the 
‘Thole fabric of civilization would be 
pndaugered It was time for action m the 
fatter, not for folding hands nnd bending 
heads If one hundredth part of the 
thought given to this war were given to 
>eace, there would never be a war again 
I believe that a passion for pence has been 
lorn in this w nr which will prove greater 
ban any passions for gain or conquest 
itid, as far as is humanly possible, such a 
\ar as this should never be tolerated 


igain 


General Smuts struck the right note 
vhen he went on to observe ‘However 
here is a danger in believing too tnuch in 
reaties until we have a radical change in 
he hearts of men But, I think that change 
s coming” What that change is was 
ndicated ra the first Note in our last 
'ehruary number in the following para 
jrapb 

Peac* is des red —a lasting peace embracing atl 
onntr es and peoples Civil scil and ancml sed How 
ithis to be had ’ Prophets of love have sa d that 
■ there be good will to man there will be peace on 
arth The Ishopantsat savs 

Pnjoy what He has given do not covet anyone s 
tea ItL There can be no qaest on that the root 
ause of many wars and of the present war is greed 
Jonarchs and nations w sh to conquer in order to 
>e able to take possession of the wealth of others 
„ther by means of administration or of exploitation 
jjjhotli The sect ng of markets is often on cuphem 
Si for the desire to plunder Many wars have also 
"to caused by tribal national or racial hatred 
I he prophets then have been true promoters of 
leace when they have laid stress on maitn or f tendli 
1 ss to all and denounced greed and hatred They 
lave also tried to con viDtre mankind that mere out 
'ard possessions cannot make one truly happy 
rue happiness is an inward possession 

General Smuts laid down a correct 
proposition when he said ‘Every 
nation must have the choice of its own 
iestiny and not be cut and carved to 
please the great powers ,” but we do not 
snow whether he fully realized the full 
^plication of what he said Is be prepared 
•o follow this principle in the case of India, 
and support the demand of autonomy for 
94*4— IS 


men give up the habit of even unconscious 
mental reservation and of formulating 
universal propositions which are meant 
to be applied only where they do not 
clash with self interest 

Speaking at the same meeting of the 
League of Nations Society Lord Hugh 
Cecil said that of late years European 
sentiment had retrogressed ‘‘We felt a 
boundless devotion for our own country 
but bad none for any other ” He would 
like to see ministers ol Christianity, of all 
denominations and in all countries fore 
gather to enforce the principles that war 
and nationalism were inconsistent with 
Christianity It cannot be gainsaid that 
nationalism has driven powerful indepen 
dent nations to war and to the spoliation 
and oppression of foreign peoples, because 
the former felt ? boundless devotion tor 
their oil n countrv but had none for any 
other In the case of dependent peoples, 
nationalism may mean simply a desire for 
national unity and freedom This is a 
legitimate desire and does not clash with 
the real welfare of any other peoples But 
when dependent or autocratically govern 
ed peoples obtain freedom and become 
strong, their nationalism may lead them to 
aggrandise themselves at the expense of 
other peoples There was a time when 
Italy lay under the heels of her oppressor 
Austria Italian nationalism was then 
a legitimate and beneficent desire for 
national unity aod freedom But what 
a strong, united and independent Italy has 
done in Tripoli cannot be supported by 
lovers of humanity There was a time 
when Japan was autocratically governed 
She then obtained a constitution and 
became strong It cannot be said that 
her nationalism has not subsequently been 
injurious to the people of Korea 

There is some hope, however, that 
Russian nationalism will not result m any 
barm to any foreign peoples The natio- 
nalism of the Russians has got rid of their 
Tsar If the Revolution be not followed 
by any counter revolution, Russia will 
become stronger than before How will 
she use that strength ’ The following 
passage from the Nation (London) gives 
some indication — 
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harms enabled the Britisher to see for 
himself what the Indian was like, “there 
would have been an unhesitating pro- 
nouncement by the British Government, 
especially a democratic government 
like that of Mr Lloyd George, that lull 
self government should be granted to the 
people of India ’’ That would have been a 
calamity from the point of view of the 
bureaucracy They have therefore “uti 
lised the presence of the delegates to the 
War Conference to put oS the reforms 
which have become overdue ” This is 
true to a great extent The Indian 
"delegates" have been loudly advertised 
as the representatives of India and lionised 
and feted to a most suspicious extent 
But we arc not deceived We would pre- 
fer an ounce of real political power to 
tons of honours and freedoms of cities and 
honorary university degrees 


Mr Madhava Rao on the Bureaucracy 

Members of the bureaucracy in India 
will not feel flattered to read what Mr 
Madhava Rao has said of them 

We must therefore concentrate our effort* on 
ottneking the present system of bureaucracy and 
securing a truly Representative Government. It i* 
only then we should have a solution of the questions 
that ere now agitating the public miod whether in 
the region of trade commerce agriculture and finance 
or education and eamiotion The Bureaucracy has 
been tned and been found wanting We most now 
nsk to be brought face to face with the British Demo- 
cracy who should take up our case and free us from 
the Rule of the Bureaucracy 

The Bureaucracy has stood between us end the 
British Nation and should be told to step aside and 
allow us to place out case before the supreme 
authority in England 

Crept things were expected from the assumption 
of direct sovereignty by the Crown But the onlv 
result has been the growth of a powerful Bureaucracy 
which no public opm on In this country can check 
nrd over which no effective control is exercised by 
Parliament at home 

This Bureaucracy instead of forwarding the cause 
of srlf government has pot every obstacle in Its way 
It opposed the measure* of Lord Kipon in regard to 
local self government and eqnal treatment to Ind ass 
and Europeans tbirt five years ago It opposed the 
Mmto-Morley Reforms wh ch gave extended powers 
to the Legislative Councils both Imperial and 
Provincial Every effort to give Indians a larger 
number ol appointments in the higher grades of the 
service has been obstructs 1 

If the Bureaucracy haddischarged it* trust properly 
endeavoured to carry out the policy of the British 
Nation that Ind a was to be governed solely for the 
benefit of the Indians and that Indians should be 
trained for occupying all positions of trust aod 
responsibility, we should have the expedition to 


Mesopotamia entrusted to an Indian, say a man 
like the Maharajah <>f,Iiikamr. and Indians msdi 
largely responsible for the mobilization of resource! 
jn money and material which the \iceroy has si 
graphically described io bis speech at Lahore -As i 
is, we have the \mvilege of supplying fighting men 
camp followers munitions and looustufis, supphe 
and stores but their ordering is all in the hands o 
the Bnrcnuerncy Tins was not so m the times of th 
Indian Rajahs and Padshahs ol old Akbar sent Ra} 
Todar Mnll nnd Raja Maun Singh to put down a 
insurrection in the khyber and the latter, I believi 
went to Kabul am] was appointed its Govemoi 
Where is there scope for an Indian now to rue to sue! 
distinguished positions under the Bureaucracy ’ 

The Burenncracy has neglected and mismanage' 
things so badly that, when a crisis I ke the presen 
War arises, India in spite of her earnest desire lo 
giving every support to the Mother-country find 
herself unable to do ail she can in helping England u 
men and material This aspect of the question ha 
been well brought out in General SirO Moore Creagh 
letter where he says that if the Provincial Autonomj 
recommended by Lord fiardinge in 1011, had beet 
granted the help would have been immensely greater 
The fact is the Bureaucracy will tiot allow lull seopi 
being given to the schemes of Self Government evci 
as they arc 

The speaker urges that “just as nftei 
the Mutiny the British Nation took away 
the Government from the hands of the 
company, so now, they will have to 
replace the Bureaucracy by popular 
institutions and entrust the administration 
to the people themselves under the suze- 
rainty of the British Nation ’• 

Tinkering will not do 

Mr Madhava Rao is not a believer in 
tinkering or adrainstrntive patch work 
He say9 “Any reform to he made should 
mm at a complete change in the character 
of the government and there should he no 
such thing as a gradual extension of 
self government The Provinces w ill have 
to be re grouped according to the chtef- 
Jangnagjs spoken ui them The machinery-* 
of government should not be on the costly* 
scale that we have now and popular 
control over the executive should be 
secured 1 


Political Capacity of even illiterate 
Indians 


Trom his own personal knowledge and 
experience \tr Madhava Rao bears testi- v 
ca l\ ac % of different 
classes oHudians, from the illiterate ryots 
upwards Speaking of the Mysore Repre- 
sentative Assembly he says ** 
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drawn from the agricultural and meeting There w ere Brahmins hairs Metbans (as 
t fabtntioh alirtn* 1 ? 1 t “ ea cn tered into tbe spirit of the the local Mahometans were called) aad Syrian 
r o( the assemM irorn the first day and the working Christians aod other Christians and Haras. Tbe 

y eminent m a ^ , s ' * a addition to hanging the gov officer in charge of tbe arrangements JMr Sankara 

*B(i trish« toac fi w, th the people, their wants Mcnoo Deiran Peisbcar came 

, imm? Das * >een °f <!ic utmost value la educating of mind and ashed me bow • ** » 

H vmL.! 0 rae ‘ b ods of self government Within a - 
priTir^f 3 i entirety elective 1 bad the 

^Paeitv r.° l ta * ln S part in its proceedings in one 
lastifnr „° r ^ notI,fr almost from tbe beginning of tbe 
awnt « 1 r?’ ‘ or B Period of 25 years until my retire 
*nd ir Svan in 1909 Tbe intelligence, sobriety 
rf , sc “ restraint with which tbe subjects were 
Kiel, d aQ '^ tlie wishes of tbe people urged before 
»iM t» Teraoien t would have convinced any respon 
' °*e Ruler of the capacity of the Indians to manage 
is J. Q ' vn affairs The discussions were conducted in 
“M Vernacular of the State The qualifications were 
sufficiently low to adroit of as large a proportio 
• ...i population as possible being represented , 
thing there were some Illiterate patels or village 
headmen among (hem, but the illiteracy did not mean 


bihty of some of the ca9tes the seats of the members 
were to be arranged I said he need not be anxious. 
Tbe enthusiasm among f be men was so great and the 
novelty of the thing had so possessed the minds of 
the people that they would have no time to think of 
these distinctions In matters of this kind it was best 
not to appear *o take notice of them and if he alto wed 
the member* to enter the hall as the names were 
called out things would adjust themselves without 
our attempting to regulate them Tbe thing happened 
just as { predicted it Brahmin aud a \uir and an 
Hava and a Methau aud a Christian were sitting side 


- ■ vmacuiar oi tue state l ne quaiiucauuua wnc xiava ana a uernsn ana a t-nristian were sirring si 

mEomiWow t° oilmitnf as Iwgt a proportion bystdeandall were too eager to know what w 
2* «te population as possible being represented l going to bappeo to give any thought as to who t 

man seated next to them was Thus the untoacha 
bility of tbe Hava was got over and since then l 


toeaf-Or.lits/wfrivjto pytL'j- nrxr .» .sentiments 

Further on he says * "I have known 
many a ryotwan holder who did not know 
English, bat who could discuss public 
questions with great ability and know 
ledge ” He bears equally emphatic testi- 
many to the successful working of the 
Mysore Legislative Council Regarding 
the Travaneore Popular Assembly he 
says •— 

from the moment the Assembly was brought 
together, the keen interest the members took in It and 
the enthusiasm which the very idea of people being 
consulted regarding the measures of government 
aroused la them was a sight which would have 

S owed the heart of any well wisher of bis coaatry 
e Assembly has fa later years afforded a striking 
proof of the aptitude of the people to share in the 
responsibilities of administration 

He bestow s similar praise on the Legis 
lative Council m Baroda 

Political Enthusiasm and Caste 
- There is a passage in Mr Madhava 
llao’s address which shows how political 
enthusiasm ■weakens caste prejudices It 
is long but worth quoting 

The first meeting of the Assembly is instructive as 
showing how people when under the influence of 
ideas which are connected with their participation in 
the Councils of the Government, can and da rise 
shove long standing caste and sectarian and cteedal 
prejudices. Trarancore it Is well known, is tbe 
conn try where distmcions of caste ore observed in 
their crudest and offensive forms .The class of 
ugrieoljnra! nod trading communities known as 
lUvns or Tbiyas belonged to tbe nctouchable 
category, bnt under tbe rales framed far election 
which were entirely based on property qualification 
o-a appreciable number of them tad been found 
qualified and had actually been titled On the day 
°J the first meeting of the Assembly the members had 
ml Collected In the outer verandah of the hall of the 

S5tf— 1& 


hear Travaneore has achieved what bas been found 

iojmwJi J e rrt-D jd Prorjur** 

Deccan and Gnjernt Pariah nod Pulayn boys are 
attending the Elementary Schools ia which ciste 
boys are under instruction This together with tbe 
movement which Is la active operation throughout 
Xndta for the eteTation of the Depressed Classes 
should at once silence those who ignore the effect of 
political privileges in uptiftiag lower classes from a 
state of cast* and social degradation 

Declaration of the Aim of British 
Policy in India 

It has been suggested that the British 
Government should make an immediate 
pronouncement on the subject of self 
government for India and make an antho* 
ntative declaration of the mm of British 
policy in India The Times of Loudon sup* 
ports this suggestion We do not think it 
necessary to ofter uncompromising opposi 
tton to the idea, though there is the almost 
Jcertam danger of a certain class of men 
booming such a mere declaration of policy, 
when made, as a far greater political pri- 
vilege bestowed upon fndians than the 
Political power which the people of Russia 
have won by the revolution So far ns 
declarations, proclamations and expres 
kioas ol sympathy and good intentions go. 
there has never been any dearth of them 
W thev have produced a soporific effect 
'in the British conscience We, therefore, 
how w ant that the British people should 
r ather be slow to promise but quick to 
fierform And we nlso want that before 
‘resli promises arc made, performance 
s houtd over take tho«e already made 

Critics Criticised. 

Ia the very able, outspoken ami well- 
'hformed address w hjch Mr V. S. Snairasa 
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Sastn delivered as president of the 
Bombay Provincial Conference, he subject- 
ed Sir Michael 0 Dwyer and Lord Sjden 
ham to well deserved criticism Here is a 
passage 


heilbcr Lord Sydenham nor Ilia Honour Sir 
Michael 0 D vyer can pause in their paroxysm of 
indignation to d stiiiguish between S vadeshism nud 
Sinn reinism between constitutional agitation and 
anarchist conspiracy between the cntbnsiasti Con 
gressman and the n aniacit b imb-throner \ou are 
a. saint says the I lentenant Governor of the 
Punjab and vour spee-h is wisdom But if I fancy 
that other people misunderstand you 1 will shut you 
up and no m stake Some assassin took a well 
thumbed copy of the Gita to the gallows that 
sacred book thenceforward fell under olh'ial dis- 
pleasure A revolutionary pamphlet contained a 
quotation from Maxzim uo owner of bis works 
was thereafter free from snspciou A professor in 
a town supposed to be infected with sed tion del ght 
ed m expounding Burke to h s pupils the father of 
English conservatism was thereupon condc lined ns 
untit foe University cure cula Lord Sy tenham the 
angel of innocence whose educational xeal the 
perverse Bombay l nivers ty mistook f>r pol tical 
jealousy sought happily in vain to 1 anish English 
History from the course of stud es for the graduate s 
degree because forsooth the virtues of patriotism 
love of freedom and brave citizenship which it 
inculcates are uosuited to fndian youth who must be 
trained up io the wnv of subm ssion serv lily and 
sycophancy Doings like these defeat tleir own object 
and create the very evil thev are intended to cure 
Sir Michael O D vyer bade us the other day cease from 
Our propaganda lest it should lead impatient youth 
to tne commission of crime May we out of gratitude 
for this lesson in pol tical science remind His Honour 
and those who think tike him that unbalance 1 speeches 
like his saw the faith of the public in the progressive 
ness and benevolence of British rule leave the 
constitutionalist politician without a following and 
swell the ranks of the revolnt onary school of 
thought ? The mild Congressmen in India do not need 
this sort of homily We hare never organized armed 
resistance to lawful authority and threatened open 
insnrrection though the career of S r Edward Canon 
is not exactly ft lesson in the duty of loynl submission 
to the decrees of Parliament We do not intend nny 
attempt to overthrow by force tl e establ shed 
Government of the land and hope that no revola 
tlonanes in the country l are been led to bet eve that 
If they succeeded the House of Co onions and the 
Premier of E nglund wontd send them an ethusiastic 
and fervid greeting 


the respons bihty of work ng the compulsory 
1 Jerve tty trust that the announcement was mane 

with the sanction of the Government < f Indta 

ait tude of «f>n postitmut has hitherto disc< ursged 
otlcr Goierrmenls fr m lending any countenance « 
the attempts made by our representative, tn WO' 
legislatures tn ibis direction In this pres dency the 
popular movement sustained a repulse from the 
Go» eminent a few months ago Hut the glad news 
from the P njsb w II put heart into tli- champions w 
pop ilar educati in *u d I fee’ sure that my redoubtable 
friend the Hon Mr Eatel will lencw his attack and 
I should not wonder if tl e Government of tfombav 
mide terms with l in with a new to eventux. 
surrender I trust that H E Loid 3 V| IHn£ilon 
leave behind him a memorial in the form of a small 
Act in favour of compulsory attendtnee-of children cl 
this presidency before he leaves office next year 
It is pass ble however that I am rejoicing too soon 
and I would therefore apoeal to the leaders and local 
bodies of th s presidency not to relax their efforts in 
the least 


Wanted Political Power 
In another part oF his nddress Mr 
Sastn made it quite clear that what we 
wanted was not merely the opportunity 
to express our opinions on all matte-s of 
public interest, but political power, the 
power to manage and control our own 
affairs 


“Reciprocity ” 

While expressing satisfaction that the 
Imperial War Conference “unanimously 
approved of the principle of reciprocity 
between the Dominions and India and 
commended the memorandum presented 
by our representatn es on our position in 
those countries to the fat ourable consider- 
ation of the Dominion Governments " Mr 
Sastn very properly observed “till 


know the' text ‘of the memorandum, wi./ 
"*"* **“ " ‘ -i ‘ ‘ •’ coiV 


can have no idea w hat ‘reciprocity’ v «, 4 -. 
notes nml cannot judge the exact gain to-- 
otic credit” 


Compulsory Education 
In connection w ith the subject of compul 
sory education, however, Mr Snmvasa 
Sastn spoke in appreciative terms ol what 
Sir Michael O Dwyer intended to do for his 
Province observing 

l wetc me with tbe I vel est plexsure the announce 
ment mad* the other di> btSr Mithae O Payer 
th*l hi* Government would entertain propa xlscom ng 
from rfum c pit i es anf I veil board* for miking 
elementary educat on con puliory provided they hid 
Ibe support of pub! c op n on and were ad mg to bear 


Internal and External Freedom 

Vi. -specuft Vmpcn-Ti 'Conference pro 

posed to be held immediately after the 
uc ” ns the Dominions 
should, according to a resolution of the 
Imperial War Conference, have an ade- 
quate voice n the determination of 
foreign policv and loretgn relations * So 
tar so good ■ ears Air Sastn But, 
he proceeds to nsh, “What about this 
. principle, that any readiustment 
Should recognise the Domtmons 'as autO- 

wealth anfl i° n i S ° f tllc Im P enal Common 
wealth and India ns an important portion 
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thereof ? Does it mean that our represen- 
tatives have consented to an arrangctnen 


notes 


n million t that consent and good 


Does it mean that our repress 
waves have consented to an arrangctnen 
winch even m the future will place India 
on an inferior level to the Dominions ur 

,“0es it mean, that though India maj see 

no change in her internal constitution sue 
Will emov. «r,f»r ns the Commonweaitii 1 


change in her internal constitution. 

will enjoy, so far as the Common wea tneu ® - . _ aic j *\v< 

concerned, equal status with the self b ut the ^°J°° s \ ve want c 
governing Dominions These q 1 j your 5°°**. reasonableness 

"mlv.nfthe quest.ou of lute's ** com.o, 

autonomy and external cqualitj w - a ciple an * sc as \\ e liar 


much better system • - 

l. 1Q a letter contributed 

\Ye may add that in f yirch26 M r J 

to the London „ p quoted Mr 

G Sttift “‘Siooit 1 " 9th. 1SS6 
Gladstone s nttcrancc „ EnglaI1 d 

the course of uh en f t i ie eolon.es, 

tried to pass Rood ja« ao „ ot „ a „t 

but the colonists jaw oM own ^ We 


jr own \ 
of that prm- 


<* “W =.fied ‘he r— t. « 

autonomy and external cquabtj " rela cl P ,e the seas \\ chare to consider 

>ther parts of the Empire, «»th tte «>a it is applicable to the case of 

are importance of ttese t'-o whether, .t « t “$ oIso apphcuble to the 

oricinahty and correct Mr Bonar 


3Kr^S4ssisss 


.nrorraation^^-TpS'preVcntsus 
from quoting the discussion Law may or^ form f got ernoe.it can 

"Prosperous profess hate the : consent and such consent and 

Some of our Anglo In has in P e °R^ u^are scarcely possible Taking 

to be surprised that, B an(1 prospered g° ot3 '> mto consideration popular self 

rule^on a represeatau^ *.«» ojjl* 


WS a^^^theresm 

“Eton a! ff’i: other 

directions has been «• g ' shorter pcrlo d 
oriental countries . h ru j e m India 

than the period of Hntisnru ^ havc 

Taking it for gr ordered adequately 
^hSf Sa“nsa P 5 s ought to beacon 
t meing rcpl> to our critics 


bet^th^oXlSt forms of other rule 

a »Iss?ss 

! SiK£3Eas 


po»,iD.« to *£**" t coo ,„ted of ft increase of 

evolution This s' P whom came in br a 

non official !«*«» f « 1"' not recognised in f«W 


taVen 


Only a few days ftfco ,n Uoyd George 

>f Ireland both Mr Asqn.th and Mr , rish 

tferred to the material p P * ■ J . at *be serious 
■oVoyed but pctlicr of them wondered^t t be Prime 
bscontent of ‘hot pwpl tl|at , (|f descoo t eo t 

one loriocible fact after oil ‘On |act riot 

r^SfarKssJffift'Sis 

was in the days material one it is something which 


Seventeen mow T ro P Yincl(l | legislatures bad a 
a reality and U P hich has proved a delusion 
majority ol noit-offie * tbe 0 „ t step to be and when 
and a snare Uhatis tuc ^ #honW Ret an elected 

will '* .** two y««™ orc tbat '* ‘™ years after 
tnajonly course this majority would be 

the last reform. U>«* To maU ft decisive 
bare and ° tteH ? de WO uld be necessary Our 
at least one «««« us |0 gn ^„ s , V e decades 
mentors would then ta tb]fd , three fourths 

sna .’“S. 1 r s»"i?«_h*!. , .,!‘ '“".z "? 

have i 


tjl oltooS 

,Jc i ontJsci'«‘P fce | t, l < h ,,c C c °^h "ot.oC. * j^Uotivr' Cooncil ami 

^&» - -sncr-3? irJsss sssjrAttaA---*' — 

u ooj cm .lot.. *' 


keel 


by 


Mr 


«ba“ lb? v*w« of f.Tn'd rtol “Sc o”'J 

Oo not oejee ”“b“‘ ( ,;™, h r „pcc t tothccoy.ro 
tbtnjt too hare ‘o g“h „ «>“ ' ■" 1 

went of Ireland v*t Pj dQ BOt thinVsootftll 

rffiV.' twons^raoa 1 w.U°oTt"e 


'itcfernn" tt^ourprogreoaat rcgards^tlie 

pubhc tcrc.cc Mr Sattn ifciM( o( 

•Eighty four 5' c ' r ’ rp , tl ti looimst firwnrd to pettimr 
oor fl Mll L*'^ .f ilth oiidnthrd of th- chief 
someth' UR in oor own cnoolry And the 

admin stralive posts • no b!e sentiments and 

whole history i* b tter recrimination and 

bo. . poop,, .h. 
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have endured this serf of thing be accused of seeking 
to introduce cxtastroph c or revolutionary changes 
or eflcct a su Idea upheaval and a startling transfer 
ofpolit cal noth otity into ignorant and inexp'rienced 
hands i 


Imperial Preference 

Regarding Impenal Preference Mr 
Sastn remarked 

To add to our misgiving* a recent cablegram 
reports a unanimous recommendation of the Impenal 
War Conference in favour of a system of Imperial 
Preference This would mean if anyth ng that 
India a fiscal freedom would be greatly crippled and 
that she could not fully protect her cotton industry 
Against the ruinous competition of Lancnthire and 
that she m ght be compelled to sell her produce to 
England for puces lower than tho«e that she might 
command outs de the Emp rc Some years belore 
when the tame question vi as raised under tl e name 
ol preferential tnnfls the Government of Lord Curron 
proved almost lucontestsbfv that Jnd a would be 
placed at a heavy d sndvantage under such a 
system 

India is principally a producer of raw 
materials Before the w ar nil countries of 
tlic world could purchase these from Iter 
on equal terms and she was also able to 
drive bargains with nil countries tin 
hampered But after the war should a 
eastern oflmpcml Preference bemtrodne 
ctl, India is bound to lose many customers 
The system would probably mean that on 
exports to any part of the British Tmpirc 
there would be no duty or a small duty, 
on exports to the present allied countncs 
n heavier duty on exports to neutral 
countries still heavier duties nnd on cx 

{ torts to what are now enemy countries 
leavicst duties of nil There w ould, there 
fore, be on the part of the allied, neutral 
nnd enemy countries n strong tendency to 
seek for or grow in other countncs the 
raw stuff hitherto taken from India There 
fore India w ould lose many customers At 
the same time no part of tlic British I'm 
ptre would be bound to purchase anything 
from India If, tor instance, England could 
wlw.at nr mttonnheqncr from America 
than from India she would purchase 
there All thc«e circumstances would 
combine to compel the Indian producer 
either to selllus stuff nt very cheap rates 
to British Empire customers or to allow 
them to rot or both This would in time 
rrducc tlicnna and s olumc of production 
in India Therefore Impenal preference 
would Ik. a very great economic blow 
to In ha as regards her exports As 
regards imports the has hitherto 
bought in the cheapest market* As 


after the war under the- system of Imperial 
Preference manufactures from parts of the 
Bntisli Empire, allied countncs, neutral 
countries w ould be subjected to an ascend 
mg scale of duties, India w ould perforce 
have to purchase the costlier British or 
colonial made article instead of the cheaper 
thing made elsewhere, ns the pnee of the 
latter would be artificially enhanced by 
means ot higher duties The competition 
of all the mamifactunng countnes of the 
world has destroyed Indian industries and_ 
is preventing their revival Hitherto we 
have had, however, the melancholy satis 
faction of buying from those destroyers of 
our industries who could produce the 
cheapest things But men tlmt coiisola 
tion may hereafter be denied to us 

In tins connection we would draw the 
attention of our readers to the note on 
"Economic Nnr after the War" m our last 
January number, p 125 


Two Calcutta University Syndicate 
Resolution*. 

The minutes of the syndicate of the 
Calcutta University for July 7, JHIG, con 
tarns the following item on page 9 
28 Read nppl cation* from Mmaicharnn Mmirn 
nnd Moniknmnr Mnklenve who Appeared nt th* 
M A Examination In 1014 praying that the orde: 
ol the Syndicate regard ng the reuse may be favour 
ably reconsidered 
1 esolved— 

That Nimaicharnn Mattra nnd MntilkurBa 
Mukherjev be permitted to nppear at any University 
Elimination* in 1010 or «ut se joen‘ years 


The "case" of these two candidates, not 
described in these minutes, was tliat they 
had used unfur means for passing the 
M A Examination Kmmi Clmran Maitra 
is we beheve, n son of the Assistant Kcp 
strarof the University and Maui is Nimai h 
fnend Details of their case were given ir, 
the Modern Renew for June 191D,pp GW 
G4-t They are now permitted to appear 
nt .any Dnivrrfi^ .nxwmuuvt.vmtf ,w ARAB 
or subsequent years \Udo not know of 
any such consideration having been prcti 
ously show n to any other similar offenders 
But ns wc nrc not believers in everlasting 
damnation wc think ^the syndicate has 
done well in showing mercy But m tint 
minutes for the same date, p 17, wc com*, 
aero** a similar .application w ith a different 
result 


oG Trad an npy' cation from IWodrarmth 
si"' »* ,n C uw uofsir iambs ot the B A Emm 
tionialJlJ was dtbartrd from present eg- Mi 
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» Oa Umvers,t y praying that, tion or conciliation, and enforce defay ? 


Emitted to « DO °{ tbe fa l ts stated therein he may be 
ar at the next B A Examination as 
asth. 9taden * with Sanskrit and Honours 

*«« cert. combination nf b,s subjects, aad enclo 
e talcs in support of his application 

^1? cons >dera!ioa of the application be post 
0 the Dett meeting of the Syndicate 

It will be noted that here the offence of 
^ ea PPhcant i s described, no such tender 
I f es ® being shown to hxm as has been shown 
wmat and hts friend It will also be 
rcoted that this applicant appeared at an 
examination m 1913, whereas the other 
had appeared m 1914, so that he bas 
already been debarred from an examina 
tion for a period one year longer than the 
other tw o , therefore he should have been 
shown mercy at least at the same time 
"With them, if not earlier But the const 
deration of his application was postponed 
to the next meeting And what happened 
at the next meeting ? The minutes for the 
15th July, p 86, show that it was resolved 
“that copies of the application be circulat 
cd to the Members of the Syndicate ” We 
do not know whether this was done, but 
so far as our information goes, the apph 
cation has not yet been finally disposed of 

Please be more prompt 

A student of the second year class of a 
mofussil college in Bengal, failing to attend 
the necessary percentage of lectures, apph 
cd to the University on the 18th January 
through his principal to be allowed to 
appear at the I A examination as a 
private candidate For the sake of brevity 
we omit the subsequent details of the story 
and mention at once the final fact that the 
boy received a telegram from the Registrar 
,,on the 31st March that he was permitted 
•• to appear at the examination But the 
examination hod begun on the 19th March 
and ended on the 30th As going bock* 
wards is possible m space, impossible in 
time, the permission granted by the Umvcr 
sity must remain emblazoned in history as 
one of tho 1 ^ expressions of svmpathy and 
good intentions which lead to nothing 

War, and Nationality and Trade 
* Referring to the form ition of the British 
“League of Nations Society at a meeting 
' of which General Smuts, Lord Hugh Cecil 
and others spoke, ns noted before. 
The Nation asks ‘Can we «ccurc pcare 
by an abstract argument tos't up nrmtra 


Mast there not be some general agreement 
on the threshold about the main causes 
of wrar, nationality and trade ? ’ Nationa- 
lity has obvionsly been used here m the 
sense of “nationalism, devotion or strong 
attachment to one’s own nation or 
country ” How the aggressive national- 
ism of independent nations seeking to 
aggrandise themselves or the nationalism 
of dependent peoples struggling to fie 
free, can lead to war, has been repeatedly 
exemplified in history The desire to be 
the strongest and richest nation m the 
w orld is also a cause of war We have dis- 
cussed the qaestronof nationalism and war 
in a previous note By “trade” as a cause 
of war, the Nation evidently means com- 
mercialism and industrialism One cause 
of war is undoubtedly the desire to 
secure new markets by conquest When 
manufacturing nations directly or in- 
directly prevent other nations from start 
mg industries of their own, or destroy 
the industries of the latter by some means 
or other, such methods are also probable 
causes of war Jealousy regarding markets 
is also such a cause The industrial 
success of most manufacturing nations 
depends on Large scale production And 
such large scale production is undertaken 
on the assumption that the greater part 
of mankind must forever remain buyers 
Should they tiy to become producers, 
industrial nationalism must frustrate their 
attempts This show s how modem indus- 
trialism rests on an unrighteous and in- 
secure basis and is, therefore, n cause of 
war The history of how rubber was 
successfully collected in the Congo Free 
State and the history of other similar 
industries, show that some industries 
may directly involve cruelty and suffering 
like war 

Lieutenant Colonel fC R. Kirtilc&r. 

Lieutenant colonel K R Kirtiknr, I M 
S , retired, who recently breathed his lost, 
was, besides being a physician and teacher 
of repute, a noted botanist u ho had done 
some original work in the science he loved 
The last work he did vvns in colabaration 
with his fnend Mayor B D Basu, IMS, 
retired, m ginng to the world their elabo- 
rate and copiously illustrated production 
on Indian filed ictnil Flints He presided 
over the Ayurvedic Sammdan held at 
Muttra, U V Old'ubscnb'raofth* Modem 
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Review will remember the senes of articles 
he wrote on the teaching ol science in the 
Indian universities Dr Kirtihar also culti 
vated the art ol writing poetry 
Revolutions m England 
It is a superstition with Englishmen 
that they are a \ery conserve tnc people 
They are proud of this fact \nd though 
m English history there have been rev olu 
tions and though during the course of the 
present war there have been not otic but 
several rev olutionarj changes and English 
statesmen of all parties lm e u armly ac 
claimed the 1 ussian revolution the rulers 
of India would have us believe that the 
British people are incapable of making 
or appreciating anj but very slow changes 
and that in the whole world India is the 
only country where anj change that does 
not suit the bureaucracy must produce 
cataclysms 

That vve have not been reading rev olu 
tions into contemporary English history 
will appear from the tollowing extracts 
from bir Ldward Carsons speech it a 
luncheon of the British Empire Producers 
Organisation 

I et them not mag ne that there wn* no rcTolu 
ton gong in th • country and the Trtip re Troe 
Hia Majesty was never more safely and securely I xed 
on the throne than at present (Cheers) Look at 
the almost auton nt c inooent on of the I ipenal 
War Cab net Teoplc talked vr Idly of Imperal 
Ledervlon not know ng wl at it woul I n eao 
The li cit ng of the Connc l of the Emp re os a 
cab net from year to year to d scusi tl e 1 nip re ex 
ecut ve matters was tl e nearest approach at the 
mo nent that ne could get to the Ideals at wl h we 
were n n mg Tl ere was a revolution In the F p re 
At Home the l ranch sc Dill was itself a great re 
volution 

This 1 rnncbisc Bill would odd eight 
million voters to the rolls ot electors and 
six millions of these new v oters w ould be 
v\ omen 

Sir Edward Carson proceeded 
Labour would never aga nbe satisfied nor 01 ght it 
•«. ha. vU. ■fieri, tn-br-bt- rhr_«Anif-rancl I. an.nj l.rSivr. 
the war 1 *1 oat in the nu nbec t hud sent out was 
laying the foundations of our future progress roam 

tan ng our present 1 berlie* an 1 musLl avc 1 e would 
not call It reward but its far share la tie body 
^ pol In 

Otic example may lie given of whit the 
present ministry has done in England 
inspitc of the pre occupation of tlic war 
Aen l mill v\ rites 

l rotlems wl ich in peace time* exc ted very keen 
rontroversy ex ten 1 n„ over years have been settled 
anion by a stroke of the pen dor og the present War 


wEigland andio it* latest issue the \cw Statesman 
ivius atte lion to one such refer n the promise of a 
ni n in i wa„e to labourers o the land The [ resdat 
Cab net brush g as dc all past controversies have 
proa *ei n n n mum price for British gro vn products 
and at tl e sa ne t me prom se 1 a m mmntn wage fit 
_os per week to the labou ers Tl ese two stepi will 
co 1 pet the return of a large section of the British 
populat on t tl e land und will thus materially Ml 
crease tl e amount of home gro vn foodstuffs At the 
sa ne t me tl e not on w 11 have to pay no b gbet 
pr cc than it will have to pay under the syate n of 
1 ree Trade Th s is surely a revolution of « very far 

reaching character and tl e present Cavernment has 
bee profusely congratulated on the excellence of its 
scl emc except of course by the few rich who so c dal 
ly tl ok that their lutercsts require the perpetual 
poverty of labourers 

And that Sir Edward Carson, leader of 
the Ulster party, should exhort people not 
to make an idol of imperialism, is in itself 
a revolution 

Let us not talk too Much of i ipenal sra continued 
Sr Ldward Carson To some it rather ideal ties 
don oat on to others it means aggress on and to 
othrrs it n cans exploitation of the people forthe 
I enefit of the few or of capital sts Vou must get nd 
f that out of tleir m nds T.ou must rather teach 
them of tl e 1 np re uo on and the greatness In wb cb 
each un t is a 1 elp and strength to other on ts 


Leakage of Calcutta University 
Question Papers 

The committee appointed by the 
Calcutta Umvcrsitj senate to investigate 
the leakage of questions has been recons 
tituted though we have not been told de 
finitely whether the old committee still 
exists As Dr Kcdnrnnth Das said at a 
senate meeting tlic preliminary report of 
tlic old committee 1 represents the views 
of lour out of seven members of the com 
mittce Although signed by five one of 
them did not attend nnj of the meetings ' 
\\h> docs the senate appoint member 
who cannot or do not care to attend meet* 
mgs ’ It is to be hoped that it; is not 
dodge And whvda such members accept 
office at all ’ They ought nt once to de 
chne the honour us soon as tliev are 
•aqjjAJn.tcrh 

An idea has got abroad not without 
reason that the v\ ork of the committee is 
not being done with is much energy and 
expedition as is desirable an 1 practicable 
and that it is feared that it may drag its* 
alow length along until the unuersitv com 
mission commences its work In November, 
w hen the fa r greater impo rtancc of the latter 
m »y monopolising public attention 
make it ujsy to shelve the question of the 
K Uvugc Already the delay may Uav c done 


rer 
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k And that delay may 

^cnmm^ Q ^ ai * arel,ils been admitted by 
’waffi“? tee itSeJf - For in explaining its 
t6e fi r «f ca .^ J thieves who stole 
ily -matriculation questions it was 
ton the enquiry was taken tip 

t'niY« £ the event. We hope the 

ill ‘f rs .7 and the committee have taken 
possible steps to prevent the conccnl- 
f n t Or destruction of evidence or clues 
uuioh may lead to the detection of the 
, '“mats. No one, of course, yet knows 
^finitely whether, as enumerated in the 
"aiasi for March, the theft took place ia 
the press, on the way from the press to the 
university office, in that office itself, along 
the postal hues or at any post office, or 
at any centre, or at the residences of any 
of the paper-setters. But of all these 
places, the university office is compfefcfy 
under the control of the University. And, 
therefore, we suggested in the Prnbnii 
for March that all those officers of the 
University who could possibly have 
handled the papers should have been 
suspended pending the enquiry, as was 
done by the Allahabad University on a 
similar occasion. Wc do not, of 'course, 
dogmatically assert that any men in the 
University office have been placing any 
obstacles in the way of the enquiry or 
’ concealing or destroying evidence , ’ but. 

’ business being business, all possibilities of 
^any such description ought to have been 
guarded against at the outset. There 
' is no harm in being over-suspicious 
and over-careful in such matters, not with 
a view to puui-h innoccne men, but in 
order to make the enquiry successful. The 
kJolloiYing facts mentioned by Dr. S. P. 

Sarvadhicary at a senate meeting, as re- 
sported by the Ea^Ushmaa, are not ctlcula- 
» ted to inspire confidence. 

Dr S. P. Snrbul'iuarj in »apportionK the 
•mendment, sari Itiit it «fr tried to *ntn that thu 
% report «•«» the pity of mth Ilaatiet left 

aat. From hi* pernonal knowledge, he ten* able to 
iay that when the report trai signed »n I circulated 
l»5tncofthe most t-npart tnt f*ct« connected Kith l he 
leakage had not been brought praicWnily to the 
notice of the Cointottee Tor tnitaacv, there rn* 
comroonicalioo from the Director of I ubriclntiroc- 
ti<>», Burma, to tbe Re^m/ar, to the effect that » 
•ealed covtr reached hi* host* parj»rti-ic toe mtam 
Vfcertairt question pnp»ji. bit wb».b, when cyvtjed. 
*\wa* f\iacd to ro'ttaia nstfcirc II'« » a* a /if r oi 
’the record. 

bit Aiotoih S It not o’ record lit the tii^. 

Dr $ V. SMb*dHs«r ’■ That *« my laprenivt, 
th’t It vea* on record 
L $irA*uto*h: I contra ’nrt that 

Dr S. P Sarbtdhicarr: If it b»i S5toorccord.it 


has got also to be investigated as to uhy it teas not 
ou record when the Registrar knew that stsch a 
damaging communication had been received 

Continuing. Dr. Sarbadhicary sard that there 
was another fact nbicb also required tbeir *enons 
consideration, that some centres received covers 
containing question papers in such a damaged condi- 
tion that t-iey ought to have aroused suspicions 

It was certainly very important # to dis- 
cover which officer of the University ac- 
tually despatched the cover to the D. P. L, 
Burma. 

Incidentally, one may be curious to 
know how, seeing that Sir Asutosh is no 
longer the Vice-Chancellor, he was in a 
position to contradict Dr. Suresh Prosnd. 
Does the University office or any of its 
officers supply Sir Asutosh with informa- 
tion which is not at the same time placed 
at the disposal of the other members of 
the committee ? 

We suggest that tlie members of the 
committee should personally inspect the 
strong room and the safes where ques- 
tion papers nre kept. But perhaps the 
suggestion is already too late We hope, 
members of the committee nre keep, 
ing their own notes of the proceedings. 

We suggest this precaution, ns wc 
personally know of reports of com- 
mittees which were in some points at 
variance with either the evidence, or 
even with some of the conclusions arrived 
at at committee meetings. Of course, we 
do not as«ert that any such thing will 
happen in the present case, but wc only 
advise caution. 

Though Dr. Kcdarnath Das 's amend- 
ment was lost, we hope when the 
committee submits any report or reports 
in future, it will embody “therein lull in- 
formation as to the method adopted for 
carrying on the enqairy, the number of 
meetings held, the names of members 
present at each meeting, the names of 
persons examined, interviewed or com- 
municated with, the letters, the answers 
to questions put to them and any other 
allied matters.'' 

It was very urgent that the Matricnla- 
lion examination should be conducted, 
in July next, without a hitch. And for 
Ihit n special officer with a special staff 
has been appointed. Beyond this, there 
Was no need to proceed", and that in a 

hurry, before tlw receipt of the ^nal report , 

of the committee. And, ns tightly pointed ’ “ , 
out by Dr. Das, jf the ' ' * 

recommendations of 
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ornte different from those ces of Indian soldiers S.C. during a ensiS 
committee he <1 would he hire the present war Our opinion is that 

,h 'emharrass”ng for tile senate to the ver, 'fact ol the war necessitated : such 


SLe frah aetioT S The r appointment of changes and that they arc not at all im 
^onSolle? of examinations even for practicable during the period ol the war, 
* uncalled for at this stage is show nhy the many revolutionary chan 


three years was uncalled for at this stage 
and gives an impression of a crisis a 
panic and a horrj which facts do not 
warrant As we indicated m our last num 


work^as becora^umnansigeabty^maVy or “'Government ought to have recognised 
lini liccomc so in this particular year that it w as itself responsible for the delay 


is show n by the many 1 f 

ges already made and in course of being 
made in England where the pre occnpa 
tion of the war is far far greater than 
here 


that it has become so in this particular year that it w as itself responsible lor tne qei ij 
far the first time Besides it was know a in the publication of the rules and mt ■ 


that by the appointment of a secretary to supply of forms of application enrol 
rnacuy flf..,. „„.i .1,= p»™tnr« mpnt We have shown m our March nnm 


the Post graduate council the Registrar s meat We have shown m our Marcn nmu 
work was already going to be made 1 gilt her why Englishmen sojourning in Indr 
er However as the Senate has resolved and Indians ought to hate been treattt 
to appoint a controller we hope a man of alike There w as in any case no justlfica 
unquestionable ability and integrity like tion for making any distinction betwee 
Baba Girish Chandra Mulherp will he Eurasians and Indians or between Indiai 


suuu vyu»u J _ 

appointed Were there not a penchant for 
superannuated European registrars a man 
hke him would have been quite able as 
Registrar to carry on all the work of the 
university satisfactorily without any 
addition to the staff 

Wc cannot approve of the decision 
That in future no paper should be printed 
in this country It may be necessary 
to take such a step for one year as an 
emergency measure even though there 
may lie no proof that questions leaked 
out from a local press but to cast a slur 
upon the honesty and cipncity of all 
printing concerns in the country for ever, 
is both unjustifiable and intolerable 
Other countries do not get their question 
papers printed abroad and the secret 
printing of Bccret stnte documents here 
1 , .7” Statements do 


nnd the lact that budget statements do 
not leak out untimely, show that 


Christians with English names and otlie 
Indians There was also no reason wh’ 
Indian lads between 10 and 18 should no 
have been gr\ en a training like European 
Eurasian and English named Indiai 
Christian lads Nothing ought to liav 
been done to damp the enthusiasm of ou 
youth On the contrary c\ cry thing ought t< 
have been done to arouse increase nnd sus 
tain their enthusiasm —particularly as tb 
large number of internments lias had a ver; 
irritating nnd depressing effect upon thei 
minds We lay so much stress on cntliu 
siasm ns it is not the elderly men guidci 
by the political calculations of present o 
future au\ antage to the nation who were 
expected to join the force but warm 
blooded youngmen wlio arc impelled by 
their ardour 

Men join the army either because ]' 
offers a career, or because patriotism 


and honesty are not absolutely enthusiasm for the Empire leads them iy 
wanting in the country become soldi ere The Defence Torec is nA 

h ,,, n . meant for the classes from yfhich soldier* 

Government of India Resolution on the tire ordinarily recruited It is meant for 
Indian Defence rorce the gentry the bl adri I ok or the suphed 

The resolution of the Government of posh classes But the of my has ldOft 
India on the inadequate enrolment of ceased to offer them a career What Kaye 
Indians in the Defence Force was neither and Mallcson w rote In their History oft he 
called for nor statesmanlike \ Govern Scpo) Mtitmv about the conditions 
ment winch arraigns the people under existing more than half a century ago, i* 
itsenre also arraigns itself The people still true today 

may be to blame but the past and present the dtfrradat on of the oat ve olTcer was t 

policy of Government are also to ularae It acomplshel tie whole cl matter of tie Sepa 
is no use tell ng US that it IS not possible army was thns changed It censeil to be a profess! 
tomake momentous changes such osthc sh P“» “«• «"•“ 

granting ol KmR . commissions to Indians lu 5 5“ X«, wVw ”l«ri 

the augmentation of the pay and allowan native service of the Company came down to - 
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■fcwl of common soldiering, and ri-mg from the C> 
r,nls a painfully slow process to merely noinioai 0 
1 There was employment for the ma y w 
tkre *as no longer a career for the Tew thenceforth. Q 
oeftforc, we dog out the materials of onr army 
lower strata of society, ’ 

The gentry of the land having been long 
unaccustomed to think of the ■>™ v 1 “ " ” 
fnreer, have ceased to lia\e soldiery 
delations and hate largely taken to otner 
fields of.ivork There remains, then, the a 
<IU°stion of enthusiasm The , 

resolution refers to the British terntomls 

ivotkmg under the same cond.tioM o Pj > t „ 
&.C , as the common Bnti . same 

the British Empire d oes not : mean « G 

thing to Britishers and In ‘ r the Empire, u 

arc.mastens and citizen _ nts aiu j sub t 
whereas the la tt e i r ] arc ‘ t : , e may , n some " 
jects T1 “ h X e „ h t e fut° re become partners in 

dim and distant future o c i^ S(KC i 

ist-s i 

SS'wSten so often -d - much on th. 

SSjMSsSSs 

Franchise". January ° „ ou « 

Nemesis of Distrust ,* ■ * * , , p 0 j It ,cnl 

on "the Defence ol India Fore , v \ dcome 
Status and Man pow er, , , Cadets, 

the Deienee Force ldea^n ^ thc notc on 
?. l , C nd, “commandants for Indian Troops. 
Apnli 1917 venture to add 

thi" S‘e“» scolded into odenng 
tor Itofbr the Empire’ 

a Dr IndnM.dhab Mto BI __ 

* Dr Indu Madhab ann * 0 nnced 

M D , it hose ““Urnetj ] f (|]C phv 

m the papers ii ond „ student ii.tli .a 

, sicians of Calcu caree r lie took lus 

remarkable aeadem successively. 

MA. „ B.Slorin Lav, and 

l and via®, beside , a ^ , nm a passion 
an M D Stu evtensnely both in the 
He bad travelled t ,f e accounts of 

Cast ^^BcnAiifonnd eager readers 
lus travels in Ben. ent } luS iastic social 

/ H ewas considerable interest in 

\ reformer He « 3 ° t dent «. and did much to 

"ho "^ rc n ttLto “f jhe , public to the 
im gsi.-oo 


of thc “Ic Mic Cooker 

students and Politics 
The Madras circular ordenng students 
we anything to do with political 
n0t lilt meetings, discussions, etc, 

side, as follow s 


’ . , inhQa ™ r« U SosA C ahA Madras Educa 

t ,„s^s p ‘ip;^ r a: 

subject. It has b . ^ , 0 this chapter are 

GOX T^ J meet the preset situation and that ,t 
!f„ U e® SS «y ta supplement them by further in* true 
J* ons The Government therefore hare directed that 
no under graduate student in any coHege and no i pupil 
in any school shall be permitted to take part 10 
public^ political discussion, to attend P 0, ‘ l,c “J 

f n „« to loio any political association or to take part 
n e anr movement with which it .* in the opinion of 
the educational authorities undesirable that tKrton* 
•till in statu pupillari shall be associated The 
Government have desired heads of Colleges and 
Schools, whether under public management or other 
wise, to strictly enforce the«e directions In doing I » 
they should have regard not merely to the declared 
purpose of a meeting, but also to the speakers who 
will address it 

TU3 BtSUEV CtBCCLl* 

(1) Graduate and undergraduate students on 

the rolls of the colleges under public management are 

fortiddea to take an active part in political agita 
tion directed against the authority of the Govern 
£eSt Pr.nc.pals may further at their discretion 

‘orbid students to engage prominently in any public 
movement with which it stems undesirable that 
persons in statu papillan should be associated 
P (2) If student* of such colleges attend political 
m-etmes and there conduct themselves in any manner 
which is forbidden or unbecoming or engage in 
political agitation in such a way as to . .1™ 

the corporate life and educational work of the college 
the Principal of the college may suspend or eipel 
them or rcfu*e the grant of term certificate, for a 
specified period and may a ‘ J o report their case to the 
University with tie view <f their being dealt with 
■ under Regulation 06 of the University Regulations 
I [ These rules applied only to Colleges under pub- 
lic, i r , Government managem-nt and onlj inuirectir 
[ to other Colleges ] 

- Mere school boys need not attend politi- 
cal meetings, thoagh wedo not think that it 
1 does them any liarm to be present at meet- 
ings and hear speeches whch are allowed 
e bv the law. As for college students, it is a 
if part of their education to be acquainted 
s with the trend of all mo\ era-nts, political, 
il social, &,c .just as it is necessary for them 
n to study history Contemporao , Jfc 
o and oth-r rooiemcnts are 
ic making It is necessary for^ 
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just ns it is for British students to be 
equipped for their future work by ncquir 
mgairect personal knowledge of co tern 
porarj movements ns fir as tl ty tan 
without detriment to their studies which 
constitute their chief work We want our 
students to hi\t as much to do with 
politics as British students la\t We do 
not of course want them to take actne 
part m political agitation or propaganda 
But though they do not and ought not to 
attend the congress the conferences ice 
as delegates tbey may certainly attend 
as listeners Their work as v oluntetrs at 
these gatherings is i l aluable training in 
patriotic sen ice 

That an atmosphere of pure study 
should be created lor students is an absurd 
doctntic And it bureaucrats are really 
sincere in their desire tor such an itmos 
pliere why has not a single one of them 
erer it t tempted t<? crctie sudt ta cctm&s 
pliere in England ’ Surely they do not 
love their own sons less tb in they do ours 
And this desire for an atmosphere of pure 
study is concerned only with the killing of 
political germs Has any bureaucrat eicr 
spoken against students attending the 
Indian theatres where the actresses are 
women of ill fame 5 In his last council 
speech Lord Pen Hand referred to this sub- 
ject and spoke ot time w asted opportum 
ties lost &.C by students But we who 
know far more of the habits of our young 
men than he can tell him that they spend 
much more time in attending theatres 
races enema shows &c and wntcliog 
games of fool ball cricket and liockei 
than in listening to speeches m political or 
other meetings Why does not His Ex 
cellency or any other sincere better wisher 
of our sons than ourselves try to pretent 
students frohi spending their time in ant 
and all ot tl esc w ay s ’ It is strange that 
the sons of our publ c men may spend 
their le sure in all possible w ny s except in 
listcmi j, to tie speeches part cularh the 
political sjieecnes- or fueir fathers and 
their fathers colleagues Lord 1 cntland 
says — 

Students remo n ai free as heretofore n the rle sore 
to aeqaa nt themselves in their college debating 
aoc et es and by such means a th the pol t cs and 
publ c affa rs of the world Ah cb they are about to 

But if in their leisure they can attend 
tl eirdebating societies and hear tlmr ow n 
an 1 their comrades \ oiccs what harm is 
tl crc if in their leisure they listen to the 


w tier and better informed voice of say 
Pandit Mad in Mohan Mnlatiya ? \lai 
for the s jplustry of such arguments 
Is it usual or allowable for Principals o 
OOicrnmcnt and other colleges to permi 
and cncourdge the discussion of politics u 
college debating soueties 5 Among th 
other such means is a study of news 
papers and periodicals Do not higl 
ofljci ils know of the carious means adop 
ted to nrc\cnt students from rendinf 
some of the best journals m the country ! 
Lcinl Pcntland would lmit us bcheietha' 


These orders have been issued in justice to th 
students and to the r r gliti as students in order t 
srcnre tu the dur ng the r student I fc full opporton 
t e* for st dj for the r eqn praent for 1 fe forth 
Icvelnpment nn l for ml on of cl nracter before cntei 
*uR upon the r 1 fe a rlc Thus these orders ai 
tenlrllo do j sice to the students to secure t 
tl (m therrghlsu students an 1 tie tine oppot 
t b t es ns ore enjoyed 1 y sluder ts n otl cr countr « 
- rjjhls a d ojiportun t es a 1 cl no a se parent nni 
no true lover ol h s co ntrj a II grr dge or denv to th 
ns nj j general on 

W liat a fascinating picture of a benevo- 
lent paternalism ’ The leaders of India an 
enticing away her young sons bent oi 
ruining then Zulu re prospects thus en 
crouching on tl eir rights as students 
some other agency must sn\e them froir 
such disaster 1 Lord I cntland ought nol 
to ha\c assumed that we do not know 
what opportunities are enjoyed by 
students in other countr es Whatcvei 
Lc,rd Pentl ind may say fact is fact and 
hi^ Goiernment is not securing tr 
M \ Iras stu lents tl e mmc opj ortunities 
«S are enjoyed 1>\ stu lents in otlei 
countries b it on tl e contr iry are dipn\ 
tn K tl cm or some < f the x allied oppor 
tUmtics at l rights ot Br tish students 
1 he circular empowers hearts of schools 
nn<l colleges to 1 in not onh polittc/U 
meetings but speal ers as well T 
instance if son c welll now n politic 
iciier who is obnoxious to the oil cif 
world del \crs a lecture on the I otirth 
! intension students max, be.Omln.Wnjj. to 
*^ar him Thus arc pedagogues empower 
• to create a new caste of untouchnbJes 
utilicarables unsecablcs md what not 
i'O one ought to possess such powers of 
mdircctly throwing aspersions on a man s 
Personality That cannot be a’ 
stem ot education w Inch thus encourages 
atfisrcmccUi'l attitude touaris many of 
the leading men ol the country 

The Situation in Champaran ! 
home nine years ago we wrote a note 
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in Dl -' ontcn t ,n Champam" JE e anj r actiouuhichthe [’"'iTtS'Snwise 

K "' c " for DfCem,)cr 1903 be fried to take £5 the extra; a 

r£— \ V *52? , . _ mo „g the and dangerous methods^ ^ tQ fur 

*-..t — » Rantnirastthtchthej ‘re d „ ]oni5cs 

fher How b “ u ,;', fu9 |, ‘„tmt agnut aims 
with the beginning ■ gs t|um to secure 

ire nothing ™°"L° t lor India which is 
that sc ,' fKO '' 1 rn .'?'“„th of the British 
the s ->It and s ‘« \ hichltJS destined 
Lmpire and"” > Empire stands 

to decay ** ("jpp, all ihe world over 
forjustice ind freed 0 of the world we 

and 'is India i P t j an g erou s method 
are sure it is not a d for JU?tjc e 


on Agnmn Discontent in 
[Tie Modern Review for December 1» U3 
P ®34) We said 

There is gr-i\e discontent Mnong tu 
'igncnlttmsts in parts of District Cham 
pann The ruyit* complain that tne 
terras of contract which the Euro^n 
! nd 'go and sugar planters are seel i g 
force on them, would accepted 
their rum The} sent a w ell r ^*° r ern 
respectful representation to the G® 
meat bo far as we ‘‘now q Bu t 

Into their gnev ances has tea* ^ mtQ 
additional police have i bee » ” consider-! 
the sub division of Mot been arrested tin 


tddltional police have been drafted ™^ an sure ^ dangerous^ 

he subdivision of Arrested the to request our njle Lorcl i entland 

)el number of men hare lrn e been and freedom phrases about fitness 

neetmsB of [the Lnminut repeated tli « ' P obtl es Indian men 

orbiddcn under sect, on 144 o j( . en fgn of practical ^ nslb ,hty being 

’rocedureCcxlelthmiKh thOT n lU| , with « » the best brains 

zaKE-.Wss n 


been miposcn ''"Baiun Nautan 

^^u'nsatis^ctor^ relatmns^ 

between the planters tommiS s on with 

Pioneer 1ms suggested a eleinen t {How 
P oss,bU a aonaffienl element 
generous that P oss ‘ qi > ha ^ e j^,th in 

C k .dV“ ? misSon and we are 


of England being «=»>» ^ 

^'faras 1 bureaucrats arc connected it is 
b° far as “oreauci rat bjtctl[m s again 

''f 0 I'”' , H?mi a [ < ^ CO f t hc're ! ;om P05 “ I t 3 ,, 

K 'oTSuUr 


, e ntue mauc situation contains tne 

, Ilh 

dr Gandhi and d , strict of b .s a»' po 't' t r hc lcadcm of tins ag.tit.on 

^ ^.e^r\idl theHU. donot 

;6mnussioii the »« » nn<1 tbe Govern wont 


!= S ”s.o„ - the wort t o. « ^GoveTn SS «$&«£££££% ^ 
us friends must go stand firm and do slouK If under “e””^ t am that 


slowli If under the circumstancesany aim 
culty anses is it absolutely certain that 
wgthe former who are to blame ’ The 
bureaucrats ore adiancing a claim to in 
fallibil ty and unselfish Irenes olence which 
nobody but themselves and those who 
share a pmileged position with them can 

ad Certainly nobody w ill git e up the right 
eons endeai out to secure Home Kale either 
began by saying ‘Jih'of tbe British ampin. '° 0 i, W Lord Pentlnnd or beeae-e he has 
■the s dt and stiang ]f emnent and to n usc thre atenmg 1 inguaee But 
It stands or falls „ standing now for ch )>c nscert amed ,f possible whe 

you know well hoi thc world O'er " h keonb , SO wn responsibility or 

Sfnn^nd^fv «■« -*£$« S'the mouthpiece of any higher nuthonty 

my Government I con ni -a" 


welio^ °s«and firm and 
even handed justice 

Lord Pen«andnn t .he Home Rn'e 

In Ins last eouocil OTcnt ns a 

spolce on the H “”. e called himself He 
candid friend as he ^government is 

'jegnn by saying that hg Bntlsll bm pirv 

the s ilt and st”- n R ^ emment and 
It stands or Itandmg now for 
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or Authorities. lo nnv care, the move- 
ment must ko on. Lord 1'entlami is elenr- 
iv out of date nn<l out o! place. T he 
Mttsnlmans of Kuiua n re not n more ml- 
vnneed fu-ction ofmankiml than the Musab 
mans anti Hindus of India. As Reuter has 
telegraphed that “the Congrers of Mural- 
man delegates from nil parts ol Russia 
passed a resolution by HO votes to 271 
in fas our of a federal republic m Russia,” 
Lord I'cntlnml may obtain ionic idea of 
the desire, capacity nml fitmss of Asiatic 
peoples for self-government if he spends 
mme time in Russian Turkestan and other 
Aluminum region* of Hussin. 

Home Rule for Bagdad. 

On the tall of Bagdad into British hnntls. 
General Sir Stanley Maude issued ft pro- 
clamation to the people of that place, 
promising them political institutions 
which nre equivalent to Home Rule This 
furnished the occasion for Mr Devlin, 
M. I’., to wittily nsk the 1’nmc Minister- 
••Whether his attention has been called to 
the proclamation stating that the |>coplc 
of Bagdad arc not to understand that it is 
the wish of the British Go\ eminent to im- 
pose upon them alien institutions , and 
whether the Government arc prepared to 
do immediately for Ireland what Sir 
Stanley Maude has been authorised to 
proclaim they nrc resolved to do for the 
people of Bagdad and the whole Arab 
race." . . _ , , 

Some passages in Mr. Devlin s question 
appear to base l>ccn omitted by the Speak- 
cr, among which was one “m which the 
people of Bagdad were begged to remember 
that for twenty-six generations they had 
‘suffered under a strange tyranny which 
bad endeavoured to set one Arab against 
another in order to profit by their dissen- 
sions.’ “ Very strong* -tyranny indeed 1 
And yet the Turks cannot be credited with 
any originality in using this method. 

Air. MaeVeagh, in a question addressed 
-to the Prune Minister, asked whether the 
' Cabinet had censured Sir Stanley Maude 
for the Proclamation “issued at Bagdad: 
-whether the War Cabinet was aware that 
he proposed in the Proclamation, on behalf 
of Great Britain and the Allies, to force 
Home Rule oa the Arabs without regard 
to the views of such homogeneous com- 


immities nmongit the Arabs a* might; 
desire to remain under Turkish ruir ; 
whether the Arabs hnd Agreed among** 
themselves ns to the form of government 
they derived mid, if *n, how their view# 
Itnii been invert ninrd ; whether Sir .Stanley 
Maude's action in preaching to the Arab# 
the evil results of alien rule in tiromimng 
that nhen institutions would ^ not lie 
established nmongst them, and ;n urging 
them to remain a united nation north, 
south, east, mid west, had the sanction 
of the War Cabinet; and, if not, vt feat- 
action the Cabinet proposed to take ? ( 

Mr Bonnr J-nw : 1 cannot ndd nny-- 
tlnng to what I said in reply to ft similar 
question yesterday by the Hon. Member 
for West Belfast 

Mr MaeVeagh: Might 1 nsk whether 
the Right Hon. Gentleman is aware that 
four vilayets of North-Last Arabia strong- 
ly object to being taken out of Turkish 
rule, and is be going to force Home Rule 
upon nn unwilling community ? (laughter/.'' 

Mr. Bonnr Law : 1 do not know the 
source of the Hon. Member's Information, 
but we have received no similar informa- 
tion. 

The point ol Mr. MaeVengh's wit lav 
in the fact tlmt the Prime Minister had 
declared that he could not force Home 
Rule on Ulster, and many British statesmen 
had said that Home Rule could not be 
granted to Ireland, because the Irish could 
not agree among themselves as to its 
form ; &c. ! 

If instead of being under the rule of the . 
British people for more tlian a century, we - 
had just fallen into their hands, some 
British General might have issued to us 
a Home Rule Proclamation ; aud then how- 
wc should have enjoyed the discomfiture 
of Lord Pentland, Sir Michael u’ Dw-yetr 
&c. Only, these rulers of men would not 
have been present at the fall of Madras, 
Lahore, fee. There would have been n 
variety entertainment, too. The editors of 
the Indhn Mirmr, Justice, See., and some - 
“natural leaders” of the people, would 
have protested that Home Rule ought not 
to he forced on them. Whether Bagdad 
will have Home Rule, or we should hav/T, 
had it under the circumstances imot* ■ 
is another matter. 
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